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Photographing  the  Garden 

ARTHUR  G.  ELDREDGE 


Descriptions,  drawings  or  paint- 
ings cannot  give  the  exactness  or  un- 
biased record  of  the  camera.  If  you 
read  descriptions  of  famous  old  gardens  in 
modern  books  and  then  seek  the  gardens  them- 
selves, with  great  expectations,  you  will  waste 
much  time  on  unworthy  subjects.  On  entering 
old  gardens,  hearing  their  histories  and  ex- 
planations of  their  condition  or  decline,  you  at 
once  wish  that  you  might  have  seen  them  in 
that  “long  ago,”  or,  at  least,  photographs  of 
them.  But  they  were  made  before  the  days  of 
photography  ; only  the  most  permanent  parts 
of  the  design  remain.  Of  the  gradual  growth 
and  the  details  which  have  disappeared,  there  is 
no  graphic  record.  Our  imagination  is  not 
able  to  conjure  a picture  of  Washington  in  his 
garden  at  Mount  Vernon,  of  “ Magnolia  ” in  its 
youth,  of  the  old  gardens  that  graced  the  south- 
ern cities,  or  of  the  dooryards  of  the  Puritans. 
To-day  the  camera  makes  endless  records  of 
these  things,  old  and  new,  which  are  of  great 
service  to  present  generations  and  capable  of 
preservation'  to  posterity. 

To  travel  about  among  the  best  gardens  is 
a rare  privilege.  It  is,  indeed,  a pleasure  to 
work  in  such  surroundings  and  an  educational 
opportunity  as  well,  if  one  is  so  minded.  Gar- 
den-photography is  like  all  other  branches  of 
the  photographic  art  in  that  it  requires  much 
patience  and  unlimited  time.  The  problems 
are  more  or  less  difficult,  according  to  the  angle 
from  which  they  are  approached.  Serious 
work  of  this  kind,  purely  for  the  pleasure  of  it, 
is  so  seldom  met  with  that  it  seems  best  to  con- 
sider only  the  circumstances  which  impose  the 
greatest  difficulties.  These  are  procuring  illus- 
trations for  specific  garden-subjects  and  for 
articles  on  individual  gardens  from  a critical 
point  of  view. 

To  travel  long  distances  within  a given  time 
under  uncertain  weather-conditions  and  contend 
with  difficulties  which  cannot  he  foreseen,  will 


frequently  tax  one’s  endurance  and  skill.  To 
illustrate  a critical  article  the  photographs  must 
be  made  under  the  right  conditions  of  light,  or 
not  at  all.  The  garden  must  be  watched  through 
the  day  under  various  conditions  of  light  and 
shade  in  order  to  emphasize  or  subordinate  the 
parts,  as  the  subject  may  require.  If,  on  ar- 
rival, the  weather  is  not  suitable,  I wait  for  it  to 
become  so  and  then  require  from  one  to  three 
days  to  do  the  work,  according  to  its  magni- 
tude. In  the  meantime  one  may  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  garden  and  its  owner,  so  being 
better  able  to  make  an  interpretation  with  the 
camera.  On  one  occasion  I waited  a week  for 
the  rain  to  stop  and  was  then  obliged  to  make 
my  photographs  in  a fog.  Under  prolonged 
rain,  flowers  become  very  tender  and  disappear 
in  a few  hours  with  the  first  warm  sun.  If  one 
has  waited  a year  for  this  very  condition  and 
season  in  a particular  garden,  it  is  necessary  to 
watch  closely  lest  the  opportunity  he  lost.  It 
has  been  customary  for  me  to  begin  at  an  early 
hour,  working  until  late  in  the  evening.  When 
the  shadows  are  long  and  the  light  is  soft  and 
yellow  there  is  less  contrast  between  sunshine 
and  shadows.  There  is  also  better  perspective 
and  a better  separation  of  forms  than  may  be 
obtained  when  the  sun  is  high,  or  in  cloudy 
weather.  From  ten  to  half  past  two  in  sum- 
mer, when  the  sun  shines,  I prefer  not  to  at- 
tempt either  landscape-  or  garden-photographs. 
It  is  far  better  to  sit  in  the  shade  and  contem- 
plate the  work  to  be  done  later.  Some  subjects 
may  require  sunshine,  others  cloudy  weather. 
Rules  cannot  be  made  because  we  all  see  the 
subject  differently ; thus  the  procedure  must 
vary  with  the  individual.  I always  see  in  my 
subject  the  ultimate  result  and  manipulate  ex- 
posure, plate  and  print  so  as  to  attain  that  end. 

In  some  instances  gardens  are  part  of  the 
landscape,  in  others  they  are  organically  con- 
nected with  the  house.  These  are  important 
facts  that  must  not  be  overlooked.  In  the 
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latter  case  consider  the  house  chiefly  as  a com- 
plement to  the  garden  from  whichever  point  the 
view  is  made.  In  the  former,  look  for  some 
other  element  nearby  or  in  the  offscape  to  “ tie- 
in  ” with  the  garden  foreground.  It  may  be 
accentuation  of  distance,  or  height,  or  open 
areas,  or  sunlight,  or  tree-forms.  The  more 
you  study  the  subject,  the  more  there  becomes 
evident  the  necessity  of  careful  consideration. 
Gardens  are  frequently  very  personal  expres- 
sions of  their  owners.  In  these  instances  it  is 
sometimes  desirable  to  include  a figure  to  give  a 
touch  of  sentiment.  In  this  event  either  the 
garden  must  be  subordinated  to  the  figure  or 
the  reverse.  Thus  the  picture  becomes  more 
intimate  and  may  pleasantly  recall  associations 
years  hence. 

Details  or  flower-portraits  also  form  an  im- 
portant branch  of  garden-photography.  Most 
satisfactory  results  may  often  be  obtained  of 
flowers  growing  in  the  garden  by  careful  selec- 
tion and  choice  of  light  and  point  of  view. 
Many  subjects  present  surprising  difficulties 
when  cut  from  the  plant.  Some  change  their 
color  after  a few  hours  in  water,  whereas  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  prevent  others  from  wither- 
ing and  moving  during  exposure  if  a lifelike 
portrayal  is  desired. 

In  photographing  long  walks  I prefer,  in 
most  cases,  to  place  the  camera  to  one  side  of 
the  axis.  This  gives  a diagonal  line  which  is 
more  pleasing  in  connection  with  informal  plant- 
ings. It  also  conveys  a sense  of  distance  and  a 
feeling  of  motion  which  leads  you  from  fore- 
ground to  distance  unconsciously.  This  is  not 
so  apparent  in  a view  taken  down  the  axis. 
Straight  lines,  whether  of  color  or  path-borders, 
are  very  dominating  in  a photograph.  They 
compel  the  eye’s  attention  and  become  so  dis- 
turbing as  to  draw  the  interest  from  more  im- 
portant features.  A view  taken  from  one  side 
of  the  axis  overcomes  this  by  breaking  the  con- 
tinuous line  with  the  irregular  forms  of  the  bor- 
dering plants.  The  view  is  well  taken  when  it 
indicates  that  either  to  right  or  left  in  the  dis- 
tance there  is  something  of  interest.  This 
incites  the  imagination  to  a constructive  concep- 
tion of  the  garden.  Here  is  where  photography 
may  claim  some  consideration  as  an  art.  Over- 
sharpness is  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  to  the 
attainment  of  this  end.  It  tends  to  destroy  the 
suggestion  of  atmosphere  and  the  qualities  of 
light  on  which  a work  of  art  depends.  And  it 
destroys,  in  some  degree,  a sense  of  roundness 
and  distance  — stereoscopic  effect  — from  lack 
of  a scale  of  comparative  sharpness. 

Regarding  the  camera,  its  functions  and  adap- 
tability, there  are  persons  who  can  photograph 


a garden  in  an  hour  with  a pocket-camera  and 
enlarge  the  results  to  works  of  art.  I seem  to 
be  minus  that  faculty  and  so  pay  the  penalty  by 
carrying  from  forty  to  sixty  pounds  of  appara- 
tus. Upon  selecting  a view  and  examining  it 
on  the  ground-glass  of  a small  camera  it  is  often 
found  that  the  lens  is  not  of  the  right  focus, 
that  there  is  no  swing-back,  and  that  the  front 
does  not  rise  enough,  so  that  either  an  unsatis- 
factory negative  must  be  made  or  the  whole 
project  abandoned. 

My  own  camera  for  this  work  is  an  8 x 10 
compact  instrument  folding  to  about  8 x 12 
x 12  inches  and  carrying  a 6*4  x 8 V->  hack. 
I cannot  seem  to  work  satisfactorily  with  smaller 
sizes.  It  has  a large  front-hoard  with  ample 
rise  and  fall,  a long  bellows,  front-  and  back- 
focus  and  swing-hack  working  from  the  sides  of 
the  plate.  It  will  do  anything  a reasonable  per- 
son may  ask.  A hack  with  only  an  inch  swung 
is  of  little  use.  With  4 inches  results  are 
assured  that  otherwise  would  not  be  attainable. 
It  brings  increased  foreground  and  distance  to 
focus  at  once  with  the  lens  nearly  wide  open  if 
so  desired.  This  permits  quick  exposures  on 
windy  days,  obtaining  results  with  five  minutes’ 
wait  which  otherwise  might  require  an  hour. 

To  attempt  this  work  with  one  lens  is  to 
forego  half  the  opportunities.  I always  have 
three  focal  lengths  available — 7,  11  and  18 
inches,  and  sometimes  additional  lenses  of  8 
and  12  inches  respectively.  Invariably  I use 
the  longest  focus  that  the  subject  will  allow. 
This  increases  the  difficulties  but  yields  pictures 
of  finer  perspective  which  enlarge  with  greater 
satisfaction.  More  of  my  exposures  are  made 
with  a lens-cap  than  shutter,  the  latter  being 
preferably  a roller-blind. 

The  best  plate  to  use  is  one  that  will  minimize 
errors  by  allowing  two  or  three  times  normal 
exposure  without  spoiling  the  negative.  A 
double-coated  isochromatic  plate  of  medium 
speed  answers  these  requirements.  I never  use 
one  that  is  not  double-coated  unless  plates  of 
greater  color-correction  are  desired,  and  these 
are  not  made  double-coated.  A screen  or  ray- 
filter  is  sometimes  necessary  to  render  landscape 
and  sky  together.  The  common  error  is  to 
underexpose,  which  exaggerates  both  yellow  and 
blue,  leaving  the  reds  undertimed.  Another 
error  is  to  use  too  slowr  a plate  with  the  screen, 
thereby  exaggerating,  unless  fully  exposed  and 
carefully  developed.  Such  negatives  should  not 
show  great  contrast ; they  usually  look  flat  com- 
pared to  a no-screen  negative.  My  own  prac- 
tice is  to  use  a double-coated  instantaneous 
iso-plate  w'ith  a color-screen  requiring  from  six 
to  ten  times  normal  exposure  according  to  angle 
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dilute  developer  and  stopping  the  process  before 
the  image  is  completely  developed.  There  is 
little  to  he  gained  by  changing  the  developing- 
agent  frequently  in  the  hope  to  find  some 
panacea.  Some  have  inherent  qualities  which 
make  them  unsuitable  except  for  specific  pur- 
poses. Select  a good  agent  and  stick  to  it,  learn- 
ing its  action  by  constant  use. 

Plates  of  different  makers  vary  greatly. 
Those  of  one  require  a strong  developer  to  ob- 
tain a printable  negative,  whereas  those  of 
another  would  have  too  much  density  and  con- 
trast under  the  same  treatment.  It  seems  diffi- 
cult for  many  to  grow  away  from  the  old  rule 
of  developing  with  a strong  developer  until  the 
image  is  invisible.  Negatives  of  this  sort  waste 
much  time  in  printing.  To  maintain  the  proper 
relative  contrast  is  the  most  important  rule.  In 
this  way  negatives  may  he  thin  and  after  a few 
minutes’  exposure  in  sunlight  will  give  prints 
equal  to  those  requiring  as  many  hours. 

A suggestion  about  the  development  of  Auto- 
chromes may  not  he  out  of  place  here.  My 
practice  has  always  been  to  use  a dilute  solution 
requiring  several  times  as  long  as  the  Lumiere 
23/o-minute  method.  With  proper  exposure  the 
result  is  a transparency  requiring  no  intensifica- 
tion. Although  I have  not  attempted  to  make 
definite  proof  in  a technical  wav,  I believe  that 
this  method  yields  better  color  : it  is  very  no- 
ticeable in  the  greens.  A strongly-developed 
plate  often  records  the  greens  with  too  much 
blue.  This  is  because  insufficient  record  of  light 
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of  light  and  distance  of  subject.  The  eye  is  no 
instrument  for  judging  the  actinic  value  of  light ; 
so  if  you  wish  uniform,  properly-exposed  nega- 
tives, use  a meter  with  the  screen.  Garden 
tulips,  for  instance,  are  examples  of  the  purest 
colors  in  nature  and 
they  defy  rendering 
with  an  ordinary  in- 
stantaneous isochroma- 
tic  plate  even  with  a 
screen.  These  troubles 
are  with  the  reds,  but 
panchromatic  plates  are 
available  which  will  ren- 
der them  easily. 

A correctly-exposed 
plate  is  easily  ruined  in 
development.  An  iso- 
chromatic  plate  will 
make  a record  so  un- 
truthful as  to  be  hardly 
recognized.  The  de- 
velopment must  vary 
with  the  exposure  and 
according  to  the  result 
desired.  An  underex- 
posed plate  is  of  little 
use.  My  own  practice 
is  to  give  greatly  over- 
normal  exposure,  using 
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was  made  through  the  red  starch-grains  to 
modify  the  blue.  Since  it  is  impossible  to  cor- 
rect under-  or  overexposure,  but  only  to  regulate 
the  degree  of  contrast,  I hold  that  dilute  devel- 
opment allows  the  colors  which  have  had  least 
action  to  appear  sufficiently  to  modify  the  colors 
which  have  had  greater  action,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  colors  of  greater  action  do  not  become 
so  dense  in  the  negative  image,  thereby  making 
them  less  dominant.  The  most  important  fac- 
tor in  the  Autochrome  developer  seems  to  be 
the  regulation  of  the  alkali.  There  is  a great 
difference  in  alkalies,  as  may  be  learned  by 
comparing  tbe  action  of  the  carbonates  and 
hydrates  of  sodium,  potassium  and  ammonium. 

Aside  from  their  strength  of  solution  there  is 
variation  in  the  energy  with  which  they  affect 
the  gelatine  and  conse- 
quently the  photo- 
graphic image.  Auto- 
chromes require  an 
energetic  alkali  and  a 
considerable  amount  of 
bromide.  Ammonium 
hydrate  seems  to  be  the 
most  desirable ; but  if 
there  is  too  much,  even 
a variation  of  two  de- 
grees in  the  strength  of 
the  ammonia  used,  there 
is  an  exaggeration  of 
color  with  blue  predomi- 
nating. I have  used 
potassium  carbonate 
successfully,  but  sodium 
carbonate  yields  flatter 
positives  with  much-de- 
graded colors  by  ordi- 
nary treatment. 

In  the  printing  from 
monochrome  negatives, 
as  much  skill  is  required 
as  in  any  previous  opera- 
tion. There  are  too 
many  who  think  that 
any  kind  of  a print  from 
the  negative  ends  the 
process.  There  is  more 
opportunity  for  manip- 
ulation in  printing  than 
at  any  other  stage. 

Such  work  probably  is 
not  profitable  commer- 
cially, but  there  is  a 
higher  market  and  there 
is  personal  satisfaction 
in  making  the  best  in- 
terpretation of  the  sub-  ^ SPRING-GARDEN  ARTHUR  G.  ELDREDGE 


ject.  Platinum  and  carbon  are  splendid  processes. 
They  yield  to  endless  variation  of  treatment, 
giving  the  most  permanent  images  and  the  most 
satisfactory  results. 

In  the  completion  of  every  picture  the  trim- 
ming may  play  an  important  part.  It  is  a 
great  teacher  of  composition  and  will  help 
greatly  toward  more  careful  study  of  the  sub- 
ject on  the  ground-glass. 

An  unmounted  print  is  at  a great  disadvan- 
tage as  compared  to  the  same  print  mounted. 
I refer  to  hand-made  mounts  in  graded  tones 
to  match  the  print.  It  is  an  important  detail 
of  the  photographic  art  and  worthy  of  much 
serious  study ; it  is  a witness  of  your  skill  or 
indifference  ; it  is  the  completion  of  your  ex- 
pression of  the  subject. 
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Twentieth-Century  Stereo-Photography 

WILBUR  C.  SMITH  (Stereo  Smith) 


Stereoscopic  photography?  Same 

old  story,  with  its  many  intricate  per- 
plexities and  confusing  array  of  appa- 
ratus, did  you  say  ? Let’s  have  none  of  it,  you 
say ; very  well,  we'll  dispense  with  all  the 
“ Ifs,”  “ Ands  ” and  “ Buts  ” of  this  most  fas- 
cinating member  of  the  photographic  family 
and  get  down  to  its  origin  and  follow  it  briefly 
onward  to  what  will  lead  us  presently  into  that 
realm  of  placability : Photographic  Content- 
ment. 

It  is  taken  for  granted,  we  will  all  agree,  that 
two  eyes  see  more  and  better  than  one ; hence, 
two  photographic  lenses  set  in  the  same  relative 
position  as  the  Creator  placed  the  human  lenses 
must  logically  follow  in  photography.  To  those 
readers  who  desire  the  theory  of  the  stereoscope 
the  following  will  be  of  interest : 

Perception  of  perspective  and  what  is  termed 
the  solidity  of  an  object  depend  upon  the  fact 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  distance  between  the 
eyes,  the  right  eye  sees  parts  of  an  object  which 
is  invisible  to  the  left  eye,  and  vice  versa,  the 
two  separate  images  being  combined  by  the 
brain  into  one  impression.  If  a landscape,  for  in- 
stance, is  viewed  with  one  eye  alone,  the  effect  of 
perspective  to  a great  extent  vanishes.  Stereo- 
scopic effect  is  also  lessened  by  distance,  unless 
the  separation  of  the  taking-lenses  is  considerable. 
In  order  to  obtain  the  correct  stereoscopic  effect 
two  photographs  are  necessary  — one  represent- 
ing the  view  as  seen  with  the  right  eye  alone, 
the  other  representing  it  as  seen  with  the  left 
eye  alone  — and  these  two  pictures  must  be  so 
arranged  that  each  eye  sees  only  the  correspond- 
ing picture. 

Ingenious,  mechanical  and  optical  viewing- 
apparatus  has  been  made  which  is  commonly 
known  as  the  stereoscope,  varying  from  the 
original  device,  invented  by  Professor  Wheat- 
stone in  1826,  which  was  later  improved  by 
Sir  David  Brewster  in  1856,  and,  in  1861,  by 
Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  in  the  form  of  the 
popular  hand-stereoscope,  to  the  most  modern 
prismatic  multiple  stereoscope  lately  put  on  the 
market  by  a European  concern,  by  which  use 
the  Autochrome  can  be  viewed  without  cutting 
or  transposing  the  plate.  In  Wheatstone’s 
original  stereoscope  mirrors  were  employed  in- 
stead of  half  lenses  or  prisms.  Brewster’s 
stereoscope  dispensed  with  mirrors,  and  used 
instead  two  lenses  in  a box,  divided  by  an 
opaque  partition  down  the  middle,  the  glass 


slide  being  placed  at  the  bottom  and  the  whole 
viewed  toward  the  light.  This  style  of  stereo- 
scope is  chiefly  used  at  the  present  day,  of 
which  you  shall  hear  more. 

It  is  quite  imperative  to  use  matched  lenses 
of  the  same  focal  length,  and  any  reliable  lens- 
manufacturer  can  match  these  within  one  two- 
hundredth  of  an  inch,  which  is  allowable.  The 
use  of  F/6.3  or  F/6.8  lenses  are  ample  for  all 
purposes  when  using  lenses  of  five-  to  six-inch 
focus,  as  it  is  well  known  that  larger  openings 
reduce  depth  of  focus  too  much,  and  in  stereo- 
scopic photography  depth  of  focus  is  impera- 
tive. Softness  and  diffusion  destroy  the  plastic 
effect  of  the  view ; sharp  and  clearly-cut  nega- 
tives are  best. 

We  are  all  familiar,  more  or  less,  with  the 
old-fashioned  stereoscopic  view  printed  on 
glossy  P.  O.  P.  which,  until  recently,  adorned 
the  library-table  of  many  homes.  This  form 
of  stereograph,  ten  years  ago,  was  made  by  the 
thousand,  and  manufacturers  employed  skilled 
photographic  hunters  who  scoured  the  globe  to 
enable  us  to  sit  contentedly  by  the  fireside  of  a 
winter  evening  and  take  a brief  journey  through 
Palestine  and  almost  any  part  of  the  world. 

Nor  should  I neglect  to  mention  the  more  at- 
tractive form  of  stereographs  which  were  made 
as  glass  transparencies  backed  by  a fine  quality 
of  ground-glass  and  bound  together  like  lantern- 
slides.  These  glass  stereographs  are  as  old  as 
the  paper  variety,  but  somewhat  expensive. 
The  finest  of  these  were  made  by  a celebrated 
Paris  firm  and  sold  in  this  country  at  two  dol- 
lars and  a half  each,  but  were  fully  worth  it. 
When  viewed  by  transmitted  light,  either  in  a 
hand-stereoscope  or,  better  still,  in  a revolving- 
stereoscope  — a small,  upright  cabinet  holding 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  pictures  — these 
glass  stereoscopic  transparencies  exemplified 
the  highest  degree  of  realism  and,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  they  still  remain  unsurpassed,  except, 
of  course,  by  perfectly-executed  stereoscopic 
Autochromes.  Then  there  were  the  translu- 
cent, colored  stereographs  made  in  Paris  during 
the  seventies,  representing  grand  opera  scenes, 
genre-subjects,  etc. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  there  is  likely 
to  be  a more  or  less  restricted  use  of  the  well- 
known  paper  stereoscopic  views,  the  standard 
size  of  which  is  814  x 7 inches  ; for  most  per- 
sons who  own  collections  of  recent  superior 
productions  by  reliable  publishers  will  continue 
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to  enjoy  them  for  many  years  to  come.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  extremely  realistic  large-size 
stereoscopic  transparencies. 

But,  as  if  by  magic,  these  views  lose  their 
charm  and  we  learn  that  the  value  of  a nickel, 
when  invested  wisely,  will  entitle  us  to  a cozy 
seat  in  a nice,  dark,  ill-ventilated  hall  where 
our  travel-pictures  dance  before  our  eyes.  So 
great  has  this  magical  change  become,  that 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent,  and  many 
millions  more  will  be  spent  to  entice  this  nickel 
of  ours  ; but  the  history  and  achievements  of 
this  great  nickel-industry  is  left  for  more  bril- 
liant and  fertile  minds  to  enthrall  you  with  its 
wonders. 

Twentieth-century  stereoscopic  work  is  done 
with  such  simplicity  and  ease  that  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  within  ten  years  sixty  per  cent  of  our 
amateurs  will  he  veshpocket  stereo-enthusiasts. 
You  ask  what  is  vest-pocket  stereo-work,  and 


largements  made  therefrom  are  remarkable  for 
depth  and  crispness,  and  stereo-slides  made 
from  these  negatives  will  project  on  a six-foot 
screen  with  remarkably  good  effect.  Prints 
are  usually  made  upon  glass  slides  of  extra  thin 
stock,  but  some  prefer  to  print  upon  double- 
weight paper  and  view  in  a hand-stereoscope. 

Cameras  capable  of  doing  this  class  of  work 
are  all  of  European  manufacture,  which  is 
naturally  to  be  regretted.  However,  these  skilled 
foreigners  have  left  nothing  to  be  desired  in 
design  and  workmanship,  compactness  and  ease 
of  manipulation  ; hence  we  need  not  worry  about 
camera-equipment,  as  these  instruments  can  be 
purchased  at  $12  to  $200.  The  Glyphoscope. 
made  in  France,  sells  at  the  minimum  price  and 
is  a respectable  instrument  of  good  mechanical 
construction  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  simi- 
larly-priced cameras  of  domestic  make.  For 
the  beginner  this  camera  makes  a good  start 


FIG.  1.  VEST-POCKET  STEREO-PKINT  EXACT  SIZE  W.  C.  SMITH 


how  does  it  differ  from  the  views  of  the  library- 
table  by  the  fireside?  We  all  are  aware  that 
the  shorter  the  focal  length  of  a photographic 
lens,  the  greater  its  depth,  i.e.,  the  ability  to 
render  near  and  far  objects  sharply.  The  old- 
fashioned  stereoscopic  camera  usually  employed 
five-inch  lenses  which,  at  full  opening  of  F/ 6.8, 
would  not  define  sharply  objects  from  ten  feet 
to  thirty  feet  without  stopping  down  consider- 
ably with  resulting  loss  of  speed,  which  necessi- 
tated the  use  of  a tripod  in  most  cases.  By 
cutting  this  five-inch  focal  length  in  half,  note 
what  happens  at  F 6.8.  All  objects  from  ten  to 
thirty  feet  will  be  rendered  quite  sharply  and 
negatives  made  will  be  capable  of  fair  enlarge- 
ment. Negatives  made  with  this  type  of  camera 
employing  two  matched  two  and  one-half-inch 
lenses  usually  use  plates  or  films  of  45  by  107 
mm.  or  1%  by  4%($  inches  (which  is  a stand- 
ard size  now  all  over  the  world).  Postcard  en- 


and  the  results  are  astonishing.  The  Ernemann 
and  lea  45  by  107  mm.  cameras  come  next  in 
price,  around  the  $50  mark,  having  better  shut- 
ters and  being  more  carefully  made.  But  one 
has  to  touch  the  $00  mark  before  real  camera- 
contentment  is  reached.  The  writer  believes 
that  he  has  attained  this  happy  state  in  the  use 
of  his  Goerz  Vest-Pocket  Stereo  Tenax.  which 
combines  the  good  features  of  all  cameras  of 
this  type  and  eliminates  the  excessive  weight 
and  bulk  which  characterize  most  all  cameras 
of  this  kind,  the  size  and  weight  being  about 
fifty  per  cent  less  than  that  of  its  nearest  com- 
petitor. 

The  Richard  Verascope  is  an  ingenious  all- 
metal,  non-folding  type  of  camera  which  has  its 
merits,  the  greatest  of  which  is  its  magazine  for 
holding  twelve  plates  ready  for  instant  change. 
Focusing  is  fixed  on  this  camera,  but  bonnets  or 
supplementary  lenses  are  furnished  at  a small 
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extra  cost.  Much  like  the  Richard,  the  Voigt- 
l&nder  camera  is  of  the  non-folding  metal-type, 
covered  with  leather.  Focusing  is  provided  in 
an  extension-mount  of  the  lenses.  A smooth- 
working plate-magazine  is  its  chief  claim. 

Another  important  camera  having  plate-maga- 
zine advantages  is  the  Ernemann  Stereo-Reflex, 
45  x 107  mm.  in  size,  measuring  3^  x 3yo  x 5y> 
inches  and  costing  $114  to  $200.  All  the  ad- 
vantages of  reflex  construction,  including  focus- 
ing-hood  and  focal-plane  shutter,  are  embodied 
in  this  instrument. 

The  accompanying  cut  (see  Fig.  1)  gives  one 
an  idea  of  the  size  and  sharpness  of  views 
yielded  hv  this  type  of  camera,  which  was 
taken  with  a full-open  lens. 

1 -This,  my  friends,  is  the  photographic  work  of 
the  future,  and  in  this  country  alone  there  are 


SINSABURO  NIWA 

now  over  two  thousand  stereoscopic  cameras  in 
use  and  the  number  is  rapidly  increasing. 
Hence,  it  behooves  us  to  look  into  this  alluring 
branch  of  photography  and  learn  why  so  many 
are  reaching  this  plane  of  camera-contentment. 

[There  has  been  lately  organized  a camera- 
club,  called  “ The  Stereo-Club  of  America,” 
which  all  stereo-workers  are  invited  to  join. 
The  object  of  this  organization  is  to  promote  the 
use  of  stereo-photography  and  to  form  an  ex- 
change whereby  members  can  know  who  are  the 
workers  in  this  branch.  An  exchange  can  be 
formed  whereby  members  can  exchange  their 
slides  for  those  of  other  workers.  This  club  has 
been  started  by  Mr.  Wilbur  Curtis  Smith,  more 
commonly  known  as  “ Stereo  Smith.”  He  may 
be  addressed  at  1847  Sixty-First  Street,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  — Ed.'] 
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THREE  ASPECTS  OF  A GARGOYLE 

PHOTOGRAPHED  WITH  AN  8-INCH  RECTILINEAR  LENS 
PHOTOGRAPHED  WITH  A TELEPHOTO  AT  SAME  EXTENSION- 
PHOTOGRAPHED  WITH  A 16-INCH  EXTENSION  FROM  SAME  STANDPOINT 
F.  BROMHEAD 


POLO  PHOTOGRAPHED  WITH  A 17-INCH  TELEPHOTO-LENS,  F/5.4,  Viooo  SECOND 


The  Versatility  of  the  Telephoto-Lens 

In  Two  Parts  — Part  I 

A.  E.  Swoyer 


THAT  the  telephoto-lens  does  not  enjoy  a 
wider  use  and  a more  general  employ- 
ment among  advanced  photographers  is 
due  largely  to  the  manufacturers  of  such  appa- 
ratus. These  gentlemen,  apparently  consider- 
ing the  telephoto  rather  as  a telescope  with 
camera  attached  than  as  a lens,  are  content  to 
illustrate  the  work  of  their  product  with  a series 
of  three  or  four  views,  representing,  respec- 
tively, a scene  photographed  with  the  ordinary 
lens  and  with  the  telephoto  at  various  magnifi- 
cations. While  the  telephoto  was  designed 
primarily  for  the  photography  of  objects  ordi- 
narily inaccessible  or  at  a great  distance,  the 
same  qualities  which  make  it  preeminent  in  this 
field  adapt  it  to  a much  wider  range  of  useful- 
ness. To  understand  this  the  more  fully,  let 
us  consider  these  qualities  in  detail. 

First,  the  telephoto  is  equivalent  to  a lens  of 
extremely  long  focus,  yet  of  less  cost  and  bulk, 
and  requiring  a much  shorter  bellows-draw  than 
would  such  a lens  ; moreover,  it  will  do  any- 


thing that  may  be  accomplished  with  the  latter 
and  some  things  that  cannot.  We  see  at  once  a 
vista  of  possibilities  opened  up  by  this  feature 
alone,  for  long  focus  implies  the  proper  render- 
ing of  atmosphere  and  perspective,  as  well  as 
increased  size  of  image ; this  value  is  enhanced 
when  we  consider  that  certain  forms  of  tele- 
photo may  be  used  for  hand-camera  work  and 
for  exposures  as  fast  as  the  one  one-thousandth 
part  of  a second. 

Second,  the  focus  of  the  telephoto  is  variable, 
with  corresponding  alterations  in  the  angle  cov- 
ered ; this  enables  the  photographer  to  select 
the  most  artistic  viewpoint  and,  by  altering  the 
magnification,  fill  his  plate  with  that  which 
makes  the  picture.  This  advantage  will  be  ap- 
preciated when  we  realize  that  the  ordinary 
lens  allows  us  but  a constant  image  of  an  object 
from  a certain  viewpoint,  and  that,  although  a 
picture  is  made  up  of  that  which  is  included,  a 
masterpiece  is  formed  by  that  which  is  omitted. 
More  than  that,  it  allows  the  camera-worker  to 
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dispense  with  the  expensive  and  bulky  battery 
of  lenses  usually  considered  necessary  to  a 
proper  equipment,  and  allows  him  far  more 
flexibility  than  would  such  a battery  ; it  is  to  he 
remembered,  as  well,  that  this  control  over  focus 
and  angle  is  obtained  with  comparatively  small 
variation  in  camera-extension  and  by  the  simple 
movement  of  a graduated  tube  instead  of  by 
substituting  another  lens-system.  While  it  is 
true  that  the  same  effect  may  be  approximated 
by  exposing  with  the  ordinary  lens  and  then 
enlarging  a selected  portion  of  the  resulting 
negative,  there  is  no  comparison  in  the  results 
obtained  by  the  two  methods,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  inconvenience  of  the  latter. 

Third,  the  telephoto  is  absolutely  accurate  in 
its  rendition  of  perspective,  a valuable  consider- 
ation to  the  pictorialist  as  well  as  to  the  com- 
mercial photographer  and  studio-operator  ; the 
image  which  it  gives  is  extremely  fine  grained 
and  of  beautiful  definition. 

Having  thus  briefly  capitulated  the  essential 
advantages  of  the  telephoto  lens  over  those  of 
the  ordinary  type,  let  us  consider  wherein  this 
superiority  may  he  utilized  for  our  benefit. 
Beginning  with  the  photography  of  distant  ob- 
jects, for  which  purpose  the  telephoto  was  de- 
signed, this  type  is  naturally  unrivaled ; it 
should,  therefore,  occupy  as  important  a place 


in  the  kit  of  the  professional  photographer  as 
does  the  wide-angle.  Just  as  the  latter  lens 
often  enables  the  making  of  exposures  which 
would  otherwise  be  impossible,  so  does  the  tele- 
photo bring  the  distant  view  within  the  scope  of 
the  camera.  I have  in  mind  at  least  one  in- 
stance where  this  device  solved  a difficult  prob- 
lem to  the  resulting  profit  of  a commercial 
photographer  who  had  the  order  for  a series  of 
views  about  a famous  hotel-resort  on  the  shore 
of  a lake.  The  building  was  a mammoth  affair 
and  located  so  close  to  the  water  that,  even  with 
a lens  covering  the  widest  possible  angle,  only 
an  incomplete  and  much  distorted  view,  with  an 
almost  entire  elimination  of  the  picturesque 
foreground,  was  possible. 

The  photographer  in  desperation  was  making 
plans  to  erect  a platform  out  in  the  lake,  when 
he  happened  to  think  of  his  telephoto.  He 
took  it  across  the  water  and  from  the  opposite 
shore  made  a negative  that  was  a complete  sat- 
isfaction to  his  clients.  The  view  showed  not 
only  the  hotel  itself,  but  the  surroundings  in 
their  proper  relation  to  it ; whereas,  even  had 
an  exposure  with  a short-focus  lens  been  possi- 
ble. all  intervening  planes  and  atmosphere  would 
have  been  wiped  away  and  the  result  would  have 
been  commonplace,  to  say  the  least. 

In  many  other  cases  the  telephoto  would 
prove  its  worth,  even  if  it  were  not  for  the 
feature  of  variable  magnification  which  allows 
the  photographer  to  select  his  viewpoint  and 
then  include  as  much  or  as  little  as  he  may 
care  to  do  ; this  in  itself  is  an  economy  and  an 
advantage  worth  considering.  It  is  a feature 
particularly  valuable  to  the  maker  of  architec- 
tural records,  views  of  public  buildings  and  sim- 
ilar commercial  subjects : he  can  set  up  his 
camera  wherever  it  is  the  most  convenient  and 
calmly  produce  his  negatives  — which  may,  at 
will,  he  anything  from  a properly-rendered 
view  of  the  complete  building  to  a detail  of  the 
cornice.  Moreover,  such  views  differ  from 
those  made  with  the  ordinary  lens  in  that  if 
one  line  measured  upon  the  ground-glass  hears  a 
certain  relation  in  length  to  the  same  line  in  the 
object  photographed,  all  other  lines  have  that 
same  relation  — a point  most  important  in 
work  of  this  sort.  A study  of  the  illustrations 
will  do  more  to  impress  the  value  of  these  fea- 
tures, as  well  as  the  possibilities  of  varying  focal 
lengths,  than  would  any  amount  of  descriptive 
writing. 

Few  photographers  would  think  of  utilizing 
the  telephoto  for  copying  to  scale,  still-life 
photography  and  similar  work  : yet  it  will  pro- 
duce superior  results  in  these  fields  and  is  avail- 
able in  all  cases  where  prolonged  exposure  is  no 
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objection.  In  copying,  the  telephoto  is  valuable 
because  of  the  feature  previously  mentioned, 
i.e.,  that  of  reproducing  all  lines  in  correct  rela- 
tion to  those  of  the  original  and  in  the  same 
scale.  For  still-life  work  it  gives  a separation 
of  planes,  a freedom  of  distortion  and  a “ nat- 
uralness ” impossible  with  a lens  of  short  focus, 
as  well  as  a rendering  of  texture  that  approaches 
perfection. 

So  far  we  have  dealt  only  with  those  classes 
of  work  where  prolonged  exposure  was  no  detri- 
ment ; consider  now  the  various  occasions  upon 
which  the  ability  to  obtain  a snapshot  picture 
at  a long  distance,  yet  with  a large-sized  image, 
would  be  highly  desirable.  Not  so  long  ago 
this  was  an  impossibility  ; but  to-day  the  advent 
of  a new  type  of  telephoto-lens  has  solved  the 
problem.  Some  of  these  lenses  are  not  properly 
telephotos  in  that  they  give  but  one  degree  of 
magnification,  although  they  possess  the  other 
qualifications  of  that  type ; thus,  the  Zeiss 
“ Magnar  ” working  at  F/10  will  give  an 
image  about  two  and  one-half  times  the  size  of 
that  possible  with  the  ordinary  type  and  with 
but  slight  increase  in  the  camera-extension,  as 
does  the  Cooke-Telar  (working  at  F/7)  and  the 
Ross  Telecentric.  The  latter  has  virtually  the 
corrections  of  an  anastigmat  and  may  be  obtained 
with  a working-aperture  as  large  as  F/4.5. 
A type  which  has  a still  wider  range  of  service, 
in  that  its  magnification  is  variable  and  limited 
only  by  the  bellows-capacity  of  the  camera,  may 
be  found  in  the  Dallmeyer  “ Adon,”  which 
may  be  obtained  in  as  great  an  intensity  as 
F /4.  5 ! What  possibilities,  therefore,  are  opened 
up  by  the  introduction  of  lenses  of  this  type  ? 

If  you  are  interested  in  natural  history,  here 
is  the  means  by  which  you  can  obtain  life-like 
pictures  of  animals  in  their  native  haunts,  for 
with  such  apparatus  slow  snapshots  may  be  made 
in  the  deepest  woods  and  the  poorest  of  lights  ; 
further,  it  is  not  necessary  to  approach  to  within 
a few  feet  of  a shy  animal  or  of  a dangerous 
one  in  order  to  obtain  an  image  of  useful  size 
plentiful  in  minute  detail. 

If  you  are  a professional  photographer  with 
a studio  boasting  neither  the  length  nor  the 
breadth  of  the  Woolworth  Building,  you  can 
still  make  cabinet  heads,  busts  and  similar  styles 
with  these  new  lenses,  minus  the  distortion  com- 
mon to  those  of  short  focus  ; and,  with  the  large 
apertures  at  your  disposal,  you  can  make  them 
with  the  shortest  of  exposures.  In  brief,  although 
one  would  not  upon  first  thought  consider  a tele- 
photo as  eminently  suitable  for  large  portraits 
in  small  studios,  a trial  will  prove  their  worth ; 
after  a comparison  of  results,  you  will  never 
go  back  to  the  old  wide-angle  for  such  use. 
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Then  there’s  the  press-photographer,  whose 
work  embraces  anything  from  snapping  a fire 
from  beyond  the  police-lines,  picturing  a bashful 
celebrity  or  catching  a “ swell  ” play  at  third 
from  the  sanctity  (and  distance)  of  the  press-box, 
to  focusing  an  aeroplane  a thousand  feet  or  so 
ovei'head ; what  does  the  telephoto  mean  to  him  ? 
He  can  still  use  the  utmost  speed  of  which  his 
focal-plane  shutter  is  capable  ; but  instead  of 
being  in  the  thick  of  the  action,  cursed  by 
umpire,  players  and  spectators  alike  and  earning 
his  living  at  great  personal  risk,  he  can  occupy 
a seat  in  the  grandstand  and  still  obtain  images 
as  large  as  those  he  might  obtain  were  he  directly 
upon  the  firing-line.  Or  if  it  is  his  desire  to  get 
out  upon  the  field  and  by  an  error  of  judgment 
he  is  lined  up  back  of  third  base  when  the  excit- 
ing play  is  pulled  oft'  at  second,  he  has  no  need 
to  lose  the  opportunity  for  quick  focusing  and 
the  telephoto  will  still  do  the  work  in  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  manner. 

So  much  for  the  technical  uses  of  the  tele- 
photo ; and  if  I have  not  made  out  a case  for 
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that  instrument,  then  it  is  because  words  and 
pictures  are  inefficient,  for  one  might  go  on 
almost  indefinitely  in  discovering  new  and  advan- 
tageous uses  to  which  it  may  he  put.  At  any 
rate,  whether  you  are  commercial  photographer. 


studio-man,  press-photographer,  naturalist  or 
just  plain  camera-fiend,  you  cannot  afford  to 
overlook  the  many  and  varied  possibilities  of  the 
telephoto. 

( To  be  continued) 
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Telephotography  with  Autochrome  Plates 

H.  F.  PERKINS,  Ph.D. 


SINCE  the  introduction  of  the  Autochrome- 
process  of  color-photography  by  the 
Lumiere  Company  in  1907,  scarcely  a 
month  has  gone  by  without  witnessing  the  ap- 
plication of  the  process  to  some  new  field  of 
work  — scientific,  commercial  or  artistic.  The 
opportunity  for  experimentation  has  proved  en- 
ticing to  a great  number  of  workers,  and  while 
there  have  been  a few  disappointments,  it  may 
be  said  without  hesitation  that  this  process  has 
lent  itself,  far  beyond  the  expectations  of  its 
most  ardent  devotees,  to  most  of  the  branches 
to  which  it  has  been  applied. 

While,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable  use  to 
which  the  color-photograph  has  been  put  is  the 
portrait  — most  of  all  the  child-portrait  — the 
field  of  landscape-photography  has  unquestion- 
ably yielded  the  largest  number  of  beautiful 
results.  The  scenes  of  every  season  in  the 
year  are  by  this  means  reproduced  in  a manner 
at  the  same  time  more  true  to  nature  and  more 
artistic  than  in  the  old  black  and  white  print. 
The  difficulty  of  making  copies  from  a single 
original  has  proved,  to  be  sure,  a serious  one. 
A landscape-Autochrome,  more  than  most  others, 
is  hard  to  copy  onto  another  Autochrome  plate, 
and  the  writer  has  found  no  way  to  make  a 
copy  which  is  identical  with  the  original  in 
the  strength  of  the  colors.  The  more  delicate  the 
color  in  sky  and  brightly-lighted  foliage,  the 
more  likely  is  the  copy  to  show  overexposure 
in  these  parts  of  the  plate.  Despite  this  diffi- 
culty, it  is  by  no  means  impossible  to  make 
copies  which  are  very  pleasing  and  of  great 
merit,  even  though  they  may  not  be  quite  as 
delicate  as  the  original. 

The  many  landscape-studies  which  require  a 
lens  of  long  focus  to  give  them  adequate  size  in 
the  finished  picture  may  be  undertaken  with  no 
more  than  the  usual  precautions  in  Autochromy. 
As  the  exposure  of  an  Autochrome-plate  is 
much  longer  than  that  of  the  ordinary  plate  or 
film,  it  necessitates  a very  rigid  camera  when 
a long  bellows  is  used.  But  the  same  thing  is 
true  in  all  work  with  a telephoto-lens.  A vibra- 
tion sufficient  to  make  trouble  in  twenty  seconds 
would  be  likely  to  make  itself  evident  in  one 
second. 

Mention  has  been  made  by  some  writers  of 
the  difficulty  encountered  in  taking  photographs 
of  distant  objects,  like  mountains  and  clouds, 
on  Autochrome  plates.  It  has  been  asserted 
that,  when  the  regular  color-screen  is  used  in 


this  work,  the  excess  of  blue  rays  in  the  atmos- 
phere produces  an  unnatural  result,  masking  all 
other  visible  color  in  distant  objects  with  a haze 
of  blue.  Experience  has  led  me  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  is  no  more  difficulty  from  this 
exaggeration  of  the  blues  in  distant  work  than 
in  photographing  near-by  objects  of  equally  deli- 
cate colors  and  that  if  the  exposure  is  correct, 
scientifically  or  practically  correct  — that  is, 
within  a reasonable  range  of  error  — there  will 
be  no  noticeable  distortion  of  the  color.  I am 
inclined  to  believe  that  some  photographers, 
who  have  complained  of  trouble  with  their 
Autochromes  in  the  rendering  of  the  blues  or  of 
the  yellows,  have  either  made  the  mistake  of 
using  an  improvised  color-screen  or  else  have 
seriously  erred  in  their  exposures.  It  is  unfor- 
tunately true  that  the  same  color  which  is  cor- 
rectly rendered  by  correct  exposure  may  be 
incorrectly  rendered  through  quite  a wide  range 
of  modified  shades  by  too  long  or  too  short  expo- 
sure. Lavender,  for  example,  appears  blue  if 
underexposed,  red  if  overexposed.  Besides, 
there  is  some  range  of  color,  both  above  and 
below  the  correct  tint,  due  to  chemical  causes 
other  than  exposure,  sometimes  easy,  sometimes 
difficult,  or  impossible  to  determine.  That  this 
variation  is  due  to  chemical  rather  than  atmos- 
pheric conditions,  is  certain  from  the  following 
experiment.  Two  plates  from  the  same  box 
were  exposed  the  same  length  of  time  in  the 
same  camera  and  behind  the  same  screen  on  the 
same  subject.  The  two  exposures  were  made 
one  right  after  the  other.  They  were  devel- 
oped by  two  different  workers  about  equally 
expert  in  Autochrome  technic.  The  results 
differed  considerably  in  the  tone,  the  one  hav- 
ing a greenish  cast,  which  was  not  noticeable  in 
the  other. 

Landscapes 

The  same  fascination  which  prompts  one  to 
make  pictures  in  black  and  white,  by  the  use  of 
a lens  of  long  focus,  of  distant  mountain-peaks 
or  of  valleys  and  streams  from  the  higher  alti- 
tudes, tempts  one  into  the  same  field  with  the 
Autochrome  plate.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
there  is  just  as  much  additional  beauty  in  the 
Autochrome  telephotograph  as  in  the  ordinary 
Autochrome,  and  there  is  no  question  at  all  as 
to  the  greater  realism  of  the  result  when  the 
plate  used  reproduces  the  colors  than  when  it 
yields  only  black  and  white.  It  was  my  privi- 
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lege  to  spend  several  weeks  with  two  cameras 
and  a trunk  full  of  fresh  Autochrome  plates  in 
the  Yellowstone  Park  and  the  Canadian  Rockies. 
Many  scenes  were  encountered  during  that  time 
which  demanded  a telephoto-lens  for  their  ren- 
dering. It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
records  obtained  at  this  time  were  not  only 
unique,  but  had  great  beauty  as  well.  Perhaps 
I may  be  permitted  to  speak  particularly  of  two 
or  three  special  instances. 

On  the  road  from  Mammoth  Hot  Springs 
in  the  Y’ellowstone  Park,  one  of  the  countless 
strange  things  that  the  traveler  sees  during  his 
second  day’s  drive  by  the  regular  stage  is  the 
Excelsior  Geyser.  The  overflow  of  this  geyser 
pours  into  the  Firehole  River  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  stream,  whereas  the  road  follows  the  right 
bank.  The  only  view  of  this  beautifully-colored 
terrace  is,  therefore,  from  the  road  across  the 
stream.  In  order  to  photograph  any  of  the  details 
of  the  richly-colored  deposits,  it  is  necessary  to 
use  a long-focus  lens.  The  small  pictures  obtained 
by  the  ordinary  hand-camera  show  the  entire 
terrace  well  enough,  but  there  are  many  beau- 
tiful and  brilliantly-colored  portions  which  are 
well  worth  photographing  singly,  and  this  can 
be  done  only  in  the  way  mentioned.  This  is 
but  one  of  the  hundreds  of  instances  when  it  is 
highly  desirable,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  to 
employ  the  telephoto-lens,  and  there  is  not 
nearly  the  same  advantage  to  be  gained  from 
the  ordinary  photograph  of  such  details  as  from 
the  Autochrome.  The  chief  beauty,  the  principal 
scientific  value  of  such  a record,  is  in  the  color. 
One  might  make  a list  of  scores  of  scenes  and  de- 
tails of  rock-structure,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
approach  near  enough  to  photograph  with  the 
ordinary  lens  and  have  the  picture  amount  to 
anything  at  all,  and  in  which  the  value  consists 
in  the  color.  In  many  cases  the  color  itself  is 
the  matter  of  chief  interest  and  many  other 
times  the  structure  cannot  be  represented  ade- 
quately except  as  it  is  brought  out  by  the  shades 
and  contrasts  of  color.  The  Autochrome  pic- 
tures which  resulted  from  photographing  these 
subjects  reproduce,  when  projected  with  the 
lantern,  with  amazing  fidelity  all  the  fine  points 
that  one  never  sees  in  other  views  of  the  Yellow- 
stone. This  remark  applies  particularly  to  the 
scientific  or  educational  value  of  such  photo- 
graphs. That  is  surely  a more  severe  test  than 
their  value  as  artistic  landscapes.  Indeed,  the 
artistic  quality  of  a picture  made  in  this  man- 
ner would  depend  upon  the  same  conditions 
as  the  scientific.  Realism  in  photography  will 
stand  more  violence  if  the  subject  is  purely 
artistic  than  if  it  must  be  scientifically  accurate 
or  lose  all  its  value. 


In  regard  to  the  technic  of  Autochrome-tele- 
photography. there  are  no  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come in  any  wise  different  from  those  which 
are  met  in  the  ordinary  work  with  a long-focus 
lens  and  black-and-white  plates.  It  has  already 
been  pointed  out  that  there  is  some  difficulty  in 
preventing  the  vibrations  caused  by  the  wind, 
which  blur  the  picture.  This  difficulty  was 
encountered  more  frequently  than  usual,  cer- 
tainly more  frequently  than  was  agreeable, 
when  the  writer  was  working  in  the  Canadian 
Rockies.  After  waiting  several  days  at  Laggan 
for  the  rain  and  snow  to  stop  and  the  mists  to 
lift,  a beautiful  bright  day  with  the  twang  of  au- 
tumn seemed  to  give  all  the  conditions  that  the 
photographer’s  heart  could  desire.  The  equip- 
ment was  made  ready  — a 5 x 7 camera  with 
particularly  heavy  tripod  and  ten  holders  filled 
with  Autochrome  plates.  The  day’s  work  had 
been  planned  to  the  last  detail,  and  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  program  appeared  the  memoran- 
dum : “ Telephoto  of  Glacier  across  Lake 

Louise.”  Now  many  of  my  readers  remember 
that  beautiful  scene  from  the  Lake  Louise 
Chalet.  Four  miles  away  the  white  curtain  of 
snow  divides  the  two  towering  masses  of  moun- 
tain which  form  the  east  and  west  banks  of  the 
lake.  The  glacier  comes  down  from  Mount 
Victoria  directly  towards  the  southern  end  of 
the  lake.  Its  steep  descent  is  broken  abruptly 
by  a fall  over  a perpendicular  cliff  on  the  face 
of  the  mountain,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
high.  At  the  base  it  re-forms  in  a broad  sheet, 
the  huge  masses  of  snow  and  ice,  rock-laden, 
falling  at  frequent  intervals  with  a thunderous 
roar,  throwing  high  a great  cloud  of  powdered 
ice  and  snow  like  spray.  Few  who  have  ever 
gazed  upon  this  beautiful  and  wonderful  scene 
can  forget  the  deep  impression  which  it  first 
made  upon  them.  And  this  impression  is  due 
partly  to  the  wonderful  symmetry  of  the  setting 
which  makes  this  beautiful  lake  one  of  the  most 
notable  in  the  world  ; partly  also  to  the  extraordi- 
nary contrast  of  light  and  shade — the  towering 
peaks,  the  dazzling  snow-fields  and  the  soft 
foliage  of  the  evergreens  which  fringe  the  lake  ; 
but  most  of  all  to  the  wonders  of  coloring  for 
which  this  little  body  of  water  is  peculiarly  fa- 
mous. Artists  assert  that  they  see  as  many  as 
thirty  shades  of  blue  and  green  in  the  waters 
of  Lake  Louise  at  the  same  instant. 

It  was.  therefore,  with  the  keenest  anticipa- 
tion that  I set  out  with  the  determination  to 
make  the  best  possible  use  of  this  bright,  crisp 
morning  and  of  my  photographic  opportunities. 
Surely  it  were  a shame  to  leave  this  spot  with- 
out making  permanent  records  of  as  many  of 
the  beauties  of  this  lovely  lake  as  could  possibly 
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be  photographed.  It  was,  therefore,  a great 
disappointment  to  find  that  the  wind  was  com- 
ing up  through  the  valley  to  the  north  and  in- 
creasing at  every  moment.  Fortunately,  however, 
it  was  not  necessary  to  abandon  my  purpose,  as 
my  instrument  was  stable  enough  for  the  neces- 
sary exposures  of  four  to  ten  seconds  with  my 
8%-inch  lens.  I despaired  of  getting  my  view 
of  the  glacier  with  the  telescopic  lens  ; but  here, 
again,  I was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that 
the  best  view  of  the  glacier  was  to  be  obtained 
from  the  upper  story  of  the  hotel.  This  gave 
an  opportunity  to  focus  the  camera  indoors,  out 
of  the  way  of  the  wind,  and  an  eight-times  en- 
largement was  made  with  the  full  draw  of  the 
17-inch  bellows.  The  resulting  photograph  has 
the  appearance  of  having  been  made  from  a cap- 
tive balloon  at,  perhaps,  half  a mile  from  the 
glacier.  It  shows  with  perfect  clearness  the 
remarkable  “ interrupted  ” glacier  a point 
which,  for  scientific  importance,  has  no  small 
weight,  since  there  are  only  a few  other  inter- 
rupted glaciers  known  to  geologists.  But  not 
only  is  the  picture  of  educational  value,  but  it 
reproduces  the  beautiful  greens  and  blues  of  the 
lake  and  the  deep  shades  of  the  foliage  along 
its  banks.  Here  and  there  a brilliant  bush 
foretells  the  early  approach  of  autumn,  as  does 
the  ice  which  encrusts  the  branches  of  the  trees 
on  the  higher  levels. 

One  other  instance  of  the  use  of  the  Auto- 
chrome plates  now  under  consideration  is  found 
in  our  own  New  England  mountains.  A peculiar 
feature  of  the  Adirondack  Mountains  is  the 
labyrinth  of  peaks  which  rise,  range  on  range, 
westward  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain. 
In  many  cases  the  best  views  of  single  mountains, 
and  certainly  of  the  range  as  a whole,  are  to  be 
had  only  from  the  highlands  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  lake.  Here,  again,  the  Autochrome  plate 
and  the  telescopic  lens  come  admirably  into 
play.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  how  the  distance 
is  annihilated  and  the  successive  ranges  in  their 
proper  planes  are  brought  up  close  to  the  eye. 
The  combination  with  Autochrome  plates  is 
most  advantageous,  owing  to  the  property  of 
these  plates,  which  has  been  remarked  by  many 
who  have  seen  my  own  pictures  of  the  view  just 
mentioned  and  of  many  similar  scenes.  Even 
when  taken  with  the  ordinary  medium-focus 
lens,  Autochrome  Hews  of  the  Adirondack 
Mountains  or  any  similar  succession  of  ranges 
at  varying  distances  from  the  camera  reproduce 
the  plane-values  in  such  a way  as  to  give  a 
stereoscopic  effect  almost  startling  in  its  realism. 
Just  what  there  is  about  the  plate  to  bring  out 
this  subtle  quality,  I am  not  sure  that  I know 
fully  ; besides,  this  is  not  the  place  for  a disserta- 


tion on  optics.  It  is  sufficient  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  this  interesting  and  rare  property  is  to 
be  found  in  all  sorts  of  subjects  photographed 
with  Autochrome  plates,  and  that,  by  all  odds, 
the  most  satisfying  and  convincing  mountain- 
pictures  that  can  be  made  by  any  known 
process  are  easily  within  the  reach  of  the  Auto- 
chromist,  particularly  if  he  is  so  fortunate  as  to 
work  a telephoto-lens.  Only  so  can  he  obtain 
photographs  of  mountains  that  bring  out  the 
contours  and  prominences  of  their  surfaces,  and 
elicit  from  his  friends  the  exclamation,  “ My, 
how  that  j>eak  stands  out ! ” in  other  words, 
really  convey  the  sense  of  space. 

Nature-Study 

To  jump  unceremoniously  from  big  objects, 
far  off,  to  small  objects  that  are  near  by,  let  us 
take  up  the  photography  of  birds  and  other 
animals  in  the  wild  state  by  the  same  method. 
There  is  no  trouble  to  get  a good  view  of  any  of 
the  denizens  of  the  forest  and  shore,  provided 
they  keep  still  and  wait  for  the  camera-man  to 
come  close  enough.  Strangely,  though,  this 
necessity  seems  never  to  enter  their  heads,  and 
they  are  prone  to  jump  up  and  rush  off  in  most 
unmannerly  fashion  before  the  man  has  his 
outfit  half  unlimbered.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  the  telephoto-lens  does  not  solve  all  the 
difficulties  by  any  means.  Many  situations 
make  it  quite  impossible  to  put  this  sort  of 
equipment  into  operation.  Either  the  animal  is 
too  restless  to  hold  its  pose  for  the  requisite 
exposure,  or  there  is  not  space  for  the  long 
camera-bellows,  or  there  is  some  other  trouble 
with  the  method.  But  now  and  again  circum- 
stances are  such  as  to  open  the  way  for  exceed- 
ingly  good  chances  of  this  sort.  I well  remember 
such  a chance  that  came  several  summers  before 
the  color-photograph  was  a realizable  possibility. 
A summer  yellow-bird  and  her  mate  set  up 
housekeeping  in  the  Virginia  creeper  outside  of 
our  window.  A sliding  blind  screened  the  pair 
from  observation,  so  far  as  they  could  see  ; but 
many  a delightful  hour  did  we  spend  observing 
the  goings  out  and  the  comings  in  and  the  entire 
complicated  and  serious  business  of  life  of  this 
very  fascinating  little  family.  It  would  have  been 
the  simplest  sort  of  a task  to  train  a telephoto- 
lens on  the  nest  through  the  space  between  the 
slats  of  the  blind,  and  take  any  number  of  Auto- 
chrome pictures  of  the  mother-bird  in  her  olive- 
yellow  plumage  sitting  on  the  nest  among  the 
green  leaves  of  the  vine.  So  far  the  nesting- 
site  has  not  been  occupied  again.  Perhaps  our 
spying  was  discovered,  after  all,  and  resented. 

Many  articles  have  appeared  from  the  pens 
of  such  expert  workers  and  indefatigable  bird- 
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students  as  Chapman,  the  Keartons,  Job  and 
Baynes,  telling  how  they  have  succeeded,  by 
means  of  telephoto-apparatus  operated  from 
cleverly-constructed  blinds,  in  obtaining  their 
remarkable  pictures  of  birds  of  many  species. 
In  not  a few  of  these  cases  it  would  have  been 
entirely  practicable  to  give  a long  enough  ex- 
posure to  get  fully-timed  Autochromes,  thereby 
recording  in  a manner  infinitely  superior  to  the 
common  one  the  true  appearance  of  the  wild 
creatures  that  they  were  studying.  Just  imagine 
a series  of  lantern-slides  in  Autochrome  of  the 
flamingo  rookery  in  the  Bahamas  ! 

With  regard  to  the  exposure  required  for 
Autochromes  the  old  rule  of  sixty  times  the  time 
required  for  the  ordinary  film  can  now  be  re- 
vised much  to  the  advantage  of  the  worker  who 
has  learned  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than 
this  — the  best  method  faithfully  to  record 
objects  in  nature.  Thanks  to  the  inventor  of 
the  easy  process  of  hypersensitizing  the  plates 
by  immersion  in  a dye,  and  the  use  of  a much 
lighter  tinted  color-screen  which  is  thus  made 
possible,  the  exposure  is  cut  down  to  twenty 
times  normal  instead  of  sixty.  The  results  are 
entirely  satisfactory.  The  writer  has  had  no 


failures  yet,  and  has  a number  of  Autochromes 
made  in  sunshine  in  gardens,  etc.,  exposed  one- 
half  second  at  F 5.6.  The  reds,  greens  and 
blues  are  all  true  in  color. 

Many  other  suitable  subjects  for  Autochrome 
telephotography,  in  addition  to  those  included 
in  this  article,  will  suggest  themselves  to  each 
individual  worker.  So  many  classes  of  subjects 
lend  themselves  to  this  method  better  than  to 
any  other,  when  once  the  possibility  is  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  ambitious  amateur,  that 
a few  suggestions  will  suffice.  Besides  those 
mentioned,  one  might  suggest  bits  of  architecture, 
mural  decorations,  colored-glass  windows  in 
cathedrals,  flowering  plants  in  inaccessible  places, 
bird’s-eye  glimpses  of  gardens,  and  fascinating 
landscapes  too  far  away  to  be  reached  with  the 
hand-camera  lens.  So  many  of  the  most  inter- 
esting objects  of  which  the  photographer  is  con- 
stantly in  search,  both  for  artistic  and  for 
scientific  purposes,  are  so  situated  as  to  be  taken 
only  from  a considerable  distance,  that  he  is 
fortunate  who  lives  in  this  time  when  neither  dis- 
tance nor  subtlety  of  coloring  need  put  beyond  his 
reach  the  realization  of  his  wish  to  make  a true 
and  lasting  record  of  the  object  of  his  interest. 
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HE  Road  ! the 
very  words  call 
up  responses 
from  deep  within  my 
heart.  The  soft  brown 
way  to  the  “ silent 
places  ; ” the  leading 
path  to  nature’s  treas- 
ures ; I roam  over  it 
under  the  pearly  sky  of 
morning,  the  dazzling 
sky  of  day,  the  colorful 
sky  of  evening  and  the 
star-filled  sky  of  night. 

It  is  my  companion 
through  the  seasons ; 
in  the  freshness  of 
spring  ; the  full-foli- 
aged  beauty  of  sum- 
mer; through  the  trans- 
formations of  autumn 
with  its  days  of  float- 
ing, flying,  falling 
leaves  and  its  portend- 
ing decay  ; in  winter 
with  its  frozen,  white 
and  wondrous  tran- 
quillity. 

The  fascination  of 
the  road  is  one  pecu- 
liarly its  own,  and, 
although  not  strictly  a 
part  of  nature,  it  is 
strongly  linked  with 
the  picturesque  and  for 
the  camerist  and  pictorialist  it  is  richly  attrac- 
tive. My  affections  were  given  long  ago  to  the 
staid,  old  road  that  leads  out  from  town,  past 
the  quiet  pastures  to  the  woods  and  the  river 
to  the  old  farm  with  its  brook  and  its  serenity. 
This  broad,  noble  road  that  borders  well- 
kept  homes  and  is  shaded  by  stately  trees  that 
stand  on  each  side  with  an  air  of  ownership 
has  a certain  dignity  and  air  of  prosperity 
and  self-satisfaction.  Like  many  other  roads 
it  seems  to  have  a personality.  Indeed,  as  all 
humanity  is  not  prosperous  and  of  good  appear- 
ance, neither  are  the  roads.  Not  far.  perhaps, 
from  the  road  of  beauty  and  opulence  is  the 
dilapidated,  thin,  yellow-white  road  that  straggles 
past  neglected  homes  and  whose  trees  afford  no 
welcome  shade.  The . very'  road  seems  cast 
down  and  discouraged.  It  seems  to  have  lost 


heart,  and  we  travel 
this  road  and  look  upon 
its  pictures  with  regret. 

So  many  of  the  old 
roads  — our  lifelong 
companions  — that 
seemed  almost  a part 
of  nature,  are  gone  and 
their  places  filled  by 
the  modern  “ good 
road.”  The  “ good 
road  ” is  much  to  be 
desired  and  prized  in 
the  order  of  progress, 
but  with  its  hard  un- 
yielding surface  and 
its  artificiality  it  is  cold 
and  seems  aloof  from 
nature.  We  who  are 
seeking  pictorial  ma- 
terial and  who  have  a 
love  of  the  wild,  beauti- 
ful and  romantic,  let  us 
be  true  to  the  old,  old 
roads.  They  lie  away 
from  the  regular  high- 
ways and  are  bordered 
by  free-growing  vege- 
tation. They  are 
hemmed  in  by  old  rail- 
fences  and  tumble- 
down  stone-walls. 
They  are  the  roads 
that  have  grown  most 
close  to  nature.  Seques- 
tered and  picturesque,  the  wheel-tracks  almost 
overgrown  in  places,  they  fairly  speak  to  the 
heart  and  invite  and  encourage  an  affection 
for  nature.  Their  way  lies  through  bits  of  wood- 
land, they  meander  side  by  side  with  brooks 
and  rivers,  over  old  gray  bridges  and  past  old 
sawmills  and  ponds.  In  these  roads,  so  old  and 
deeply  imbedded  in  nature’s  heart,  there  is  a 
spirit  of  repose.  Their  seclusion  ensures  peace 
and  all  nature  here  is  subdued  and  modest. 

Let  us  bear  these  qualities  in  mind  and  picture 
the  road  with  softness  and  at  an  hour  that  will 
give  us  appropriate  shadows.  The  least  charm 
the  landscape  possesses  is  under  the  direct  rays 
of  the  mid-day  sun,  and  shadows  are  virtually 
absent  at  this  time.  Sunlight  over  the  earth  is 
very  beautiful ; but  sunlight  in  one  broad  glare 
becomes  tiresome  and  monotonous  and,  to  be  seen 
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at  its  best  — its  marvelous  qualities  glorified  — - 
it  must  be  relieved  and  broken  up  by  shadows. 

Our  impression  of  the  road,  as  well  as  our 
expression  of  it  in  our  pictures,  depends  largely 
on  our  manner  of  coming  to  it  and  our  manner 
of  going  over  it.  To  reach  the  high  pictorial 
standard  which  we  are  all  striving  for,  we  must 
be  in  thorough  sympathy  with  our  subject,  we 
must  get  close  to  it ; therefore  nature’s  means 
of  locomotion  is  at  once  the  best  and  most 
nearly  in  accord  with  our  aims.  The  little  ob- 
scure places  of  charm  will  be  missed  and  the 
road  will  refuse  us  her  confidences  unless  we 
walk.  The  road  is  in  possession  of  many  of 
nature’s  secrets  and  a familiarity  with  it  is 
one  of  the  many  ways  to  gain  her  affections. 
As  I sit  by  the  wayside,  watching  the  first  blue- 
bird flitting  after  his  mate  along  the  old  fences, 
I have  a feeling  that  this  dear  old  road  must 
wince  as  the  big  cars  tear  over  its  surface,  paus- 
ing never  for  an  instant  to  look  at  the  beauties 
each  side  it  would  fain  point  out  to  them. 

Not  all  people,  however,  are  privileged  to  see 
the  whole  beauty  of  the  landscape  ; only  those 
with  inborn  artistic  tastes  have  this  capacity. 
If  you  are  not  one  of  these,  you  have  not  the 
ability  to  determine  the  point  of  view  from 
which  the  senses  are  most  effectively  impressed 
by  the  masses  or  form,  and  color.  People  who 
have  this  intuitive  power  of  selection,  this  in- 
stinctive taste,  see  beauty  everywhere  in  nature. 
It  is  probable  that  hardly  any  two  persons  see 
nature,  even  the  simplest  objects,  alike.  This 
fact  clearly  shows  the  necessity  for  correct 
thinking.  Let  us,  then,  as  we  ramble  along 
the  quiet  road,  cultivate  the  habit  of  thinking, 
not  sensibly,  alone,  but  sensitively  and  inde- 
pendently. Directly  applied  to  picture-making, 
this  is  a matter  of  prime  importance. 

The  Lanes 

The  lanes,  leafy  and  entrancing,  abound  in 
picturesque  temptations.  They  are  but  narrow, 
neglected  roads,  grown  grassy  and  unkempt 
from  disuse.  The  tree-branches  meet  overhead 
and  form  a bower  of  loveliness.  All  vegetation 
is  thick  and  unhampered,  free  to  grow  and 
flower  in  nature's  chosen  way.  The  quiet, 
secluded  country-lane  blends  into  the  landscape 
and  comes  very  near  to  nature.  The  scene  is 
one  of  true  simplicity,  it  is  the  quintessence  of 
rural  beauty.  A delicious  softness  character- 
izes the  lanes,  both  overhead  and  underfoot, 
and  as  we  lounge  by  the  roadside  and  muse 
over  the  mysterious,  irresistible  charm,  we  per- 
ceive that  to  portray  our  impressions  of  the 
lane  expressively,  the  same  softness  must  char- 
acterize our  pictures.  Nature  reveals  herself 


in  the  lanes  in  a peaceful,  caressing  way, 
gently  but  surely  overpowering  our  senses  until 
a magical  lethargy  pervades  us  and  we  want 
nothing  but  to  lie  in  the  midst  of  the  verdure, 
on  the  bosom  of  Mother  Earth,  and  breathe  in 
the  pureness  of  this  beauty. 

Ah ! then,  you  who  haunt  the  roads  and 
lanes  with  your  camera,  be  not  content  with 
results  that  differ  not  from  others.  This  super- 
ficial camera-work  is  to  be  deplored.  It  has  a 
tendency  to  make  photography  commonplace. 
We  are  fairly  bored  in  looking  over  the  aver- 
age collection  of  prints.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  are  seldom  or  never  bored  by  an  artist’s 
collection  of  drawings.  The  reason  for  this 
difference  is  obvious.  The  one  reflects  the  soul 
of  a fellow  human  being,  and  the  other  is  me- 
chanical in  every  way ; no  attempt  has  been 
made  at  expression,  the  imagination  has  not 
been  called  into  play  and  the  only  thing  consid- 
ered has  been  to  obtain  a sharp,  clear  photo- 
graph. Technical  perfection  is  highly  necessary, 
we  must  have  it  to  direct  our  efforts  surely  and 
skilfully,  but  it  is  the  beginning,  not  the  end,  of 
picture-making.  Do  not  be  satisfied  with  maps 
made  with  lenses. 

A great  deal  has  been  written  as  to  whether 
photography  is  art.  Let  us  not  concern  our- 
selves with  this  question  or  its  discussion,  but 
rather  let  us  try  to  realize  that  there  is  no 
means  of  expression  that  is  art,  except  as  inter- 
preted by  a human  personality  ; therefore  let 
us  concern  ourselves  with  our  personalties.  We 
must  delve  deeply  into  the  love  of  nature  and 
try  to  fathom  her  rarest  secrets.  The  road 
appeals  to  us  as  something  akin  to  nature,  over 
which  we  pass  to  her  inmost  recesses ; there  is 
a fascination  in  each  turn  that  opens  new  vistas 
before  us.  Every  change  is  desirable  as  it  gives 
us  fresh  influences.  Nature-love  and  nature- 
study  are  the  sure  means  of  salvation  for  the 
camerist  and  budding  pictorialist  who  heartily 
and  sincerely  desires  to  make  pictures  of  worth. 
Consider  these  three  things  — refinement,  cul- 
ture and  imagination.  Without  the  first  two, 
we  cannot  appreciate  art,  and  without  the  last 
— well  — some  of  the  best  minds  the  world  has 
known,  have  decreed  that  there  is  no  art,  in  the 
last  analysis,  without  imagination.  Certain  it 
is  that  the  pictorial  worker  who  wishes  to  express 
his  individuality  freely,  ignoring  the  conven- 
tionalties,  must  have  imaginative  capacity.  What 
would  seem  to  prove  its  worth  and  necessity  is 
the  fact  that  in  its  fullest  possibilities  it  cannot 
be  acquired,  but  is  one  of  those  mysterious  and 
sparsely-distributed  gifts  to  human  mentality. 

Road-pictures  should  be  carefully  composed  ; 
detail  that  is  irrelevant  should  be  excluded,  as 
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it  is  disturbing  to  the  eye  and  irritating  to  the 
senses.  If  we,  who  should  know  better,  persist 
in  making  pictures  that  are  faulty  in  this  respect, 
we  foster  a spirit  of  carelessness  in  the  public  ; 
we  encourage  it  to  believe  that  photography  can 
do  no  better.  We  should,  rather,  educate  it  by 
the  correct  expression  of  our  refined  sensibilities. 

The  Forest-Road 

There  is  a pleasure  in  beating  through  the  thick 
pathless  woods  or  tramping  over  an  old  trail  ; 
but  there  is  a different  pleasure,  one  of  peculiar 
sweetness  — in  fact,  a charm  that  has  somewhat 
of  bewitchery  in  it — in  walking  over  the  forest- 
road.  There  is  something  about  this  particular 
road,  shut  in  closely  by  the  forest,  that  gives  us 
an  effect  to  be  found  in  no  other  road.  It  offers 
us  safety  and  guidance  to  the  known  places. 


FREDERICK  B.  HODGES 

We  have  only  to  step  a few  rods  either  side  to 
be  lost  easily  in  the  vast  recesses  of  the  forest. 
As  we  follow  it  over  the  knolls  and  rough  places, 
its  sinuous,  snake-like  form  stretching  away  in 
the  distance,  it  seems  to  be  only  a fanciful  effect 
of  light  among  the  trees.  It  has  a most  restful 
effect,  particularly  in  the  late  afternoon  when 
nature  seems  in  a mood  for  slumber.  These 
roads  are  deeply  settled  in  nature’s  ways  and 
are  not  often  disturbed  by  man. 

There  is  no  more  quieting  sight,  or  one  that 
reassures  us  more  strongly  of  the  peace  and 
glory  of  that  unknown  road  that  we  all  shall 
one  day  travel,  than  an  old  woods-road  winding 
through  the  virgin  forest  toward  the  west.  The 
ruined  roadway  seems  laid  with  a carpet,  a 
carpet  of  marvelous  shadows.  Intricately  they 
trace  their  forms,  ever  changing  and  lengthen- 
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ing  as  the  day  slowly  fades  and  evening  comes 
on.  Through  the  openings  we  catch  glimpses 
of  the  sky,  lying  placidly  lovely,  its  color  a 
luminous  silvery  green,  with  the  dark,  softened 
forms  of  the  trees  shadowed  against  it.  No 
camera  has  the  magic  and  no  artist’s  brush  can 
place  before  us  this  effect  in  its  full  beauty  and 
power.  It  is  only  the  memories  and  inspiration 
of  such  a scene  that  we  can  possess.  The  soul- 
stirring  effect  at  the  time,  we  can  never  expe- 
rience again,  except  from  nature  herself. 

The  River-Road 

Once  well  worn  hut  now  deserted  for  the 
populous  highway,  the  old  river-road  seems  to 
welcome  our  presence.  Its  bed  is  soft  and 
quieting  to  our  senses  as  we  walk  noiselessly 
over  it.  Framed  in  the  outlying  trees  that 
shade  the  river’s  waters,  is  a series  of  beautiful 
pictures,  each  having  its  own  charm.  No  noise 
is  there  to  disturb  our  day-dreams.  The  sing- 


ing of  many  birds  and  the  murmur  of  the  water 
is  so  strongly  a part  of  nature  that,  while  we 
enjoy  it,  we  are  not  conscious  of  it  as  a sound, 
except  as  one  that  makes  the  whole  perfect. 
This  is  the  road  for  a poet,  whether  he  be  a 
poet  of  words  or  pictures.  We  have  all  the 
beauty  and  allurement  of  a road  that  is  truly 
nature’s  child,  with  the  added  delight  of  the  river 
by  its  side.  In  the  early  morning  when  the  light 
glimmers  mistily  and  the  air  is  cool  and  charged 
with  sweetness,  in  the  evening  when  the  quiet 
and  tranquillity  are  perfect,  or  even  at  mid-day 
when  there  is  a temporary  hush  over  the  earth, 
you  will  never  find  the  old  river-road  anything 
but  beautiful.  The  trees  bordering  this  restful 
road,  many  of  them  gray  and  rough  with  age, 
are  more  separated  and  there  is  an  opportunity 
to  study  the  graceful  effects  of  their  varied 
trunks  and  the  symmetrical  masses  of  their 
dark-green  tops.  There  is  the  noble  elm  with 
its  gracefully-bending  branches,  the  dignified 
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maple  with  its  strong,  rough  trunk,  the  soft  wil- 
low that  droops  so  gently  and  charmingly  over 
the  road  and  water,  the  old  butternut  tree  with 
its  wide-spreading  branches  and  the  sycamore 
with  its  bark  of  white,  sparkling  against  the 
water. 

The  trend  of  my  thoughts,  as  I tread  the  old 
river-road  and  rest  under  the  shade  of  these 
friendly  trees,  is  that  it  is,  indeed,  lamentable 
how  few  of  us  who  are  picturing  these  visions 
of  the  open,  with  the  hope  that  our  work  will 
reflect  somewhat  of  our  love,  and  delight  the 
senses  of  others  than  ourselves,  realize  the  im- 
portance of  thoughtfulness,  deliberation  and 
care.  We  should  be  thoughtful  concerning  the 
dominant  note  of  the  work  at  hand.  We  should 
be  deliberate  in  the  selection  of  the  subject  and 
point  of  view,  and  we  should  learn  to  observe 
with  care.  Observation  is  a power  and  invalu- 
able, yes,  indispensable,  to  the  artist.  It  is  an 
innate  faculty  with  some  of  us  ; but  that  does 
not  prevent  our  attaining  to  a still  higher  degree 
by  cultivating  it. 

The  Paths 

The  paths  are  the  children  of  the  roads  and 
nearly  always  we  find  one  running  along  beside 
the  fatherly  road.  The  woods-path  is  the 
woods-road  in  miniature.  It  is  an  idyl  of 
natural  delights.  I never  tire  to  follow  its 
crooked  way  through  the  forest.  There  is 
always  the  same  thrill  of  pleasure,  an  exultant 
throb  of  joy.  and  a wild  feeling  of  elation  comes 


over  me  as  I tramp  along  this  trail.  Its  way 
lies  under  the  towering  hemlocks,  where  the 
ground  is  soft  and  clean  and  springs  under  your 
footsteps.  It  winds  among  the  big  birches  and 
the  straight  orderly  spruces,  over  marshy  places 
bridged  by  old  mossy  stones  and  logs,  past  dark 
pools  that  lie  so  still  and  reflect  the  harmonies 
of  color.  It  takes  you  among  the  thickets  and 
away  into  the  heart  of  the  forest  and  repays 
your  every  exertion  and  offers  you  at  every 
turn  a chance  to  steal  some  of  its  wild  attract- 
iveness with  your  camera. 

The  cow-path  through  the  meadow,  winding 
here  and  there  uncertainly,  the  fisherman’s  path 
by  the  river,  stopping  at  every  open  place,  or 
the  rough,  stony  path  over  the  hills,  they  each 
have  their  characteristic  charms  and  my  reveries 
include  them  all. 

The  Tow-Path 

This  romantic  path  with  such  a prosaic  name 
is,  perhaps,  as  much  a road  as  a path.  A ragged 
small  boy,  or  equally  ragged  man,  always 
trudges  behind  the  forlorn-looking  horses,  seem- 
ing in  harmony  with  the  rough,  rustic  air  of  the 
scene.  Winding  through  luxuriant  meadows, 
skirting  bits  of  woodland,  lazily  drifting  past 
farms  and  villages,  with  the  still  water  of  the 
canal  always  at  its  side,  the  tow-path  is  by  no 
means  the  least  attractive  of  paths.  It  is  a path 
of  reflections  ; the  calm,  peaceful  water  of  the 
canal  is  always  painted  with  reflected  beauties  ; 
sky,  graceful  tree-forms  and  masses  of  wild 
vines  are  softly  mirrored  in  its  pellucid  depths, 
and,  as  I saunter  dreamily  along  this  enticing 
path,  my  mind  is  flooded  with  reflections, 
memories  of  other  days  in  the  far-away  past. 
Ah,  then,  in  these  days  of  rush  and  hurry,  be 
careful  to  keep  alive  your  inherent  love  of 
nature.  Despise  not  the  road,  composed  of 
dusty  substance  though  it  is.  Look  upon  it  as  a 
golden  pathway,  ever  beckoning  you  to  fairer 
scenes.  The  brooks,  rivers  and  forests  that 
nature  holds  in  her  bosom  are  on  every  side  and 
at  the  end. 

Nature  is  ever  our  friend,  and  because  they 
are  so  near  to  her  and  have  led  me  pleasantly 
so  often  to  her  haunts.  I have  always  thought  of 
the  roads  as  friendly.  To  be  sure,  I have  en- 
countered those  in  the  course  of  my  journeyings 
that,  for  the  moment,  seemed  quite  the  reverse 
and  excited  my  extreme  displeasure ; but  the 
friendly  side  so  far  outweighs  the  other,  that  we 
will  forget  these  petty  annoyances  and  say  that, 
all  roads  are  friendly.  Therefore,  if  we  are 
asked  by  any  modern  Dick  Swiveller,  “ Is  the  old 
min  friendly  ? ” we  will  say  with  a will,  “ He  is  ! ” 
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Harmonious  Open-Air  Portraits 

THE  most  popular  branch  of  outdoor  camera- 
work during  the  summer-months  is  the 
photography  of  the  human  figure,  whether  in 
the  form  of  genre  or  portraiture.  Of  course 
the  class  of  pictures  that  numerically  exceeds 
all  others  is  the  impromptu  portrait  or  group, 
because  it  is  the  most  spontaneous  and.  at  the 
same  time,  requires  the  least  effort.  Golden 
opportunities  present  themselves  when  a party 
of  pleasure-seekers  is  engaged  in  motoring, 
bathing,  yachting,  canoeing  or  mountain-climb- 
ing ; and  a picnic,  a game  of  tennis  or  any 
other  outdoor  recreation  is  incomplete  without 
the  ready  camerist.  There  is  not  thought  or 
time  for  preparation  when  this  timely  recorder 
exercises  Ins  prerogative.  Indeed,  the  charm 
of  such  pictures  lies  in  the  expression  of  free- 
dom, good  nature  and  lack  of  convention ; and 
it  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  subject  them  to 
the  same  degree  of  criticism  as  pictures  pro- 
duced by  an  expert  photographer ; for,  as  a 
rule,  the  pose,  lighting  and  general  artistic 
character  leave  much  to  be  desired. 

On  the  other  hand,  outdoor  compositions  with 
figures,  which  are  made  with  care  and  with  a 
knowledge  of  artistic  principles,  are  expected  to 
have  none  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  average 
impromptu  snapshot,  such  as  awkward  atti- 
tudes, badly-lighted  faces,  incongruous  acces- 
sories, annoying  backgrounds  and  distorted 
architectural  lines.  Unfortunately,  not  all  of 
these  defects  are  corrected,  and  the  one  irri- 
tating, constantly-recurring  objection  in  the 
otherwise  pleasing  landscape  is  the  chalky 
whiteness  of  the  feminine  costume.  The  gar- 
ment — it  may  be  only  the  shirt-waist  or  the 
hat  — if  white,  or  even  of  any  light  color,  will 
appear  as  a strikingly  harsh  note  in  the  photo- 
graphic print,  unless  judiciously  subdued  by  the 
practitioner.  This  is  accomplished  usually  by 
increase  of  exposure,  local  reduction  on  the 
negative  or  modification  in  the  printing.  A 
white  or  light-colored  garment  or  head-covering, 
worn  by  either  sex,  is  a concomitant  of  the 
summer  season  ; it  adds  life  and  sparkle  to 
outdoor-scenes.  Even  the  white  or  bright- 
colored  hair-ribbons,  worn  by  children  and 
young  girls,  please  the  eye  by  their  fetching 
character  and  the  finish  they  impart  to  the 
wearer’s  costume.  The  painter  takes  delight  in 


picturing  these  brilliant  dashes  of  white  ; yet, 
however  dazzling  this  representation,  it  is  never 
positively  pure  white , such  as  one  frequently 
sees  in  a photographic  print.  But,  attractive  as 
are  these  white  contrasts  in  nature,  or  even  in 
a painting,  they  do  not  appear  to  lend  them- 
selves to  photography  as  harmonious  accessories, 
whether  in  flashlight  or  in  outdoor-scenes,  unless 
controlled  by  a skilled  photographer.  The  ex- 
perienced pictorialist,  in  planning  carefully  his 
composition,  will  see  that  his  models  are  suit- 
ably costumed,  as  he  knows  in  advance  what 
the  final  effect  will  be ; or,  if  unable  to  do  this, 
he  will  choose  his  light,  settings  and  accessories 
with  a view  toward  as  pleasing  and  artistic  ar- 
rangement as  is  possible  in  the  circumstances, 
relying  upon  his  subsequent  technical  skill  to 
complete  the  harmonious  picture  he  has  in 
mind.  Therefore,  prints  marred  by  chalky  high- 
lights and  sent  to  Photo-Era  for  publication 
are  not  likely  to  meet  approval.  The  Editor 
has  always  discriminated  against  these  crudities 
and  shown  how  to  control  or  modify  them. 

A Complaint  and  Its  Cure 

WPI  frequently  receive  letters  from  opera- 
tors and  studio-assistants  complaining  of 
the  broken  promises  of  their  employers  — the 
studio-proprietors.  They  mention  also  meager 
remuneration  for  what  they  consider  adequate, 
loyal  service,  and  ask  that  we  espouse  their 
cause.  Whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  these 
assertions,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  relief  may 
be  found  in  organization ; but  this  binding 
together  of  interests  should  stand  for  merit, 
dignity  and  progress,  if  good  results  are  sought. 
Ability  and  character  make  an  admirable  com- 
bination to  conjure  with.  When  studio-proprie- 
tors realize  that  such  an  organization  is  not  a 
menace,  but  has  for  its  purpose  the  protection 
and  improvement  of  its  members,  they  will  not 
remain  indifferent  to  its  existence. 

Now,  if  these  disgruntled  studio-assistants 
will  abandon  their  policy  of  watchful  waiting, 
and  adopt  one  of  progressive  activity,  after  the 
manner  of  their  brothers  in  Germany,  as  de- 
scribed by  our  Berlin  correspondent,  Max  A.  R. 
Briinner,  several  months  ago,  they  will  not  only 
pave  the  way  to  an  adequate  appreciation  of 
their  abilities,  but  contribute  in  no  small  way  to 
the  general  uplift  of  the  profession. 
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MONTHLY  COMPETITION 

For  Advanced  Photographers 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month.  Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Monthly  Competition, 
383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention : Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  of  any  nature  sold 
by  any  dealer  or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo- 
Era.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first  prize  may  have  a 
solid  silver  cup,  of  original  and  artistic  design,  suitably 
engraved. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  any  camerist 
desiring  to  enter. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  artistically  mounted.  Sepia-prints  on  rough 
paper  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  such  should 
be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  on  P.  0.  P.  or  black- 
and-white  paper  having  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

3.  A package  of  prints  will  not  be  returned  unless  return- 
postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or  fraction 
is  sent  with  the  data. 

4-  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name  and  month  of 
the  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate 
or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanks  will  be  sent  upon  request.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  exactly 
for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise  re- 
quested by  the  contestant.  If  suitable,  they  will  he 
published  in  Photo-Era,  full  credit  in  each  case  being 
given  to  the  maker. 

6.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  enlargements 
greater  in  size  than  8 x 10  or  mounts  larger  than  12  x 15 
unless  they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff 
corrugated  board,  not  the  flexible  kind,  or  with  thin  wood- 
veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express,  Section 
D Rates,  very  cheaply  and  with  indemnity  against  loss. 

7.  The  prints  winning  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  in 
the  twelve  successive  competitions  of  every  year  consti- 
tute a circulating  collection  which  will  be  sent  for  public 
exhibition  to  camera-clubs,  art-clubs  and  educational 
institutions  throughout  the  country.  The  only  charge  is 
prepayment  of  expressage  to  the  next  destination  on  the 
route-list.  This  collection  is  every  year  of  rare  beauty 
and  exceptional  educational  value.  Persons  interested 
to  have  one  of  these  Photo-Era  prize-collections  shown 
in  their  home-city  will  please  communicate  with  the 
Editor  of  Photo-Era. 


Awards  — Flashlights 
Closed  April  30,  1914 

First  Prize : R.  G.  McReynolds. 

Second  Prize  : Wm.  H.  Spiller. 

Third  Prize:  Dorothy  Maude  Crawford. 

Honorable  Mention  : David  Bevan,  F.  E.  Bronson,  F.  W. 
Hill,  Arthur  F.  Kinsel,  Alice  Willis. 

Special  commendation  is  due  the  following  workers 
for  meritorious  prints  : Harry  L.  Baldwin,  Carl  Bihl- 
man,  W.  R.  Bradford,  Helen  L.  Bushnell,  H.  W.  Cor- 
rell,  Oswald  C.  Dean,  Emile  G.  Joseph,  Eili  Jinnai, 
Franklin  I.  Jordan,  E.  D.  Leppert,  Alfred  J.  McKenna, 
Carleton  K.  Ober,  Dr.  Charles  B.  Piper,  Harry  G.  Phis- 
ter,  Kenneth  S.  Ritchie,  C.  B.  Sanford,  J.  Satterlee, 
W.  Stern,  Harold  E.  Tolman,  B.  W.  White,  Wm. 
Zymalski. 


Subjects  for  Competition 

“Telephoto-Work.”  Closes  June  30. 

“ Landscapes.”  Closes  July  31. 

“ Outdoor-Portraits.”  Closes  August  31. 

“ Waterscapes.”  Closes  September  30. 

“ Indoor-Portraits.”  Closes  October  31. 

“ Decorative  Applications.”  Closes  November  30. 
“ My  Home.”  Closes  December  31. 

“ Winter-Scenes.”  Closes  January  31. 

“General.”  Closes  February  28. 

“ Flashlights.”  Closes  March  31. 

“ Interiors  with  Figures.”  Closes  April  30. 
“Street-Scenes.”  Closes  May  31. 

“ Wet-Weather  Subjects.”  Closes  June  30. 

“ Outdoor-Sports.”  Closes  July  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 
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Outdoor-Portraits  — Photo-Era  Competition 
Closes  August  31 

It  seems  strange  that  some  outdoor-portraits  can  be 
so  very  good  and  others  so  extremely  bad  ; for  of  all 
branches  of  photography  this  seems  to  be  capable  of  the 
greatest  extremes  of  goodness  and  badness. 

The  merry,  natural,  outdoor-children  of  such  workers 
as  Mrs.  W.  W.  Pearce  show  portraiture  at  its  best,  and 
such  decorative  studies  as  the  frontispiece  of  Photo- 
Eka  for  February,  1913,  by  Rudolf  Diihrkoop,  are  ex- 
amples of  the  best  in  photogr  aphy ; whereas  most,  or  at 
least  many,  of  the  snapshot-portraits  of  the  average 
amateur  are  not  rightly  called  portraiture,  but  come 
more  truly  under  the  head  of  caricature. 

One  good  reason  for  the  excessive  badness  of  the 
snapshot-portrait  is  the  method  (or  the  madness,  without 
method)  of  lighting.  No  mortal  can  look  calmly  in  the 
face  of  the  sun.  He  may  make  a valiant  attempt  to  do 
so,  to  please  the  camera-man,  but  the  results  are  always 
painful  to  behold.  To  be  sure,  a strong  light  is  needed 
for  an  instantaneous  exposure,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
that  one’s  sitters  should  face  directly  into  the  light, 
with  the  inevitable  result  that  eyes  are  either  squinted 
or  closed  entirely  at  the  crucial  moment. 

If  the  equipment  available  be  of  the  hand-camera 
class,  and  it  is  necessary  or  one  desires  to  dispense  with 
a tripod  or  other  support,  then  it  is  a great  help  to  use 
the  comparatively  new  Speed-Film  put  out  by  the  East- 
man Kodak  Company.  With  this  more  rapid  film,  in- 
stantaneous exposures  may  be  made  when  the  sun  is 
lightly  clouded  or  in  the  shade  on  a bright  day,  and 
infinitely  better  results  obtained. 

The  hand-camera  is  an  ideal  implement  for  obtaining 
unconventional  pictures  of  the  little  people.  Without 
the  restraint  imposed  upon  them  by  the  limitations  of 
the  tripod-equipment,  they  become  at  once  more  natural 
and  contented  and  may  be  followed  about  the  yard  or 
garden  and  all  manner  of  interesting  and  unconscious 
poses  obtained. 

The  background  must  not,  however,  be  overlooked. 
It  is  very  easy  to  have  one’s  interest  so  concentrated  on 
the  figure  that  one  fails  to  notice  the  surroundings ; but 
the  camera  is  not  so  deceived,  and  records  ruthlessly 
both  the  evil  and  the  good.  It  is  disconcerting  to  find 
what  one  intended  for  a portrait  of  some  attractive 
youngster  turns  out  to  be  a study  of  a picket-fence,  or  a 
clapboarded  wall  with  the  child  merely  incidental. 

Slightly  out-of-focus  foliage  or  a sloping  lawn  make 
good,  simple  backgrounds;  and  a curving  walk  or  path, 
if  not  too  prominent,  may  prove  a good  accessory.  The 
charming  little  figure  by  Mrs.  Pearce,  entitled  “ Running 
Away  from  Mother,”  in  Photo-Era  for  August,  1907, 
is  a splendid  example  of  what  may  be  done  by  such 
methods,  although  I do  not  know  that  they  were  the 
ones  employed  in  the  making. 

In  spite  of  these  points  in  favor  of  hand-cameras, 
however,  the  serious  worker  will  probably  find  greater 
satisfaction  in  the  use  of  the  tripod  and  plates.  To  one 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  ground-glass  foeusing- 
screen,  it  seems  like  rather  haphazard  work  to  be  de- 
pendent on  the  view-finder  only. 

If  it  is  the  little  people  who  are  to  be  the  models,  a 
good  way  is  to  arrange  a tea-party  under  a large  tree  in 
the  shade  of  a wall  or  hedge.  Some  large  toy,  not  easily 
moved,  such  as  a rocking-horse  or  a table  with  blocks, 
etc.,  may  be  the  anchor  — anything  to  keep  them  inter- 
ested in  that  definite  spot.  Be  sure  you  have  an  accu- 
rate focus  on  the  table  or  toy  before  bringing  the  child 
out,  then  you  are  ready  to  catch  its  first  interested 
moments. 


When  older  people  are  to  be  taken,  the  latitude  is 
much  greater.  The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the 
location.  Never  choose  as  a background  anything  which 
would  of  itself  form  an  interesting  picture.  It  must  be 
something  which  will  not  strive  for  attention,  but  will 
easily  take  its  place  as  entirely  and  willingly  subordinate 
to  the  figure.  Next,  the  lighting  should  be  considered, 
aud  the  time  of  day  chosen  when  light-conditions  are  at 
their  best. 

If  it  is  a full-length  figure-study,  and  a sunlight-effect 
is  desired,  the  best  time  to  select  will  probably  be  late 
in  the  afternoon,  or  (if  one  has  enough  enthusiasm  to 
renounce  one’s  morning  nap),  very  early  in  the  morning. 

The  shadows  are  then  at  their  longest  and  the  quality 
of  the  light  much  softer  and  less  brilliant.  The  ten- 
dency of  all  sunlight-things  is  toward  too  great  contrast. 
The  stronger  your  light,  the  stronger  your  resulting 
shadows ; so  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  shortening 
your  exposure  unduly  because  the  sunlight  is  your  il- 
luminant.  Particularly  in  the  late  and  early  sunshine 
there  is  a yellow  and  less  actinic  quality  which  is 
deceptive  to  the  eye.  Do  not  make  the  mistake,  then, 
of  underexposure.  If  in  doubt,  give  too  much  rather 
than  too  little  time,  for  an  underexposed  plate  on  such  a 
subject  is  hopeless,  whereas  one  even  much  overexposed 
can  usually  be  saved  and  may  prove  a treasure. 

If  a head-and-shoulder  portrait  is  to  be  made, 
direct  sunlight  is,  as  a rule,  to  be  avoided.  Choose, 
preferably,  some  place  where  the  light  is  cut  off  from 
one  side,  as  a shaded  porch  or  the  shaded  side  of  a 
house  or  high  wall. 

The  trouble  in  making  outdoor-lightings  is  just  the 
reverse  of  that  encountered  in  house-portraiture.  In- 
side, one  must  use  reflectors  to  lighten  the  shadows  on 
the  darker  side  of  the  face,  but  with  the  outdoor-light 
the  difficulty  is  to  obtain  enough  shadow  to  give  round- 
ness and  relief  to  the  features.  The  all-surrounding, 
all-pervading  light  from  the  sky,  if  uncontrolled,  will 
give  a map  of  the  features  without  modeling  or  relief. 

Instead  of  a reflector,  then,  we  find  necessary  some- 
thing to  cut  off  the  light  from  the  darker  side  and  bring 
out  more  strongly  the  contrast  with  the  directly-lighted 
side.  It  is  very  convenient  and  economical  of  space  to 
have  a screen  covered  on  one  side  with  white  cloth  and 
on  the  reverse  side  with  a dead  black  covering.  It  is 
then  available  both  as  a reflector  and  a light-controller. 
If  the  pose  is  made  in  the  open,  that  is,  not  under  a 
porch-roof,  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  cut  off  some  of 
the  top-light  as  well. 

The  most  satisfactory  all-around  light  for  portraits 
is  one  that  falls  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  The  in- 
dicator which  will  show  you  how  the  light  is  striking 
the  face  is  the  shadow  cast  by  the  nose.  If  this  falls 
downward  across  the  upper  lip,  it  shows  too  much  top- 
light  ; if  across  the  cheek,  too  much  side-light.  It 
should  fall  diagonally  toward  the  corner  of  the  mouth 
for  the  best  effect. 

The  catch-light  in  the  eye  is  another  guide.  For 
what  is  known  in  “ the  profession  ” as  “ plain  lighting  ” 
the  head  should  be  turned  toward  the  light  until  the 
catch-light  appears  in  the  eye  on  the  shadow  side. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  to  make  sittings  in  direct 
sunlight ; but  then  some  diffusing-screen  should  be 
used.  A piece  of  cheese-cloth  hung  between  the  sitter 
and  the  sun  answers  very  nicely  to  soften  the  light  and 
lessen  the  density  of  the  shadows. 

Not  only  should  full  exposure  be  given,  but  care 
should  be  taken  in  development  to  obtain  softness. 
A diluted  developer  should  be  used  and  development 
stopped  before  the  highlights  become  clogged.  A rather 
thin  but  crisp  negative  should  be  the  goal  of  endeavor. 

Katherine  Bingham. 
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The  Treatment  of  Broken  Negatives 

Uneven  pressure  in  the  printing-frame  and  several 
other  causes,  usually  the  result  of  carelessness,  some- 
times break  a valuable  negative.  Very  often,  too,  the 
gelatine  film  is  not  damaged  at  all.  The  proper  course 
is  to  transfer  the  film  to  another  glass.  Chemical  treat- 
ment will  be  necessary,  so  first  provide  a support  by 
laying  a piece  of  clear  glass  against  the  back  of  the 
negative  and  fastening  the  two  together  securely  with 
strips  of  surgeon’s  plaster. 

Before  stripping,  the  emulsion-film  must  be  tough- 
ened to  prevent  an  objectionable  amount  of  stretching. 
Immerse  it,  without  previous  wetting,  in  the  following 
solution  for  five  or  ten  minutes  : 

Water  8 ounces 

Formaldehyde  *4  ounce 

Rinse  in  water  and  place  in  a rack  to  dry.  When 
thoroughly  dry,  place  face  up  in  a tray  of  the  following 
solution  : 


Water  8 ounces 

Sodium  fluoride Vs  dram 

Sulphuric  acid  V-2  dram 


Permit  it  to  remain,  without  rocking  or  handling, 
until  the  film  leaves  its  support  entirely ; then,  with  the 
glass  beneath  it,  transfer  to  another  tray  containing  : 

Water  8 ounces 

Ammonia  Vs  ounce 

In  this  bath  the  fluoride  is  neutralized  to  enable 
permanent  contact  with  another  plate.  Immersion  for 
three  minutes  will  be  ample.  Once  more,  with  the 
glass  beneath  it,  transfer  the  film  to  a large  tray  of 
clear  water,  in  which  has  been  immersed,  previously,  a 
dry  plate,  fixed  and  thoroughly  washed,  hut  not  devel- 
oped. Float  the  loose  film  on  to  the  gelatine  side  of 
this  transparent  plate,  lift  both  out  of  the  water  to- 
gether, squeeze  with  a wet  blotter  to  avoid  air-bubbles 
and  finally  set  up  to  dry.  It  is  convenient  to  use  a plate 
for  the  transfer  a size  larger  than  the  original. 
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Universal  Developers 
V — Adurol 

In  its  developing-power  Adurol  is  nearest  to  liydro- 
quinone,  but  has  several  advantages  over  the  latter.  It 
develops  more  quickly,  more  strongly  and  more  clearly. 
It  dissolves  more  readily  and  is  less  influenced  by  low 
temperature ; the  solutions  will  do  more  work  and  they 
do  not  color  the  gelatine  film.  In  contrast  to  liydro- 
quinone  Adurol  gives  a blue-black  precipitate  of  silver 
and  so  is  excellent  for  developing-papers.  Its  solution 
with  sodium  sulphite  and  potassium  carbonate  is  color- 
less and  keeps  extremely  well.  Adurol  combines  well 
with  a soft-working  developer,  such  as  metol,  and  is 
best  used  in  that  form.  A standard  formula  follows : 


A 

Water  35  ounces 

Metol  75  grains 

Adurol 150  grains 

Sodium  sulphite,  anhydrous 1%  ounces 

B 

Water  35  ounces 

Potassium  caihonate  3Vs  ounces 


Dissolve  the  metol  and  Adurol  before  the  sulphite  is 
added. 

For  plates,  films  and  gaslight-papers,  take  1 part  each 
of  A and  B and  1 part  water,  and  add  5 to  10  drops  of 
ten-percent  potassium  bromide  solution  to  every  100 
ounces  of  mixed  developer.  At  65  degrees  the  duration 
of  development  is  3 to  4 minutes.  The  factor  is  13. 

For  bromide  papers  and  lantern-slides,  take  1 part 
each  of  A and  B and  3 parts  water,  adding  enough  ten- 
percent  potassium  bromide  solution  to  keep  the  whites 
clear. 

Unmounting  Bromide  Prints 

A series  of  bromide  prints,  finished  in  watercolors 
and  mounted,  was  required  on  another  style  of  mount, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  unmount  them  without  dam- 
aging the  color  or  surface,  writes  G.  T.  Harris  in  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography.  After  some  thought  it 
was  accomplished  satisfactorily  by  subjecting  the  back 
of  the  mount  to  the  action  of  steam  issuing  from  the 
spout  of  a kettle  placed  on  a gas-ring.  The  lid  of  the 
kettle  was  temporarily  luted  on  in  order  that  no  steam 
might  be  lost,  and  the  water  reached  only  so  far  as  the 
opening  of  the  spout  inside.  The  mount  required  hold- 
ing quite  near  the  orifice  of  the  spout  to  receive  the 
hottest  part  of  the  steam,  and  as  soon  as  the  adhesive 
showed  signs  of  giving,  the  print  was  gradually  pulled 
away  from  the  mount,  where  the  action  of  the  steam  had 
loosened  it,  and  a fresh  part  submitted  to  the  action  of 
the  hot  steam. 


To  Photograph  Objects  Squarely  on  the  Plate 

There  are  innumerable  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to 
ensure  the  image  of  the  subject  being  square  on  the 
plate,  from  a picture  to  a fireplace,  a sheet  of  “ carded  ” 
goods  for  a catalog  to  a large  iron  gate  ; and  where 
such  had  to  be  tackled  with  an  ordinary  camera  and 
tripod,  writes  D.  Berlin  in  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography , the  following  method  has  been  found  both 
quick  and  certain  and  far  preferable  to  the  usual  trial- 
and-error  or  rule-of-thumb  ways  of  working. 


B 


A TWINE  TRIPOD-STAY  AND  ITS  USE 


Some  sort  of  tripod-stay  is  almost  essential,  in  order 
to  keep  the  legs  equidistant,  so  that  the  camera  shall 
remain  vertical.  In  the  absence  of  a metal  stay  the  fol- 
lowing is  a simple  and  efficient  substitute  : it  con- 
sists merely  of  three  rubber  umbrella-rings  and  a few 
yards  of  strong  twine.  One  of  the  rings  is  tied  in  the 
center  of  the  length  of  string  and  the  other  two  at  dis- 
tances of  two  feet  on  either  side  of  the  first  one,  and  the 
ends  are  then  tied  at  a foot  from  the  rings,  as  at  A and 
B in  the  sketch.  This  gives  us  a triangle  of  string  with 
a ring  at  each  angle  and  a knot  C in  the  middle  of  one 
side.  This  size  is  suitable  for  the  average  tripod,  but 
the  measurements  can  he  altered  in  proportion  if  de- 
sired. The  rings  are,  of  course,  intended  to  slip  on  to 
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the  ends  of  the  legs,  and  the  knot  should  come  between 
the  two  legs  at  the  back  of  the  camera. 

Having  thus  provided  a simple  and  extremely-com- 
paet  means  of  ensuring  that  the  tripod  may  be  moved 
about  without  to  any  extent  altering  the  perpendicular- 
ity of  the  camera,  we  can  proceed  to  discuss  the  subject 
to  be  photographed.  Supposing  this  to  be  represented 
by  the  line  DE  in  the  sketch,  we  first  of  all  find  the 
center  at  F.  In  the  case  of  a big  subject  there  is  no 
need  for  arithmetic,  the  simple  plan  of  measuring  with 
a piece  of  string  and  then  doubling  it  will  naturally 
occur  to  every  one,  and  in  the  case  of  small  subjects, 
such  as  pictures,  etc.,  it  is  advisable  to  take  as  the  base- 
line DE  a length  of  the  wall  in  the  center  of  which  it 
hangs.  It  is  an  added  convenience,  particularly  if  one 
is  working  unaided,  to  stick  push-pins  in  the  floor  at  all 
the  points  mentioned.  A bit  of  a circle  is  then  drawn 
on  the  floor  with  the  point  E as  center,  and  this  is  best 
done  by  slipping  a loop  of  string  over  the  pin  at  E and 
twisting  the  other  end  around  a pencil.  A complete 
circle  is  not  needed  ; we  only  want  a line  coming  opposite 
the  point  F and  then  another  similar  line  is  made  to 
cross  this  one  by  taking  D as  the  center,  taking  care  to 
keep  the  length  of  string  the  same  in  both  cases.  The 
actual  length  is  quite  immaterial,  but  about  the  length 
of  the  line  DE  is  right.  The  next  step  is  to  tie  one  end 
of  a piece  of  string  to  the  pin  which  has  been  fixed  at  F 
and  stretching  a good  length  of  it  (further  than  where 
the  camera  is  to  be  placed)  along  the  ground,  bring  it 
around  until  it  just  touches  the  pin  on  the  point  G where 
the  circle  intersects,  as  shown  by  the  line  FGH. 
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If  now  the  tripod,  with  the  attachment  as  described, 
is  set  up  with  the  front  leg  on  the  line  and,  keeping  the 
strings  taut,  brought  around  so  that  the  knot  is  also  on 
the  line,  it  follows  that  the  camera  must  be  right  oppo- 
site the  center  of  the  subject,  unless  there  is  something 
very  radically  wrong  with  the  design  of  the  apparatus. 
The  measuring  is  very  quickly  done,  and  there  is  very 
little  of  it  to  remember.  It  has  been  used  to  advantage 
by  the  writer  in  a large  number  of  cases. 

Is  Backing  an  Advantage  ? 

One  of  the  hardest  points  upon  which  to  convince 
a beginner  in  photography  is  the  efficacy  of  backing. 
Backed  plates  cost  him  more,  the  idea  seems  messy, 
the  backing  has  to  be  cleaned  off,  and  unless  the  subject 
is  one  that  is  very  prone  to  give  halation,  the  advantage 
of  the  backing  is  not  likely  to  be  apparent,  although  this 
is  by  no  means  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  it  does 
not  exist.  On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  be  a gen- 
eral consensus  of  opinion  amongst  the  more  skilled 
workers  that  backed  plates  in  all  circumstances  are  an 
advantage,  and  one  which  is  well  worth  the  slight  in- 
crease of  price  which  they  entail.  Dealers  tell  us  that  the 
sale  of  ready-backed  plates  is  always  on  the  increase, 
so  that  this  belief  would  appear  to  be  growing.  That 
there  is  almost  always  a better  result  v'hen  a backed  plate 
is  used,  we  are  quite  convinced.  In  a few  cases  there 
may  be  nothing  to  choose  between  backed  and  unbacked 
plates  ; but  even  then,  it  is  not  possible  often  to  forecast 
whether  such  cases  are  to  be  dealt  with,  so  that  it  is 
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better  to  be  on  the  safe  side  by  having  backed  plates 
in  the  slides.  At  least  there  is  no  disadvantage  what- 
ever. If  those  who  doubt  the  utility  of  backing  would 
for  a little  while  use  plates  backed  over  one-half  only, 
they  would  speedily  recognize  the  gain  in  clearness  and 
freedom  from  fog  which  the  backing  gives.  — Photo- 
graphy and  Focus. 

Retouching  Showing  in  Enlargements 

It  is  undoubtedly  a fact  that  retouching  does  show 
very  badly  at  times,  particularly  when  enlarging  heads 
from  % plate  to,  say,  12  x 15.  Although  a contact  print 
will  show  no  sign  whatever  of  the  pencil  or  knife,  yet, 
when  the  negative  is  put  in  the  lantern,  both  methods  of 
work  show ; the  question  is,  how  best  to  get  over  the 
difficulty  ? 

The  retouching  shows  worst  when  a condensor  is  used  ; 
it  is  better  with  a reflected  artificial  light,  and  the  trouble 
disappears  to  a very  great  extent  when  daylight  is 
the  source  of  illumination.  Unfortunately  we  are  not 
usually  in  a position  to  request  our  employers  to  install  a 
new  form  of  enlarger,  or  to  arrange  for  us  to  do  the 
work  by  daylight,  so  we  must  make  the  best  of  what 
we  have. 

Firstly,  work  with  as  large  an  aperture  as  possible, 
and  if  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  the  use  of  a 
soft-focus  lens,  so  much  the  better.  Even  if  you  have 
not,  it  is  not  necessary  to  focus  the  enlargement  bitingly 
sharp ; indeed,  a little  softness  often  improves  large 
work.  A piece  of  ground-glass  between  the  condensor 
and  the  illuminant  will  help  matters  a little,  but  not 
very  much  in  my  experience. 


The  greatest  help  I have  found  to  eliminate  the  re- 
touching is  a very  simple  one,  which  I have  never  seen 
mentioned  — namely,  to  varnish  the  negatives  after  re- 
touching ; retouching  on  the  varnish  shows  worse  than 
ever.  I found  this  out  almost  by  accident  and  made 
several  experiments,  all  of  which  were  quite  success- 
ful. 

The  retouching  does  not  always  absolutely  disappear, 
but  the  varnish  softens  it  very  greatly.  It  takes  the 
sharpness  off  the  lines ; scratches  on  the  negative  will, 
if  not  very  bad,  entirely  disappear,  and  knife-work  be- 
comes transparent,  whereas  without  the  varnish  it  will 
often  be  quite  opaque.  Of  course,  varnishing  means 
time  and  expense ; but  when  one  considers  how  much  is 
saved  in  the  finishing,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  more  econom- 
ical in  the  end.  — British  Journal  of  Photography. 

Photographs  of  a Mirage 

This  interesting  phenomenon,  so  rarely  seen,  has 
been  photographed  successfully,  according  to  an  account 
in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Franraise  de  Photographie.  At 
a place  called  Blankenese,  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe, 
there  is  a peculiar  wall  on  the  quay,  two  hundred  yards 
in  length,  facing  exactly  south.  This  structure  receives 
the  solar  rays  directly  and,  as  it  is  always  at  a tempera- 
ture several  degrees  higher  than  the  surrounding  air, 
causes  the  stratification  of  the  lower  layers  of  the  at- 
mosphere, which  produces  the  mirage-phenomenon. 
When  standing  about  a foot  from  one  extremity  of  the 
wall  on  certain  days  the  reflected  image  of  promenaders 
on  the  quay  may  be  clearly  seen  at  the  other  extremity. 
The  reproductions  of  the  photographs  accompanying  the 
original  article  show  clearly  the  two  redundant  images. 


A TOKEN  OF  SPRING  F.  E.  BRONSON 

HONORABLE  MENTION FLASHLIGHTS 
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THE  ROUND  ROBIN  GUILD 

An  Association  of  Beginners  in  Photography 
Conducted  by  KATHERINE  BINGHAM 

This  association,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  PHOTO-ERA,  and  of  which  PHOTO-ERA  is  the  offi- 
cial organ,  is  intended  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  beginners  in  photography.  The  aim  of  the  association  is 
to  assist  photographers  by  giving  them  information,  advice  and  criticism  in  the  Guild  pages  of  PHOTO-ERA 
and  by  personal  correspondence.  Membership  is  free  to  subscribers  and  all  regular  purchasers  of  the  maga- 
zine sending  name  and  address  to  PHOTO-ERA,  The  Round  Robin  Guild,  383  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 


Plates  or  Films  ? 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  for  the  inexperienced  photo- 
grapher to  decide  the  question  of  what  sort  of  camera 
is  best  suited  to  his  needs.  He  hears  his  friend,  the 
pictorialist,  speak  scornfully  of  all  film-users,  and  he 
wonders  if  he  would  really  get  enough  better  results 
with  plates  to  pay  for  the  extra  trouble  involved. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  certain  advantages  in  the  use  of 
plates,  but  for  the  beginner  and  the  average  amateur, 
who  simply  wishes  to  use  his  camera  as  a means  to  ob- 
tain souvenirs  of  his  various  outings  and  records  of  inter- 
esting events,  the  film-camera  far  exceeds  all  others  in 
practical  usefulness.  And  the  evidence  is  all  in  favor 
of  roll-films  in  preference  to  the  cut-film  or  filmpack. 

The  one  point  in  favor  of  the  pack  is  that  part  of  the 
films  can  be  withdrawn  and  developed  before  the  full 
dozen  has  been  used ; but,  as  a matter  of  fact,  in  many 
years  of  experience  in  developing  films  for  amateurs 
only  once  or  twice  has  an  unfinished  pack  been  brought 
in.  There  is  also  danger  of  a leaking  of  light  into 
the  pack.  Hardly  one  in  two  of  the  packs  developed 
have  been  free  from  fog. 

The  roll-film  has  not  this  drawback  and  it  has  the 
great  advantage  over  plates  for  the  amateur,  that  it  re- 
quires no  darkroom  for  loading  and  unloading,  and,  if  a 
tank  be  used  for  development,  all  processes  may  be  per- 
formed in  full  light. 

The  plate-user  has  many  brands  of  plates  from  which 
to  choose.  They  vary  greatly  in  speed  and  in  ortho- 
chromatic  quality  and  for  special  purposes,  like  copy- 
ing, some  of  the  slower  brands  are  almost  essential ; but 
for  the  ordinary  uses  of  the  beginner  in  the  art,  the  two 
speeds  now  at  his  command  in  roll-films  will  answer 
every  requirement.  And  the  film  possesses  many  of 
the  good  qualities  of  the  better  brands  of  plates.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  non-halation.  With  a glass  plate,  the 
highlights  sometimes  strike  through  the  coating  and 
reflect  back  from  the  glass,  causing  a spreading  of  the 
light  and  blurring  of  the  image.  This  is  lessened  in  the 
non-halation  plates  by  a second  and  slower  coating  next 
the  glass.  The  film,  having  no  thick  glass  support,  is 
largely  free  from  this  trouble.  The  film  is  also  ortho- 
chromatic,  being  more  color-sensitive  than  the  ordinary 
dryplate.  That  is,  it  is  more  highly-sensitive  to  greens 
and  yellows  and  less  so  to  the  blues  and  violets,  giving 
you  better  clouds  and  a more  evenly-balanced  picture. 

The  Speed-Film  now  on  the  market  extends  the  use- 
fulness of  the  snapshot-instrument  very  greatly.  Here- 
tofore, the  man  who  could  make  only  instantaneous 
exposures  was  helpless  without  direct  sunlight ; but 
with  this  new  film  his  field  is  much  broadened.  With 
it  snapshots  may  be  made  in  the  shade  or  on  cloudy 
days  and  satisfactory  results  obtained.  If  one  has 
a Speed-Film  in  the  camera  and  wishes  to  use  it  on  a 
brightly-lighted  subject,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  use  a 
smaller  stop,  or  opening,  and  an  adequate  exposure  can 


be  given  with  increased  sharpness  of  detail,  which  will 
be  a distinct  advantage  should  the  film  be  desired  for 
enlargement. 

Certainly  the  advantage  is  all  with  the  film  when  it 
comes  to  weight  and  bulk.  A dozen  films  would  hardly 
amount  to  one  plate,  either  in  weight  or  amount  of 
room  required  for  storage.  There  is  also  the  possibility 
of  breakage  of  plates. 

When  going  on  even  a day’s  trip,  one  is  quite  likely  to 
wish  to  use  more  than  the  dozen  exposures,  which  are  all 
the  plate-man  usually  has  holders  to  carry.  And  when  it 
comes  to  the  trip  of  a week  or  more,  the  film-user  has  a 
great  advantage.  Did  you  ever  try  to  find  a “ light- 
tight ” place  in  a summer  cottage  ? Sometimes  there  is 
a closet  with  a door,  but  when  you  shut  yourself  in  and 
wait  until  your  eyes  adapt  themselves,  behold  there  is 
light,  under,  over,  around  the  door,  through  the  stairs 
overhead,  everywhere ! You  hang  a shawl  or  blanket 
over  the  door  and  pin  it  down,  then  you  grope  about  for 
your  plateholders  and  box  of  plates.  You  locate  them 
and,  as  there  are  still  stray  rays  of  light  about,  you 
spread  your  focusing-cloth  over  them  and,  reaching  your 
hands  under  it,  you  manage  to  unload  one  lot  of  plates 
and  reload  with  new  ones,  perhaps  only  to  find  on  devel- 
opment that  some  little  sneaking  ray  of  light  has  eluded 
your  vigilance  and  damaged  some  of  your  best  work. 
Such  are  the  joys  of  the  plate-user  on  vacation  ! 

Nevertheless,  he  has  joys  of  which  the  film-user  never 
dreams.  The  small  view-finders  on  which  the  film-user 
must  depend,  are  a pretty  poor  substitute  for  the  image 
on  the  ground-glass,  and  the  joy  of  watching  the  devel- 
opment of  your  negative  in  the  darkroom  is  worth  some 
extra  trouble. 

For  practical  service,  then,  and  while  you  are  learn- 
ing, the  films  are  probably  best ; but  as  you  come  to 
know  more  of  picture-making  and  grow  more  ambitious 
to  produce  pictures  that  will  have  real  art-merit,  you  will 
come  to  feel  dissatisfied,  perhaps,  with  the  limitations 
imposed  and  will  be  converted  to  the  use  of  plates,  at 
least  for  your  more  pretentious  efforts.  Some,  perhaps 
most,  of  the  folding  hand-cameras  are  so  made  that  a 
plate-back  can  be  used  with  them.  Such  an  equipment 
would  seem  to  meet  all  requirements. 

Choosing  Mounts 

So  much  has  been  said  about  the  choice  of  mounts 
and  their  proportion  that  it  would  hardly  seem  neces- 
sary to  say  more,  or  to  repeat  what  has  already  been 
well  said  ; but  an  inspection  of  the  pictures  submitted  in 
any  one  of  the  Guild  competitions  would  indicate  that 
more  might  be  known  on  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  there  should  be  harmony  between 
the  print  and  its  mount  as  to  color.  A cool  gray  print 
of  some  snow-scene,  for  instance,  may  be  entirely  ruined 
by  placing  it  on  a brown  mount.  Brown  mounts  may 
be  “ stylish,”  but  they  are  not  becoming  to  gray  prints. 
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A warm-brown  print  of  some  autumn-view,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  be  just  as  much  out  of  its  element 
on  a cold  gray  background,  hut  will  harmonize  beauti- 
fully with  the  brown  mount. 

There  are  so  many  shades  of  gray  and  brown  that 
there  is  an  opportunity  to  exercise  great  discretion  in 
the  matching  of  the  print,  even  if  the  right  color  he 
chosen.  The  platinum  tones  incline  toward  a warm 
brownish-gray,  and  a cold  bluish-gray  will  make  the 
print  look  rusty  and  mar  its  beauty.  The  choice  of  a 
red-brown  mount  for  a print  that  has  a grayish  or 
greenish-brown  tone  is  also  disastrous.  A light  mount 
is  to  be  selected  only  for  prints  of  delicate  tones  and 
light  effect,  whereas  prints  of  strong  tone  and  low 
values  look  much  better  on  darker  backgrounds. 

The  object  to  be  kept  always  in  mind  is  that  the 
victure  should  be  the  prominent  thing,  not  the  mount, 
which  should  blend  with  the  prevailing  tone  of  the 
print  in  such  a manner  as  to  bring  into  relief  the  center 
of  interest  in  the  picture. 

One  simple  rule  should  serve  as  a general  guide  for 
proportion,  though  subject  to  adaptation  as  to  the  amount 


F.  VAN  GILLUWE 


of  difference  to  be  allowed.  It  is  this  — for  an  upright 
print,  the  top  and  side  margins  should  be  equal  and  the 
bottom  wider.  For  horizontals,  the  sides  and  bottom 
should  be  equal  and  the  top  narrower. 

It  is  a strange  law  of  optics  that  if  the  top  and  bot- 
tom margins  are  the  same,  the  top  will  invariably  look 
wider.  To  make  the  margin  look  even,  then,  a little 
difference  must  be  made ; but  for  most  prints,  par- 
ticularly uprights,  a cousiderably-wider  bottom  margin 
is  desirable. 

Where  a triple  mount  is  used,  care  should  be  taken  to 
have  a variety  in  the  width  of  the  lines.  A wide  border 
about  the  print,  with  a narrow  contrasting  line  between 
it  and  the  mount,  is  a good  rule;  but  avoid  in  any  case 
having  any  two  lines  of  the  same  width,  and  do  not 
“ fuss  up  ” the  print  too  much  — remember  the  text 
and  see  that  the  first  thing  the  eye  grasps  is  the  chief 
object  in  the  picture. 

“ It  is  our  duty  to  love  and  live  among  books.'’ 

Cardinal  Newman. 
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THE  ROUND  ROBIN  GUILD 
MONTHLY  COMPETITION 

For  Beginners  Only 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month.  Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Round  Robin  Guild  Competition, 

383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


Restrictions 

All  Guild  members  are  eligible  in  these  competitions 
provided  they  never  have  received  a prize  from  Photo- 
Era  other  than  in  the  Beginners’  Class.  Any  one  who 
has  received  only  Honorable  Mention  in  the  Photo-Era 
Monthly  Competition  for  advanced  workers  still  re- 
mains eligible  in  the  Round  Robin  Guild  Monthly  Com- 
petition for  beginners ; but  upon  winning  a prize  in  the 
Advanced  Class,  one  cannot  again  participate  in  the 
Beginners’  Class.  Of  course,  beginners  are  at  liberty  to 
enter  the  Advanced  Class  whenever  they  so  desire. 

Prizes 

First  Prize : Value  $5.00;  Second  Prize:  Value  $2.50; 
Third  Prize:  Value  $1.50;  Honorable  Mention:  Those 
whose  work  is  worthy  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

A certificate  of  award,  printed  on  parchment  paper, 
will  be  sent  on  request. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “ General  ” ; but  only 
original  prints  are  desired. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  of  any  nature  sold 
by  any  dealer  or  manufacturer  advertising  in  Photo-Eka  . 

Rules 

1.  These  competitions  are  free  and  open  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Round  Robin  Guild.  Membership  is  free  to 
all  subscribers  and  regular  purchasers  of  Photo-Era 
sending  name  and  address  for  registration. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  artistically  mounted.  Sepia-prints  on  rough 
paper  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  such  should 
be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  on  P.  0.  P.  or  black- 
and-white  paper  having  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

3.  A package  of  prints  will  not  be  returned  unless  return- 
postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name , ad- 
dress, Guild-number , the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  a letter  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  will  be  sent  upon 
request.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  exactly  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise 
requested  by  the  contestant.  If  suitable,  they  will  be 
published  in  Photo-Era,  full  credit  in  each  case  being 
given  to  the  maker. 

6.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  enlargements 
greater  in  size  than  S x 10  or  mounts  larger  than  12  x 15 
unless  they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff 
corrugated  board,  not  the  flexible  kind,  or  with  thin  wood- 
veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express,  Section 
D Rates,  very  cheaply  and  with  indemnity  against  loss. 


Awards  — Beginners’  Contest 
Closed  April  30,  1914 

First  Prize  : F.  van  Gilluwe. 

Second  Prize:  Edwin  A.  Roberts. 

Third  Prize : Winn  W.  Davidson. 

Honorable  Mention:  James  Allan,  Augustus  J.  Way- 
ron. 

Special  commendation  is  due  the  following  workers 
for  meritorious  prints:  G.  S.  Akasu,  Percy  D.  Booth, 
Allen  F.  Brewer,  A.  G.  Campbell,  Wilford  Jost,  S.  R. 
Kitchen,  L.  A.  Miles,  Wm.  A.  Kay,  Myra  D.  Scales, 
W.  Stelcik. 

The  Dentist:  (getting  even  with  his  photographer)  : 
“ Look  pleasant,  please  .'  ” — The  Toiler . 


TELEA  POLYPHEMUS  EDWIN  A.  ROBERTS 
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Answers  to  Correspondents 

Readers  wishing  information  upon  any  point  in 
connection  with  their  photographic  work  are  invited 
to  make  use  of  this  department.  Address  all  in- 
quiries to  Guild  Editor , Photo-Era,  383  Boylston 
Street , Boston.  If  a personal  reply  is  desired,  a 
self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  must  be  enclosed. 


P.  O.  C.  — The  English  and  American  pint  are 

not  the  same,  and  proper  allowance  must  be  made  in 
adapting  English  formula  to  American  uses.  An  Eng- 
lish pint  consists  of  20  fluid  ounces  or  160  drams, 
whereas  an  American  pint  consists  of  16  fluid  ounces  or 
128  drams. 

H.  T.  C.  — To  intensify  a platinotype  print,  immerse 
for  ten  to  thirty  minutes  in  a solution  of  platinum 
perchloride  and  sodium  formate  where  the  platinum  is 
slowly  reduced  and  deposited  upon  the  small  particles 
already  present.  The  formula  follows  : 

A 


Platinum  perchloride 5 grains 

Water  V2  ounce 

B 

Sodium  formate 25  grains 

Water  Va  ounce 


Add  A and  B to  30  ounces  of  water.  Immerse  the  print 
and,  when  sufficiently  intensified,  wash  well. 

G.  A.  A.  — To  clean  films  off  old  negatives,  soak 
in  hot  water  containing  washing-soda  and  scrub  with  a 
brush.  When  the  negatives  have  been  varnished,  let 
them  soak  until  the  water  cools,  when  the  films  will 
leave  the  glass. 


D.  R.  T.  — Damages  resulting  from  dampness 

to  plates  and  papers  can  usually  be  averted  by  storing 
them  in  a drawer  or  cupboard  of  the  house.  Should 
dampness  be  suspected,  include  also  some  calcium  chlo- 
ride in  a tin  box  with  holes  punched  through  the  lid. 
This  chemical  absorbs  moisture  and,  when  it  becomes 
wet,  may  be  dried  out  in  an  oven  and  used  over  and 
over  again. 

J.  J.  S.  — Most  of  the  best  and  most  serious  maga- 
zine-illustrating is  done  with  6Va  x 8V2  and  8 x 10 
cameras,  the  prints  being  contact.  This  is  by  no  means 
necessary,  however,  particularly  for  the  standard  maga- 
zine-page type-size  of  ofj  x 8 inches.  Many  leading 
photographers  use  5x7  exclusively,  and  it  is  as  large 
as  many  care  to  bother  with.  Contact  glossy  prints 
from  this  size  negative  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  amply 
large,  and  with  the  new  enlarging-papers  which  are  so 
much  better  than  the  old  bromide  papers  sharp  nega- 
tives may  be  enlarged  in  the  print  to  the  size  of  any 
required  halftone  with  no  loss  in  quality.  These  new 
papers  have  put  an  entirely  different  aspect  on  the 
matter  of  enlargement. 

C.  J.  B.  — If  you  are  subject  to  metol-poisoning 
you  would  also  be  subject  to  poisoning  from  the  use  of 
Elon. 

Na.  Carb.  is  apparently  an  incorrect  symbol  for 
Na2CO.<$.  This  is  sodium  carbonate,  the  usual  alkali  in 
a developing-solution.  Some  formulae  call  for  potassium 
carbonate.  More  of  the  dry  potassium  than  the  dry 
sodium  salt  is  required  to  do  equal  work.  The  ratio  is 
given  as  165  to  106. 

P.  E.  — You  have  given  rather  meager  facts  with 
which  to  determine  the  cause  of  a fogged  film. 

We  should  not  say  that  the  film  is  fogged  about  the 
edges ; rather  it  is  uniformly  fogged  throughout,  for 
the  shadow-portions  of  the  image  are  veiled  like  the 
rebates.  Were  the  film  an  old  one,  there  would  prob- 
ably be  an  irregular  darkened  area  along  the  edges. 
The  most  likely  cause  appears  to  be  fog  from  the  dark- 
room-lamp or  leakage  of  light  into  the  room  from  out- 
side, although  it  might  be 
the  result  of  careless  stor- 
age of  the  filmpack,  such  as 
subjecting  it  to  heat.  How- 
ever, you  speak  of  this  as 
being  the  “ usual  result.” 
This  points  directly  to  the 
ruby-lamp  as  the  cause. 

All  ruby-glass  is  not  safe, 
and  any  of  it  should  be  used 
with  an  orange  glass  out- 
side. The  light  itself  may 
be  too  strong,  and  if  post- 
office  paper  has  been  used 
to  reduce  it,  remember  that 
this  fades  and  must  occa- 
sionally be  replaced.  To 
test  for  this,  cover  half  a 
plate  or  film  securely  with 
opaque  black  paper,  expose 
the  other  half  to  the  ruby- 
light.  for  the  usual  time  of 
development  and  at  the  us- 
ual distance,  then  remove 
the  paper  covering  and  de- 
velop for  the  normal  time 
at  the  usual  temperature. 
Any  difference  between  the 
two  halves  will  indicate 
that  the  light  must  be  re- 
duced or  the  distance  in- 
creased. 


WHERE  QUIET  REIGNS  AUGUSTUS  T.  WAYRON 
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Print-Criticism 

Address  all  prints  for  criticism,  enclosing  return- 
postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces 
or  fraction  thereof,  to  Guild  Editor,  Photo-Eka, 
SSS  Boylston  Street,  Boston.  Prints  must  bear 
the  maker's  name  and  address,  and  should  be 
accompanied  by  a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full 
particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or  Jilm , stop  used, 
exposure,  developer  and  printing-process. 


G.  S.  A.  — Your  flower-subjects  would  be  improved 
by  more  care  in  selection  and  lighting  of  the  back- 
grounds and  longer  exposure  to  obtain  detail  in  the 
darker  portions  of  the  flowers.  The  tone  of  the  back- 
ground should  be  adjusted  with  great  nicety  so  as  to  set 
off  the  flowers  themselves.  It  must  not  be  too  light  so 
that  the  flowers  will  merge  into  it,  nor  too  dark  so  that 
the  contrasts  will  be  violent.  Neither  should  it  be  too 
near  the  flowers  themselves  when,  as  in  your  work,  the 
background  appears  to  have  been  a folded  cloth,  for 
the  folds  will  show  ; at  a greater  distance  only  the  tone 
itself  will  be  visible.  Cardboards  are  fully  as  satisfac- 
tory as  cloths  for  backgrounds  and  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  strong  light  upon  them  gives  them  an 
apparently  lighter  tone  and  that  screening  the  light 
darkens  the  tone. 

K.  S.  R.  — Any  boy  who  splits  wood  with  his  eyes 
shut  is  in  danger,  and  this  appears  to  be  what  your  sub- 
ject is  doing.  This  is  a frequent  result  of  flashlights 
or  instantaneous  exposures  which,  by  chance,  happen  to 
catch  the  subject  in  the  act  of  winking.  Aside  from 
this  the  photograph  is  a good  one,  although  a stronger 
light  might  have  resulted  in  better  modeling  of  the  face. 

L.  V.  R.  — “ A Winning  Smile  ” is  interesting  in  the 
main  ; doubtless  it  was  a snapshot.  Could  it  have  been 
so  planned  that  a trifle  more  of  the  spirit  of  comrade- 
ship between  the  little  boy  and  the  dog  were  suggested, 
it  would  have  made  for 
better  unity  than  to  have 
had  the  boy  turn  his  back 
on  the  dog,  as  he  has.  If 
the  print  we  have  does  not 
represent  the  entire  nega- 
tive, ' the  result  would  be 
considerably  improved  by  so 
trimming  that  the  vertical 
lines  would  actually  be  so. 

There  are  evidences  of 
underexposure  and  forced 
development. 

R.  B.  H.  — The  chief 
faults  with  “ A Quiet  Eve- 
ning ” are  three  distracting 
white  spots  — the  lamp,  a 
photograph  on  the  table, 
and  a hook,  in  none  of 
which  is  any  detail  or  tex- 
ture-suggestion of  the  ma- 
terial of  which  each  is  com- 
posed. The  photograph  on 
the  table  could  easily  have 
been  eliminated,  and 
sharper  definition  of  the 
lamp  would  have  remedied 
that.  A book  is  invariably 
a dangerous  thing  to  intro- 
duce in  a portrait  and  is 
acceptable  only  when  lower 
in  tone  than  the  face. 


J.  S. — “The  Sewers”  has  one  chief  merit,  viz.,  the 
industry  of  the  subjects ; otherwise  the  treatment  is  less 
fortunate.  The  flash  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ade- 
quate or  sufficiently  diffused,  with  the  result  that  the 
shadows  are  exceedingly  black  and  heavy  and  the  whites 
somewhat  lacking  in  texture.  Three  spots  are  rather 
distracting — the  doorknob,  a white  calendar  on  the 
door  and  the  dark  piece  of  paper  on  the  white  table- 
cloth. The  former  could  easily  have  been  reduced  in 
the  negative  or  retouched  in  the  print,  and  the  two  lat- 
ter could  still  easily  have  been  removed  when  making 
the  exposure. 

L.  V.  R.  — In  the  main  your  two  snow-pictures  are 
exceedingly  attractive,  well  composed  and  have  a pleas- 
ing breadth  of  treatment.  “ The  Rustle  of  Leaves  Is 
Muffled  Now  ’’makes  a particularly  strong  appeal  because 
of  its  simple,  direct  and  forceful  composition  and  the 
good  texture  of  the  snow.  “ The  Snow-Bank  "’  seems  to 
lack  a center  of  interest,  for  the  entire  bank  is  too  large 
and  includes  so  many  different  objects  upon  which  to 
focus  the  eye.  The  introduction  of  a figure  toward  the 
left-center  of  this  picture,  perhaps  a hunter  with  his 
gun  walking  into  the  middle-distance,  would  have  sub- 
ordinated all  of  this  attractive  yet  everywhere-present 
detail. 

H.  G. — Underexposure  seems  to  be  the  chief  fault 
in  your  prints.  It  is  true  of  the  landscape  and  also  of 
the  portrait.  When  photographing  against  the  light 
outdoors  it  is  necessary  for  any  given  subject  to  give  at 
least  three  times  as  long  an  exposure  as  when  working 
with  the  light  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees.  The 
portrait  loses  much  in  the  solid  black  shades  and  ab- 
sence of  detail  throughout  the  image.  Your  “ Still-Life 
Study  ” is  the  best  of  the  three,  but  the  title  lettered 
upon  the  face  of  the  print  is  hardly  to  be  encouraged. 
This  idea  of  lettering,  while  practised  by  some  of  the 
leading  portrait-artists  for  the  name  of  the  subject  or 
the  date  or  both,  is  in  rather  questionable  taste  and 
successful  only  when  done  with  the  utmost  discretion. 
For  mere  titles  it  is  utterly  inappropriate. 


HAULING  CHRISTMAS-TREES  WINN  W.  DAVIDSON 

THIRD  PRIZE BEGINNERS’  CONTEST 
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Exposure-Guide  for  July 

Calculated  to  give  Full  Shadow-detail,  at  Sea-level,  42°  N.  Lat. 

For  altitudes  up  to  5000  feet  no  change  need  be  made.  From  5000  to  8000  feet  take  44  of  time  in 
table.  From  8000  to  12000  feet  use  of  exposure  in  table. 


Exposure  for  average  landscapes  with  light  foreground,  river-scenes,  light-colored 
buildings,  monuments,  snow-scenes  with  trees  in  foreground.  For  use  with 
Class  1 plates,  stop  F/8  or  U.  S.  4.  For  other  plates,  or  stops,  see  tables. 


Hour 

Bright 

Sun 

Sun  Shining 
Through 
Light  Clouds 

Diffused 

Light 

Dull 

Very 

Dull 

10  A.M.  to  2 P.M. 

1/60 

1/30 

1/15 

1/8 

1/4 

9-10  A.M.  and  2-3  p.m. 

1/50 

1/25 

1/12 

1/5 

1/3 

8-9  a.m.  and  3-4  p.m. 

1/30 

1/15 

1/8 

1/4 

1/2 

7-8  a.m.  and  4-5  p.m. 

1/20 

1/10 

1/5 

1/3 

2/3 

6-7  a.m.  and  5-6  p.m. 

1/15 

1/8 

1/4 

1/2 

3/4 

5-6  a.m.  and  6-7  p.m. 

1/10* 

1/5* 

1/3* 

2/3* 

1 1/2* 

The  exposures  given  are  approximately  correct,  provided  the  shutter-speeds 
are  accurately  marked.  In  case  the  results  are  not  just  what  you  want,  use  the 
tables  merely  as  a basis  and  increase  or  decrease  the  exposure  to  fit  the  con- 
ditions under  which  one  works.  Whenever  possible  keep  the  shutter-speed 
uniform  and  vary  the  amount  of  light  when  necessary  by  changing  the  stop. 

* These  figures  must  be  increased  up  to  five  times  if  light  is  inclined  to  be 
yellow  or  red.  Latitude  60°  N.  X 114  ; 55°  X 1 ; 52°  X 1 ; 30°  X V2. 


For  other  stops  multiply  by  the 
number  in  third  column 


F/4 

U.  S.  1 

X 1/4 

F/5.6 

U.S.  2 

X 1/2 

F/6.3 

U.  S.  2.4 

X 5/8 

F/7 

U.S.  3 

X 3/4 

F/ll 

U.S.  8 

X 2 

F/16 

U.  S. 16 

X 4 

F/22 

U.  S.  32 

X 8 

F/32 

U.  S.  64 

X 16 

SUBJECTS.  For  other  subjects,  multiply  the  exposure  for  average  landscape  by  the 
number  given  for  the  class  of  subject. 


1 /8  Studies  of  sky  and  white  clouds. 

1/4  Open  views  of  sea  and  sky ; very  dis- 
tant landscapes  ; studies  of  rather  heavy 
clouds  ; sunset-  and  sunrise-studies. 

1 /2  Open  landscapes  withoutforeground; 

open  beach,  harbor-  and  shipping-scenes ; 
yachts  under  sail ; very  light-colored 
objects  ; studies  of  dark  clouds  ; snow- 
scenes  with  no  dark  objects  ; most  tele- 
photo-subjects outdoors ; wooded  hills 
not  far  distant  from  lens. 

2 Landscapes  with  medium  fore- 
ground ; landscapes  in  fog  or  mist ; 
buildings  showing  both  sunny  and  shady 
sides ; well-lighted  street-scenes ; persons, 
animals  and  moving  objects  at  least  thirty 
feet  away  from  the  camera. 

4 Landscapes  with  heavy  foreground  ; 

buildings  or  trees  occupying  most  of 
the  picture ; brook-scenes  with  heavy 
foliage  ; shipping  about  the  docks  ; red- 
brick buildings  and  other  dark  objects ; 
groups  outdoors  in  the  shade. 


8 Portraits  outdoors  in  the  shade ; very 
dark  near  objects,  particularly  when  the 
image  of  the  object  nearly  fills  the  plate 
and  full  shadow-detail  is  required. 

16  Badly-lighted  river-banks,  ravines, 
to  glades  and  under  the  trees.  Wood- 
48  interiors  not  open  to  sky.  Average 
indoor-portraits  in  well-lighted  room, 
light  surroundings. 

Example : 

Tbe  factors  tbat  determine  correct  exposure  are, 
first,  tbe  strength  of  light ; second,  the  amount  of 
light  and  dark  in  the  subject;  third,  speed  of 
plate  or  film  ; fourth,  the  size  of  diaphragm  used. 

To  photograph  an  open  landscape , without  figures,  in 
July,  4 to  5 P.M.,  bright  sunshine,  with  plate  from 
Class  1,  R.  R.  Lens,  stop  F/8  (or  U.  S.  4).  In 
the  table  look  for  “ Hour,”  and  under  the  column 
headed  “Bright  Sunshine,”  note  time  of  exposure, 
1/20  second.  If  a smaller  stop  is  used,  for 
instance,  F/16,  then  to  calculate  time  of  expo- 
sure multiply  the  average  time  given  for  the  F/8 
stop  by  the  number  in  the  third  column  of 
“ Table  for  Other  Stops,”  opposite  the  dia- 
phragm chosen.  The  number  opposite  F/16  is 
4.  Multiply  1/20  X4  = 1/5.  Hence,  expo- 
sure will  be  1/5  second. 

For  other  plates  consult  Table  of  Plate-Speeds.  If 
a plate  from  Class  1/2  be  used,  multiply  the 
time  given  for  average  exposure,  F/8  Class  1, 
by  the  number  of  the  class.  1/40  X 1/2=  1/80. 
Hence,  exposure  will  be  1/80  second. 


PLATES.  When  plates  other  than  those  in  Class  I are  used,  the  exposure  indicated  above 
must  be  multiplied  by  the  number  given  at  the  head  of  the  class  of  plates. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITIONS 

Information  for  publication  under  this  heading  is  solicited 


Society  or  Title  and  Place 

Date 

Particulars  of 

Missouri  Camera  Club 

Photo-Era  Prize-Pictures,  1913 

June  8 to  20 

Chas.  Lindenschmidt,  Treasurer, 
Euclid  and  McPherson  Sts., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Notes  on  the  Use  of  Exposure-Meters 

For  those  who  wish  to  use  a meter  that  is  accurate  in 
all  conditions,  we  can  recommend  both  the  Wynne  and 
Watkins.  Full  directions  for  use  are  given  with  each 
outfit  and  the  manipulation  is  very  simple.  An  acti- 
nometer  or  exposure-meter  is  a very  useful  adjunct  to 


one’s  camera  outfit,  for  it  is  so  constructed  that  it 
measures  the  correct  time  of  exposure  under  different 
conditions  of  light,  speed  of  plate  and  size  of  stop  used. 

For  a practical  and  lucidly-written  article  on  the  use 
of  exposure-meters,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  see 
Photo-Era,  January,  1912. 


Plate-Speeds  for  Exposure-Guide 

Class-numbers.  No.  1,  Photo-Era.  No.  2,  Wynne.  No.  3,  Watkins 


Class  1/3,  P.  E.  156,  Wy.  350,  Wa. 
Ilford  Monarch 
Lumifere  Sigma 
Marion  Record 
Wellington  Extreme 

Class  1/2,  P.  E.  128,  Wy.  250,  Wa. 
Barnet  Super-Speed  Ortho 
Cramer  Crown 
Eastman  Speed-Film 
Hammer  Special  Ex.  Fast 
Imperial  Flashlight 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  30 
Wellington  ’Xtra  Speedy 

Class  3/4,  P.  E.  120,  Wy.  200,  lVa. 
Ansco  Film,  N.  C.  and  Vidil 
Barnet  Red  Seal 
Central  Special 
Defender  Vulcan 
Ensign  Film 

Hammer  Extra  Fast,  B.  L. 

Ilford  Zenith 
Imperial  Special  Sensitive 
Paget  Extra  Special  Rapid 
Paget  Ortho  Extra  Special  Rapid 
Seed  Color-Value 

Class  1,  P.  E.  Ill,  Wy.  180,  Wa. 
American 

Barnet  Extra  Rapid 
Barnet  Ortho  Extra  Rapid 
Imperial  Non-Filter 
Imperial  Orthochrome  Special 
Sensitive 

Kodak  N.  C.  Film 


Kodoid 

Lumi^re  Film  and  Blue  Label 
Marion  P.  S. 

Premo  Film  Pack 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  27 
Standard  Imperial  Portrait 
Standard  Polychrome 
Stanley  Regular 
Vulcan  Film 
Wellington  Anti-Screen 
Wellington  Film 
Wellington  Speedy 
Wellington  Iso  Speedy 

Class  1 1/4,  P.  E.  90,  Wy.  180,  Wa. 
Central  Comet 
Cramer  Banner  X 
Cramer  Instantaneous  Iso 
Cramer  Isonon 
Cramer  Spectrum 
Defender  Ortho 
Defender  Ortho,  N.-H. 

Eastman  Extra  Rapid 

Hammer  Extra  Fast  Ortho 

Hammer  Non-Halation 

Hammer  Non-Halation  Ortho 

Seed  26x 

Seed  C.  Ortho 

Seed  L.  Ortho 

Seed  Non-Halation 

Seed  Non-Halation  Ortho 

Standard  Extra 

Standard  Orthonon 

Class  1 1/2,  P.  E.  84,  Wy.  160,  Wa. 
Cramer  Anchor 


LumRre  Ortho  A 
LumRre  Ortho  B 

Class  2,  P.  E.  78,  Wy.  120,  Wa. 
Cramer  Medium  Iso 
Ilford  Rapid  Chromatic 
Ilford  Special  Rapid 
Imperial  Special  Rapid 
LumitSre  Panchro  C 

Class  3,  P.  E.  64,  Wy.  90,  Wa. 
Barnet  Medium 
Barnet  Ortho  Medium 
Hammer  Fast 
Seed  23 

Wellington  Landscape 
Stanley  Commercial 
Ilford  Chromatic 
Ilford  Empress 
Cramer  Trichromatic 

Class  5,  P.  E.  56,  Wy.  60,  Wa. 
Cramer  Commercial 
Hammer  Slow 
Hammer  Slow  Ortho 
Wellington  Ortho  Process 

Class  8,  P.  E.  39,  Wy.  30,  Wa. 
Cramer  Slow  Iso 
Cramer  Slow  Iso  Non-Halation 
Ilford  Ordinary 
Cramer  Contrast 
Ilford  Halftone 
Seed  Process 

Class  100,  P.  E.  11,  Wy.  3,  Wa. 
Lumifere  Autochrome 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

Edited  by  WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


As  a bold,  unconventional  and  well-balanced  pictorial 
composition,  the  cover-design  of  the  present  issue, 
“ Across  the  Bay,”  merits  high  praise.  The  figures 
appear  to  be  quite  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  the 
photographer,  the  arrangement  is  pleasing  with  its  well- 
managed  foreground,  and,  in  addition,  the  picture  fits 
the  season.  Data : Sept.  6,  1913,  Goerz  Tenax ; 6 14-inch 
Dagor;  stop,  U.  S.  4 (F/8) ; dull  light;  4.15  p.m.;  % 5 
second,  film-pack  ; pyro  tank;  7 x 8V2  Barnet  Bromide 
enlargement,  duratol-hydro. 

The  illustrations  which  accompany  the  initial  article 
are  by  the  author,  Arthur  G.  Eldredge,  who  is  a past- 
master  in  the  entire  domain  of  photographic  technique, 
including,  particularly,  the  autochrome  process.  His 
highly-developed,  artistic  sense  is  shown  in  these  beauti- 
ful garden-views.  The  intelligent  student  will  note, 
particularly,  the  exquisite  gradations,  pleasing  highlights 
and  transparent  shadows.  In  these  respects  the  pictures 
on  pages  5 and  7 serve  as  striking  object-lessons. 

Data  : “ A Foggy  Day  in  the  Garden  ” and  “ A Spring- 
Garden  ” were  made  at  Holm  Lea,  summer-residence  of 
Professor  Sargent,  Brookline,  Mass. ; May ; 7-inch  Zeiss 
Tessar;  6%  x 8%  Cramer  Inst.  Iso.  D.  C. ; Ortol ; the 
former  a Seltona,  the  latter  a Platinotype  print.  “ A 
House,  in  the  Garden”  (frontispiece),  May  ; Cooke  lens, 
11.3-inch  focus  ; 6%  x 8%  Cramer  Inst.  Iso.  D.  C.  Ortol. 
“ White  Hawthorn,”  page  8,  May ; 5x7;  Reflex 
camera ; 10%-inch  Goerz ; 5 x 7,  Orthonon  ; Ortol.  Mr. 
Eldredge  is  instructor  of  photography,  Department  of 
Physics,  at  the  University  of  Illinios,  Urbana,  111. 

An  exhibition  of  photographs  by  a group  of  Japanese 
amateurs,  in  Boston,  several  years  ago,  gave  evidence  of 
their  thorough  appreciation  of  the  artistic  possibilities 
of  photography.  One  of  these  workers  was  an  artist  to 
the  core,  and  examples  of  his  work  appeared  in  Photo- 
Era  several  years  ago.  We  now  present,  on  page  11, 
another  of  his  charming  camera-impressions  — well  con- 
ceived and  broadly  treated.  No  data. 

The  exemplifications  of  successful  long-distance  photo- 
graphy, pages  12  to  16,  are  merely  technical  in  charac- 
ter. Yet  it  is  possible  to  treat  such  subjects  in  an 
artistic  manner,  although,  to  be  sure,  there  is  an  ab- 
sence of  that  intimacy  which  the  pictorialist  feels  when 
his  subjects  are  within  “ hailing  ” distance  from  the 
camera.  This  side  of  the  question  will  be  touched  upon 
by  the  author-photographer,  A.  E.  Swoyer,  in  Part  II, 
of  his  article. 

As  an  example  of  home-portraiture,  the  old  gentle- 
man examining  a photographic  magazine,  page  20,  is 
admirable.  To  photograph  persons  amid  the  surround- 
ings to  which  they  are  most  accustomed  has  the  ten- 
dency to  reveal  and  preserve  a characteristic,  satisfying 
expression  which  is  generally  foreign  to  a sitting  in  the 
photographer’s  studio,  however  elaborate  is  its  technical 
equipment.  In  this  picture  we  have  the  individual  as 
he  is  seen  daily  by  the  members  of  his  family,  and  these 
conditions  should,  we  think,  be  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  photographer,  who,  after  all,  should  wish  to  pro- 
duce a characteristic  likeness,  instead  of  an  unnatural 
pose  joined  to  an  inappropriate  expression,  although 
such  a combination  may  be  a technical  masterpiece. 

The  work  of  F.  A.  Hodges,  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tions which  accompany  his  article,  “ The  Road,”  is 
chiefly  of  the  impressionistic  order.  As  mere  impres- 
sions, chosen  to  explain  his  expressive  text,  they  appear 


to  serve  the  author’s  purpose,  although  the  reader  with 
a preference  for  distinct  delineation  may  be  willing  to 
dispense  with  a degree  of  the  ultra-suggestive,  deriving 
more  satisfaction  from  such  pictures  as,  “A  Leafy 
Lane,”  “ A Forest-Path  ” and  even  “ The  Path  over  the 
Hill.”  The  lover  of  the  highly-pictorial  and  the  imag- 
inative, however,  will  admire  the  “ Tow-Path,”  on 
page  27,  what  many  will  regard  as  the  most  beautiful 
composition  of  the  entire  series.  “ The  Path  over  the 
Hill,”  page  25,  is  filled  with  poetic  sentiment,  hut  de- 
prives the  critical  beholder  of  complete  enjoyment 
because  of  the  divided  interest  here  presented,  viz.,  the 
artistically-modulated  path  — the  actual  theme  — the 
fading  light  over  the  hill  and  the  bright  bit  of  sky  at 
the  right. 

There  is  also  much  to  be  admired  in  the  dignified 
wood-interior,  page  21,  with  its  sturdy,  rugged  tree- 
trunks  which  dominate  the  faintly-indicated  foot-path. 
This  picture,  by  the  way,  is  by  the  talented  son  of  the 
author-pictorialist.  Data : “ The  Forest-Path  ” (F. 

Atherton  Hodges),  page  21,  8 x 10,  Empire  State  cam- 
era; 16%-inch,  Voigtlander  & Sohn  Heliar;  8x10 
Platinum  print.  “ A Leafy  Lane,”  page  22,  June, 
1 1 a.m.  ; good  light ; Century  Petite,  3%  x 5%,  regular 
lens ; enlarged  from  part  of  negative.  “ The  Path  over 
the  Hill  ” and  “ The  Tow-Path,”  5x7,  Century  Grand ; 
814-inch  Plastigmat ; bromide  enlargement. 

The  Photo-Era  Monthly  Competition 

The  flashlight  competitions,  held  on  an  average 
about  once  a year  for  some  time  past,  have  generally 
been  productive  of  interesting  and  highly-meritorious 
pictures.  The  current  series  is  no  exception.  This  is 
gratifying  when  one  considers  the  difficulties  connected 
with  this  branch  of  photography,  and  that  the  annoy- 
ing, ghastly  effects,  which  are  still  quite  common,  are 
generally  regarded  by  the  uninitiated  as  unavoidable 
characteristics  of  flashlight-work. 

“ Contentment,”  page  32,  is  a successful  demonstra- 
tion of  combined  artificial  illumination  and  daylight. 
The  lighting  is  searching,  yet  soft,  with  harmonious 
gradations  and  good  tone-values.  Note  how  well  the 
eyes  have  been  managed  — all  of  which  speaks  well  for 
the  efficiency  of  the  apparatus  employed.  Data  : April, 
1914;  1.30  p.m.  ; 8x  10  portrait-camera;  10%-inch  Dar- 
lot  Portrait-Lens ; stop,  F/16  ; cloudy  ; Victor  Portable 
Flash-Cabinet ; Central  Special  plate  ; pyro-soda  ; 8 x 10 
Cyko  Linen  Buff  ; liydro-metol,  sepia-toned  by  hypo- 
alum  process. 

“ The  Graduate,”  page  33,  represents  the  smooth, 
perfect  workmanship  of  an  expert  craftsman,  the  deli- 
cate modeling  in  the  face  and  the  costume  of  the  young 
girl  meriting  high  praise.  Amateurs,  however  advanced 
in  photographic  technique,  and  disposed  to  regard  with 
indifference  flawless  execution,  such  as  this,  simply  be- 
cause it  is  conventional,  may  not  have  the  ability  to  dup- 
licate it,  even  with  the  most  approved  apparatus  and 
materials  at  their  command.  Being  a professional  prac- 
titioner of  the  highest  technical  skill,  Mr.  Spiller  excels 
in  every  branch  of  the  art-science,  including  all  work  in 
monochrome  and  color.  A valuable  and  practical  paper, 
“ Correct  Color-Values,”  from  his  pen,  will  appear  in 
the  August  issue  of  this  magazine.  Data:  4x5  R.  B. 
Auto  Graflex  ; Zeiss  Protar,  8-inch  focus ; stop,  F/6. 3 ; 
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flashlight;  7 grains  of  Victor  Normal  powder;  Seed  30; 
metol-pyro  tank;  3:ii  x5’  1>,  professional  cyko  prints. 

In  “ The  Committee-Meeting,”  page  35,  the  radiance 
as  if  from  a genuine  fire  is  well  simulated  ; but,  in  real- 
ity, its  source  was  the  ignition  of  a quantity  of  flash- 
powder.  The  supplementary  lighting,  as  may  be  noted 
on  the  shirts  and  waists,  is  daylight  which  came  from  a 
window,  as  the  picture  was  made  late  in  the  afternoon. 
The  grouping  of  the  young  people  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  specially  arranged,  although  it  is  well  balanced 
and  the  interest  seems  concentrated.  Data  : December, 
1012  (in  California),  at  5 p.m.  ; 4 seconds  of  dim  day- 
light followed  by  flash  from  Luxo  powder;  GoerzCelor; 
stop.  U.S.  32;  5x7  Hammer  Extra  Flash.;  pyro ; 6% 
x 9 print  with  Artura  Electric  Printer. 

Apparently  quite  unconscious  of  the  “ camera-man,” 
mother  and  danghter  are  busily  engaged  in  their  work  — 
an  unostentatious  proceeding,  page  36.  The  clock  is 
merrily  ticking  away  — no  make-believe  affair,  for  the 
pendulum  is  actually  swinging.  Please  note  the  shadow 
of  each  object  in  the  room,  and  how  plainly  it  indicates 
the  direction  of  the  flash.  Data  : Agfa  Blitzlicht ; De- 
fender Non-Hal.  Ortho  ; pyro-soda  tank;  9-inch  Verito 
lens  ; stop,  F/7  ; 5 x 7 Platinotype  print. 

Mr.  Bronson  is  an  ardent  nature-lover  and  never  fails 
to  record  in  a pleasing,  fanciful  way  the  first  signs  of 
spring,  using  some  young  member  of  his  family  as  a 
model,  as  shown  in  his  “ Pussy  Willow  Girl,”  page  36. 
He  has  always  been  known  as  a skilled  technician,  ex- 
celling with  the  use  of  the  flashlamp,  for  example.  Here 
he  knows  how  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  this  trying  work, 
and  how  to  produce  harmonious,  artistic  results  in  por- 
traiture. The  illumination  has  been  managed  cleverly 
and  is  well  modulated  throughout.  The  pose  is  charm- 
ing in  its  simplicity.  Data  : March,  1914;  in  the  home, 
9 p.m.  ; 5x7  Montauk  camera;  814-inch  Tessar;  stop, 
F/5.6 ; Polychrome  plate ; Duratol ; Agfa  flashlamp 
(Blitzlicht) ; 4 fa  x 614  Haloid  Extra  E.  E.  print. 

The  Beginners’  Competition 

The  first-prize  picture,  page  38,  is  a winter-scene  of 
uncommon  beauty,  as  all  will  admit,  although  this  is  no 
proof  that  its  author  is  an  actual  beginner.  Many  an 
experienced  worker  would  be  proud  to  be  the  author  of 
this  delightful,  well-rounded  composition  with  its  true 
wintry  feeling  and  picturesque  ensemble.  Would  that 
most  landscapes  were  so  rationally  constructed,  with  a 
substantial  foundation  and  a finely  graduated,  upward 
movement.  The  workmanship  is  commendable  in  its 
discretely-clear  utterance  and  well  befits  the  subject. 
Data:  January,  1914;  10  a.m.  ; dull  light;  No.  1 F.  P. 
Kodak;  31^-inch  Goerz  Dagor;  stop,  U.  S.  4; 
second  ; Eastman  film ; metol-hydro ; 8 x 10  P.  M.  C. 
enlargement. 

Nature-studies,  as  admirable  as  the  one  that  won  for 
E.  A.  Roberts  the  second  prize,  page  39,  are  not  numer- 
ous. The  superb  workmanship  and  exquisite  beauty  of 
the  original  print  can  only  be  suggested  in  the  repro- 
duction. The  Editor  hopes  that  more  Guilders  will 
interest  themselves  in  this  fascinating  field  of  nature. 
An  easy  way  to  procure  a beautiful  moth  or  butterfly  is 
to  place  the  larva  in  a proper  receptacle  until  the 
chrysalis  is  formed,  and  watch  the  transformation. 
With  careful  management,  perfect  specimens  can  be 
thus  obtained.  Still,  searching  the  open  for  specimens 
as  they  appear  in  a perfectly  natural  stage  is  more  of  a 
sport,  and  the  results  may  be  regarded  with  a greater 
degree  of  satisfaction.  Data  : Giant  Gamin ; June  29, 
1913;  8 a.m.;  bright  light ; 8-inch  Seneca  Convertible ; 
stop,  F/16;  5x7  Cramer  Inst.  Iso;  pyro;  40  seconds; 
4 x O1-*  Prof.  Studio  Cyko  print;  hypo-alum  tones. 


The  tranquil  scene  pictured  by  A.  T.  Wayron,  page 
40,  evinces  a keen  artistic  sense  as  well  as  commendable 
knowledge  of  true  picture-making.  This  is  another 
instance  where  the  camerist  supplied  a substantial  base 
on  which  to  rear  his  pictorial  structure.  The  solid 
masses  which  compose  this  picture  make  a good  impres- 
sion, although  a longer  exposure  would  have  imparted 
to  the  shadows  better  tone-values.  Data:  June; 
2.30  p.m.  ; bright  light ; No.  10  5 x 7 Premo ; Planato- 
graph  lens;  16-inch  focus;  stop,  U.  S.  32;  Vloo  second; 
Stanley  ; pyro  tank  ; 41/i>  x 6 Velox  print. 

W.  W.  Davidson,  winner  of  the  third  prize,  has  shown 
commendable  wisdom  in  using  a long-focus  lens  for  his 
picture,  page  41.  Any  one  who  desires  to  create  a laugh 
has  only  to  use  an  ordinary  equipment  in  similar  condi- 
tions, holding  the  camera  fairly  near  to  the  head  of  the 
horse  — of  a horse-drawn  vehicle  — and  the  result  will 
be  exaggerated  perspective,  ludicrous  in  effect,  the 
animal’s  head  appearing  twice  its  normal  size  and  the 
driver  an  absurdly  long  way  off.  Data : December, 

1913;  S a.m.  ; light  clouds;  5x7  Stereo  Premo;  14- 
inch  Zeiss,  Series  VII ; stop,  U.  S.  10  ; 8-times  color- 
screen  ; l1^  seconds;  Cramer  Isonon;  pyro-soda ; 5 x 7 
Carbon  Black  Artura  print. 

The  Use  of  the  Head-Rest 

This  much-abused  instrument  is  not,  as  many  people 
suppose,  quite  obsolete,  but  it  is  now  regarded  in  some- 
what a different  light  than  formerly.  To  photographers 
who  use  Autochrome  and  other  screen-plates,  as  well  as 
to  those  who  work  the  three-color  process  in  portraiture, 
it  is  almost  indispensable,  and  for  standing  figures  in 
ordinary  photography  its  use  is  very  desirable  ; also  for 
large  heads  which  have  to  be  carefully  focused,  a slight 
movement  before  exposure  quite  altering  the  effect. 
In  these  cases  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  function 
of  the  rest  is  not  so  much  to  keep  the  sitter  steady  dur- 
ing exposure  as  to  keep  him  in  the  exact  pose  and  at  the 
exact  distance  from  the  lens  intended  by  the  operator. 
With  many  sitters  there  is  a tendency  to  relax  the  mus- 
cles and  to  droop  slightly,  even  in  the  few  seconds  nec- 
essary to  insert  and  open  the  slide,  and  this  may  pass 
unnoticed  until  the  proof  is  printed.  With  exposures 
for  three-color  portraits  there  is  a great  risk  of  move- 
ment between  the  exposures.  All  the  negatives  may  be 
sharp,  but  the  prints  will  not  register  when  superim- 
posed. We  may  say  that  the  modern  head-rest  is  much 
easier  to  handle  than  the  old  models,  some  of  which 
could  not  be  manipulated  with  any  degree  of  delicacy. 
There  are  now  one  or  two  good  patterns  giving  all 
movements,  controlled  by  two  clamping-screws  only. 
There  was  one  weak  point  in  several  examples  we  have 
examined,  namely,  a want  of  accurate  fitting  where  the 
upright  clamps  into  the  base.  This  may  be  to  a great 
extent  removed  by  putting  a washer  of  leather  or  even 
card  between  the  contact-surfaces.  — The  British  Jour- 
nal of  Photography. 

Developing  Mountain-Exposures 

The  development  of  mountain-exposures,  writes  Mr. 
R.  Gorbold,  in  Photography  and  Focus,  calls  for  a word 
or  two  of  warning.  It  is  important  to  keep  the 
negative  thin.  On  no  account  must  the  highlights  be 
overdeveloped,  particularly  in  snow-pictures,  or  the 
beautiful  delicate  distance  will  be  lost,  and  the  snow  will 
print  out  as  a blank  patch  of  paper.  Cloud-effects, 
ever  changing,  are,  perhaps,  the  greatest  charm  if  a 
screen  is  used  and  if  exposure  and  development  are 
correct.  On  no  account  should  clouds  be  printed  into 
such  subjects.  They  will  never  look  real. 
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ON  THE  GROUND-GLASS 

Edited  by  WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


The  Commercial  Use  of  Private  Portraits 

Photo-Era  lias  occasionally  been  asked  to  purchase, 
for  resale,  large  collections  of  child-studies,  either  the 
negatives  or  the  prints,  by  photographers  who  seem- 
ingly were  ignorant  of  the  consequences  of  publishing 
such  pictures  without  legal  permission. 

The  Editor  does  not  approve  the  promiscuous  use  of 
a private  portrait,  although  most  persons  do  not  object 
to  publicity  of  the  right  sort.  The  daily  press  is  con- 
stantly publishing  pictures  of  private  individuals ; but 
in  so  doing  it  either  obtains  the  necessary  consent,  or 
goes  without  it,  thus  assuming  all  the  risk. 

In  supplying  such  prints  to  the  daily  press  it  is  well 
first  to  obtain  the  written  consent  of  the  person  por- 
trayed or,  in  the  case  of  a minor,  that  of  the  parent  or 
guardian.  To  purchase  a large  number  of  negatives 
from  an  irresponsible  photographer,  and  to  dispose  of 
them  for  commercial  purposes,  without  the  proper  safe- 
guard, is  a dangerous  proceeding,  and  for  this  reason 
Photo-Era  will  not  allow  portrait-collections  to  be  ad- 
vertised, unless  their  owners  are  absolutely  responsible. 
Even  selling  portrait-negatives  as  old  glass  may  have  its 
risks.  In  such  cases  it  is  well  to  disfigure  the  film-side, 
so  as  to  render  the  negative  unfit  for  use. 

The  Nude  in  Photography 

Much  has  been  written  in  favor  of  and  against  the 
nude  in  photography.  The  attitude  of  Photo-Era  on 
this  important  subject  is  well  known.  It  believes  that, 
in  the  hands  of  a serious-minded  photographer  of  refined 
artistic  instinct  and  adequate  technical  skill,  the  camera 
is  a suitable  and  expressive  means  to  picture  the  human 
form.  But  there  is  another  phase  to  the  subject  of  the 
nude  in  photography  — not  the  nude  in  art.  One  of  our 
subscribers  who  has  given  considerable  thought  to  the 
subject  of  parental  education  believes  in  all  the  realism 
that  the  camera  is  capable  of  yielding,  rather  than  in 
the  idealized  form  of  the  painter’s  art.  We  herewith 
print  a letter  from  the  gentleman,  whose  advanced  and 
liberal  ideas  on  the  nude  in  photography  will,  doubtless, 
give  many  of  our  readers  something  to  think  about. 

Wilfred  A.  French,  Ph.D., 

Dear  Sir:  The  set  of  Life-Studies  (photographs 
draped  and  in  the  nude)  which  I ordered  arrived  this 
morning  and  are  perfectly  satisfactory. 

I am  sure  that  you  will  agree  with  me  when  I say 
that  pictures  of  this  sort  could  be  used  to  aid  an  impor- 
tant purpose  in  educational  work.  They  fill,  I believe, 
a great  gap  in  our  moral  training  much  better  than  any 
other  sort  of  picture  or  painting. 

I am  picking  out  a few  of  the  set  for  enlargement  and 
framing  and  intend  to  use  these  in  training  my  chil- 
dren. I want  my  sons  to  be  able  to  look  upon  nudity 
in  a perfectly  normal,  natural  manner  and  to  lose  all 
curiosity  about  the  structure  of  woman.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  I prefer  the  entirely  nude  photographs  of 
the  woman  exactly  as  nature  made  her  without  drap- 
ery of  any  sort  and  in  the  most  natural  poses  possible. 

I sincerely  trust  that  you  will  understand  what  I want 
and  why  I want  it ; and  if  you  have  another  set  of  that 
sort  of  pictures,  kindly  send  them  on  at  once.  I am  en- 
closing another  $5.00  for  such  a set  if  you  have  it.  As 


I said  before,  I much  prefer  the  absolutely  nude  and 
natural  poses  for  this  purpose  ; in  other  words,  I want 
the  woman  just  exactly  as  she  is. 

I may  be  entirely  wrong  in  my  theory  of  these  mat- 
ters ; but  I have  given  the  thing  a whole  lot  of  thought 
and  study  and  have  come  to  two  conclusions : the  first 
of  which  is,  that  this  training  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  boy ; and,  second,  that  the  parents  are  the  only  ones 
who  should  give  it  to  him  unless  the  parents  themselves 
are  unfitted  to  give  it.  Further,  that  actual  photo- 
graphs are  far  superior  to  paintings,  provided  they  are 
perfectly  natural,  because  they  are  more  real  and  less 
suggestive  — in  other  words,  they  fill  the  whole  bill 
without  leaving  anything  to  the  imagination,  which  I 
consider  also  very  essential. 

I didn’t  intend  to  enlarge  on  my  theories  to  you,  but 
I do  want  you  to  understand  that  I am  thoroughly  in 
accord  with  your  endeavors,  and  that  there  are  some 
thinking  men  who  believe  that  the  portraiture  of 
women,  just  as  God  made  them,  is  going  to  be  a wonder- 
ful factor  in  our  moral  development  in  the  future. 

You  may  send  this  new  set  to  the  same  address. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  May  11,  1914. 

The  Life-Studies  here  referred  to  are  the  photographs 
draped  and  in  the  nude,  prepared  for  and  sold  by  Photo- 
Era.  As  stated  in  our  advertisement,  they  are  intended 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  artists,  illustrators,  designers 
and  art-students ; also  photographers  in  high  standing, 
physicians,  educators  and  adult  individuals  with  a 
legitimate  purpose. 

A Lucrative  Photograph 

Readers  of  Photo-Era  will  remember  with  a sense  of 
pleasure  the  picture  by  H.  B.  Conyers,  entitled  “ The  In- 
jured Finger,”  which  was  published  in  February,  1908,  as 
one  of  the  successful  entries  in  the  Photo-Era  Competi- 
tion of  1907.  The  picture  at  once  attracted  attention 
by  reason  of  its  human  interest  and  admirable  presenta- 
tion, and  has  since  been  a source  of  fame  and  revenue  to 
its  author,  Mr.  Conyers.  Besides  copies  of  the  picture, 
and  rights  to  publish  it,  Mr.  Conyers  has  received  $50 
for  the  negative  — in  all,  nearly  $400  cash.  Prints 
which  the  jury  awarded  higher  prizes  in  that  same  con- 
test were  considerably  less  fortunate,  from  which  it 
would  appear  that  a picture  that  holds  the  sympathy 
of  the  beholder  has  the  greater  commercial  value. 

An  Eminent  American 

The  most  recent  addition  to  Pirie  MacDonald’s  gallery 
of  distinguished  men  is  Henry  Rankin  Poore,  A.  N.  A. 
Incidentally,  Mr.  MacDonald  paid  a high  tribute  to  the 
artist-author,  saying  that  he  had  read  “ Pictorial  Com- 
position and  the  Critical  Judgment  of  Pictures  ” six 
times  and  that,  in  his  opinion,  it  is  the  most  applicable 
book  to  the  work  of  the  photographer  of  which  he  has 
any  knowledge. 

A copy  of  this  standard  work  should  be  a part  of 
every  worker’s  equipment.  It  will  be  sent  postpaid  for 
$2.00 ; or,  with  one  year’s  subscription  to  Photo-Era 
Magazine,  for  $3. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions  and  Conventions  are 

solicited  for  publication 


A Correction 

Among  the  instructive  articles  in  the  June  issue  that 
entitled  A Dry  Method  to  Improve  Faulty  Negatives” 
■was  read  with  interest  by  those  desiring  to  improve 
negatives  that  cannot  be  duplicated  for  improvement. 
Unfortunately  the  signature  was  incorrect.  The  article 
was  written  by  Harriet  A.  Stover,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Toronto  Camera  Club 

The  Eleventh  Salon  of  this  club,  held  in  the  club 
gallery  from  April  27  to  May  2,  was  generally  conceded 
to  have  been  the  best  display  of  pictorial  photography 
ever  held  in  Canada.  Of  the  764  prints  submitted  to 
the  Jury  of  Selection,  442  were  chosen. 

Of  111  exhibitors  in  the  catalog  the  United  States 
was  represented  by  35,  who  submitted  237  prints.  It  is 
also  interesting  to  note  that  4 of  the  9 medals  went  to 
workers  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  17  of  the  54 
Honorable  Mentions. 

The  awards  were  as  follows  : 

Gold  Medal,  A.  S.  Weinberg,  Groningen,  Holland. 

Landscape  Silver  Medal,  A.  F.  Synder,  Philadelphia. 

Bronze  Medal,  G.  Goatley,  London,  England. 

Portrait  Silver  Medal,  A.  D.  Brittingham,  Tuckahoe, 
N.  Y. 

Bronze  Medal,  Marcus  Adams,  Reading,  England. 

Genre  Silver  Medal,  Egon  Ratibor,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

Bronze  Medal,  E.  H.  Weston,  Tropico,  Cal. 

Marine  Silver  Medal,  W.  G.  Shields,  New  York  City. 

Bronze  Medal,  T.  Crabtree,  Norden-Rochdale,  Eng- 
land. 

Associated  Photographers  of  West  Virginia 

The  Advisory  Board  of  this  association  held  a meet- 
ing in  the  Blatz  Studio,  Parkersburg,  May  23,  at  which 
plans  were  made  for  the  annual  convention,  October  20, 
21  and  22,  at  Charleston,  W.  Va.  Those  present  were  : 
Friend  Cochrane,  Charleston,  President;  Wm.  Blatz, 
Parkersburg,  Vice-President ; B.  D.  Davis,  Parkersburg, 
Treasurer ; Miss  J.  L.  MacAvoy,  Buckhannon,  Secre- 
tary ; and  Past  President  J.  E.  Giffin,  Wheeling. 

The  Limit 

The  secretary  of  a camera  club  recently  organized  in 
a small  town  in  British  Columbia,  and  eager  to  let  the 
world  know  of  its  existence,  sent  to  the  Editor  a report 
of  its  initial  meeting,  together  with  a list  of  officers  and 
the  request  to  print  the  same  in  the  forthcoming  issue 
Photo-Eka. 

Unfortunately  our  readers  will  not  enjoy  this  remark- 
able news,  because  the  aforesaid  secretary  demanded 
that  he  be  paid  for  his  service  at  our  regular  rates. 

The  Loveliest-Women  Contest 

At  no  time  in  all  photographic  history  have  the  photo- 
graphers of  America  been  offered  such  an  opportunity 
to  build  a bigger  business,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
achieve  national  fame  and  win  a prize  worth  while,  as 


that  presented  by  Ausco  Company’s  £5,000  Loveliest- 
Women  Contest. 

Think  what  it  means  to  have  your  work  — your 
masterpiece  — exhibited  to  the  whole  world  at  the  great 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  ! Think  of  the  prestige  — 
the  advertising-value  that  such  an  exhibition  affords, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  personal  pride  in  getting  your 
efforts  before  such  a distinguished  international  audi- 
ence. 

Leading  magazines,  too,  have  requested  the  privilege 
of  reproducing  the  winning  photographs,  along  witli 
the  names  of  the  winning  photographers.  Here  is  the 
finest  kind  of  advertising,  at  a time  when  interest  in  the 
Contest  is  at  fever-heat. 

Sufficient  inducements,  indeed,  to  rouse  into  action 
the  ambition  and  enthusiasm  of  every  follower  of  the 
art  of  photography  ! But  ahead  of  all  these  considera- 
tions is  the  one  suggested  above  — the  opportunity  to 
build  a bigger  business. 

The  national  advertising  Ansco  Company  is  doing, 
at  heavy  cost  in  the  leading  popular  magazines,  is  for 
your  benefit  as  well  as  theirs  and  is  intended  to  send  to 
your  studio  the  “ Loveliest  Women  ” prospects. 

Make  use  of  the  free,  newspaper  electrotype-service 
offered,  consisting  of  attractive  cuts  prepared  particu- 
larly for  photographers  by  advertising-experts.  These 
will  help  you,  by  the  expenditure  of  a few  dollars  in 
your  local  paper,  to  get  all  the  value  there  is  in  Ansco 
Company’s  national  advertising-campaign  costing  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars. 

One  of  the  fine  things  about  these  electrotypes  is  that 
they  are  practical.  They  are  not  so  large  that  it  re- 
quires a big  expenditure  to  run  them  in  your  local 
papers,  and  they  are  not  stock  cuts.  There  is  ample 
room  for  your  name  and  address  at  the  bottom,  just  as 
though  you  had  them  made  yourself,  to  your  own 
specifications.  This  is  not  a new  idea,  but  it  is  certainly 
different  from  the  thought  behind  the  average  electro- 
type, which  often  usurps  all  the  space  for  the  manu- 
facturer, and  crowds  out  the  man  who  is  paying  for  the 
space. 

Aside  from  their  practicability,  these  little  advertise- 
ments are  very  artistic  and  contain  just  the  sort  of  copy 
that  will  bring  new  customers  to  your  studio.  This  is 
not  theory.  It  is  working  out  in  practice  every  day, 
and  the  surprising  number  of  requests  Ansco  Company 
has  already  had  for  electrotypes  is  a good  indication  of 
their  value  to  photographers.  Send  for  yours  to-day, 
before  you  lay  this  magazine  aside,  if  you  have  not 
already  done  so. 

You  have  until  December  1 to  make  the  most  of  these 
wonderful  opportunities.  That  is  plenty  of  time  IF  you 
get  busy  right  away.  Talk  to  your  Ansco  dealer  about 
the  Contest,  and  get  your  entry-blanks  from  him,  or 
write  Ansco  Company  direct  for  them. 

Remember  that  there  are  fifty  cash  prizes,  ranging 
from  $500  to  $50.  There  is  no  reason  under  the  sun 
why  you  cannot  win  one  of  these. 

Remember,  too,  the  electrotypes  — they  are  furnished 
to  you  absolutely  without  cost.  Send  for  yours  to-day,  and 
for  the  sake  of  increased  business,  international  fame 
and  a real,  spendable  cash  prize,  get  right  into  the  thick 
of  this  contest  now. 


BOOK-REVIEWS 

Hooks  reviewed  in  this  magazine , or  any  others 
our  readers  may  desire,  will  be  furnished  by  us  at 
the  lowest  market-prices. 


Boston,  the  Place  and  the  People.  By  M.  A. 
DeWolfe  Howe.  Copious  illustrations  by  Louis  A. 
Holman.  8vo,  cloth.  Price,  $1.50  net.  New  York 
and  London  : The  Macmillan  Company. 

Whatever  his  activity,  and  to  whatever  part  of  the 
world  it  may  take  him,  every  true  American,  native  or 
adopted,  feels  a natural  pride  in  his  country.  If  he 
cannot  travel  and  bear  witness  to  its  wonderful  physical 
aspects,  great  cities,  notable  achievements  in  commerce, 
the  industries,  the  arts  and  sciences,  he  can,  at  least, 
strive  to  make  possible  a visit  to  historic  Boston  — the 
chief  city  of  New  England,  situated,  oddly  enough,  in 
the  remote  northeastern  corner  of  America  and  fondly 
called  by  its  admirers,  “ The  Hub  of  the  Universe.” 
Speaking  of  Boston  as  a place  of  national  importance, 
Emerson  says : “ It  is  a seat  of  humanity,  of  men  of 
principle,  obeying  a sentiment  and  marching  loyally 
whither  that  should  lead  them ; so  that  its  annals  are 
great  historical  lines,  inextricably  national ; part  of  the 
history  of  political  liberty.  I do  not  speak  with  any 
fondness,  but  the  language  of  coldest  history,  when  I 
say  that  Boston  commands  attention  as  the  town  which 
was  appointed  in  the  destiny  of  nations  to  lead  the  civil- 
ization of  North  America.”  It  is  well,  then,  to  remem- 
ber that  Boston  occupies  a unique  place  among  American 
cities,  large  and  small.  How  she  has  led  in  all  patriotic 
activities  in  literature,  art,  music,  education  and  com- 
merce, is  admirably  set  forth  in  this  volume.  Her  illus- 
trious men  and  women  pass  here  in  review.  As  pictured 
by  the  author,  these  heroic  personages  live  again  — 
John  Winthrop,  John  Eliot,  Cotton  Mather,  Samuel 
Adams,  James  Otis,  Lydia  Maria  Child,  Charles  Sumner, 
Daniel  Webster,  William  Channing,  William  Morris 
Hunt,  Julia  Ward  Howe  and  Phillips  Brooks,  to  name  a 
few  of  the  galaxy  of  stars  that  illuminated  the  firma- 
ment of  the  new  world. 

Boston,  the  center  of  movements  that  have  made 
America  great  among  nations,  is  thus  fittingly  introduced 
to  those  who  should  consider  it  a privilege  to  cultivate 
her  acquaintance  ; and  whether  this  be  done  by  actual 
visit  or  by  the  printed  book,  Mr.  Howe’s  delightful 
descriptions  and  interesting  pictures  will  serve  as  a 
means  to  that  worthy  end. 

The  Art  of  the  Vatican.  By  Mary  Knight  Potter. 
Full-page  illustrations  from  photographs.  12vo, 
345  pages.  Price,  $2.00  net.  Boston,  U.  S.  A. : 
L.  C.  Page  & Company. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  absorbing  and  satisfactory  of 
the  “Art-Galleries  of  Europe,  ’ issued  by  L.  C.  Page  & 
Company.  Several  editions  attest  its  well-deserved 
appreciation  by  an  exacting  public.  Certainly,  every 
picture-lover  and  art-student  should  be  familiar  with 
the  story  of  the  famous  paintings  and  statues  treasured 
by  the  Vatican,  as  well  as  that  of  the  palace  itself. 
This  includes,  of  course,  the  priceless  contents  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel  and  The  Last  Judgment  and  ceiling-deco- 
rations by  Michelangelo  — the  crowning  glory  of  his 
marvelous  creative  genius  — and  the  Stanze  and  Loggie 
of  Raphael.  The  movable  treasures  of  the  Vatican, 
although  nominally  the  property  of  the  papal  authori- 


ties, are  controlled  by  the  Italian  government,  and  vast 
sums  for  even  one  single  art-object  have  been  rejected 
many  times.  Pictures,  such  as  The  Transfiguration, 
Madonna  di  Foligno  and  The  Last  Communion  of  St. 
Jerome,  and  the  statues,  Apollo  Belvedere,  Laocodn 
and  Crouching  V enus  — familiar  household  words  every- 
where— suggest  the  vast  importance  of  the  art-wealth 
amassed  by  the  various  pontiffs  during  the  past  six  cen- 
turies. The  author  of  the  present  volume,  a capable, 
trustworthy  and  fearless  critic,  states  her  opinion  of  the 
foremost  art-works  of  this  great  collection  in  a brief 
and  lucid  manner,  regardless  of  fictitious  estimates 
placed  upon  them  by  incompetent  writers  and  lecturers. 

In  Thackeray’s  London.  By  F.  Hopkinson  Smith. 

Illustrated  with  charcoal- sketches  by  the  author. 

Quarto,  cloth.  Price,  $3.50  net.  Garden  City,  N.  Y. : 

Doubleday,  Page  & Co.  1914. 

This  work,  in  which  the  literary  and  artistic  genius  of 
the  brilliantly-versatile  F.  Hopkinson  Smith  appears  at 
its  best,  appeals  to  every  admirer  of  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray,  author  of  the  greatest  novel  in  the  English 
language — “Henry  Esmond.”  Mr.  Smith,  himself  an  emi- 
nent writer  of  fiction,  has  written  with  charming,  sym- 
pathic  ardor  a collection  of  sketches  of  Thackeray’s 
haunts  in  London  and  wedded  them  to  a series  of  charcoal- 
drawings,  also  executed  con  amore.  But  as  regards  the 
relative  importance  of  pictures  and  text,  Mr.  Smith  says : 
“I  just  want  to  say  to  my  readers  that,  in  attempting 
to  convey  to  them  something  of  the  charm  and,  more 
particularly,  something  of  the  reality  of  these  homes 
and  haunts  of  Mr.  Thackeray  and  his  characters,  I 
mean  to  rely  more  upon  my  illustrations  than  upon  my 
text,  avoiding,  as  best  I can,  unnecessary  and,  perhaps, 
misleading  descriptions.” 

Among  the  many  subjects  intimately  associated  with 
the  great  novelist  and  his  characters  — so  admirably 
interpreted  by  Mr.  Smith’s  pen  and  pencil  — are  Cock 
Tavern,  where  Thackeray  was  accustomed  to  take  his 
meals ; Hare  Court,  where  he  studied  law  ; The  Cheshire 
Cheese,  where  an  occasional  Welsh  rarebit  was  enjoyed  ; 
Colonel  Newcome’s  rooms;  Grey  Friars;  Smithfield 
Market ; St.  Bartholomew’s  the  Great ; Staple  Inn  ; 
Berkeley  Square;  St.  George’s  Church;  The  Reform 
Club;  Covent  Garden  Market;  Fleet  Street  and  St, 
Paul’s ; Lamb  Court  and  London  Bridge. 

The  illustrations  are  full-page,  facsimile  reprints  of 
charcoal-sketches  which  Mr.  Smith  drew  in  London  from 
a taxi-cab,  and  under  conditions  which  sorely  tried  his 
patience  and  good  nature.  A few  of  these  fascinating 
reprints  alone  are  worth  the  price  of  this  engrossing, 
delightful  volume.  The  student  of  pictorial  photo- 
graphy will  find  much  in  them  to  admire  and  to  emulate. 

E.  A.  Atwater 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  than  we  announce  the  death 
of  Mr.  E.  A.  Atwater,  for  the  past  several  years  con- 
nected with  the  Central  Dry  Plate  Company,  of  St. 
Louis,  he  having  passed  away,  May  22,  at  the  home  of 
his  brother  at  Chadron,  Neb.,  to  which  place  the  com- 
pany sent  him  several  months  ago  on  account  of  poor 
health,  hoping  that  the  change  of  the  air  and  climate 
would  benefit  him  ; but  other  complications  set  in  and 
he  never  fully  recovered  his  health. 

Mr.  Atwater  for  many  years  was  connected  with  the 
M.  A.  Seed  Dry-Plate  Company,  and  was  known  to 
photographers  from  coast  to  coast  and  from  the  Lakes  to 
the  Gulf.  He  was  one  of  the  most  conscientious  salesmen 
on  the  road.  His  knowledge  of  photography  and  under- 
lying principles  of  dryplate-making  was  very  extensive 
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Photo  by  Harry  F.  Blanchard 

You  don’t  have  to  wait  until  you  develop  to  find  out  if 
your  pictures  are  good,  when  your  camera  is  fitted  with  a 

Dauscli  [omb^iss 

~|essar  [ens 

Failures  with  Tessars  are  rare  even  on  dark  days  or  inside  the  house.  Two 
or  three  extra  exposures  to  “make  sure”  are  unnecessary.  The  Tessar  Ic 
is  three  times  as  fast  as  the  ordinary  rectilinear  lens,  fully  covers  the  plate 
for  which  it  is  intended — sharp  to  the  corners.  It  gives  clear,  crisp  images. 

A wide  range  of  instantaneous  work  is  possible  with  the  Tessar  lib — almost 
twice  as  fast  as  the  ordinary  rectilinear  lens.  Tessar  lib  in  combination 
with  the  Compound  Shutter  is  easily  adjusted  to  any  make  of  hand  camera. 

We  will  gladly  send  you  a sample  print  and  full  information 
regarding  lenses.  Try  a Tessar  on  your  camera.  Ask  your  dealer. 

gausch  & [omb  Optical  ©• 

622  ST.  PAUL  STREET  ROCHESTER,  N.Y, 

Leading  Manufacturers  in  America  of  Stereo  Prism  Field  Glasses,  Projection  Lanterns  (Balopticons) , 
Microscopes,  Engineering  Instruments,  Ophthalmic  Lenses  and  other  high  grade  optical  products. 
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When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 
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PLATES 

is  the  title  of  our  Booklet  (15th  | 
Edition)  explaining  how  simple  | 
and  easy  it  is  to  take  photographs  | 
in  the 

TRUE  COLORS  OF  NATURE  | 

with  | 

Autochrom  Plates 

Write  for  this  Booklet 

Thousands  of  progressive  Photo-  | 
graphers,  both  amateur  and  pro-  | 
fessional,  are  doing  wonders  | 
with  Autochroms. 


The  LUMIERE  Z (Sigma)  | 

is  universally  acknowledged  as  | 

The  FASTEST  PLATE  made  1 

Manufactured  in  France  by  the 
LUMIERE  Brothers  with  their  famous  | 
“ETIQUETTE  VIOLETTE”  Emul-  | 

sion.  1 
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Send  for  the  “Agfa”  Book 
of  “Photographic  Pormuhe. ” 
An  “Agfa”  label  and  10  cents 
sent  to  the 

Aniline  W©ff& 

§2,3  W mtmx 

will  give  you  the  most  com- 
plete and  authoritative  book 
on  developing  ever  published. 


Photo-Era  the  Blue-Book  of  Photographic  Advertising 


LONDON  LETTER 

CARINE  AND  WILL  A.  CADBY 


The  Photographic  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition  is  now 
being  held  at  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Hall,  Westminster. 
As  we  saunter  between  the  various  stalls,  see  the  same 
faces  and  encounter  the  exhibits  of  all  the  well-known 
manufacturers  and  dealers  in  exactly  the  same  positions 
as  a year  ago,  the  impression  becomes  almost  irresistible 
that  the  exhibition  has  been  running  ever  since  last 
May.  But  a closer  inspection  reveals  the  difference,  for 
invention  has  been  busy  during  the  twelve  months. 

Undoubtedly,  the  sensation  of  the  exhibition  is  the 
one-quarter-plate  reflex  camera  shown  by  Messrs.  Hough- 
ton. It  measures  six  and  one-half  inches  square,  is 
light,  wonderfully  simple  in  both  camera-  and  shutter- 
movements,  is  fitted  with  a six-inch  Zeiss  Triotar  lens 
working  at  F/4.5,  and  costs  nine  pounds,  fifteen  shillings 
complete.  We  carefully  examine  the  instrument,  think- 
ing we  must  discover  some  sign  of  the  low  price,  either 
in  the  finish  or  working-parts,  but  were  unable  to.  We 
are  not  certain  what  has  been  accomplished  in  America 
in  this  direction  ; but  for  this  country  the  Ensign  Popu- 
lar is  so  far  the  last  word  in  cheapness  in  reflex  cameras. 

Messrs.  Houghton  have  also  brought  out  a filmpack 
which  seems  to  have  distinct  advantages  over  the  old 
patterns.  Between  every  three  films  a safe  cover  is 
introduced.  This  might  often  be  a convenience  to  en- 
able the  pack  to  be  removed  from  the  camera  in  day- 
light. Besides,  there  is  a very  ingenious  arrangement 
by  which  any  individual  film  can  be  detached  from  the 
pack  by  simply  continuing  the  pulling-action  that  shifts 
it  from  the  front  to  the  back,  after  exposure.  We  know 
that  in  the  old  pattern  in  theory  it  was  possible  to 
remove  an  isolated  film ; but  as  far  as  our  experience 
goes  it  was  never  done  because  it  was  a somewhat  com- 
plicated business ; but  if  it  is  possible  to  extract  a film 
as  easily  as  we  draw  a new  one  into  position,  the  temp- 
tation to  develop  a test-negative  will  at  times  be  irre- 
sistible, and  may  avert  many  mistakes. 

At  the  Kodak-stall  we  had  a surprise.  We  came 
suddenly  face  to  face  with  a friend.  It  was  an  almost 
life-sized  enlargement  of  a girl  flying  a kite,  and  it 
brought  back  to  our  minds  the  windy  morning  when  we 
had  all  tried  our  skill  at  that  game,  and  one  of  us  had 
gone  back  for  the  camera  to  do  a snapshot  of  her,  as 
against  the  cloudy  sky  she  had  looked  attractively  pic- 
torial. We  had  sent  the  little  postcard-print  to  Kodak 
Ltd.,  and  forgotten  it,  only  to  meet  it  again  grown  to 
surprising  dimensions.  It  proved  to  us  the  almost  un- 
dreamed-of capabilities  there  are  in  enlarging. 

We  alsp  noticed  at  the  Kodak-stall  some  splendid 
specimen-negatives  made  on  their  new  portrait-film 
which  we  described  in  a previous  letter.  They  were 
obviously  professional  portraits,  and  the  quality  in  the 
gradation  of  the  film  could  not  have  been  better. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  for  picture-shows  in  London, 
when  one  longs  for  a new  pair  of  eyes  and  a fresh 
pair  of  feet  — ones  guaranteed  not  to  ache  ! We  should 
like  to  tell  our  readers  about  the  big  International 
Exhibition  with  its  famous  new  Rodin,  and  the  Academy 
with  its  slashed  Sargent,  the  work  of  a militant  suffra- 
gette, and  also  about  the  Futurists  and  other  minor 
shows ; hut  a stern  editor  reminds  us  that  these  have 
nothing  to  do  with  photography,  and  so,  with  this  on 
our  consciences,  we  wandered  in  to  the  exhibition  of  the 
Alpine  Club  yesterday  afternoon,  where  the  best  moun- 
tain-photography is  to  be  seen. 


It  is  a good  show  this  year  and  to  alpinists  an  ex- 
traordinarily interesting  one  ; we  envied  them  their  keen 
enjoyment  of  it.  To  them  the  prints  are  filled  with 
interest  and  association,  and  while  we  were  wishing  that 
some  of  the  prints  showed  a little  more  evidence  of 
individuality,  others  were  finding  all  sorts  of  charms 
in  them  that  we  were  altogether  overlooking.  They 
pointed  out  a tin  sugar-loaf  which  we  had  not  noticed, 
so  far  in  the  distance  was  it,  on  a not-very-big  print,  and 
told  us  its  name  and  history  and  made  us  realize  that  we 
were  looking  at  the  photographs  in  a totally-wrong  spirit. 
The  exhibitors  are  alpinists  first  and  photographers 
afterwards,  and  are  really  to  be  respected  that  their 
work  reaches  such  a remarkably-high  standard.  The 
only  two  exhibitors  who  were  exceptions,  and  very  much 
photographers  first,  were  Ward  Muir  and  Elliott  Peel, 
and  their  work  was  more  decorative  and  imaginative. 

We  carried  away  with  us  a pleasant  recollection  of 
three  gentle  and  suggestive  color-prints  of  mountains 
and  also  a Japanese  photograph  that  resembled  an 
original  Japanese  print. 

The  question  of  exhibitions  is  yearly  becoming  more 
pressing.  There  are  those  who  appear  to  have  the  time 
to  make  any  number  of  duplicate  prints  of  their  best 
pictures,  and  to  be  always  ready  to  meet  the  demands  of 
exhibition-secretaries  all  over  the  country. 

It  was  all  very  well  and  natural  in  the  first  flush  of 
our  photographic  youth  to  be  not  only  pleased  with  our 
pictures,  but  eager  and  willing  that  others  should  share 
in  our  enjoyment  of  them.  But  a time  comes  when  our 
conviction  of  their  greatness  is  less  assured,  and  the  only 
certainty  is  that  we  have  little  time  to  spare  for  making 
many  copies. 

These  reflections  were  caused  by  receiving  a very 
pressing  and  kindly  invitation  from  Winnipeg  to  send 
some  work  to  its  forthcoming  exhibition,  which  only 
lack  of  leisure  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  accept. 
Now  no  doubt  many  other  people  are  in  a similar  posi- 
tion, and  have  had  a copy  of  that  same  convincing 
epistle,  and  would  really  like  to  be  able  to  comply  with 
its  request  if  only  they  could  spare  the  time  to  do  the 
requisite  work  entailed. 

But  there  is  another  point  that  needs  consideration. 
Supposing  we  had  the  time  and  inclination  to  make  a 
set  of  prints  to  meet  the  requirements  of  every  exhibi- 
tion-prospectus that  the  post  delivers,  we  should  by  de- 
grees amass  a large  number  of  copies  of  our  work  for 
which  we  should  have  no  use,  and  they  would  gradually 
grow  out  of  date  for  passing  on  to  other  exhibitions. 

The  only  remedy  in  sight  is  organization,  and  it  has 
been  attempted  occasionally  in  England  by  the  editor  of 
The  Amateur  Photographer , who  has  collected  pictures 
from  the  London  Salon  and  sent  them  on  tour  around 
the  provinces.  If  it  could  be  made  worth  while,  this 
plan  might  be  amplified  and  extended  in  different  coun- 
tries, and  as  a result  good  work  would  tour  not  only  the 
provinces,  but  the  whole  world. 

Of  course,  certain  expenses  must  be  incurred  in  doing 
this,  which  probably  would  be  borne  willingly  by  the 
societies  to  whom  the  pictures  were  sent,  for  they  would 
get  a selection  of  the  best  exhibits  of  the  year  at  very 
trifling  cost  and  trouble,  and  photographers  would  not 
be  confronted  with  the  often  insoluble  problem  of 
making  a number  of  prints  as  good  as  their  original  pic- 
ture. Besides  which,  many  people  who  now  refuse  to 
send  to  any  but  the  premier  shows  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  let  their  pictures  go  the  round  in  this  way. 
Next  year  there  is  going  to  be  an  International  Congress 
of  Photography  in  London.  An  organizing-committee 
is  now  being  formed  representative  of  all  the  varied  in- 
terests in  connection  with  photography.  We  hear  that 
a big  representative  meeting  is  to  be  held  very  shortly. 
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BERLIN  LETTER 

MAX  A.  R.  BRUNNER 


In  every  country  there  are  numerous  mountains  and 
elevated  spots  from  which  we  have  a fine  view  over  the 
surroundings.  Words  of  delight  are  uttered,  and  many 
such  tourists  are  animated  by  the  desire  to  take  a 
souvenir  from  there  with  them,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
permanent  record  of  the  beautiful  scenery  around.  For 
this  purpose  special  so-called  panoramic  cameras  have 
been  devised,  and  quite  pleasing  results  have  been 
obtained. 

Lately  we  heard  of  a new  method  to  take  such  pic- 
tures, invented  by  a German  scientist.  A series  of 
photographs  are  taken  through  sections  of  an  object 
without  moving  either  the  camera  or  the  position  of  the 
object.  For  instance,  if  a skull  be  set  up  in  front  of  a 
camera  and  firmly  fixed,  then  a brief  exposure  can  be 
given,  the  top  of  the  skull  removed,  and  another  brief 
exposure  given,  followed  at  last  by  a final  exposure  after 
the  whole  of  the  upper  half  is  removed.  Thus  we  ob- 
tain a series  of  sectional  ghosts  looking  rather  like  a 
Rontgen  ray  picture.  The  objection  to  this  is,  that  if 
there  are  any  highlights,  these  clog  up  in  the  negatives 
and  render  invisible  gradations  occurring  in  them.  It  is 
better  to  make  a number  of  stereoscopic  negatives, 
obtaining  thin  positives  from  these  and  superimposing 
the  positives.  In  order  to  ensure  the  absolute  coinci- 
dence of  an  anatomical  object,  the  latter  is  hardened 
in  any  of  the  usual  fixing-agents  and  set  in  a plaster- 
cast,  which  acts  as  the  carrier  for  it  during  the  exposure. 
This  is  certainly  a most  valuable  method  for  medical 
purposes,  and  might  also  be  applied  to  the  illustration 
of  photographs  of  scientific  instruments. 

Flashlight-photography  is  not  a popular  pastime  for 
the  summer  months  ; but  it  can  be  well  adopted  in  any 
season  with  or  without  the  assistance  of  daylight.  Be- 
sides, it  is  the  only  means  to  take  pictures  of  animal- 
life  at  night.  Probably  the  best-known  records  in  this 
direction  are  the  famous  photographs  of  wild  beasts  and 
birds  taken  by  the  German  explorer,  Dr.  Schillings,  in 
the  African  woods  some  years  ago.  Many  of  them  are 
published  in  his  book,  which  is  printed  both  in  German  and 
English.  Good  results  in  this  sort  of  photography  have 
also  been  obtained  by  Dr.  Kissling. 

These  two  men  and  some  others  have  employed  the 
magnesium  light  in  conjunction  with  a shutter,  one  or 
other  of  which  is  set  in  action  by  the  subject  itself  — in 
most  cases  a wild  animal  in  whose  path  the  apparatus  is 
erected.  Recently  a learned  man,  Dr.  Neuhauss,  has 
been  examining  the  methods  of  the  above  and  found 
that  the  large  quantities  of  magnesium-powder  found 
necessary  are  due  to  the  imperfect  synchronism  of  the 
ignition  of  the  flaslipowder  and  the  release  of  the  shutter. 
As  much  as  500  grams  of  powder  have  been  used  for  an 
outdoor  exposure,  five  yards  from  the  subject  and  with 
a lens  working  at  F/5.  By  means  of  a bicycle-wheel, 
moving  at  a known  speed,  Mr.  Neuhauss  first  measured 
the  time  which  must  elapse  between  the  pressure  on  the 
pneumatic  release  and  the  opening  of  the  focal-plane 
shutter  connected  therewith,  finding  the  interval  very 
small  in  the  case  of  wide  slits  and  longer  (one-half 
second)  in  the  case  of  narrower  slits,  the  difference 
being  due  to  the  length  of  the  blind  which  has  to 
unwind  in  the  latter  case.  He  also  found  that  the  in- 
terval between  the  release  of  the  lighting-mechanism 
and  the  ignition  of  the  powder  was  about  a quarter  of 
a second  ; and  he  therefore  has  devised  a simple  mecha- 


nism to  ensure  the  ignition  of  the  powder  taking  place 
immediately  or  shortly  before  the  opening  of  the  shutter. 
This  is  done  by  prolonging  the  spindle  of  the  shutter 
and  fitting  to  the  end  of  the  prolongation  a short  chain 
which,  when  the  spindle  and  its  prolongation  begin  to 
turn  on  the  release  of  the  shutter,  commences  to  wind  up 
before  tension  is  established  with  the  igniting-lever  of 
the  lamp. 

In  this  simple  way,  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the 
length  of  the  chain,  the  proper  action  of  the  apparatus 
can  be  ensured  and  allowance  even  made  for  the  slow- 
ness of  some  powders  in  igniting.  The  action  is  evidently 
of  a certain  character,  for  the  reason  that  the  flashlamp- 
ignition  is  not  set  in  action  until  the  spindle  of  the 
shutter  is  actually  moving.  Used  thus,  4 grams  of 
flashpowder  were  found  sufficient  for  outdoor-exposures 
at  F/6.3.  Release  of  the  shutter  by  the  combustion  of 
a thread  from  the  ignition  of  the  powder  has  been  found 
by  careful  tests  to  be  useless  except  when  using  very 
large  charges  of  powder. 

Several  months  ago  Monsieur  Alphonse  Bertillon  died 
in  France,  at  the  age  of  sixty.  He  is  generally  called 
the  inventor  of  the  criminal  identification  system  which 
bears  his  name,  although  really  the  finger-print  system 
of  identification  was  already  known  before  him ; still 
it  is  his  merit  of  having  classified  the  finger-prints  and 
having  rendered  them  legible.  He  has  also  done  much 
to  adapt  photography  to  the  requirements  of  the  detec- 
tive. Virtually  every  man  can  take  a finger-print ; but 
it  requires  talent  and  training  to  classify  these  many 
thousands  and  then  identify  one  of  them.  M.  Bertillon 
has  published  several  books  on  his  system,  one  of  which 
deals  with  the  photographic  method,  “ La  Photographie 
Judiciaire.” 

Historic  Boston 

Although  the  tide  of  travel  Europe-ward  will  be 
strong  this  season,  many  sensible  tourists  will  make 
New  England  their  mecca.  Boston,  in  particular,  will 
have  an  unusually  large  number  of  visitors,  many  of 
whom  will  see  “ The  Hub  of  the  Universe  ” for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives.  No  city  in  this  country  offers  so 
much  of  real  beauty,  interest  and  comfort.  Indeed,  for 
wealth  and  charm  of  scenery,  the  suburbs  of  Boston  are 
unrivaled  by  any  city  in  the  world. 

From  Boston  the  sojourner  may  visit  neighboring 
Cambridge  — Harvard  University  and  the  homes  of 
Lowell  and  Longfellow;  Plymouth  — landing  of  the 
Pilgrims  in  1620  ; Lexington  and  Concord  — the  earliest 
struggles  for  American  freedom,  where 

“ Once  the  embattled  farmers  stood, 

And  fired  the  shot  heard  ’round  the  world  ” ; 

picturesque,  island-dotted  harbor  of  Boston,  and 
other  interesting,  historical  places.  Boston  is  also 
the  starting-point  for  the  numerous  summer-resorts 
in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  and  along  the  famous 
Maine  coast.  (See  advertisement,  “New  England  Va- 
cation-Resorts,” in  this  issue.) 

Many  of  the  landmarks  associated  with  the  person- 
ages that  have  made  Boston  famous  in  history,  litera- 
ture, music,  statesmanship,  still  remain.  A perpetual 
spell  is  exerted  by  such  illustrious  names  as  John  Win- 
throp,  James  Otis,  Samuel  Adams,  Paul  Revere,  Joseph 
Warren,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  William  M.  Hunt, 
Daniel  Webster,  Edward  Everett,  Wendell  Phillips, 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Edward 
Everett  Hale  and  a host  of  others.  (See  “ Boston,  the 
Place  and  the  People,”  by  DeWolfe  Howe,  reviewed  on 
another  page  in  this  issue.) 
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ICA 


MINIATURE 

CAMERAS 


Q We  considered  ICA  Miniature  Cameras  too  distinctive  to  be 
classed  with  the  many  so-called  Vest  Pocket  cameras,  and  selected 
"Miniature''  as  a more  appropriate  term.  Since  then  various 
camera  manufacturers  have  used  our  term  "Miniature"  for  their 
small  cameras.  Are  they  trying 
to  create  the  impression  that 
their  vest  pocket  "editions"  are 
to  be  classed  with  ICA  Minia- 
ture Cameras? 


Q The  new  Ipsco  catalogue 
(at  your  dealer’s  or  sent  direct) 
explains  why  the  term  "Min' 
iature"  so  neatly  describes  our 
smallest  cameras. 


ATOM  MODEL  'B' 


ICARETTE  MODEL  A' 


IN  placing  ICA  Cameras 
before  the  American  pub- 
lic, we  selected  the  term 
"Miniature"  to  designate  our 
small  cameras,  rather  than 
the  term  "Vest  Pocket." 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


COLORING  PHOTO-PAPERS  and  PHOTOLOID 


Far  Superior  to  Oil-,  Water-  and  Aniline-Colors  — Simple  Method  — Economical 
Transparent  and  Absolutely  Permanent 


ADDRESS: 

Schering  & Glatz 

for  circular 
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MAIDEN  LANE 

NEW  YORK 


INFINITE  PLEASURE 

IS  HIS  WHO  OWNS  AN 


Ernemann  Camera 


BECAUSE  THEY  ARE  BUILT  TO  DO 
WHAT  YOU  WANT 

ALWAYS  READY— LEAST  AMOUNT 
OF  BOTHER 

LIGHT  IN  CONSTRUCTION 

HANDSOME  IN  DESIGN 
PRICES  TO  SUIT  EVERY  PURSE 


Send  us  ten  cents  in  stamps  to-day  and  we  will  forward  our 
Illustrated  Catalog,  descriptive  in  every  detail  of  our  products 


emcwmn-pwiomomRKS 


163  West  48th  Street 


neuj-yoRK 


163  West  48th  Street 


Photo-Era  the  Blue-Book  of  Photographic  Advertising 


WITH  THE  TRADE 


Larger  Quarters  for  Ernemann 

Kai-idly -increasing-  business  has  made  it  necessary 
for  the  Ernemann  Photo-Kino  Works  to  triple  its  floor- 
space.  A store  has  been  taken  at  103  West  48th  Street, 
New  York  City,  where  the  many  and  varied  instruments 
comprised  in  the  Ernemann  line  may  be  inspected. 
Either  Mr.  H.  J.  Hoffmann  or  Mr.  H.  E.  Bader  will  be 
glad  to  give  personal  attention  to  those  desiring  it. 

Eliminating  the  Limitations 

Every  user  of  dryplates  is  so  continually  obsessed 
with  the  fear  that  bad  light-conditions  militate  seriously 
against  the  production  of  good  negatives,  that  few,  even 
among  the  advanced  workers,  believe  that  exposures 
can  be  risked  safely  after  five  o’clock  on  a summer- 
afternoon. 

The  A.  & H.  Brand  of  Marion  & Co.’s  Record  Plates 
advance  the  exposure-period  well  into  dusk.  Recent 
experiments  made  by  one  of  the  foremost  landscape- 
photographers  in  the  country  show  that  snapshots  as  fast 
as  Ifoo  second  are  possible,  even  after  the  sun  is  below 
the  horizon.  He  says,  “ I have  long  wished  for  an  op- 
portunity to  make  pictures  at  dusk  in  the  country.  As 
the  sun  sinks,  shadows  disappear,  mists  arise,  the  cattle 
gather  at  the  pasture  gate,  sheep  huddle  under  the  trees, 
and  nature  is  at  its  best.  The  harsh  shadows  of  the  day 
are  gone  and  there  is  a softness  which  tells  the  story  of 
the  beginning  of  the  night.  Not  until  I tried  the  A.  & 
H.  Record  Plate  was  I ever  able  to  make  a picture 
which  showed  life  and  yet  the  beginning  of  the  night  at 
the  same  time. 

“ Print  this  letter  if  you  wish,”  he  continues,  “ so  that 
you  can  tell  the  photographers  just  what  you  have  done 
in  the  way  of  eliminating  the  limitations  of  the  photo- 
grapher, and  also  tell  them  that  your  plate  has  every- 
thing that  you  claim  for  it  — fineness  of  grain,  absence  of 
fog  and  good  keeping-qualities.” 

Allison  & Hadaway,  of  235  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.,  will  be 
glad  to  send  Photo-Era  readers  a specimen  package  of 
any  size  of  the  plate,  postage  prepaid,  upon  receipt  of 
the  list-price. 

Barnet  Plates  at  Reduced  Prices 

English  dryplates  are  rapidly  gaining  a strong  foot- 
hold upon  the  American  market  — a foothold  based  en- 
tirely upon  high  quality,  for  the  cost  has  been  greater 
than  for  American  plates.  Notable  among  the  English 
brands,  the  Barnet  plate,  imported  by  J.  L.  Lewis, 
522  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  has  made  many 
firm  friends  among  both  professionals  and  amateurs. 
Elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  be  found  an  announcement 
of  the  new  tariff-prices  on  the  five  principal  brands  of 
this  line,  comprising  both  orthochromatic  and  ordinary 
plates,  ranging  in  speed  from  225  to  400  H and  D. 
They  are  the  prices  at  which  you  can  buy  Barnet  plates 
of  your  local  dealer,  and  if  you  have  not  already  proved 
their  sterling  qualities,  you  have  a pleasant  surprise  in 
store,  for  negatives  on  these  plates  are  possessed  of 
clarity,  brilliance,  gradation,  richness  of  silver,  fineness 
of  grain  and  delicacy  of  printing-quality  second  to  none. 
Dealers  not  at  present  stocking  Barnet  plates  will  find 
it  to  their  advantage  to  write  to  the  importer  for  a 
trade-proposition. 


A New  Firm-Name 

The  Multi-Speed  Shutter  Company,  widely  known 
for  its  high-speed  shutter,  has  recently  been  merged 
with  several  other  interests  in  the  newly-formed  Sim- 
plex Photo-Products  Company.  This  new  organization 
enters  the  field  with  forty-eight  distinct  articles  of 
photographic  and  kinematographic  interest,  all  of  a 
high  order  of  excellence.  In  addition  to  the  Multi- 
Speed  Shutter,  a new  and  improved  model  of  which  has 
just  been  put  on  the  market,  the  Simplex  Photo-Prod- 
ucts Company  is  making  the  Simplex  Multi-Exposure 
Camera,  Simplex  Motion-Picture  Camera,  Simplex  Mo- 
tion-Picture Projector,  Precision  All-Metal  Camera, 
Simplex  Anastigmat  Lenses,  Simplex  Flashlight-At- 
tachment, Simplex  Photo-  and  Motion-Picture  Chemicals, 
Simplex  Multi-Flex  Lamp,  etc.  Factory  headquarters 
remain  at  Morris  Park,  L.  I.,  and  the  New  York  office 
at  114-116  East  28th  Street. 

Euryplan  Lenses  for  Press-Work 

No  work  makes  more  varied  or  trying  demands  upon 
lenses  than  press-photography.  Newspaper-editors  de- 
mand pictures  regardless  of  light-conditions,  and  the  man 
who  can  produce  the  highest  standard  of  results  is  he 
who  will  hold  his  position  on  the  staff  longest.  Ob- 
viously, the  lenses  employed  must  combine  great  speed 
with  all  the  well-known  desirable  qualities  common  to 
anastigmats  of  smaller  working-aperture.  These  essen- 
tial requirements  explain  the  popularity  of  the  Eury- 
plan among  press-photographers.  Mr.  Richard  Sears, 
of  the  Boston  American,  has  a battery  of  several  focal 
lengths  which  he  uses  for  baseball  and  other  athletic 
sports  with  telling  effect,  as  all  who  read  the  sporting- 
page  of  the  American  have  observed.  Ralph  Harris  & 
Co.,  26-30  Bromfield  St.,  Boston,  Sole  American 
Agents  for  this  lens,  will  gladly  send  a descriptive  cir- 
cular on  request. 

Increased  Sales  of  Eurynar  Lenses 

The  increased  popularity  of  Rodenstock’s  Series  III, 
F/5.4,  Eurynar,  has  induced  the  American  agents,  W.  J. 
Lafbury  Company,  Chicago,  to  add  three  new  sizes,  viz., 
8%-inch,  12-inch  and  14-inch  equivalent  focus.  The 
S^-inch,  which  will  be  known  as  the  3B  size,  is  brought 
out  for  use  on  all  5x7  speed-cameras,  also  for  short, 
confined  situations  in  studios  where  cabinet  standing 
figures  are  desired.  The  12-inch,  known  as  No.  5, 
and  14-inch,  known  as  No.  6,  are  designed  for  general 
studio-use.  The  No.  5 will  also  combat  exacting  condi- 
tions of  home-portraiture. 

Messrs.  Lafbury  are  also  supplying  the  12-inch  F/4.:> 
in  Compound  shutters,  and  have  received  a stock  of  the 
14-  and  lfiMj-inch,  Series  IV,  F/4.5,  all  in  the  new  con- 
struction. 

Hauff’s  Metol 

Hauff's  Metol  has  been  for  years  past  a photo- 
graphers’ standard  and  is  so  still.  The  excellence  of 
this  chemical  has  never  been  surpassed  and  those  who 
have  not  tried  Hauff's  should  do  so  immediately.  Your 
dealer  will  supply  you,  or  you  can  obtain  it  direct  from 
G.  Gennert,  24-26  East  13th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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The  Ross  Telecentric  Lens 


The  great  efficiency  of  the  17-ineh  Ross  Telecentric 
Lens  is  recognized  by  expert  workers.  Several  of  the 
most  effective  illustrations  which  accompany  Mr. 
Swoyer’s  article,  “ The  Versatility  of  the  Telephoto 
Lens,”  in  this  issue,  bear  testimony  to  the  highly-satis- 
factory  work  that  can  he  attained  with  this  particular 
type  of  long-distance  lens.  Its  use  in  athletic  sports  by 
workers  who  may  he  placed  at  considerable  distance 
from  the  players,  and  forced  to  sit  outside  the  lines 
among  the  spectators,  commends  itself  to  the  enterpris- 
ing specialist  who  will  not  be  denied. 


Ensign  Focal-Plane  Press-Camera 

One  of  the  neatest  cameras  on  the  American  market 
is  the  Ensign  Focal-Plane  Press-Camera,  very  compact, 
with  an  excellent  Carl  Zeiss  lens-equipment  and  the 
Ensign  Self -Capping  Focal-Plane  Shutter,  which  sets 
speed  and  shutter  from  the  same  dial.  It  is  so  simple 
to  operate  that  the  beginner  can  become  efficient  with 
it  immediately,  as  well  as  the  advanced  amateur.  This 
camera  is  very  handy,  as  it  incorporates  in  one  instru- 
ment all  that  can  be  desired  for  amateur  and  profes- 
sional photography.  Readers  of  this  magazine  should 
request  a copy  of  the  Ensign  catalog,  postage  prepaid, 
from  G.  Gennert,  24—26  East  13th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  “ Smith”  Soft-Focus  Lens 

This  is  the  title  of  an  attractive  little  pamphlet 
devoted  to  the  semi-achromatic  lenses  manufactured 
by  the  Pinkham  & Smith  Company,  of  Boston.  It  tells 
in  an  entertaining  way  the  conception,  growth,  nature 
and  purposes  of  this  now-famous  objective  for  pictorial 
photography,  together  with  an  illuminating  discussion 
of  the  question  of  diffusion  by  Alvin  Langdon  Coburn. 

Descriptive  data  and  prices  of  the  original  single 
combination  and  also  the  new  doublets  for  hand-camera 
and  portrait-work  are  given,  with  recommendations  re- 
garding shutters  to  he  used  with  them.  A copy  of  this 
pamphlet  will  be  sent  to  those  interested  upon  request. 

Prints  Mounted  Free 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  efficiency  of  “ Stick-’em- 
Flat,”  the  manufacturer  of  this  wonderful  mountant, 
Dr.  Charles  L.  Mitchell,  1016-1018  Cherry  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, U.  S.  A.,  agrees  to  mount  tastefully  and  so  that 
it  will  lie  permanently  flat  one  print,  photographic  or 
otherwise,  not  over  5x7  inches  in  size,  that  is  sent  to 
him  accompanying  25  cents  for  sample  jar  by  any  reader 
of  the  Photo-Era.  The  mounted  print  will  be  returned 
promptly  without  charge  and  postpaid,  with  the  com- 
pliments of  the  firm. 

Soft-Focus  Portraiture 

The  beauty  and  character  of  the  front-cover  design 
of  June  Photo-Era  have  been  the  subject  of  warm 
praise  from  members  of  the  craft,  and  in  a few  days 
after  the  issue  was  on  sale  at  dealers  and  on  the  news- 
stands, hurry-orders  for  more  copies  were  received 
by  the  publisher.  William  Shewell  Ellis  was  par- 
ticularly enthusiastic,  praising  the  richness  of  tone, 
harmony  of  outline  and  depth  of  planes  of  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son’s superb  portrait-group,  and  which,  he  stated,  im- 
parted a marked  distinction  to  this  unusually  successful 
June  number.  Incidentally,  much  of  this  eulogy  is 
due  to  the  lens  used  by  the  artist — a “ Smith  ” Soft- 
Focus  lens. 


A Distinction  with  Little  Difference 

“ Sorry,  Miss,  but  photographing  in  the  Zoo  is 
prohibited.” 

“ Yes,  I know  ; but  I am  taking  a picture  of  my  fiance, 
not  of  the  camel.” 

“ Even  so,  the  rules  are  strict.  Camel  or  fiance,  — 
it’s  all  the  same.” 


Willoughby’s  New  Store 

An  editor  receives  a number  of  catalogs,  from  time 
to  time,  that  are  of  little  or  no  interest  to  him,  but  the 
one  before  us  interests  us  very  much.  Its  good  ap- 
pearance and  systematic  arrangement,  with  general 
get-up,  certainly  deserve  favorable  notice.  It  is  intended 
for  the  general  amateur  and  professional  photographer, 
the  prices  mentioned  being  net, 
and  in  many  cases  including 
free  delivery. 

Send  for  a copy  and  judge 
for  yourself.  It  will  save  you 
money  on  many  things  you  pur- 
chase and  is  well  worth  keeping 
in  your  laboratory.  The  cover, 
which  is  an  attractive  design,  is 
reproduced  herewith. 

The  Camera-Book 

This  attractive  booklet  tells  all  about  Ingento  cam- 
eras and  accessories  — how  they  are  constructed  and 
equipped,  and  what  each  is  intended  for.  It  will  prove 
itself  of  great  assistance  in  the  selection  of  the  right 
camera,  whether  it  be  merely  a Cub  of  the  box-type  or 
a Folding  Ingento  Special  with  anastigmat  lens,  color- 
filter,  plate  and  filmpaek  attachment  and  all  accessories 
complete.  A copy  will  be  sent  to  any  address  upon 
application  to  Burke  & James,  Inc.,  242-244  East 
Ontario  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
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The  ENSIGN 


PRESS- 

CAMERA 

(Patented) 


Carl  Zeiss  Tessar  F/4.5 
Picture-Size  3%  x 4*4  in. 

Measures  Closed  Only  23A  x 5% 
x 6 Vi  in. 

A distinctive  and  handsomely 
finished  model,  specially  designed 
for  rapid  instantaneous  work  — 
equipped  with  the  Ensign  Self- 
Capping  Focal-Plane  Shutter, speed 
up  to  %ooo  part  of  a second.  Effi- 
cient and  simple  to  operate,  opens 
with  one  motion,  ready  for  instant 
use. 


The  Ensign  Press  equips  you  for  difficult  speed-work  or 


simple  photography. 


Price:  Ensign  Press  and  3 holders  complete 

Send  for  Ensign  Catalog 

G.  GENNERT,  24-26  e.  13th  st,  new  york 


$95.00 

CHICAGO 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Ross  “Telecentric”  Lens 

LARGE  IMAGE  AT  SHORT  CAMERA- 
EXTENSION.  AN  IDEAL  LENS 
FOR  SPORTING-EVENTS 

Made  in  two  speeds,  F/5.4  and  F/6.8.  In  the 
“Telecentric”  lens  F/6.8,  which  is  slightly 
faster  than  other 
lenses  of  this  type, 
the  definition  and 
brilliancy  at  full 
aperture  are  quite 
equal  to  those  of 
the  most  perfectly- 
corrected  modern 
Anastigmats. 

The  "Telecentric" 
gives  an  image 
about  twice  as  large 
as  that  given  by  the 
ordinary  lens  with 
the  same  bellows-extension. 

Send  for  new  price-list  of  Ross  lenses  giving  changes  due 
to  tariff-reductions. 

American  Agents 

George  Murphy,  Inc. 

57  East  9th  Street  - - - NEW  YORK 

Send  for  New  Tariff  Changed  No.  14  Mail-Order  Cash  Catalog 


Purity  of  chemicals,  fineness  of 
silver  - grain  and  perfection  of 
emulsion  give 

HAMMER  PLATES 

precedence  over  all  others 

Hammer’s  Special  Extra  Fast  (red  label) 
and  Extra  Fast  (blue  label)  Plates  have 
especial  value  for  hot  weather  because  of 
firm,  tough,  quick-drying  films  that  do 
not  frill 

I RES. TRADE  MARK 

HI 

Hammer’s  little  book,  “ A Short  Talk 
on  Negative-Making,”  mailed  free 

HAMMER  DRY -PLATE 
COMPANY 

Ohio  Ave.  and  Miami  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Thirty  Cents  per  Agate  Line.  Minimum  Four  Lines.  MONEY  MUST  ACCOMPANY 
ALL  ORDERS.  Forms  Close  the  Fifth  of  Each  Month  Preceding  the  Date  of  Issue 

PHOTO-ERA,  383  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON 


BOOKS  INSTRUCTION 


BIND  PHOTO=ERA  YOURSELF  with  a Big  Ben  Binder,  the 
simplest  binder  made.  If  you  bind  your  magazines  every  month 
upon  receiving  them,  they  will  not  be  lost  or  mutilated.  You 
can  always  find  what  you  want  quickly.  Price  $1.00  net, 
postpaid. 


THE  WELLCOME  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXPOSURE=REC= 
ORD  AND  DIARY,  1914.  A complete  manual  of  all  printing- 
processes,  developing,  intensifying,  reducing,  etc.  Full  and 
extremely  helpful  treatise  on  exposure  in  all  conditions,  includ- 
ing photography  at  night,  interiors,  copying  and  enlarging.  The 
exposure-calculator  makes  failure  impossible.  Postpaid  for  50 
cents.  Photo-Era,  383  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


MONEY  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY.  $4.00  daily  at  home  with  any 
camera.  Photographer  teaches  “business”  methods  by  mail. 
No  tedious  studies.  Details  free.  Sample  retouching-lesson, 
4 cents.  Wells’  Studio,  504  Broadway,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


LONDONER  (33),  disengaged  end  of  July  1,  seeks  permanent 
position  as  operator,  retoucher,  etc.,  with  substantial  firm. 
Ability  and  integrity  assured.  Specimens  and  testimonials  by 
return  post.  Herbert  Coates,  care  Photo-Era. 


for  SALE 


SPECIALTIES 


AUTO  GRAFLEX  4x5,  1913  model,  fitted  with  No.  3 Zeiss- 
Kodak  anastigmat  lens,  speed  F/G.3  and  1 cartridge-film  roll- 
holder.  Cost  $99.50.  Sell  for  $75.  Address  A.  G.  B.,  Room  104, 
15  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


A DAVIS  COMPOSING=LENS  enables  you  to  see  the 
picture  right  side  up,  condensed  as  it  will  be  on  the  plate;  you 
get  perspective,  composition  and  lighting.  A most  valuable  aid 
in  portraiture  or  landscape.  In  leather  case,  postpaid,  $1.00. 
Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory.  S.  A.  Davis,  Springfield,  O. 


MUST  Efficient  Self-Condensing  Enlarging-Lamp  for  bromide 
and  Gaslight  papers,  copying-  and  printing-machines.  Re- 


sembles the  power  of  sunlight.  Multiplies  the  strength  of  an 
incandescent  lamp  30  times  in  one  ray  of  light.  Makes  beauti- 
ful enlargements  in  one  second.  Of  simple,  light-weight  con- 
struction and  absolutely  dependable.  Made  in  two  sizes.  No. 
1 with  30  mirror  reflectors  for  5x7  negatives,  $8.00.  No.  2 with 
30  mirror  reflectors  for  8x10  negatives,  $15.00.  Sent  by  express 
or  parcel-post.  Descriptive  catalog  H 6 on  request. 

MULTI  SPEED  SHUTTER  00.,  114-110  East  2Mth  Street,  New  York 
Factory  : Morris  Park,  Long  Island 


COMPOSITION 

By  ARTHUR  WESLEY  DOW 

Professor  of  Fine  Arts,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 

Sumptuously  illustrated  in  colors  and  halftone. 
A valuable  aid  to  the  photographer  in  composing 
his  pictures  in  the  studio  and  in  the  open. 

Price,  $4.00  net;  postage,  22  cents 

PHOTO -ERA,  Trade  Agent 
383  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON.  U.S.A. 


FILE  YOUR  PRINTS  AND  FILMS  in  book-shaped,  cloth- 
bound  filiug-cabinets.  Cheaper  and  better  than  albums.  Write 
for  circulars.  Boo-Bok  Library  Co.,  Dept.  B.,  Boston,  Mass. 


studios 


STUDIO  FOR  SALE  — A BARGAIN.  Located  in  the  Adi- 
rondack  Mountains.  Growing  business  all  year  around  town. 
Splendid  location.  Address  A.  J.  G.,  care  of  Photo-Era. 


PHOTO-ERA 

GUARANTY 

PHOTO-ERA  guarantees  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  every  advertisement  which  appears  in 
its  pages.  Our  object  is  to  secure  only  such 
advertisers  who  will  accord  honorable  treat- 
ment to  every  subscriber.  We  exercise  the 
greatest  care  in  accepting  advertisements  and 
publish  none  which  has  not  been  proved  de- 
sirable by  the  most  searching  investigation. 
Thus,  in  patronizing  such  advertisers,  our  sub- 
scribers protect  themselves. 

If,  despite  our  precautions,  the  improbable 
should  occur  and  a subscriber  be  subjected  to 
unfair  or  dishonest  treatment,  we  will  do  our 
utmost  to  effect  a satisfactory  adjustment,  pro- 
vided that,  in  answering  the  advertisement, 
PHOTO-ERA  was  mentioned  in  writing  as  the 
medium  in  which  it  was  seen.  The  complaint, 
however,  must  be  made  to  us  within  the  month 
for  which  the  issue  containing  the  advertise- 
ment was  dated. 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH, 

Editor  and  Publisher. 
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VOIGTLANDER 

“STEREOFLECTOSCOPE” 

New  Stereo-Reflex  Camera 


FOR  PLATES  OR  FILMPACK 
45  x 107  mm.,  414  x 1%  inches 


' I ’HE  “ Stereoflectoscope " is  the  smallest 
stereoscopic  reflex-camera  manufactured. 
It  is  constructed  entirely  of  light  metal.  The 
full-size  picture  is  viewed  on  the  top  focusing- 
screen  up  to  the  moment  of  and  during  ex- 
posure ; the  focusing-adjustment  of  the  lenses 
is  made  by  rack  and  pinion  movement  ; by 
this  means  objects  can  be  focused  from  infinity 
up  to  6 feet.  The  apparatus  is  fitted  with  a 
rising  front,  the  iris  diaphragms  of  the  two 
lenses  are  adjusted  simultaneously,  and  the 
camera  is  fitted  with  a Sector  shutter  with 
speeds  from  3 seconds  to  Ysn o second. 

The  magazine  changing-box  carries  12  plates 
which  can  be  changed  in  any  position  and  has 
an  automatic  counter  showing  the  number  of 
plates  used. 

The  “Stereoflectoscope”  is  fitted  with  two 
“Heliar"  lenses  F/4.5,  and  negatives  pro- 
duced with  these  lenses  can  be  considerably 
enlarged  without  material  loss  of  definition. 
For  this  purpose  we  recommend  our  special 
enlarging-apparatus. 

Voigtlander  “ Stereoflectoscope  ” with  two  “ Heliar  ” 
lenses  F/4.5,  magazine  for  12  plates  and  mechan- 
ical release  $125.00 

Send  for  our  Catalog  and  Revised  Price-List 

Voigtlander  & Sohn 

242-244  E.  Ontario  Street,  Chicago 
225  Fifth  Avenue  - New  York 
Work*:  - Brunswick,  Germany 

Canadian  Agents:  Hupleld,  Ludecking  8c Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 


REDUCED  PRICES  ON 


Barnet  Dry-Plates 


This  world-famous  line,  for  years 
unique  in  quality,  is  now  leading 
the  field  in  a new  departure 


YOU  CAN  NOW  BUY  BARNET  PLATES 
OF  YOUR  DEALER  AT  THESE  PRICES 


Speed  400  H & D 


Super-Speed  — the  most  rapid 
ortho-plate  made.  Fine  grain, 
great  latitude. 

Net  prices 

334  x 434  ■■  $ .38  4 x 5 $.55 

3V4x5%...  .55  5 x7  .95 

43a  x 6 cm..  .25  63a  x 9 cm.  .30 


Speed  300  H & D 


Self-Screen  Ortho  — a light- 
filter  is  embodied  in  the  emul- 
sion of  this  plate  and  it  secures 
true  tone-values  without  a 
ray-screen. 

Net  Prices 

334  x 434-..$  .35  4x  5 $.50 

314  x 51i>  ■ . .50  5 x 7 .85 

45i  x 6 cm..  .25  63'a  x 9 cm.  .28 


Speed  225  H & D 


Extra  Rapid  Ortho  — the  old 

reliable  orthochromatic  plate. 
Renders  true  color-values  with 
a ray-screen. 

Net  Prices 

314  x 414.  $ .32  4 x 5....$  .45 

3Vix5M>..  .45  5 x 7 75 


Speed  350  H & D 


Red  Seal  — a plate  of  excep- 
tionally high  speed  with  which 
full  density  is  easily  obtained. 
Recommended  for  figure-  and 
animal-  studies,  interiors,  etc. 
Net  Prices 

334  X 434..$  .32  4 x 5...  $.45 

334  x 53'a.  • .45  5 x7 75 


Speed  275  H & D 


Red  Diamond  — the  plate  for 
all  classes  of  work  under  all 
conditions.  Especially  good 
for  landscapes  and  portraits, 
giving  negatives  of  fine  quality. 
Net  Prices 

334  x 434  • ■ $ .30  4 x 5 ■ •-■  $ .40 

334  x 534  .40  5 x 7 — .66 


OTHER  SIZES  IN  PROPORTION 


Net  prices  marked  on  each  box  of  Barnet  Plates. 
Satisfaction  for  the  Consumer  and  the  Dealer. 

Dealers  write  for  proposition 


J.  L.  LEWIS 


522  Sixth  Ave. 
NEW  YORK 


Sole  U.  S.  Agents 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


THE  PHOTO-ERA  “BLUE-LIST” 


Reliable  Dealers  in  Your  City 


“YOU  WILL  NEVER  KNOW” 

What  fine  work  you  are  capable  of  making  until  you  have 
a good,  fast  anastigmat  lens.  We  have  some  excep- 
tional bargains  in  high-grade  lenses,  second-hand  but  in 
perfect  condition  and  guaranteed.  Send  for  Lens  Bargain- 
List.  Largest  photographic  stock  in  the  East. 

ROBEY-FRENCH  CO.,  34  Bromfield  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co. 


QUALITY  - ENLARGEMENTS 

Roll-films  developed,  10  cents  per  roll.  Six-exposure 
rolls  developed,  with  one  print  from  each,  25  cents. 
Price-list  on  request.  Sample  prints,  1 0 cents 

T.  HAROLD  KNIGHT  (Dept.  I)  Racine,  Wis. 


GRAFLEX  and  KODAK  HEADQUARTERS 

Always  a few  used  or  shelf-worn  cameras  on  hand  at  very 
attractive  prices.  Bargain-List  No.  31  now  ready.  Send 
in  your  name. 

OBRIG  CAMERA  CO. 

A.  C.Wilmerding  147  Fulton  St.,  N.Y.  W.  E.Wilmerding 


WRIGHT,  SUPPLIES  RACINE,  WIS. 

Will  save  money  on  your  new  camera  and 
take  your  old  one  in  exchange 

Here  are  a few  bargains — all  nice  condition 

AutoGraflex,  3\ x 4L  Cooke  F/5. 6 lens,  case,  adapter  $75 
Century  Grand  Sr.  Spec.  5/7,  case,  6 holders,  also 
extra  Auto  Graflex  Rev.  back  focal  plane  shutter. 


no  lens 35 

5x7  Velostigmat,  Series  2,  F/4.5,  bbl.  mt 32 

5x7  Turner-Reich,  Series  2,  Optimo  shutter 38 

3i  x 5£  Velostigmat,  Multispeed  O shutter 35 

5x8  Zeiss  Protar,  Series  4,  wide  angle,  bbl.  mt.  - - 16 


Korona  & Seneca  catalogs  5 cents,  bargain-list  free 


PHOTOGRAPHS  WANTED 

First-Class  Landscapes  and  Marines 

Will  pay  $5.00  and  upward,  but  want  only 
unusual  and  distinctive  compositions. 

COULD  USE  GOOD  COLONIAL  SUBJECTS, 
INTERIOR  AND  EXTERIOR 

Send  finished  prints  only.  All  photographs  not  accepted 
will  be  returned  immediately. 

M.  T.  SHEAHAN 

286  CONGRESS  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


KODAKS  - IMPORTED  1CA 
AND  BUTCHER  CAMERAS 

Save  dollars  by  getting  my  proposition.  Complete 
stock  of  latest  creations.  It  costs  less  to  deal  with 
the  Logical  Photo-Clearing  House  of  America. 

WILLOUGHBY  AND  A SQUARE  DEAL 
810  Broadway,  New  York 


SECOND-HAND  LENSES 

ALL  MAKES  AND  SIZES 

W ork  just  as  well  as  new  ones.  Send  for  our  bargain-list 

St.  Louis-Hyatt  Photo-Supply  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 


BARGAINS 

Closing  out  our  slightly  shop-worn  and  other  cameras 
at  very  low  prices.  SEND  FOR  BIG  LIST 

THE  GLOECKNER  & NEWBY  CO. 

169-171  Broadway,  5 Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City 


EURYPLAN 

THE  POPULAR  CERMAN  LENS 


Used  by  leading  newspaper-photographers,  government 
departments  and  scientific  authorities.  A universal  anas- 
tigmat of  the  highest  optical  excellence.  Suited  to  every 
need  : Portraits,  Landscapes,  Interiors  and  Speed- Work. 

THREE  SERIES,  F/ 6.8,  F/5. 6,  F/4.5 

The  separate  components  of  all  lenses  can  be  used 
as  long-focus  single  lenses. 

SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICE-LIST 
Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States 

RALPH  HARRIS  & CO. 

26-30  BROMFIELD  STREET,  BOSTON 

New  York  Salesroom,  108  FULTON  STREET 
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EVENTUALLY! 

Why  not  try  them  Now  ? 

Ask  any  finisher  who  develops  for  the  trade 
and  he  will  tell  you  that  Ensign  Films  give  far 
and  away  the  best  results. 

Guaranteed  a full  year  Send  for  Film-Booklet 

G.  GENNERT 

320  So.  Wabash  Ave.  24  E.  13th  Street  682  Mission  St. 

Chicago  NEW  YORK  San  Francisco 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


Learn  a Paying  Profession 

that  assures  you  a good  income  and  position  for  life.  For 
twenty  years  we  have  successfully  taught 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photo-Engraving  and  Three-Color  Work 
Our  graduates  earn  $20  to  $50  a week.  We  assist  them  to 
secure  these  positions.  Learn  how  you  can  become  suc- 
cessful. Terms  easy.  Living  inexpensive.  Write  for  cata- 
logue—NOW! 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
910  Wabash  Avenue,  Effingham,  Illinois 


Higg 


ins 


Are  the  Finest  and  Best  Inks 
and  Adhesives 


Drawing-Inks 
Eternal  Writing-Ink 
Engrossing-Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo-Mounter  Paste 
Drawing-Board  Paste 
Liquid  Paste 
Office  Paste 
Vegetable  Glue,  Etc. 
Emancipate  yourself  from  the  use  of  corrosive  and 
ill-smelling  inks  and  adhesives,  and  adopt  the 
Higgins’  Inks  and  Adhesives.  They  will  be 
a revelation  to  you,  they  are  so  sweet,  clean  and 
well  put  up,  and  withal  so  efficient. 

At  Dealers*  Generally 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  & CO, 

Manufacturers 

271  Ninth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Branches : Chicago,  London 


Plates  in 
this  issu  e 


were  made 
by  us 


BROME  BLACK 

The  only  special 

Amateur  Enlarging-Paper 

of  high  contrast  — will  surprise  you  with  most  excellent 
enlargements  from  even  your  thinnest  films.  Let  us 
prove  it.  Send  us  film  with  25c. ; will  send  you  postpaid 
8x10  (west  of  Rockies  and  Canada  add  5c.) 

Brome  Black  Enlargement 

or  8 x 10  sample  dozen  of  Brome  Black  paper 

ROCHESTER  PHOTO  WORKS,  INC. 

65  Atlantic  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  “SMITH”  LENS 

“ Soft- Focus  Semi-Achromat  ” 

For  a soft,  vibrant,  atmospheric  image,  serious 
workers  agree  on  the  “ Smith  ” quality.  With 
the  “Smith,”  photography  loses  its  soulless  and 
mechanical  literalness,  and  becomes  truly  a 
means  of  personal  expression. 

An  enthusiastic  worker  writes  thus,"  I am  one 
of  those  unpractical  artists,  with  all  the  feelings 
but  without  the  ability  to  execute.  If  I had 
lived  a generation  ago  I should  have  missed  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure,  because  within  the  last 
twenty  years  mechanical  means  have  been  put 
within  the  reach  of  such  as  I to  enable  them  to 
express  themselves.  Such  lenses  as  the  ‘Smith’ 
are  putting  it  within  my  reach  to  make  pictures, 
whereas  if  I had  to  depend  upon  the  brush  or 
pencil  I should  go  pictureless.” 

The  “ Smith  ” lens  is  a tool  and  must  be  skil- 
fully handled  ; it  is  the  means  to  an  end. 

Made  in  three  series.  Write  for  circulars  of 
the  Semi-Achromat 

PINKHAM  & SMITH  COMPANY 

Two  ^ 288-290  Boylston  Street  'f  Boston 
stores  I 13M>  Bromfield  Street  ) Mass. 


High-Grade  Cameras  at  Reasonable  Prices 

We  manufacture  VIEW,  FOLDING  and  BOX  CAMERAS 
AND  PHOTO- ACCESSORIES,  with  the  purpose  that  they 
shall  be  the  best  in  their  respective  classes.  Ask  for  Catalog. 

CONLEY  CAMERA  COMPANY 

507  Main  St.,  Rochester,  Minnesota 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  RESEARCH 

We  are  prepared  to  do  any  kind  of  photographic  research- 
work,  either  chemical,  optical  or  mechanical.  Shutters, 
plates,  and  apparatus  tested  ; formulae,  etc. 

Fees  reasonable 

The  Lovelace  Research  Laboratory,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 


PRICE  $4.50 


PRINTS  BY 
ELECTRICITY 

VELOX,  CYKO, 
KRUXO,  ETC., 
PAPERS 

FOR  6J4X83^  IN.  AND  SMALLER  NEGATIVES. 


\n£'qH  The 

DESIGNERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF  SPECIAL  PRINTING  MACHINERY. 
5930  WEST  ERIE  ST..  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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THREE  NEW  SETS 

STUDIES 
FROM  LIFE 

DRAPED  AND  IN  THE  NUDE 


OPINIONS  OF  OUR  CUSTOMERS 

They  are  the  clearest  and  most  artistic  1 have  ever 
seen ; in  fact,  1 have  never  seen  anything  that  can 
approach  them.  The  student  of  figure-drawing,  as  well 
as  the  professional,  commercial  artist  himself,  could 
certainly  find  what  he  wants  in  this  collection  without 
being  obliged  to  resort  to  posed  models. 

Very  truly  (Signed)  E.  L.  KOLLER 

Principal,  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts 
International  Correspondence  Schools,  Scranton,  Pa. 

They  are  very  beautiful,  very  excellent  in  workman- 
ship, and  very  useful  for  study. 

HUBERT  De  G.  MAIN 
East  Side  High  School,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Really  they  are  the  finest  of  their  kind  that  I have 
ever  seen,  and  you  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their 
excellence. 

A.  V.  1NGHAN,  Supt.  Printing 

Roycroft  Shops,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

PHOTO-ERA,  Trade  Agent, 


The  first  two  sets  of  original  photographs,  A and  B, 
were  accorded  such  high  praise  for  beauty  of  pose,  excel- 
lence of  photographic  technique  and  sincerity  of  purpose 
that  three  new  sets,  C,  D and  E,  have  been  prepared. 
Each  subject  is  an  art-gem  and  the  variety  is  very  great. 

These  are  direct,  black  photographic  prints  on  double- 
weight paper  intended  for  the  exclusive  use  of  photo- 
graphers in  high  standing,  painters,  illustrators,  designers 
and  art-students.  There  is  no  catalog,  samples  are  not 
submitted  nor  are  the  sets  sent  on  approval;  but  they 
are  sold  under  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty,  which  every 
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START  OF  THE  MOTOR-BOATS  F.  A.  WALTER 

Observations  on  Marine-Photography 

F.  A.  WALTER 


THERE  is  a saying  somewhat  to  the  effect 
that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 
This  applies  to  photography  as  well  as 
to  other  things,  but  there  is  a branch  of  picture- 
making  which,  if  not  new.  lends  a fresh  interest 
and  pleasure  to  the  camera-worker  with  the 
ever-changing  light,  cloud  and  water-conditions. 
With  a lens  set  at  universal  focus  and  a direct- 
vision  finder  the  camera  is  then  similar  to  a gun 
in  the  hands  of  a marksman,  leaving  the  oper- 
ator free  to  consider  composition  and  exposure 
with  the  one  simple  mechanical  operation  of 
pressing  the  bulb. 

Plain  plates  are  best  for  all  general  purposes, 
and  a safe  exposure  between  the  hours  of  nine 
and  four  in  the  summer  months  is  Fy  16  and 


Ya o second.  Treatment  of  plates  in  develop- 
ment is,  to  put  it  on  a comparative  basis,  some- 
what like  that  of  the  white-background  subjects 
of  the  portrait-photographer,  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  background,  or  sky,  is  to  remain 
soft  and  transparent — a white  subject  on  a photo- 
graphically-white  ground.  The  photograph  en- 
titled “ Before  the  Wind  ” is  an  illustration  of 
this  point,  giving  the  delicate  gradations  of  a 
light  gray  sky  and  soft  detail  of  the  sail.  More 
exposure  on  this  subject  and  slightly-prolonged 
development  would  have  changed  the  picture 
considerably,  a blank  sky  being  the  most  notice- 
able result.  “ Homeward  Bound  ” is  a slightly 
different  subject,  but  the  conditions  under  which 
the  exposure  was  made  were  very  different,  and 
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ICE-LACE  ON  A SUMMER  DAY  F.  A.  WALTER 


an  atmospheric  haze  giving  the  gray  tone  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  sky,  rather  than  soft  treatment 
in  development. 

The  speed  of  the  shutter  makes  a great  dif- 
ference, as  is  noticeable  in  the  photograph,  “ Ice- 
Lace  on  a Summer  Day.”  Half  the  speed 
would  have  stopped  the  boat  and  given  a more 
pleasing  impression.  “ Homeward  Bound  ” also 
would  have  been  better  had  it  been  made  at  a 
slower  shutter-speed.  Plain  plates  are  as  capable 
of  reproducing  as  much  as  of  the  sky  and  water- 
qualities  under  a correct  instantaneous  exposure 
as  any  color-treated  plate  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. It  is  this  point  of  exposure,  more  than 
any  other,  that  must  be  given  the  most  careful 
consideration,  development  being  in  a sense 
automatic.  Testing  the  plates  with  snapshot 
exposures  and  giving  as  full  exposure  as  pos- 
sible without  tilling  in  the  texture  of  the  film 
is  the  object  in  view. 

Orthochromatic  plates  emphasize  the  effects 
rather  than  render  them  more  correctly.  “ Sail- 
ing-Canoes ” was  made  on  a color-treated  plate 


with  a ray-filter  of  the  lightest  corrective  shade, 
the  exposure  being  I/05  second  at  F/8.  The 
darkest  shade  of  gray  in  this  picture  was  clear 
blue  sky  and  the  clouds  were  not  much  more 
than  thin  film,  therefore  the  result  is  exaggei’- 
ated,  but  the  water  and  the  sunlight  are  more 
nearly  correct.  “‘Reliance’  Finishing  in  the 
Fog”  is  one  of  the  few  instances  where  the  use 
of  an  orthochromatic  plate  gave  better  results, 
the  cause  being  that  it  was  on  a late  September 
afternoon  and  in  addition  to  a fog  the  light  was 
yellow.  Plain  plates  made  at  the  same  time 
were  underexposed,  furnishing  rather  a good 
illustration  of  the  purposes  of  the  two  plates  and 
their  speeds  under  identical  light-conditions. 

Exposures  on  the  water  are  best  under  rather 
than  over,  and  there  is  a great  difference  in  the 
actinic  qualities  of  the  light  on  perfectly  clear 
days.  When  the  water  is  calm  and  the  heat  is 
visible  in  the  atmosphere,  the  light  is  quickest ; 
on  a day  with  a good  breeze  and  the  water  a 
dark  blue,  the  light  is  about  half  as  fast. 
Making  photographs  towards  the  sun,  of  course, 
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SAILING-CANOES 
BEFORE  THE  WIND 


F.  A.  WALTER 


DRIFTING 


F.  A.  WALTER 


requires  quicker  exposure  than  with  the  light ; 
diaphragming  and  speeding  up  of  the  shutter 
have  to  be  resorted  to  according  to  the  subject. 
The  sun  shining  on  the  front  lens  seldom  causes 
any  difficulty.  It  is  when  the  direct  rays  go 
entirely  through  to  the  back  lens  that  the  trouble 
arises.  All  of  the  accompanying  illustrations 
were  made  on  8 x 10  plates  with  a lens  working 
at  F /8  and  equal  in  focal  length  to  the  diagonal 
of  the  plate,  or  twelve  and  one-half  inches.  In 
setting  the  lens  it  was  focused  full  open  on  an 
object  eighty  feet  distant  and  then  diaphragmed 
to  F /II,  which  gives  a sharp  image  of  any  sub- 
ject as  large  as  a sail-boat  twenty-five  feet  or 
more  away,  the  distance  it  would  have  to  be  to 
include  the  entire  object  in  the  dimensions  of 
the  plate. 

In  photographing  rapidly-moving  objects,  such 
as  motor-boats,  where  it  is  necessary  to  increase 
the  speed  of  the  shutter,  the  lens  is  worked  at 
its  full  aperture.  This  naturally  decreases  the 
depth  of  focus,  hut  there  are  ways  in  which  that 
can  be  overcome  to  a certain  extent.  The  illus- 


tration “ Nameless  ” was  made  with  a full-open 
lens,  %00  second  exposure,  the  camera  being 
fifteen  feet  from  the  water  and  tilted  downward, 
bringing  the  surface  of  the  water  into  the 
natural  plane  of  focus.  A swing-back  would 
have  accomplished  the  same  thing  if  there  were 
sufficient  time  to  operate  it. 

Development  is  simplest  and  best  with  the 
three-solution  pyro-formula  advocated  by  the 
manufacturer  of  the  plates  in  use.  Take  one 
ounce  of  each  solution  and  eight  ounces  of  water. 
Tank-development  may  also  be  used  with  very 
good  results,  its  one  drawback  being  the  in- 
creased time  of  development  which,  in  this  work, 
is  more  proportionately  than  ordinarily.  Using 
the  same  pyro-formula  and  increasing  the  water 
to  twenty-nine  ounces,  the  time  is  seventy  min- 
utes at  a temperature  of  65  degrees,  the  in- 
creased time  being  due  to  snapshots  or  surface- 
exposures.  This  same  plate  and  tank-system  in 
the  case  of  portrait  and  general  time-exposures 
gives  fully-developed  negatives  in  eighteen  to 
twenty  minutes. 
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“ RELIANCE  ” FINISHING  IN  A FOG 


F.  A.  WALTER 


There  are  only  a few  things  in  marine-photo- 
graphy that  come  under  the  heading  of  first 
principles.  If  they  are  given  due  consideration, 
only  the  infusion  of  individuality  is  necessary  to 
lend  a distinctive  character  to  the  finished  work. 
The  image  may  be  clear  and  well  defined  or 
considerably  diffused,  according  to  the  condi- 
tions and  the  aims  ; but  when  the  picture  is  fin- 
ished, as  an  old  painter  friend  of  mine  used  to 
say,  there  are  but  two  things  remaining  to  be 
done  — to  criticize  and  then  deliver  it.  As  to 
criticism,  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  it  has  a 


range  as  great  as  man’s  power  of  expression, 
greater  with  some  and  less  with  others.  No 
doubt  temperament  has  an  influence,  for  a sharp 
photograph,  however  well  composed  or  attrac- 
tive in  subject,  is  like  a file  on  a saw  to  one  and 
like  a pleasing  picture  to  another.  A few  spec- 
tacular clouds,  as  in  “ Drifting,”  and  with  a 
waive  of  slender  artistic  fingers  quickly  comes 
the  criticism,  “ Oh,  too  melodramatic  ! ” Still 
the  average  person  will  admire  subjects  such  as 
this,  and  still  photographers  keep  on  making  and 
selling  them. 
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A PANORAMIC  TELEPHOTO-PICTURE 


The  Versatility  of  the  Telephoto-Lens 

In  Two  Parts  — Part  II 

A.  E.  SWOYER 


IN  the  preceding  article  we  took  up  the 
advantages  of  the  telephoto-lens  for  various 
forms  of  record  and  of  commercial  photo- 
graphy ; in  the  present  section  it  is  intended  to 
treat  the  suitability  of  that  form  of  lens  for  use 
in  so-called  pictorial  work.  In  the  latter  field 
the  lengthened  exposure  ceases  to  become  a 
drawback  except  in  genre-work  where  the  large 
aperture  “ telephotos  ” of  fixed  focal  length  re- 
move even  that  obstacle,  and  the  benefits  of  the 
variable  angle  of  view  and  of  focus  offered  by 
the  attachments  — - as  distinguished  from  the 
complete  lenses  just  mentioned  — become  pro- 
nounced. 

First,  perhaps,  should  reference  again  be 
made  to  that  quality  of  long-focus  lenses,  the 
proper  rendering  of  perspective  ; nowhere  should 
this  be  more  advantageous  than  in  pictorial 


work,  where  the  rendition  of  an  object,  as  the 
eye  sees  it,  need  not  be  hampered  by  the  restric- 
tions of  other  photographic  practice.  This 
point  has  been  brought  out  so  thoroughly  and 
with  such  frequence  that  there  is  scarcely  need 
of  its  further  mention  here,  although  its  effect 
in  special  cases  will  occupy  some  space  in  suc- 
ceeding paragraphs. 

Second  in  importance  is  the  power  over  image- 
size  and  angle  of  view  included  which  is  offered 
by  the  telephoto-attachment.  Thus,  while  the 
user  of  the  ordinary  lens  selects  the  best  avail- 
able viewpoint  from  which  to  make  his  exposure 
and  relies  upon  either  enlarging  a portion  of  the 
resulting  negative  or  a ruthless  trimming  of  the 
print  as  a means  to  dispose  of  the  superfluous, 
the  telephoto  would  have  enabled  him  to  do  this 
composing  directly  upon  the  ground-glass.  To 
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MADE  WITH  A TELEPHOTO-LENS 


make  this  the  more  clear,  consider  that  from 
any  fixed  point  the  ordinary  lens  will  give  a 
sharp  image  of  but  one  definite  size ; the  tele- 
photo will,  without  changing  the  position,  allow 
increases  in  size  to  a degree  limited  only  by  the 
capacity  of  the  camera  and  the  design  of  the 
particular  attachment  used. 

The  same  effect  might  be  obtained  by  the 
use  of  a battery  of  lenses  or  of  a lens-set  such  as 
the  Protar  combinations  ; but  leaving  the  hulk 
and  cost  of  such  a battery  out  of  consideration, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  changes  in 
image-size  progress  by  steps  whose  degree  varies 
with  the  different  focal  lengths  available  with 
the  combination.  With  the  telephoto  these 
steps  may  be  made  as  brief  as  desired  and  the 
required  image  obtained,  all  with  a bellows- 
capacity  much  less  than  that  required  to  pro- 
duce a corresponding  effect  with  simple  lenses. 
Further,  the  enlargement  is  made  directly  upon 
the  negative,  thus  avoiding  the  granularity  so 
often  present  when  small  negatives,  particularly 
upon  high-speed  plates,  are  greatly  enlarged. 

Coupled  with  the  feature  of  variable  focus  is 
that  of  variable  angle,  and  here  we  may  venture 


into  a brief  mention  of  art  — that  little  word  so 
often  misused  and  so  frequently  employed  to 
cover  a multitude  of  sins.  Without  attempting 
to  offer  an  opinion  as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not 
art,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  not 
essentially  involved  in  depicting  every  minute 
detail  of  a landscape,  nor  in  photographing  a 
house  is  it  necessarily  shown  by  the  inclusion  in 
the  negative  of  several  square  miles  of  land- 
scape. The  old  masters  regarded  art  as  a 
process  of  elimination,  the  essential  only  being 
included ; thus  many  famous  paintings  rarely 
include  an  angle  of  over  thirty  degrees  and 
often  embrace  no  more  than  ten.  Admitting 
the  point,  then,  how  is  the  photographer  to 
exclude  all  that  is  not  necessary  to  his  picture, 
and  how  is  he  to  soften  those  obtrusive  and  dis- 
tracting details  which  the  ordinary  lens  is  so 
prone  to  show  ? 

Leaving  all  after-manipulations  out  of  the 
question  as  being  separate  and  distinct  from 
straight  photography,  the  remedy  lies  in  the 
intelligent  use  of  longer-focus  lenses  or  of  the 
telephoto.  With  the  decreasing  depth  of  field 
afforded  by  such  instruments,  it  is  possible  to 
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focus  upon  the  essential  object  and  thus  empha- 
size it,  the  less  important  planes  being  slightly 
diffused  and  subordinated.  The  same  effect  is 
procurable  in  a measure  with  the  so-called 
“ soft-focus  ” lenses,  except  that  while  with 
them  the  entire  picture  may  be  fused  into  a 
blurred  harmony,  the  essential  plane  cannot 
always  he  brought  into  sufficient  prominence. 

Then,  too,  in  addition  to  the  separation  of 
planes,  above  mentioned,  the  increased  focal 
length  means  a decreased  angle  of  view ; thus 
unconsciously  the  user  of  the  telephoto  adheres 
to  the  dictates  of  art.  Long-focus  and  short- 
focus  are,  of  course,  relative  terms  ; a lens  which 
would  be  classed  as  long-focus  upon  a small 
plate  might  he  used  as  a wide-angle  upon  larger 
negatives.  The  average  camera  is  equipped 
with  a lens  which  might  he  defined  as  of  nor- 
mal angle  and  whose  focal  length  corresponds 
somewhat  closely  to  the  diagonal  of  the  plate 
to  he  covered.  Thus,  the  eight-inch  lens  with 
which  a 5x7  camera  would  ordinarily  he 
equipped  covers  an  angle  of  sixty  degrees  on 
that  plate  — an  angle  suited  to  general  use,  hut 
not  preeminently  adapted  to  artistic  rendering  ; 
a telephoto-attachment  set  for  three  degrees  of 
magnification  would  reduce  the  angle  covered 
to  twenty  degrees  — one  much  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  purpose  of  the  pictorialist.  Ex- 
tending this  principle  still  farther,  a magnifica- 
tion of  six  times  would  reduce  the  angle  to  ten 
degrees,  and  so  on ; it  is  thus  apparent  that 
extremely  nice  adjustments  of  exclusion  and 
rendering  may  be  made. 

A decrease  in  the  depth  of  field  naturally 
follows  an  increase  in  the  focal  length,  as  before 
stated  ; to  some  this  may  appear  as  a disadvan- 
tage. But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  exposures  made  with  a telephoto 
will  be  upon  semi-distant  objects,  and  that  in 
such  a case  a shallow  field  results  in  the  rendi- 
tion of  atmosphere  and  of  aerial  perspective  — 
certainly  a desirable  condition.  Even  in  close 
work  there  is  no  one  plane  in  microscopic  sharp- 
ness with  all  before  and  behind  it  merging  into 
fuzziness,  as  is  often  the  case  with  fast  lenses 
used  wide  open  ; there  is,  instead,  a more  gradual 
blending  — a setting-off  of  the  principal  object 
without  shock  to  the  eye.  Moreover,  this  shal- 
lowness may  he  controlled  by  the  use  of  the  dia- 
phragm as  with  the  ordinary  lens,  although  in 
lesser  degree ; thus,  if  the  telephoto,  set  to  give 
four  magnifications,  is  stopped  down  to  F 16, 
the  increase  in  depth  is  but  one-fourth  that 
which  would  be  obtained  were  the  positive  used 
alone  and  “throttled”  in  the  same  degree. 
This  principle  holds  good  throughout  the  various 
powers. 


The  few  prints  which  illustrate  this  article, 
while  not  offered  either  as  artistic  examples  nor 
even  as  fairly  representative  of  the  work  of  the 
telephoto,  may  serve  to  “ Point  the  moral  and 
adorn  the  tale,”  to  the  extent  of  demonstrating 
the  facts  previously  brought  forth.  Figs.  1,  2 
and  3 were  made  from  the  same  viewpoint 
without  change  in  the  position  of  the  camera, 
and  show  the  effect  of  the  narrowing  angle  of 
view  in  cutting  out  the  non-essential.  The 
reader  may  suggest  that,  instead  of  obtaining 
the  large  view  by  the  use  of  the  telephoto,  it 
would  have  been  possible  to  lessen  the  distance 
and  use  the  normal  lens  — but  what  about  the 
resulting  loss  of  perspective?  Then,  too,  sup- 
pose the  owner  of  the  property  objected  to 
trespassing  and  the  wall  so  prominent  in  the 
foreground  of  Fig.  1 marked  the  “ deadline  ” — 
without  the  use  of  a long-focus  lens  of  some  sort 
the  picture  would  not  have  been  obtainable,  ex- 
cept at  the  cost  of  subsequent  enlarging.  Figs. 
4 and  5 are  examples  of  up-hill  and  down-hill 
perspective,  respectively ; they  also  show  the 
increased  depth  provided  by  stopping  down,  and 
the  use  of  ray-filter  and  orthochromatic  plates 
in  eliminating  the  danger  of  fogging  from  haze. 

Perhaps  enough  has  been  said  concerning  the 
advantages  of  the  telephoto — variable  focus, 
simplifying  composition  ; narrow  angle  and  long 
focus,  giving  both  atmospheric  rendering  and 
good  drawing  ; shallow  field,  producing  proper 
separation  of  planes,  and  low  cost  and  small 
bulk  as  compared  with  a battery  of  lenses,  as 
well  as  the  smaller  bellows-capacity  required. 
Considering  these  points  proved,  let  us  then 
take  up  the  defects  inherent  in  the  telephoto 
together  with  methods  of  decreasing  their  effect. 

First,  of  course,  comes  the  increased  exposure 
necessary  — a difficulty  which  does  not  apply  to 
the  telephotos  of  large  aperture  and  fixed  focal 
length.  Even  with  the  standard  attachments, 
consider  how  many  (or  rather,  how  few)  pho- 
tographic masterpieces  in  pictorial  work  are 
the  result  of  snapshots,  and  how  little  a slightly 
prolonged  exposure  handicaps  your  landscape- 
work  ; surely  this  demerit  does  not  overbalance 
its  many  advantages. 

Next  in  importance  comes  the  tendency  of  the 
telephoto,  like  long-focus  lenses,  to  produce  fogged 
negatives  ; a little  haze  in  the  air.  a slight  reflec- 
tion from  sparkling  water  — and  your  master- 
piece is  buried  in  a veil  of  fog.  This  is  a serious 
drawback  ; nevertheless,  if  it  may  not  be  en- 
tirely overcome,  care  and  common  sense  will 
greatly  reduce  the  number  of  failures  due  to 
this  cause.  The  use  of  orthochromatic  plates, 
preferably  double-coated,  in  conjunction  with 
a light  ray-filter  will  work  wonders  as  far  as 
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FIG.  5.  UPHILL  PERSPECTIVE  WITH  A TELEPHOTO-LENS 


the  fogging  of  the  plate  in  the  camera  is  con- 
cerned ; the  etfects  of  the  slight  haze  which  is 
almost  always  present  during  the  hours  best 
suitable  for  pictorial  photography  may  be  cut 
down  to  almost  nothing,  while  a hood  to  protect 
the  front  of  the  telephoto  will  totally  eliminate 
fog  due  to  light  reflected  from  objects  other 
than  those  being  photographed. 

So  much  for  fog  as  produced  during  exposure. 
Slight  though  this  may  be,  and  often  is,  the 
failure  produced  by  later  manipulations  being 
ascribed  falsely  to  the  lens,  it  must  not  be  inten- 
sified by  ill-advised  development.  Three  causes 
of  fog  exist  in  the  darkroom  itself  — unsafe 
“ safe-lights,”  developer  improperly  composed 
for  the  purpose  in  hand,  and  the  removal  of  the 
plate  from  the  hypo  for  inspection  before  it  is 
completely  fixed.  Fortunately,  these  are  easy 
to  remedy ; the  photographer  adopting  either 
tank  or  factorial  methods  will  have  but  little 
trouble.  Naturally,  a clear-working  developer 
should  be  adopted  and  fixing  should  be  done 


either  in  a special  tank  or  otherwise  under 
cover.  If  you  watch  all  of  these  points  and 
still  have  fog,  look  for  a defect  in  your  method ; 
inspect  the  negative  — if  it  has  a rim  of  clear 
glass  where  it  was  protected  by  the  rebate  of 
the  plateholder,  then  either  the  telephoto  or 
some  unsuspected  light-leakage  in  the  camera 
is  responsible.  If  there  is  no  such  rim  and  the 
fog  extends  over  the  entire  plate,  then  look  into 
your  darkroom-methods  and  chemicals,  for  the 
fault  lies  there. 

At  any  rate,  you  will  find  that  for  pictorial 
work  the  comparatively  small  price  asked  by 
reliable  optical  concerns  — such  as  Bausch  and 
Lomb,  C.  P.  Goerz  and  others  — for  fitting  a 
tele-negative  to  your  positive  lens  will  be  returned 
to  you  many  fold  in  the  increased  value  of  that 
instrument,  and  that  for  the  uses  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  article  the  speed  “ telephotos  ” 
made  by  Dallmeyer,  Ross,  Cooke  and  others 
will  open  up  a field  impossible  of  attainment 
with  ordinary  equipment. 
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VER1  few  photographers  realize  the  value 
of  plates  made  sensitive  to  the  visual 
color-waves.  Among  your  own  acquain- 
tances, whether  they  are  amateur  or  profes- 
sional. portrait  or  commercial  photographers, 
there  will  be  few  who  have  ever  tried  an  expo- 
sure on  an  orthochromatic  plate.  A few  of 
those  workers  who  have  done  so  may  tell  you 
that  these  plates  are  all  they  will  ever  use  in  the 
future,  whereas  others  will  say  that  so  far  as 
they  can  see  the  pictures  they  made  on  common 
plates  were  just  as  good  as  those  on  the  ortho- 
chromatic. 

Something  is  wrong,  and  they  can  hardly  he 
blamed,  for  the  reason  they  cannot  see  the 
wonderful  difference  when  they  have  tried  or- 
thochromatic plates  is  because  they  are  used  to 
see  all  their  photographs  in  monotone. 

When  viewing  the  objects  on  the  ground- 
glass  of  the  camera,  we  see  the  pretty  colors  of 
the  scene  at  the  time,  and  perhaps  make  quite 
a creditable  composition  ; but  what  we  really 
accomplish  is  a record-picture.  Then  when  we 
see  the  print,  our  memory  carries  us  back  to  the 
time  of  making  the  exposure,  and  again  we  see 
the  house  and  barn,  the  narrow  rippling  brook 
flowing  under  one  corner,  and.  drinking  from 
this  cool  stream,  are  a faithful  collie  dog  and  a 
couple  of  cows,  or  rather  one  and  just  half  of 
another  cow.  for  part  of  the  latter  cow’s  body 
is  completely  lost  in  the  shadow  of  the  building, 
blended  perfectly  with  the  mass  of  darkness. 
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You  remember,  perhaps,  that  you  could  see 
this  same  cow  perfectly  when  focusing  on  the 
ground-glass,  and  wondered  if  you  could  get 
your  shutter  to  work  at  the  correct  speed  to 
stop  motion  of  the  cow’s  tail  swishing  the  flies, 
and  still  get  exposure  enough  in  the  shadows  to 
show  some  detail.  In  order  to  make  all  things 
certain,  you  tell  me  now  that  you  used  one  of 
the  fastest  and  best  plates  on  the  market — a 
Seed  30  — - and  still  part  of  the  cow  is  missing, 
and  parts  of  your  picture  are  overexposed.  If 
you  look  under  the  barn,  a few  feet  farther 
into  the  darkness,  you  will  see  leaning  against 
the  side-wall  some  farm-tools,  and  hanging  on  a 
peg  is  a scythe. 

Now  you  begin  to  take  notice,  and  wonder 
why  these  objects  show  quite  distinctly  yet  are 
apparently  in  just  as  much  shadow,  as  the  cow’s 
body,  as  you  remember  seeing  all  of  the  cow 
while  focusing  : but  the  other  objects  you  did 
not  note  particularly. 

Your  farmer  friend  will  tell  you  that  his  cow 
is  not  as  black  as  the  barn  shadows  for  she  is 
red  to  his  eyes,  and  the  collie  is  light  yellow, 
and  yet  you  present  us  with  a picture  of  an  al- 
most black  cow  and  a dark  gray  dog,  and  just 
examine  the  sky  surmounting  the  top  of  the 
print : it  looks  like  good,  white  writing-paper, 
the  trees  are  like  streaks  of  black  ink  extend- 
ing up  into  it,  and  this  is  the  kind  of  pictures 
being  made  every  day  by  some  of  us. 

You  saw  all  details  of  the  cow  on  your 
ground-glass  ; if  the  plate  did  not  register 
what  you  saw.  it  was  blind,  and  now  you  know 
it  certainly  must  have  been.  Another  thing 
you  know  also,  but  did  not  appreciate  — you 
developed  your  plate  under  either  a dark  yel- 
low- or  a ruby-light,  or  perhaps  a combination 
of  both  : then,  if  your  developing-lamp  does  not 
make  any  impression  on  your  sensitive  plate, 
how  can  you  expect  the  red  light  reflected 
from  the  cow  or  the  yellow  light  reflected  from 
the  dog  to  make  much  impression  on  the  plate. 
True  it  is  the  color  of  the  cow  is  not  so  bright 
as  your  ruby-lamp : yet  it  is  red  degraded  by 
black  — the  same  as  if  you  were  to  mix  lamp- 
black with  red  paint  to  get  a darker  color  and, 
therefore,  darkness  and  red  have  no  effect  on 
any  ordinary  plate,  and  you  get  nearly  clear 
glass  where  red  or  black  objects  are  recorded. 

You  may  see  now  that  there  is  need  of  color- 
sensitiveness and  at  once  try  an  exposure  on 
some  make  of  orthochromatic  plate,  using  a 
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filter  of  light  yellow  glass  in  front  of  your  lens 
with  an  exposure  of,  let  us  say,  five  times  wdiat 
you  gave  to  the  ordinary  Seed  30  plate.  You 
say,  “ Now  I have  something  surely  ; ” hut  have 
you?  Just  look  at  your  print  from  this  ortho- 
chromatic  negative.  Your  general  picture  shows 
marked  improvement,  for  your  sky  now  in- 
cludes sky  and  clouds,  your  house  and  trees  are 
better,  and  the  collie  dog  has  almost  his  natural 
visual  color-value  ; hut  under  the  barn  the  cow 
is  still  partly  lost  and  the  beautiful  red  poppies 
around  the  door-step  of  the  house  in  the  near 
foreground  are  just  as  black  as  lumps  of  coal. 
So  now  you  are  like  the  fellow  who  said,  “ Ye6, 
I’ve  tried  other  plates  and  can’t  see  much  differ- 
ence from  the  results  I get  on  common  plates.” 

The  trouble  with  you  is  that  you  are  not  using 
the  proper  tools,  nor  your  brain.  You  wanted 
the  cow,  dog  and  poppies,  as  well  as  the  house, 
barn  and  sky  to  show  correctly.  You  know 
that  red  light,  whether  reflected  or  direct,  will 
not  affect  an  ordinary  plate,  or  any  orthochro- 
matic  plate,  so  tell  me  why  you  didn’t  use  a 
plate  sensitive  to  red  light  as  well  as  to  yellow 
and  blue  and  green  — a plate  that  your  yellow- 
or  ruby-lamp  will  affect  almost  as  quickly  as  a 
candle-light  will  affect  a common  plate. 

You  say  that  you  don’t  know  anything  about 
those  red-sensitive  plates.  Read  your  photo- 
graphic magazines,  read  the  advertisements,  and 
read  what  some  of  us  are  writing  to  you,  and  if 
you  are  engaged  in  the  business  commercially, 
we  are  trying  to  help  you  make  more  money. 

Only  this  last  week  a friend  of  mine  who  is 
in  the  advertising-business  and  who  furnishes 
sign-boards  painted  in  various  lines,  as  all  of 
you  no  doubt  have  noticed  around  in  the  cities, 
came  to  me  and  asked  me  to  help  him  get  some 
record-pictures  from  several  sign-boards.  He 
showed  me  a picture  which  has  been  taken  by 
several  different  view-photographers,  but  he  said 
that  for  some  reason  the  pictures  were  not  at  all 
like  the  sign-boards  and  yet  he  knew  they  were 
taken  from  those  particular  boards,  for  he  went 
himself  the  last  time  to  be  sure.  He  said,  “ Just 
see  those  letters  ; they  seem  to  be  a heavy  black 
body  w'ith  a white  shading.  They  are  nothing 
at  all  like  that,  for  they  are  center-shaded  in 
bright  red  and  a very  pretty  letter.  Then,  too, 
they  are  not  painted  on  a dark  background,  as 
this  picture  shows,  but  on  a bright  yellow  back- 
ground, and  bright  red  lettering  doesn’t  look 
black  to  my  eyes.  Neither  does  the  water  nor 
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the  flag  in  the  painting  look  white  as  this  picture 
shows  because  the  Hag  is  blue.”  Another  pic- 
ture he  showed  me  appeared  to  have  black  let- 
ters outlined  in  white  on  a black  background, 
but  they  actually  were  red  letters  outlined  in 
white  on  a black  ground. 

In  order  that  the  readers  of  this  article  may 
better  understand  the  actual  value  of  the  results 
in  making  for  this  party  a set  of  photographs 
that  were  perfect  for  his  records,  the  writer  has 
made  a negative  on  an  ordinary  plate,  one  on 
an  orthochromatic  and  one  on  the  most  extreme 
color-sensitive  plate  on  the  market.  This  color- 
sensitive  plate,  selected  for  its  rendering  the 
correct  color-values  throughout  the  entire  visual 
range  of  the  spectrum,  has  shown  by  several 
tests  made  by  the  writer  on  this  plate  and  on 
others  that  it  is  much  more  sensitive  to  the  red 
waves  of  light  than  any  other  known  plate- 
That  the  reader  may  profit  by  this  actual  work 
made  under  everyday-conditions  which  he  will 
see  parallels  the  problems  he  has  also  met  with, 
I shall  endeavor  to  explain  as  completely  as 
possible  so  that  he  may  obtain  the  same  results. 

The  red-sensitive  plate  used  was  the  W ratten 
& Wainwright  Panchromatic,  made  in  England 
and  now  made  and  sold  in  this  country.  The 
orthochromatic  plate  was  a Seed  L.  Ortho,  and 
the  ordinary-plate  record  was  made  on  one  of 
the  new  Seed  Portrait-Films  which  represents, 
perhaps,  the  latest,  fastest  and  most  beautiful 
emulsion  produced  in  America. 
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All  of  these  three  emulsions  named  will  give 
identical  gradation  in  a print  if  the  exposures 
have  been  calculated  for  the  difference  in  speed 
of  these  three  emulsions,  and  if  all  three  are 
developed  simultaneously  in  a tank  with  the 
temperature  not  over  65  degrees  F.  and  the  dilu- 
tion of  the  developer  adjusted  so  that  the  time 
of  development  will  not  be  less  than  thirty 
minutes.  If  less  than  thirty  minutes  be  given, 
the  results  will  not  generally  be  so  good,  for  a 
gelatine  emulsion  may  at  times  he  slower  in 
swelling  and  absorbing  the  developer  ; thus  tank- 
development  is  superior  to  any  other  method. 

All  exposures  were  made  by  reference  to  a 
Wynne  exposure-meter  and  the  sensitometer- 
value  of  the  plates  was  taken  from  the  tables  in 
the  last  edition  of  Photo-Era  as  follows  : 

Seed  Portrait-Film,  30  Class  % Wynne  128 

Seed  L.  Ortho  Class  1%  Wynne  90 

Wratten  & Wainwright  Class  1 14  Wynne  90 

The  negatives  were  made  with  an  Empire  State 
camera  fitted  with  a Wollensak  Velostigmat, 
Series  II,  F /4.5,  of  12-inch  focus.  The  shutter 
used  was  a Wollensak  regular  and  the  various 
times  in  fractions  of  a second  were  made  and 
measured  by  setting  of  the  iris  diaphragm  and 
the  speed  of  the  shutter  according  to  the  reading 
given  on  the  Wynne  exposure-meter. 

The  time  consumed  to  yield  the  standard  tint 
in  the  same  light  as  illuminated  the  subject  was 
two  seconds.  Therefore  with  the  Seed  Por- 
trait-Film the  exposure  at  F /16  was  y? 5 second ; 
Seed  L.  Ortho  at  F/16  was  % second;  Pan- 
chromatic at  F/16  was  % second.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  exposure  of  the  film  and  ortho- 
chromatic  plate  the  sun  came  out  strongly,  which 
necessitated  a reduction  in  the  amount  of  ex- 
posure actually  given  to  the  Panchromatic  plate. 

The  ordinary  non-color-sensitive  emulsion  on 
the  film  was  exposed  without  any  filter ; but  the 
Ortho  and  the  Panchromatic  plates  each  were  ex- 
posed through  an  Eastman  Yellow  FilterK  No.  3, 
which  requires  from  four  to  five  times  normal 
exposure,  and  in  this  instance,  with  the  particu- 
lar emulsion  on  this  lot  of  Panchromatic  plates, 
required  exactly  four  and  one-half  times  normal. 

It  might  be  well  to  mention  here  the  extremely 
careful  conditions  under  which  these  plates  are 
made  and  marketed.  It  certainly  will  astonish 
one,  when  first  opening  a box  of  these  plates,  to 
find  them  so  carefully  wrapped,  two  plates  face 
to  face  in  a single,  stout,  black  paper-wrapper  in 
addition  to  the  black  paper-wrapping  around 
the  entire  package  which  is  enclosed  in  the 
cardboard  box.  All  Wratten  & Wainwright 
plates  are  carefully  backed  with  a black  coating, 
and  if  you  expect  ever  to  get  perfect  color-values 


you  will  find  it  absolutely  necessary  to  use  a 
backing  on  your  plates ; but  with  these  plates 
you  have  it  all  prepared  for  you. 

Another  important  factor  that  should  not  he 
lost  sight  of  is  the  marking  on  each  box  of 
plates  with  the  emulsion-number  and  the  proper 
exposure  to  give  when  using  different  grades 
and  colors  of  filters.  There  will  also  he  found 
a development-table  showing  that  development 
should  he  of  a certain  length  of  time  and  the 
solution  of  a certain  strength  for  this  particular 
box  of  plates. 

As  emulsions  will  vary  in  their  chemical  as 
well  as  in  their  physical  characteristics,  it  is 
good,  sound  judgment  that  we  treat  it  through- 
out all  our  operations  in  a systematic  and  in- 
telligent manner.  It  would  seem  almost  an 
impossibility  for  any  one  to  make  any  mistake 
in  the  various  operations  involved  when  expos- 
ing and  producing  a negative  on  these  wonder- 
ful plates,  for  almost  every  operation  is  appar- 
ently thoroughly  safeguarded  by  the  makers. 

As  these  plates  are  sensitive  to  every  color 
in  the  spectrum,  the  operations  of  loading  the 
holders  and  of  development  after  exposure  in 
the  camera  must  be  done  in  absolute  darkness 
or  by  light  from  Wratten  safe-lights.  The 
development  in  darkness  is  best  done  in  an 
Eastman  tank,  and  all  who  have  one  of  these 
tanks  know  how  easy  it  is  to  load  the  plates 
in  a dark  closet,  hack  to  back  in  the  tank,  by 
aid  of  the  loading-block  furnished  with  it. 

As  the  Wratten  & Wainwright  plates  are 
backed,  it  is  very  easy  to  tell  which  surface  to 
place  against  the  other  plate  when  loading  back 
to  back  in  the  tank,  as  the  black  coating  is 
rough  to  the  touch. 

The  developer  recommended  with  the  plates 
is  the  regular  Eastman  pyro-formula ; but  the 
writer  uses  his  own  formula  which  will  work  on 
any  make  of  plate  and  give  beautiful  gradation 
without  any  stain  or  streaks  and  will  keep  in 
separate  solutions,  without  any  change  what- 
ever, for  over  a year.  This  formula  is  as 
follows  : 

Solution  No.  1 


Boiled  water  16  ounces 

Metol  V2  ounce 

Pyro Y2  ounce 

Potassium  metabisulpliite  60  grains 

Solution  No.  2 

Boiled  water  16  ounces 

Sodium  sulphite,  anhydrous  2 ounces 

Acetone  sulphite  10  grains 

Potassium  bromide 10  grains 

Potassium  iodide 10  grains 


Solution  No.  3.  Cramer’s  Liquid  Acetone 
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For  tank-development  take  one  dram  of 
each  solution  to  every  eight  ounces  of  water  in 
the  tank.  Develop  for  thirty  minutes  at  65 
degrees  F.  For  portrait-exposures,  I advise 
double  the  quantity  of  water  and  to  develop  for 
the  same  length  of  time. 

When  development  is  finished,  rinse  the 
plates  in  the  cage,  still  keeping  them  from  any 
darkroom-light,  and  put  directly  into  an  acid- 
alum  hypo-bath. 

Do  not  attempt  to  remove  the  backing  until 
after  the  plates  are  thoroughly  fixed  and  are 
ready  to  be  washed,  when  the  backing  can  he 
washed  off  easily  by  holding  each  plate  under 
the  faucet  and  using  a small  sponge  to  loosen 
any  particles  that  the  water  does  not  remove. 

In  selecting  the  composition  of  a still-life 
study  to  illustrate  this  article,  the  author  has 
endeavored  to  use  as  subjects  well-known 
fruits ; for  by  so  doing  there  is  conveyed  to 
the  minds  of  all  of  us  instinctively,  and  with- 
out the  use  of  any  chart,  the  range  of  color- 
values  in  the  photograph. 

Even  the  eye  of  a beginner  in  the  art  causes 
to  be  conveyed  to  his  brain  the  sensation  of  red 
color  in  the  light  reflected  from  apples,  yellow 
from  bananas  and  lemons,  a greenish-yellow 
from  grape-fruit  and  green  from  the  familiar 
grapes  ; while  a good,  deep  orange  color  from 
that  golden  fruit,  the  orange,  will  cause  most 
of  us  to  wish  for  the  taste  of  its  juice,  so  de- 
licious and  refreshing. 

Granting  then,  that  unconsciously  the  brain, 
without  effort  on  our  part,  gives  to  us  these 
color-sensations,  if  we  now  look  upon  a photo- 
graph of  these  fruits  taken  on  a color-sensitive 
panchromatic  plate,  again  our  eye  and  brain 
accommodate  themselves  to  a slightly-changed 
condition  ; but  there  is  still  carried  the  thought 
that,  had  we  some  colors  and  a brush,  a red  on 
the  apple,  a light  yellow  on  the  lemon,  and  not 
forgetting  our  orange  and  green  grapes,  there 
would  be  constructed  our  picture,  real  and 
true  to  life. 

The  panchromatic  print  helps  our  reconstruc- 
tion of  color,  for  the  reason  that  the  value  of 
each  individual  color  or  shade  is  truthfully  ren- 
dered, color-balance  is  preserved  and  our  brain 
instantly  appreciates  that  a lemon-color  is  light ; 
and  when  we  have  seen  the  wonderful  glories 
of  a panchromatic  print,  we  refuse  to  accept  the 
horrible  monotone  print  from  a common  plate 
or  film  which  shows  us  a lemon  as  a dark  object, 
a red  apple  or  a beautiful  golden  orange  as 
black  as  the  proverbial  ace  of  spades. 

If  we  look  at  the  American  flag  in  the  pic- 
ture, we  notice  that  the  red  stripes  are  in  per- 
fect balance,  the  dark  blue  field  where  the  stars 


are  shining  is  normal,  the  black  ebony  staff 
with  its  gold  spear-head  tip  has  a color-value 
very  different  from  the  black  tip  in  the  print 
taken  from  an  ordinary  negative  where  it  will 
be  noted  that  the  gold  tip  is  virtually  as  black 
as  the  ebony  staff. 

If  the  reader  will  turn  to  our  illustration  of 
a print  from  the  Seed  L.  Orthochromatic 
plate,  he  will  observe  that  the  yellows  and  the 
greens  show  improvement  over  the  ordinary 
plate,  whereas  all  other  colors  and  shades  are 
chromatically  out  of  balance  and  the  picture 
fails  to  satisfy.  Likewise  our  nerve-centers  are 
severely  shocked  as  we  turn  to  the  print  from 
the  ordinary  plate  and  understand  its  glaring 
faults,  whereas  for  rest  and  comfort  we  gladly 
return  to  our  picture  panchromatic. 

To  the  writer,  when  shown  a picture  of 
flowers  where  color  is  known  to  exist  — and  the 
print  is  from  an  ordinary  negative  — it  seems  a 
crime  that  beautiful  flowers  should  be  so  mocked  ; 
whereas,  when  viewing  a flower-picture  in  a 
panchromatic  print  where  all  the  wonderful 
tracery  and  delicate  shades  are  shown,  there  is 
a feeling  of  contentment  and  gratitude  towards 
the  one  who  has  tried  with  all  the  art  and  tools 
at  his  command  to  give  to  God’s  beauties  a true 
mirror. 

If  you  have  the  art  of  composition  and  group- 
ing, and  to  that  add  the  panchromatic  values  to 
your  pictures,  it  can  be  seen  readily  that,  were 
your  pictures  so  prepared  when  submitting  them 
in  prize-contests,  your  percentage  of  reward 
would  be  greater  thereby. 

The  data  of  our  flower-study  should  be  of 
interest  and  the  Wratten  & Wainwright  8 x 10 
plate  was  exposed  in  an  Empire  State  camera 
for  the  panchromatic  print  while  the  Seed  L. 
Orthochromatic  5x7  plate  was  exposed  in  a 
Home-Portrait  Graflex  camera,  also  the  ordi- 
nary plate,  as  well.  The  Graflex  camera  is 
particularly  well  adapted  to  serious  work,  particu- 
larly the  type  which  has  a long  bellows-ex- 
tension.  Better  work  can  be  accomplished  with 
this  type  of  camera,  as  all  objects  appear  quite 
normal  to  our  vision  when  viewed  unreversed 
on  the  ground-glass  ; and  the  composition  of  a 
picture  is  very  much  easier  and  quicker  to 
accomplish,  as  all  who  are  fortunate  owners 
will  freely  admit.  The  lens  used  was  a Wol- 
lensak  Velostigmat  F/4.5  of  12-inch  focus,  and 
stopped  to  F/8  in  each  exposure.  The  Pan- 
chromatic plate  with  a sensitiveness  of  F/90 
Wynne  was  given  an  exposure  through  an  East- 
man Filter  K No.  3 four  and  one-half  times 
normal,  or  6 seconds. 

The  Seed  L.  Ortho,  Wynne  F/90,  was  given 
exposure,  under  same  conditions,  of  6 seconds. 
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The  Seed  30  ordinary  plate,  speed  Wynne 
F 128,  was  exposed  without  any  filter  and 
given  !/>  second  by  means  of  the  focal-plane 
shutter  on  the  Home-Portrait  Graflex,  which 
the  writer  has  tested  thoroughly  and  found  very 
accurate  and  serviceable  in  work  of  this  kind 
as  well  as  in  speed-work. 

The  fruit-pieces  were  placed  on  a table  located 
three  feet  opposite  a southwest  window  and  about 
one  foot  back  from  the  side  of  the  window-casing. 
The  lower  half  of  the  window  was  covered  with 
a sheet  folded  about  four  thicknesses,  so  that  no 
direct  light  came  through  it,  and  the  upper 
half  of  the  window  was  provided  with  one  thick- 
ness of  thin,  white  cheese-cloth.  A white  re- 
flector was  placed  three  feet  from  the  subject, 
and  at  this  distance  all  the  color  on  the  shadow- 
side  could  be  seen  fairly  well.  The  development 
of  all  plates  in  an  Eastman  tank  in  the  same 
solution  for  one  hour  at  65  degrees  F.  rewarded 
us  with  the  long  scale  of  gradation  obtained 
only  in  this  manner.  The  prints  were  all  made 
on  Yelox  ordinary  glossy,  developed  in  Duratol- 
Hydroquinone.  The  time  of  development  was 
determined  by  noting  the  deposit  forming  in 
the  highlights,  and  the  neutral  or  gray  parts  of 
the  prints.  As  the  background  was  gray,  it  was 
necessary  to  watch  only  the  development  of  the 
background  to  obtain  all  prints  in  the  respective 
values. 

A great  many  subjects  can  be  photographed 
on  an  ordinary  plate  and  in  that  way  save  the 
expense  of  either  an  orthochromatic  or  panchro- 
matic plate  ; but  to  determine  just  what  plate 
to  use,  you  should  make  a simple  little  color- 
value  filter. 

From  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  obtain 
a piece  of  blue  gelatine  film,  a green  gelatine 
film  and  a piece  of  filter-yellow  film,  each  piece 
just  one  inch  square.  These  three  films  cost 
about  fifty  cents  for  the  set.  Take  a couple  of 
x 4j4  Kodak  negative  films,  and  with  hot 
water  clean  all  the  gelatine  from  both  sides  of 
the  celluloid.  Get  a one-ounce  bottle  of  Xylol, 
put  up  by  the  Bauscli  & Lomb  Optical  Com- 
pany, Rochester,  N.  Y.  Take  about  two  drams 
of  this  and  dissolve  the  contents  of  one  small 
fifteen-cent  tube  of  Canada  balsam  in  this 
amount.  Put  an  old  4xo  glass  negative  on 
the  table,  film-side  up,  and  with  a small  drop  of 
glue  tack  all  four  corners  of  one  piece  of  the 
3*4  x 414  celluloid  to  the  gelatine  film. 

With  your  bottle  of  liquid  balsam  and  a small 
piece  of  pointed  cardboard  pour  and  smooth 
out  on  a space  about  one  inch  wide  and  three 
inches  long  a thin  pool  of  balsam  and  then  lay 
carefully  on  the  pool,  first  the  blue  gelatine  film, 
then  the  green  film,  and  lastly  the  yellow  one, 


pushing  them  into  place  with  the  piece  of  card- 
board in  a direct  line  and  their  edges  touching 
each  other.  Now  pour  on  top  and  gently 
spread  over  the  films  a very  small  amount  of 
balsam  and  then  place  the  other  314  x 4%  piece 
of  celluloid  on  top.  With  a piece  of  blotting- 
paper  gently  run  the  edge  over  all  and  squeeze 
the  surplus  balsam  from  between  the  two  pieces 
and  remove  all  air-bells.  Place  a piece  of 
4x5  blotting-paper  next  to  a piece  of  card- 
board and  put  on  top  of  all,  and  then  put  into 
your  printing-frame  and  leave  under  pressure 
for  about  a week  in  a warm  room.  The  com- 
plete filter  may  then  be  cut  down  with  scissors 
or  a trimmer  to  about  1%  x 3*4  inches  and  the 
edges  bound  by  a piece  of  black  paper  lantern- 
slide  binding. 

In  using  the  visual-value  filter,  it  will  be  seen 
upon  looking  through  the  blue  end  that  all 
colors  have  been  eliminated  and  everything  is 
in  monochrome ; and  as  the  object  appears  to 
the  eye,  so  also  will  it  affect  the  sensitive  sur- 
face of  an  ordinary  plate  and  show  the  same 
relations  of  values  in  the  print. 

If  you  now  look  through  the  green  filter,  you 
will  see  colors  much  better  and  you  will  note 
that  the  greens  are  not  so  black,  the  yellows 
are  better,  but  the  reds  are  still  dark,  and  you 
see  the  objects  or  landscape  just  as  an  ortho- 
chromatic plate,  and  a yellow  filter  in  front  of 
the  lens,  will  record  the  exposure  on  this  kind 
of  a plate.  In  order  to  see  just  how  the  color- 
values  will  register  on  aWratten  & Wainwright 
plate,  when  using  a yellow  filter  K 3,  place  the 
eye  to  the  yellow  end  of  the  visual  filter  and 
you  will  observe  at  once  that  all  colors  show  in 
their  proper  values,  the  light  reds  as  well  as  the 
dark  reds,  the  yellows  and  greens  and  blues  — 
all  are  now  shown  perfectly.  Moreover,  as  the 
eye  sees,  so  also  will  the  lens  register  on  the 
panchromatic  plate  the  beauties  of  the  land- 
scape or  garden,  the  correct  color-values  of  the 
painting,  and,  were  you  photographing  again 
the  old  home-scene  with  the  cow  and  dog  and 
the  poppies,  all  would  show  to  our  heart’s  de- 
sire. What  was  formerly  ordinary,  common 
record-work  would  now  take  on  the  appearance 
of  perfect  color-harmony,  and  all  colors  would 
have  their  detail  perfectly  recorded. 

To  the  writer  it  is  a wonderful  thought  that 
we  can  do  this  thing,  yet  such  remarkable  pho- 
tographs— subdue  any  color  we  desire — give 
strength  to  a visually  weaker  color  or  by  the 
purchase  of  a box  of  plates  and  a simple  piece 
of  yellow-stained  gelatine  in  our  cameras  take 
a picture  having  a great  number  of  shades  and 
colors,  and  without  any  manipulations  different 
from  our  regular  procedure. 
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THE  WILLOWS  OF  HOLLAND 
BARON  DIC  MEYER 


Picturing  the  Pond-Lily 


W.  B.  POST 


WORKING  with  broad-leaved  water- 
plants  yields  much  to  the  picture- 
lover  and  to  one  to  whom  the 
beauties  of  nature  constantly  unfold  in  new 
revelation.  In  my  locality  the  water-lily  takes 
precedence  ; indeed,  it  is  the  only  water-plant 
that  lends  itself  to  reproduction  in  monotone. 
The  season  here  is  late,  but  it  is  fairly  long, 
lasting  often  for  one  month,  beginning  about 
the  middle  of  July.  My  favorite  spot  is  Love- 
well’s  Pond,  which  historic  neighborhood  is 
admirably  described  by  Parkman  in  his  “ Half- 
Century  of  Conflict,”  although  it  would  appear 
that  Lovewell  and  his  band  were  actuated  fully 
as  much  by  the  promise  of  bounty  for  scalps 
as  by  any  feeling  of  justice  or  revenge  for  the 
savage  outrages  of  the  red  man. 

In  American  history,  from  Columbus  down, 
the  white  man  has  always  been  the  aggressor, 
and  the  Indian  cannot  be  entirely  blamed  for 
his  brutal  and  uncivilized  methods. 

Often  in  the  early  morning,  as  I sit  on  the 
sandy  shore  and  an  occasional  canoe  or  a flotilla 
from  a boys’  camp  lands  on  the  beach  of  the 
“Battle-ground,”  I am  transported  back— in 
imagination  — one  hundred  and  ninety  years 
and  can  see  the  bold  Chaplain  Frye,  his  sweet- 
heart Suzanna,  the 
courageous  Robbins, 
and  the  duel  between 
Chamberlain  and 
Paugus. 

The  water  in  this 
pond  is  not  deep.  It 
is  very  clear  and  trans- 
parent, and  the  shore 
slopes  away  gradually, 
possibly  two  hundred 
feet,  before  muddy 
bottom  is  reached. 

Wading  out  in  hip 
rubber  boots,  one  can 
go  a long  distance  be- 
fore leaving  the  sand 
and  get  beyond  the 
fringe  of  water-lilies, 
so  that  a foreground 
of  the  flowers  can  be 
arranged  and  the 
wooded  shores  and 
curves  of  the  beach  be 
used  as  a background, 
with  a middle-distance 


of  grasses  and  lily-pads.  Although  the  pond 
is  not  large,  pictures  made  in  this  manner 
are  necessarily  broad  views ; but  one  can  row 
to  the  lower  end  and  enter  the  Saco  River, 
along  the  winding  and  shallow  course  of  which 
many  charming  and  picturesque  studies  can 
be  found.  It  is  remarkable  that  a boat  can 
be  put  in  at  Bog  Pond  and  an  all-day  trip  be 
made,  using  a paddle  in  the  river,  coming  out 
at  Lovewell’s  Pond,  two  miles  from  the  start- 
ing-point, although  one  will  have  covered  some- 
thing over  twenty  miles  in  the  beautiful  and 
winding  Saco.  There  is  only  one  short  carry, 
and  the  experts  unload  the  boat  and  shoot  the 
rapids.  “ Round  River  ” is  also  one  of  the 
attractions  to  the  summer  guest. 

For  my  photography  here,  I prefer  the  morn- 
ing-hours, preferably  from  eight  to  eleven  ; even 
earlier  would  suit  better,  except  that  the  lilies 
do  not  open  until  the  sun  is  well  up.  A two- 
mile  drive  brings  me  to  the  ground,  where  I 
hitch  the  old  mare  to  a tree,  don  my  rubber- 
boots,  and  take  to  the  water,  using  an  8 x 10 
camera  and  tripod.  I am  sufficiently  old-fash- 
ioned to  stick  to  the  tools  and  methods  of  thirty 
years  ago.  My  Ross  Rapid  Symmetrical  and  a 
Steinheil,  made  in  the  early  eighties,  are  likely 
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IN  THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  BANK 


to  work  not  half  so  fast  as  the  modern  lenses 
and  to  require  some  stopping  down.  It  is 
essential  to  have  sunlight  to  cast  some  shadow ; 
hut  care  must  be  taken  that  the  stamens  of  the 
flowers  themselves  are  not  too  heavily  indicated, 
otherwise  they  will  appear  too  black.  Side- 
lighting with  the  sun  a little  behind  the  camera 
gives  me  the  best  results ; but  it  is  not  safe  to 
give  a fixed  rule,  as  conditions  and  atmosphere 
will  largely  govern  the  course  to  he  pursued. 
With  the  camera  planted  in  the  water,  the  lens 
is  brought  only  a foot  or  two  above  the  surface, 
necessitating  a careful  adjustment  of  both  front, 
hack  and  side  swings  in  order  to  correct  the 
lines  properly.  The  immediate  foreground  will 
show  clearly,  and  the  flowers  and  leaves  will  take 
the  glint  of  sunlight,  the  middle-planes  will 
soften,  and  the  rising  mist  will  impart  to  the 
distant  trees  and  mountains  the  proper  atmos- 
pheric value,  and  also  give  the  sky  a tonal 
value.  Sometimes  the  light  summer-clouds  rising 
from  behind  the  woods  and  hills  can  be  suf- 
ficiently indicated  by  the  use  of  a yellow  screen 
and  a color-sensitive  plate.  Indeed,  I use  a ray- 
filter  and  an  orthochromatic  plate  in  all  my 
work.  The  exposures  should  be  made  on  a 
comparatively-still  day.  The  lilies  and  lily- 
pads  lie  sufficiently  heavy  on  the  water  not  to 
move  much  in  a light  breeze,  but  very  little 
wind  will  suffice  to  ripple  the  surface  and  create 
small  waves  on  which  the  plants  will  rise  and 
fall.  When  one’s  composition  is  arranged  and 
all  is  ready,  there  will  be  times  when  these 
waves  quiet  down  for  a few  seconds.  The  very 
fact  of  moving  around  the  camera  creates  some 
agitation  in  the  water,  and  one  must  wait  until 
that  motion  disappears. 

A painter  can  add  or  take  away  from  his  pic- 
ture any  accessories  that  seem  to  him  to  improve 
the  composition ; hut  the  man  with  a camera  is 
much  hampered  in  this  respect.  However,  in 
working  with  this  subject,  it  can  be  done  ; but 
the  reader  of  this  article  must  work  that  prob- 
lem out  for  himself.  One  of  my  favorite  posi- 
tions is  off  the  so-called  “ Battle-ground,”  a short 
distance  from  “ Fight  Brook.”  I choose  this 
on  account  of  a harder  bottom  and  clearer 
water.  It  is  also  a commanding  location,  as  one 
can  have  a sandy  beach,  a rocky  shore  with 
reaches  of  pine  woods,  or  a chain  of  low  hills 
for  the  background ; and  what  also  interests  me  — 
I can  see  my  horse  and  buggy.  It  does  not 
seem  to  matter  much  if  there  are  flies  or  not, 
the  old  mare  will  dig  a big  hole  with  her  fore- 
feet, and  as  she  gradually  goes  down  by  the 
head,  I have  to  come  ashore  and  pull  her  out, 
find  a new  place  to  tie  her,  or  fill  in  the  hole. 
In  only  little  more  than  a foot  of  water  and  in 


the  sand  the  flowers  at  this  spot  will  make  a 
good  growth  and  the  lily-pads  seem  even  larger 
than  usual.  Here  must  have  been  a fishing- 
ground  for  Paugus  and  his  band,  for  there  are 
pickerel  and  black  bass  in  the  pond. 

A dozen  or  more  years  ago  I did  some  fish- 
ing, and  recall  taking  seven  bass  one  afternoon, 
the  lot  weighing  a trifle  over  twenty-two  pounds. 
Did  the  Indians  see  the  beauties  of  the  land- 
scape all  around  them,  I wonder  ? One  morn- 
ing last  summer,  when  the  pond  was  still  and 
the  lines  of  smoke  spiraled  up  from  the  rail- 
road and  the  distant  factory  behind  the  fringe 
of  the  shore,  I could  almost  imagine  the  thin 
columns  as  rising  from  distant  camp-fires. 

All  through  this  portion  of  Maine  and  into 
New  Hampshire  these  water-lily  ponds  abound, 
the  formations  being  much  the  same.  Particu- 
larly true  is  this  of  the  backgrounds  of  hills  and 
mountains,  although  it  is  not  often  that  the 
water  is  so  transparent  that  the  stems  of  the 
plants  can  be  traced  to  the  bottom  of  the  pond ; 
nor  is  it  usual  to  find  such  a hard,  sandy  bed. 
In  most  cases  the  photographer  has  to  manipu- 
late his  camera  from  a boat,  as  the  lilies  close  in 
shore  are  not  often  the  best.  The  flowers  here 
are  so  numerous  that  although  many  are  gath- 
ered, there  always  appear  to  he  plenty  left. 

That  my  pictures  are  mostly  all  foreground- 
studies,  does  not  mean  that  I am  confined  to 
that  style  of  work  by  the  conditions  here,  but 
indicates  only  a preference  influenced,  no  doubt, 
by  the  absence  of  clouds  on  most  days  in  mid- 
summer. Personally,  I prefer  high  sky-lines 
when  one  can  get  tone-values  instead  of  clouds. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a blank  white  sky  in 
nature,  although  often  in  half-tone  reproductions 
it  is  impossible  to  retain  the  soft  tones  of  gray. 
The  sun  should  not  be  directly  behind  the  cam- 
era in  the  summer-time  unless  there  is  a cirrus 
or  cumulus  formation,  a solid  hank  of  wind- 
or  rain-clouds,  or  something  in  the  nature  of 
smoke  or  atmosphere  that  will  give  a tonal 
value.  It  must  not  be  understood  that  I advise 
the  landscapist  to  photograph  with  the  sun  be- 
hind his  camera  at  other  times  than  the  summer, 
for  I certainly  do  not.  It  is  to  be  avoided,  if 
possible.  With  a quartering  light  or  even  with 
the  sun  directly  in  front,  one  will  almost  inva- 
riably obtain  the  best  results  in  softness  and 
quality  in  both  the  foreground  and  sky  and  in 
all  the  planes.  Of  course,  there  will  be  times 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year  when  direct  rays  from 
behind  are  desirable  and,  maybe,  necessary. 
Again,  one  cannot  have  the  direct  rays  enter 
the  lens,  as  sun-spots  will  appear  or  the  entire 
plate  will  be  dimmed.  Such  a lighting  is  often 
to  he  desired,  particularly  in  winter;  so  I suggest 
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a hood  over  the  lens,  or  that  some  object  in  the 
immediate  foreground  come  between  the  sun 
and  the  lens,  but  in  such  a manner  that  with  a 
long-focus  lens  it  does  not  appear  on  the  plate. 

In  the  confined  spaces  of  the  river  and  under 
and  around  the  picturesque  covered  bridges  one 
has  much  more  opportunity  to  obtain  bits  and 
fragments  than  in  the  broad  expanse  of  the 
pond.  There  one  finds  the  quiet  water  in  the 
shadow  of  the  bank  and  under  the  overhanging 
trees.  In  the  valley  of  the  Saco,  where  the 
river  makes  new  channels,  there  are  left  quiet 
pools  and  stretches  of  the  old  river ; places 
where  in  addition  to  the  water-lilies  one  will 
find  the  arrow-head  with  its  blue  spikes,  and 
also,  in  the  approaches,  the  deeper  blue  of  the 
iris. 

Crossing  the  covered  bridge  a short  distance 
from  my  house,  one  emerges  on  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  the  Intervale  and  soon  reaches  a 
cluster  of  houses  and  enters  the  state  of  New 
Hampshire.  After  driving  along  the  line  of 
the  foothills,  one  turns  back  again  on  to  the 
Intervale  in  a winding  country-road,  through 
corn-fields,  patches  of  potatoes,  hay-fields  and 
pasture-lands,  soon  reaching  a portion  of  the  old 
river,  lying  in  the  shadow  of  Kearsarge.  It 
is  quite  a broad  piece  of  water,  covered  with 
water-plants,  the  lilies  very  thick  in  the  center, 
and  great  clusters  of  arrow-heads  along  the 
bank.  The  water  is  quite  deep,  and  there  is 
no  sandy  bottom  here.  One  will  easily  go  over 
his  rubber  boots  in  the  soft  mud,  and  if  he 
should  trip  on  the  decayed  branches  of  trees,  or 


the  stems  of  lily-pads,  or  sink  too  deep  in  the 
ooze,  the  blood-suckers  are  waiting  for  him,  and 
big  fellows  they  are,  too.  It  is,  however,  a fas- 
cinating and  beautiful  spot,  filled  with  soft  lights 
and  shades.  White  and  gray  birches  overhang 
the  water  in  the  narrow  reaches,  then  the  river 
broadens  out  into  marshy  land,  filled  with 
surprises  to  the  photographer.  I have  spent 
many  hours  here.  It  is  a charming  spot  for 
out-of-door  portraiture,  the  groups  of  lilies  and 
birches  making  fine  settings  for  figure-work. 

As  to  my  methods,  they  can  be  seen  to  be 
very  simple,  without  any  secrets,  and  as  I make 
no  memoranda  to  speak  of,  it  is  not  easy  to 
furnish  correct  data.  With  a sixteen-inch  Ross 
lens  on  an  8 x 10  Seed  Landscape  Orthochro- 
matic  plate,  using  a stop  F /16  to  F /22,  from  two 
to  four  seconds’  exposure  is  given.  My  Steinheil 
lens  of  thirteen-inch  focus  is  somewhat  faster, 
and  the  time  has  to  be  cut  down  about  one-half. 
The  modern  lenses,  working  at  larger  apertures, 
are  likely  to  be  much  more  rapid,  so  that  the 
above  suggestion  cannot  be  used  for  the  objec- 
tive of  to-day.  I assume  that  most  every  one  is 
more  or  less  a lover  of  flowers  and  plants,  and 
to  copy  them  amid  their  native  environments  is 
a privilege  and  pleasure,  alike  to  the  painter 
and  the  camera- worker. 

'-C 

In  our  daily  intercourse,  publicity  plays  the 
role  of  universal  purveyor  that  takes  all  orders 
and  executes  them.  So  far,  nothing  has  been 
found  that  can  compete  with  it  in  this  line. 
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Washing  Prints  and  Negatives  at  Home 

JAMES  THOMSON 


OF  equal  importance  with  thorough  fixa- 
tion is  adequate  washing  in  order  that 
the  film  be  freed  of  harmful  chemicals, 
the  chief  of  which  is  the  double  salt  hyposul- 
phite of  silver  and  soda.  If  the  latter  is  not 
removed  entirely  by  washing,  there  is  every 
likelihood  that  the  whites  of  prints  in  time  will 
assume  a sickly  yellow  with  possibly  brownish 
patches  as  well,  followed  by  eventual  fading  of 
the  image. 

In  this  connection  I was  lately  shown  a lot 
of  gaslight  paper  prints  that  had  begun  to  de- 
velop the  rusty  stain.  These  were  pictures  of  a 
child  which  a fond  father  had  taken,  his  object 
being  to  have  a record  of  growth  from  year  to 
year.  Like  a good  many  others,  however,  this 
gentleman  was  content  simply  to  push  the  but- 
ton and  leave  it  for  others  “ to  do  the  rest.” 
As  a consequence  his  effort  goes  for  naught, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  his  human  documen- 
tary records  are  in  a fair  way  to  fade  away 
entirely  in  a few  years. 

The  faults  were  plain  enough,  and  to  the 
practical  photographer  the  cause  was  not  far  to 
seek.  Let  no  one,  however,  run  away  with  the 
idea  that  my  friend  got  any  satisfaction  on 
showing  the  faulty  prints  to  the  persons  respon- 
sible. Eight  years,  he  was  informed,  is  a con- 
siderable length  of  time,  and  one  must  not 
expect  to  have  other  than  defective  prints  at  the 
expiration  of  such  a period. 

No  doubt  the  youthful  salesman  (how  they 
rob  the  cradle  for  salesmen  in  some  such  places  !) 
gave  his  opinion  in  perfect  sincerity.  Of  actual 
photographic  practice  he  doubtless  had  known 
little.  To  him,  and  such  as  he,  ten  years  is  as 
a century  in  the  life  of  a gaslight  print. 

When  you  let  any  Tom,  Dick  or  Harry  do 
your  printing,  what  guaranty  have  you  that  he 
gives  more  than  a perfunctory  rinse  to  the 
prints  once  they  have  left  the  hypo  ? When 
prints  are  impermanent  (as  in  this  case)  it  is 
evident  enough  that  the  washing  has  been 
slighted.  How  long  will  the  postcard-pictures 
“ made  while  you  wait  ” last  ? 

However,  we  need  not  waste  sympathy  on 
such  persons  as  my  friend.  He  should  have 
escaped  uncertainty  by  doing  the  work  himself. 
Remember  that  in  development  and  printing 
faults  may  for  a long  time  be  concealed  in  the 
image,  time  alone  bringing  them  to  the  front. 
When  washing  has  been  neglected,  in  whole  or 
part,  there  is  small  chance  of  final  escape  from 


the  consequences  of  error.  Nature  is  not  to 
be  fooled,  even  if  the  customer  is.  Slowly  but 
surely  the  detrimental  chemicals  are  doing  their 
work,  of  which  visible  evidence  in  the  shape 
of  brown  patches,  yellowed  whites,  and  van- 
ishing image  will  in  due  course  be  forthcoming. 

An  hour’s  washing  for  negatives  and  prints 
is  usually  deemed  sufficient,  provided  there  be  a 
constant  movement  of  water.  It  will  not  an- 
swer to  allow  negatives  or  prints  to  lie  in  the 
bottom  of  a dish  unless  the  water  be  changed 
frequently. 

When  I took  to  photographic  practice,  like 
a good  many  others,  I lacked  running  water  in 
my  darkroom.  I was,  therefore,  obliged  to  do 
the  plate-  and  print- washing  in  the  bathroom. 
Figure  1 shows  the  method  I adopted  and  still 
employ  to  wash  negatives.  Double-pointed 
tacks  are  driven  in  pairs  into  the  board,  as  in- 
dicated, the  distance  apart  being  dictated  by 
the  dimensions  of  the  negatives  involved.  As  I 
personally  employ  4x5  plates,  the  tacks  on  the 
board  I use  are  at  intervals  of  four  and  one-half 
inches.  A loop  made  of  chain,  stout  wire  or 
twine  holds  the  board  in  position  at  the  faucet 
end. 

Figure  2 exemplifies  my  method  of  wash- 
ing prints  when  there  are  more  than  half  a 
dozen.  I can  also  wash  enlargements  thus 
when  of  8 x 10  dimensions  or  smaller.  In  order 
that  the  current  of  water  may  not  flow  directly 
upon  the  film  and  thus  cause  blisters,  there  is 
placed  at  the  lower  end  of  the  board  a piece  of 
old  toweling,  the  end  hanging  well  down  into 
the  water.  Besides  keeping  the  water  from 
flowing  directly  on  to  the  emulsion,  the  cloth 
carries  the  current  away  down  into  the  recep- 
tacle, thus  ensuring  constant  change. 

Nor  must  prints,  for  the  first  ten  minutes  at 
least,  be  permitted  to  float  film  side  up  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Prints  develop  yellow 
stains  when  not  completely  submerged.  When 
prints  are  taken  from  the  hypo-bath  they  should 
be  plunged  in  water  and  on  no  account  must  the 
air  be  allowed  to  play  upon  any  part  of  the 
emulsionized  surface  during  the  first  part  of 
the  washing-period.  Users  of  gaslight  papers 
who  have  been  troubled  with  yellow  stains  will 
find  a remed}'  in  keeping  the  fingers  from  touch- 
ing the  film,  and  in  washing,  guarding  the  film 
from  the  air.  Prints  floating  on  the  water  are 
certain  to  have  parts  of  the  film  exposed  to 
the  air  and  thus  to  develop  stains.  When  a 
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print  is  thus  stained,  a satisfactory  result  may 
be  had  by  sepia  toning  by  the  sulphide-process. 

In  Fig.  3 is  shown  a satisfactory  way  to  wash 
prints  when  they  are  limited  in  number. 

Readers  must  consider  the  sketches  merely  as 
suggestions.  For  example,  in  order  not  to  con- 
fuse matters  I show  but  a single  faucet,  though 
in  reality  there  are  two  in  a bathtub.  Then 
again,  the  water  is  shown  flowing  directly  on  to 
the  prints  — something  that  in  practice  should 
always  be  avoided. 

In  regard  to  the  operation  of  fixing,  it  may 
be  superfluous  to  add,  but  can  do  no  harm  to 
reiterate,  the  oft-repeated  injunction  to  use  a 
fresh  hypo-bath.  It  is  the  usual  injunction  to 
leave  a negative  in  the  bath  for  as  long  again  as 
the  time  it  has  taken  for  the  creaminess  to  disap- 
pear. It  has  been  proved  by  experiment,  how- 


ever, that  when  the  bath  is  strong  and  freshly 
made,  the  negative  can  be  removed  immediately 
on  the  disappearance  of  the  whiteness  without 
detriment  to  the  lasting-qualities.  When  a 
hypo-bath  has  been  used  for  a considerable  time 
it  has,  of  course,  become  weakened  to  such  ex- 
tent as  to  become  uncertain.  Every  negative 
or  sheet  of  paper  immersed  in  the  bath  carries 
a certain  quantity  of  alkali  into  it,  and  for  this 
reason  the  hypo  in  time  will  become  very  im- 
perfectly operative.  The  fact  can  be  deter- 
mined, in  the  case  of  negatives,  by  the  slowness 
in  disappearance  of  the  creaminess,  but  there  is 
no  way  in  the  case  of  paper  to  determine  weak- 
ness. Always,  however,  in  the  case  of  papers, 
the  bath  should  be  kept  acid.  Test  the  bath 
from  time  to  time  and  if  found  to  be  alkaline, 
add  a few  drops  of  acetic  acid. 
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Enlarging  with  a Fixed-Focus  Enlarger 

PHIL  M.  RILEY 


THIS  is  the  era  of  the  small  camera.  No 
longer  do  any  except  professionals  or  ad- 
vanced amateurs  of  unusually  serious 
purpose  depend  upon  a large  camera  for  their 
best  efforts.  Experience  has  proved  that  to  do 
so  is  unnecessary  unless,  perhaps,  for  portraiture 
in  which  minutely-accurate  rendering  of  facial 
characteristics  or  a fleeting  expression  of  coun- 
tenance depends  upon  contact-printing.  In 
most  ordinary  amateur  work,  thanks  to  the 
splendid  definition  obtainable  with  anastigmatic 
lenses,  large  prints  of  excellent  quality  may  be 
taken  easily  and  economically  from  small  nega- 
tives, either  by  daylight  or  artificial  light,  by 
means  of  a fixed-focus  enlarger. 

There  are  many  advantages  in  adopting  this 
popular  method  of  procedure  which  will  become 
apparent  as  we  progress.  As  a fair  basis  of 
comparison  I have  chosen  two  cameras  from 
price-lists  at  hand,  both  excellent  instruments 
for  what  they  are  intended.  The  former,  a 
popular  6Y2  x 8%  folding-model,  weighs  6 
pounds  8 ounces,  whereas  the  latter,  a 31/4  x 4^4 
Folding  Ensign  De  Luxe,  weighs  only  2 pounds 
8 ounces,  yet  has  virtually  the  same  or  equiva- 
lent adjustments  and  may  also  be  used  as  a plate- 
camera  if  desirable.  On  long  tramps  afield  or 
for  frequent  use  about  town  the  difference  be- 
tween a conspicuous,  heavy  camera  and  a light 
one  compact  enough  to  be  placed  out  of  sight  in 
an  overcoat  pocket  is  an  important  consideration, 
and  the  ease  of  carrying  the  latter  will  prove  a 
most  welcome  factor.  The  weight  of  a dozen 
glass  dryplates  in  their  holders,  which  amounts 
to  several  pounds,  and  that  of  a twelve-exposure 
roll  of  film,  which  amounts  to  only  a few  ounces, 
is  also  very  much  in  favor  of  the  latter. 

Turning  to  the  matter  of  prices,  the  large 
plate-camera  costs  $48  fitted  with  an  F/8  recti- 
linear lens,  or  $101  with  an  F/6.8  anastigmat 
and  automatic  shutter.  The  small  film-camera 
costs  only  $50  with  an  F / 6.8  anastigmat  in  an 
automatic  shutter,  and,  like  the  larger  instru- 
ment, has  sufficient  bellows-extension  to  permit 
the  use  of  a single  combination  of  the  lens  alone 
for  long-focus  work  or  to  photograph  small  objects 
in  life  size.  A special  focusing-scale  is  pro- 
vided for  this  purpose.  Thus  it  may  be  seen 
that,  because  of  the  smaller  size,  anastigmatic 
lens-quality  is  obtained  at  the  very  substantial 
saving  of  $51. 

Still  further  savings  are  effected  in  sensitive 
material.  A dozen  flt/o  x 8%  Hammer  Double- 


Coated  Orthochromatic  plates  cost  $1.83  or 
about  15  cents  a picture  ; whereas  a twelve-ex- 
posure roll  of  3j4  x 4j4  Ensign,  Ansco  or  any 
of  the  popular  brands  of  film,  non-halation  and 
orthochromatic,  costs  70  cents,  or  about  6 cents 
a picture,  and  Hammer  Double-Coated  Ortho- 
chromatic plates  3t/4  x 4^4  cost  48  cents  a 
dozen,  or  4 cents  a picture.  On  this  latter  basis 
two  to  four  times  as  many  negatives  can  be 
made  within  a given  limit  of  expense  and  only 
those  which  are  particularly  successful  need  be 
enlarged,  whereas,  if  the  negatives  are  large 
they  must  be  printed  large  if  at  all. 

Bromide  paper  is  used  for  enlarging,  6 Y-2  x &V2 
Monox,  for  instance,  costing  41  cents  a dozen, 
or  about  3^2  cents  a sheet.  It  is  a developing- 
paper  resembling  Instanto,  Argo,  Cyko,  Yelox 
or  any  other  so-called  “ gaslight  ” paper,  except 
that  it  is  much  more  rapid  and  must  be  handled 
with  greater  caution  to  prevent  light-fog.  It  is 
loaded  into  the  enlarger  and  developed  under  a 
deep  orange  or  ruby-light  such  as  is  employed 
for  negative-work,  the  ordinary  gaslight  paper 
developer  being  diluted  with  two  to  three  times 
the  normal  quantity  of  water.  Of  course  this 
dilution  makes  the  developer  go  farther  and  so 
is  a form  of  economy. 

A fixed-focus  enlarger,  such  as  the  $6.00 
Ingento  Enlarger,  the  $3.00  Brownie  Enlarging- 
Camera  or  the  $3.00  Mascot  Printing-Box,  con- 
sists of  a light-proof  box  of  wood  or  heavy 
cardboard,  resembling  the  frustrum  of  a quad- 
rangular pyramid  in  shape,  with  provision  for  a 
negative  at  the  small  end,  a sheet  of  bromide 
paper  at  the  large  end  and  an  achromatic  lens 
fixed  at  the  point  of  focus  between  them.  Print- 
ing is  effected  by  pointing  the  small  or  negative 
end  towards  the  light  as  in  the  case  of  a printing- 
frame,  after  a sheet  of  bromide  paper  has  been  put 
in  place  while  in  the  darkroom.  Films  are  en- 
larged by  placing  them  between  two  clear  glasses. 
One  must  be  sure  to  place  the  image-side  of  glass- 
or  film-negatives  towards  the  bromide  paper  at 
the  other  end  of  the  enlarger. 

For  enlarging  miniature  negatives  1%  x 21/j 
and  1%  x 25/ie  to  3j4  x 5l/>.  postcard  size,  there 
are  the  Y.  P.  Kodak  Enlarging-Camera  at  $1.75 
and  the  Mascot  Jr.  Printing-Box  at  $2.50.  And 
right  at  this  point  it  seems  appropriate  to  state 
that,  by  comparison  with  cameras  of  postcard 
size,  miniature  cameras  effect  economies  in  use 
of  similar  character  to  those  already  outlined 
for  larger  sizes. 
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No  one  who  understands  gaslight-printing  will 
have  trouble  with  bromide-work,  particularly  as 
development  lasts  from  1 to  1%  minutes,  thus 
providing  greater  latitude  with  less  opportunity 
of  error.  Instead  of  flashing  up  to  full  depth 
in  15  to  30  seconds,  the  bromide-image  appears 
gradually,  more  like  negative-development,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  when  the  “ stopping-point  ” is 
reached  nor  fear  that  a little  longer  immersion 
will  cause  any  harm. 

This  absence  of  the  nervous  tension  of  gas- 
light-printing will  appeal  as  a great  comfort  to 
those  who  have  never  done  any  bromide-work. 
But  right  here  let  it  be  understood  that  within 
limits  this  nervous  tension  is  unnecessary.  It  is 
the  result  of  ignoring  or  not  knowing  the  ex- 
istence of  a “stopping-point”  in  development. 
This  seemingly  odd  expression  refers  to  the  fact 
that  the  development  of  a correctly-timed  gas- 
light print  slows  down  after  15  to  30  seconds, 
according  as  the  paper  is  a contrast  or  soft 
emulsion,  so  that  a few  seconds’  further  develop- 
ment will  make  no  considerable  difference.  This 
is  the  true  guide  to  gaslight-printing.  If  the 
“ stopping-point  ” is  not  reached  and  a print 
must  be  snatched  out  of  the  developer  hastily  to 
save  it,  overexposure  is  the  cause. 

Returning  now  to  the  subject  of  bromide- 
printing, daylight  or  artificial  light  may  be  used. 
To  work  conveniently  by  daylight,  an  accessible 
darkroom  is  needed  for  loading  and  developing. 
With  artificial  light  the  kitchen,  bath  or  any 
convenient  room  may  be  used  at  night  by  lower- 
ing dark  window-shades  and  turning  on  or  off 
the  bright  printing-light  as  required.  In  day- 
light-printing point  the  enlarger  out  of  a door 
or  window  towards  the  unobstructed  sky  to  ensure 
even  illumination,  but  keep  the  negative-end  of 
the  enlarger  covered  with  an  opaque  gossamer 
focusing-cloth  until  the  enlarger  is  placed  in 
the  proper  position  for  exposure,  unless  there 
is  a shutter  at  the  lens. 

Of  course,  daylight-enlarging  has  the  disad- 
vantage that  it  cannot  be  brought  down  to  a 
definite  basis  because  of  fluctuations  of  the  light 
at  different  hours  of  the  day,  season  of  the  year, 
and  with  changes  of  weather  or  passing  clouds. 
However,  for  two  or  three  hours  during  the 
middle  of  a pleasant  day  conditions  are  fairly 
constant  and  after  a little  experience  one  will  be 
able  to  judge  the  density  of  negatives  and  to 
approximate  exposures  with  fair  accuracy.  In 
the  meantime  test-exposures  may  be  made  on 
slips  of  paper  fastened  to  the  hinged  door  of  the 
enlarger  -with  thumb-tacks.  A 6V2  x 8%  sheet, 
for  instance,  cuts  into  14  strips  about  15/ig  of  an 
inch  wide  and  41/4  inches  long  that  are  quite 
satisfactory.  It  will  be  found  much  easier  to 


learn  something  of  correct  printing-time  if  nega- 
tives are  kept  in  envelopes  or  so-called  negative- 
preservers  with  suitably  printed  blanks  for 
number,  description,  etc.  They  cost  only  ten 
cents  for  a package  of  fifty.  The  correct  print- 
ing-time for  any  given  paper  and  light  may  be 
written  on  each  envelope  and  will  be  found  use- 
ful for  future  guidance. 

Daylight  printing-time  will  vary  from  ten 
seconds  to  several  minutes.  As  my  own  nega- 
tives are  fully  exposed  and  not  dense,  the  print- 
ing-time averages  from  ten  to  twenty  seconds. 
By  artificial  light  these  same  negatives  print  in 
five  to  ten  minutes.  I use  electricity  in  the  form 
of  a 100-watt  Mazda  bulb  within  a Brownie 
Enlarging-Camera  Illuminator  having  a semi- 
circular white  reflector  and  a flashed  opal-glass 
window.  To  print,  the  negative-end  of  the 
enlarger  is  placed  about  one  inch  from  the  opal 
glass,  using  a book  or  other  convenient  object 
as  a support,  and  making  certain  that  the  sup- 
port is  of  proper  height  so  that  the  opal  glass, 
negative  and  bromide  paper  are  all  plumb  and 
thus  parallel.  This  ensures  even  illumination. 

As  already  stated,  development  is  much  like 
that  of  any  gaslight  paper,  and  the  same  fixing- 
bath  is  used.  It  is  preferable  to  adopt  the 
developer  recommended  by  the  manufacturer  of 
the  bromide  paper  in  use.  Almost  any  gaslight 
paper  developer  will  serve,  however,  if  diluted 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  As  prints  ap- 
pear by  ruby-light  to  be  darker  than  they  really 
are,  an  allowance  must  be  made.  This  will 
give  no  trouble  after  the  first  few  prints.  Im- 
merse the  printed  paper  before  development  in 
a tray  of  clean  water  until  limp,  and  rinse  the 
print  after  development  before  placing  in  the 
fixing-bath.  Yellow  stains  are  avoided  in  this 
way  and  also  by  frequent  rocking  of  the  tray  to 
move  the  prints  about  in  the  fixing-bath,  pre- 
vent matting  together  and  ensure  even  fixing. 
Use  a deep  porcelain  tray  or  agate-ware  pan 
that  will  hold  a generous  quantity  of  the  bath, 
which  is  cheap  and  should  not  be  used  sparingly. 
Fixing  requires  fifteen  minutes  followed  by 
washing  in  running  water  for  one  hour  or  in 
twelve  complete  changes  of  water,  making  sure 
that  the  water  reaches  every  portion  of  all  the 
prints. 

After  thorough  washing,  the  prints  may  be 
quickly  and  easily  toned  to  a beautiful  sepia  if 
desired.  Pleasing  tones  depend  upon  a subject 
of  average  strength ; good  results  from  flat, 
weak  negatives  are  out  of  the  question.  The 
print,  also,  must  be  a fairly  strong  one  and  of  a 
good  pure  black  color.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
use  it,  but  the  following  developer  is  particularly 
well  adapted  to  sepia-toning  on  Monox  paper  : 
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Water 25  ounces 

Hydroquinone  44  ounce 

Sodium  sulphite,  anhydrous s/i  ounce 

Sodium  carbonate,  anhydrous 1%  ounces 

Potassium  bromide % ounce 


With  this  formula,  development  will  require 
about  three  minutes.  Fix  for  fifteen  minutes  as 
usual  and  wash  for  one  hour.  It  is  important 
that  all  of  the  hypo  he  eliminated. 

The  washed  prints  may  now  be  toned  by 
immersion  in  the  following  bleaching-solution 
until  the  bleaching  stops,  which  will  be  in  two 
or  three  minutes : 


Water  16  ounces 

Potassium  ferricyanide 105  grains 

Potassium  bromide  45  grains 

Commercial  ammonia 3 drops 


Wash  in  two  changes  of  water  and  redevelop 
in  the  following : 

Water 16  ounces 

Sodium  sulphide  (saturated  solution)  % dram 

When  fully  redeveloped,  wash  in  five  or  six 
changes  of  water  or  about  half  an  hour  in  run- 
ning water. 

Whether  the  prints  are  toned  or  leftblack,  they 
may  be  dried  by  laying  them  face  down  upon 
white  cheese-cloth  stretched  upon  a wooden  frame 
or  thrown  upon  the  floor.  They  will  curl  but 
little  and  will  become  absolutely  flat  if  placed 
under  a heavy  weight  for  several  hours  when  dry. 

Enlarging  is  as  enjoyable  as  it  is  simple,  and 


furnishes  a delightful  pastime  for  long  evenings 
at  home.  Moreover,  subjects  to  which  you 
have  attached  little  importance  will  take  on  a 
new  dignity,  beauty  and  interest  in  larger  size. 
Suitable  only  for  an  album  before,  they  may 
now  be  framed  or  passe-partouted  for  wall  deco- 
ration and  so  furnish  admirable  remembrance- 
gifts  at  moderate  cost. 

The  big  argument  for  constant  printing  by 
enlargement  is  that,  during  the  period  of  learn- 
ing photography,  large  prints  of  good  quality  may 
be  made  from  the  successfid  negatives,  whereas 
the  unsuccessful  negatives  have  cost  only  a little. 
My  advice  to  a beginner,  therefore,  is  to  buy  a 
small  camera  and  a fixed-focus  enlarger.  After 
a year  or  so,  when  their  use  has  been  mastered, 
if  interest  in  photography  continues  unabated, 
a larger  camera  may  be  bought  and  the  big 
things  in  photography  essayed  from  an  artistic 
standpoint. 

Faces  fade,  and  the  people  we  once  knew, 
some  of  them,  are  gone  forever.  Children  grow 
up  and  go  away.  The  old  house  is  torn  down. 
The  pets  die  or  disappear.  The  time  to  take 
the  picture  is  when  you  see  it.  The  historic 
value  of  things,  fixed  in  the  form  of  a photo- 
graph, is  beyond  price.  The  camera  habit  en- 
dears us  to  life,  prevents  nostalgia,  preserves 
sanity,  and  makes  for  health,  happiness,  sound 
sleep  and  good  digestion.  — Elbert  Hubbard. 


VERY  PATIENT  WINN  W.  DAVIDSON 
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Unwise  Economy 

AMONG  the  many  troubles  which  beset  the 
beginner  in  photographic  practice  is 
stained  prints.  Most  of  the  failures  of  this  kind 
that  are  submitted  to  our  Guild  Department  for 
analysis  are  prints  which  are  discolored  around 
the  edges,  which  merely  emphasizes  the  evil  of 
using  developing-trays  of  cramped  dimensions. 
Here,  at  least,  the  amateur  should  emulate  the 
professional  practitioner  who  uses  trays  of 
generous  dimensions  — much  larger  than  the 
prints  to  be  handled.  This  enables  him  to  keep 
the  developing-solution  well  mixed,  so  that  no 
sediment  can  form,  and  to  maintain  it  at  the 
required  temperature.  The  use  of  large  trays 
also  permits  the  prints  to  move  about,  without 
injuring  each  other,  and  to  be  acted  upon  uni- 
formly by  the  solution.  In  this  way  a batch  of 
prints  can  be  treated  in  much  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  handle  each  print  separately.  Similarly, 
the  successful  professional  needs  quarters  pro 
vided  with  plenty  of  room,  light  and  ventilation. 
What  photo-finisher  — like  many  amateurs  — 
would  be  willing  to  work  with  skimpy  trays  and 
in  a small,  stuffy  closet?  How  can  he  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  results  of  uniformly  excellent 
quality  and  of  assured  permanence?  And,  like 
the  conscientious  professional  expert,  the  ama- 
teur should  be  just  as  eager  that  his  work  yield 
enduring  satisfaction,  whether  his  friends  be 
critical  or  not ; for  there  is  no  necessity  that 
prints  be  spotty  or  stained,  or,  if  originally  flaw- 
less, gradually  lose  their  color  and  fade.  It  is 
evident  that  if  a 4x5  print  is  developed  in  a 
tray  of  the  same  size,  the  solution  is  not  given 
a fair  chance  to  perform  its  mission,  and  any 
inequality  of  its  action  is  likely  to  show  more  at 
the  edges  than  anywhere  else.  This  is  true, 
particularly,  in  the  case  of  printing-out  and  de- 
veloping-papers,  although  Platinotype  prints  do 
not  require  dishes  of  greater  capacity,  because 
the  special  developing-solution  used  maintains 
a uniform  action  without  being  agitated. 

The  spasmodic  camera-user  naturally  shrinks 
from  doing  any  of  his  work  on  a large  scale  on 
account  of  the  expense  and  inconvenience,  and 
very  often  treats  his  pastime  with  indifference 
or  as  an  occasional  plaything.  In  such  cases 
he  can  blame  only  himself,  and  not  the  process 
or  the  materials.  The  serious  worker,  however, 
should  take  a leaf  from  the  expert’s  book  of  ex- 


perience and  adopt  some  of  his  methods  — at 
least  in  a limited  way  — making  use  of  fairly 
large  trays  in  handling  his  prints.  For  the 
development  and  fixation  of  plates  and  films, 
however,  modern  ingenuity  has  evolved  appa- 
ratus remarkable  for  compactness  and  efficiency, 
even  plates  up  to  8 x 10  inches  being  cared  for 
in  this  way,  of  which  convenience  the  wise  pro- 
fessional is  only  too  glad  to  avail  himself. 

Our  Camera  Clubs 

IN  view  of  the  difficulty  with  which  camera 
clubs  in  this  country  maintain  themselves 
now-a-days  — some  of  them  even  going  out  of 
existence  — it  may  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  this  condition  cannot  be  remedied.  Al- 
though there  are  manifold  reasons  for  the  de- 
cadence of  these  amateur  organizations  — and 
these  have  been  pointed  out  frequently  in  this 
magazine  — it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  among 
the  principal  causes  are  a lack  of  initiative,  en- 
thusiasm and  a unity  of  purpose.  A well- 
equipped  leader  of  influence  and  resourcefulness 
with  a strong  and  inspiring  personality,  and  with 
plenty  of  leisure,  is  a boon  to  any  club,  and  he 
will  accomplish  more  than  a president  who  can 
offer  only  pecuniary  support.  In  the  absence 
of  such  an  accomplished  executive,  a powerful 
board  of  management,  with  an  efficient  publicity- 
committee  and  sufficient  funds  to  carry  on  the 
club’s  activities,  should  accomplish  splendid  re- 
sults. Of  course,  the  intimate  relationship  and 
sympathetic  cooperation  which  exist  among  the 
English  camera  clubs  are  not  quite  so  easy  to 
maintain  between  American  clubs,  for  geograph- 
ical reasons.  In  a camera  club  every  member 
should  be  an  energetic  and  loyal  worker,  although 
it  is  well  to  cultivate  the  social  side  ; but  men 
who  contribute  nothing  except  their  presence  are 
more  of  a detriment  than  a benefit  to  any  active 
organization.  By  its  well-directed  activities  a 
camera  club  — composed  as  it  ought  to  be  of  as 
many  desirable  persons  as  possible  who  are  in- 
terested in  photography  — may  easily  become 
an  institution  of  weight  and  authority  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  photography,  and  can,  if 
it  will,  exert  a powerful  influence  on  behalf  of 
certain  educational  questions  in  the  community. 
Activities  in  this  direction,  based  upon  altruistic 
motives,  cannot  but  redound  to  the  credit  of 
the  club  and  to  the  glory  of  the  arFscience. 
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PHOTO-ERA 

MONTHLY  COMPETITION 

For  Advanced  Photographers 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month.  Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Monthly  Competition, 
383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention : Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  he 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  of  any  nature  sold 
by  any  dealer  or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo- 
Era.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first  prize  may  have  a 
solid  silver  cup,  of  original  and  artistic  design,  suitably 
engraved. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  any  camerist 
desiring  to  enter. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  he  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  artistically  mounted.  Sepia-prints  on  rough 
paper  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  such  should 
be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P.  or  black- 
and-white  paper  having  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

3.  A package  of  prints  will  not  be  returned  unless  return- 
postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or  fraction 
is  sent  with  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name  and  month  oj 
the  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate 
or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanks  will  be  sent  upon  request.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  exactly 
for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise  re- 
quested by  the  contestant.  If  suitable,  they  will  be 
published  in  Photo-Era,  full  credit  in  each  case  being 
given  to  the  maker. 

6.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  enlargements 
greater  in  size  than  8 x 10  or  mounts  larger  than  12  x 15 
unless  they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff 
corrugated  board,  not  the  flexible  kind,  or  with  thin  wood- 
veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express,  Section 
D Rates,  very  cheaply  and  with  indemnity  against  loss. 

7.  The  prints  winning  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  in 
the  twelve  successive  competitions  of  every  year  consti- 
tute a circulating  collection  which  will  be  sent  for  public 
exhibition  to  camera-clubs,  art-clubs  and  educational 
institutions  throughout  the  country.  The  only  charge  is 
prepayment  of  expressage  to  the  next  destination  on  the 
route-list.  This  collection  is  every  year  of  rare  beauty 
and  exceptional  educational  value.  Persons  interested 
to  have  one  of  these  Photo-Era  prize-collections  shown 
in  their  home-city  will  please  communicate  with  the 
Editor  of  Photo-Era. 


Awards — Growing  Flowers 

Closed  May  31,  1914 

First  Prize:  Fannie  T.  Cassidy. 

Second  Prize  : Alexander  Murray. 

Third  Prize:  Edwin  A.  Roberts. 

Honorable  Mention : Beatrice  B.  Bell,  F.  E.  Bronson, 

J.  H.  Field,  Cora  B.  Fletcher,  Alice  F.  Foster,  Bertran 
F.  Hawley,  Wm.  Ludlum,  Jr.,  Harry  G.  Phister,  W.  B. 
Post,  L.  M.  Reightmeyer,  William  Gordon  Shields. 

Special  commendation  is  due  the  following  workers 
for  meritorious  prints : Geo.  S.  Akasu,  Claus  Bogel, 
Paul  M.  Elder,  Charles  A.  Hughes,  Emil  G.  Joseph, 

K.  H.  Ludwig,  A.  B.  Mears,  Claude  Davis  Millar, 
Albert.  F.  Snyder,  R.  W.  Stevens,  Alice  Willis. 

Subjects  for  Competition 

“ Landscapes.”  Closes  July  31. 

“ Outdoor-Portraits.”  Closes  August  31. 

“ Waterscapes.”  Closes  September  30. 

“ Indoor-Portraits.”  Closes  October  31. 

“ Decorative  Applications.”  Closes  November  30. 

“ My  Home.”  Closes  December  31. 

“ Winter-Scenes.”  Closes  January  31. 

“General.”  Closes  February  28. 

“ Flashlights.”  Closes  March  31. 

“ Interiors  with  Figures.”  Closes  April  30. 
“Street-Scenes.”  Closes  May  31. 

“ Wet-Weather  Subjects.”  Closes  June  30. 
“Outdoor-Sports.”  Closes  July  31. 

“ Public  Buildings.”  Closes  August  31. 

“ Clouds  in  Landscape.”  Closes  September  30. 

“ Garden-Scenes.”  Closes  October  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 
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Waterscapes  — Photo-Era  Competition 
Closes  September  30 

As  the  surumer-days  grow  warmer,  how  the  sea  calls 
to  those  of  us  who,  while  biding  in  the  liill-country, 
carry  the  love  of  the  sea  in  our  hearts. 

The  soft  murmur  of  the  wind  in  the  pine-trees  seems 
the  very  voice  of  the  sea  and  wakens  longings  for  its 
quiet  lullaby,  or  crashing  reveille. 

“ There’s  a schooner  in  the  offing 
With  her  top-sails  shot  with  fire, 

And  my  heart  has  gone  aboard  her, 

For  the  Islands  of  Desire.” 

Fortunate  are  those  who  Jind  their  “ Isle  of  Desire,” 
and  there  abide  in  peace  and  quietness  with  some 
chosen  friend  — and  a camera  ! 

Old  ocean's  moods  are  so  various  and  change  his  as- 
pect so  completely,  that  one  is  kept  on  the  qui  vive,  and 
monotony  is  a word  unknown. 

It  often  happens  that  one  finds  in  some  quiet  cove  a 
typical  scene  illustrative  of  this  verse  of  Browning’s  : 

“ Oh,  good  gigantic  smile  o’  the  brown  old  earth, 

This  autumn  morning ! How  he  sets  his  bones 

To  bask  i’  the  sun,  and  thrusts  out  knees  and  feet 
For  the  ripples  to  run  over  in  their  mirth  ; 

Listening  the  while,  where  on  the  heap  of  stones 
The  white  breast  of  the  sea-lark  twitters  sweet.” 

While  all  one  needs  do  is  to  go  out  on  some  point 
which  receives  „he  full  force  of  wind  and  sea  to  find 
Lowell's 

“ Cliffs  of  emerald  topped  with  snow, 

That  lifted  and  lifted,  and  then  let  go 
A great  white  avalanche  of  thunder.” 

The  calm,  blue  days  are  wonderful,  and  sometimes 
one  can  succeed  in  catching  on  one’s  plate  the  satiny 
shine  and  crinkle  of  the  comparatively-still  water  and, 
possibly,  the  clear  reflection  of  a curling  crest  in  the 
mirror-like  under-surface  of  the  wave,  or  the  waver- 
ing reflection  of  a passing  sail. 

But  the  genuine  sea-lover,  however  much  he  may  en- 
joy the  calm  and  quiet  of  the  pleasant  days,  wakes 
with  a thrill  of  joy  to  the  whistling  roar  of  the  north- 
east wind  tugging  and  straining  at  his  windows.  For 
it  is  the  “ Nor’-easter  ” that  kicks  up  the  surf,  and  but 
for  thoughts  of  peril  to  “ those  who  go  down  to  the  sea 
in  ships,”  there  is  hardly  a more  awful  and  exhilerating 
joy  than  the  watching  of  old  ocean  in  a storm.  Prop- 
erly protected  one  may  venture  to  “ stand  amid  the  roar 
of  a surf-tormented  shore  ” — but  unless  he  wishes  to 
risk  life  and  limb,  to  say  nothing  of  apparatus,  he  had 
better  wait  a bit  before  trying  to  photograph  the 
prancing  “ white  horses.” 

And,  indeed,  one  will  find  that  the  waves  increase  in 
size  for  a time  after  rain  and  wind  have  subsided,  unless 
a land-breeze  should  rise  that  will  flatten  them  out  in  a 
few  hours. 

In  all  its  moods,  from  grave  and  somber  to  gay  and 
scintillating,  from  peace  and  quiet  to  wild  tumult,  the 
sea  is  a never-ending  inspiration  and  source  of  joy  to 
poet  and  artist,  to  nature-lover  and  to  photographer. 

The  phase  of  the  ocean-pageant  one  is  to  strive  to 
portray  will  determine  largely  the  sort  of  apparatus 
one  should  choose.  If  the  milder,  sunnier  aspects  pre- 
sent themselves,  there  are  advantages  in  the  tripod-out- 
fit  which  would  be  entirely  impractical  for  the  stormy, 
windy  days.  After  a little  experience,  one  can  deter- 
mine what  is  best  adapted  to  one’s  own  methods  of  work- 


ing. Two  such  acknowledged  masters  of  surf-photo- 
graphy as  F.  J.  Mortimer  and  the  late  James  H.  McCorkle 
differ  completely  in  their  methods.  Mr.  Mortimer  uses 
a hand-camera  of  the  stoutest  make  and,  protected  by 
hip-boots,  rubber  coat  and  sou’wester,  even  sometimes 
secured  by  a rope  about  his  waist,  he  ventures  out  on  to 
slippery  rocks  almost  under  the  breaking  waves  he 
photographs  so  successfully. 

Mr.  McCorkle,  on  the  contrary,  used  a tripod-equip- 
ment, orthochromatie  plates  and  a color-screen,  and 
obtained  wonderful  pictures  therewith. 

So  you  see  it  is  the  “ man  behind  the  gun  ” rather 
than  the  instrument  that  makes  for  success  or  failure. 

If  it  is  the  tripod-equipment  you  have  selected,  then  a 
wise  way  to  do  is  to  select  some  attractive  bit  of  shore- 
line, a gracefully-curving  line  of  beach  or  a bold  head- 
land at  the  foot  of  which  the  sea  breaks  forcefully,  and 
observe  it  until  you  determine  at  what  stage  of  the  tide 
and  in  what  light  the  best  effect  may  be  obtained.  Then 
set  up  your  camera  and  arrange  the  picture  on  your 
ground-glass  so  that  the  line  of  shore  cuts  the  picture- 
space  pleasingly  and  the  horizon  is  level  and  preferably 
high.  More  graceful  wave-forms  will  be  obtained  if 
the  camera  be  pointed  rather  more  along  shore  than 
directly  out  to  sea. 

The  stage-setting  having  been  arranged  satisfactorily, 
it  then  remains  to  wait  for  the  performers.  If  you 
watch  the  rollers  for  a time  you  will  observe  a certain 
rhythm,  a more  or  less  regular  recurrence  of  the  larger 
waves,  which  come  usually  in  groups  of  three.  These 
can  be  seen,  many  times,  making  up  far  out  at  sea,  but 
appearances  are  of ttimes  deceitful,  and  what  looked  at  a 
distance  like  a splendid  overtopping  fellow  may  break 
too  soon,  or  not  soon  enough,  and  furnish  nothing  picto- 
rial. Patience  is  the  chief  desideratum  in  this  sort  of 
work,  and  you  will  doubtless  let  pass  some  golden  op- 
portunity and,  perhaps,  at  last  release  your  shutter  too 
soon  or  too  late  for  best  results. 

Speaking  of  shutters  — unquestionably  the  best  type 
for  work  at  the  shore  is  the  roller-blind  shutter  — either 
focal-plane  or  working  before  the  lens.  Metal  shutters 
need  a great  deal  of  extra  attention  and,  even  with  the 
best  of  care,  they  are  apt  to  get  “ rheumatic  ” and  unre- 
liable because  of  the  dampness.  If  you  set  your  shutter- 
speed  at  a fiftieth  of  a second  and  it  gives  you  a fifth, 
the  resultant  negative  is  likely  to  prove  unsatisfactory. 

If  the  focal-plane  shutter  is  used,  the  tendency  is  to 
give  too  short  an  exposure.  The  light  at  the  shore  is 
very  strong  and  with  a rapid  plate  a short  exposure 
is  necessary ; but  the  extremely  rapid  exposure  required 
with  the  focal-plane  shutter  is  apt  to  “ freeze  ” the  spray 
and  produce  an  effect  of  particles  of  ice  miraculously 
suspended  in  the  air. 

Although  sunlit  spray  is  about  as  brilliantly  white  as 
anything  imaginable,  the  shadows  in  the  rocks  are  corre- 
spondingly dark,  and  too  short  an  exposure  produces  the 
chalk-and-ink  effect  most  undesirable,  with  loss  of  detail 
both  in  spray  and  rocks.  It  also  does  away  with  all 
feeling  of  motion.  A slight  blur  is  rather  desirable 
than  otherwise,  as  only  so  can  the  leap  and  onrush  of 
the  masses  of  water  be  suggested. 

The  Thornton-Pickard  before-the-lens  shutter  has 
the  added  advantage  of  affording  a protection  for  the 
lens  right  up  to  the  moment  of  exposure.  There  is 
almost  sure  to  be  more  or  less  spray  in  the  air  and  the 
lens  soon  becomes  frosted  with  moisture,  completely 
spoiling  the  clearness  of  the  image.  After  focusing, 
the  lens  should  be  wiped  carefully  with  a soft  cloth, 
provided  no  grit  or  flying  sand  has  lodged  there  to  cause 
scratches,  and  capped  until  the  moment  of  exposure. 

It  is  well  also  to  have  the  focusing-cloth  of  some 
waterproof  material  and  so  constructed  that  it  can  be 
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fastened  over  the  camera,  protecting  all  but  the  lens 
itself.  It  should  be  large  enough  to  do  this  and  leave 
ample  width  to  gather  firmly  and  closely  about  the  head 
and  back  of  the  camera,  for  a skimpy  cloth  is  very  trying 
to  one’s  disposition  in  a strong  wind.  The  tripod  should 
be  one  of  great  strength  and  rigidity,  and  large  enough 
to  permit  the  legs  to  be  spread  wide  apart  for  greater 
stability,  and  to  allow  for  more  or  less  sinking,  if  used 
on  a sandy  shore.  The  joints  must  be  reliable;  for 
slipping  might  mean  the  loss  of  your  apparatus. 

After  a trip,  the  camera  should  be  thoroughly  over- 
hauled and  all  metal  parts  carefully  wiped,  possibly 
oiled,  or  the  salt  air  and  spray  will  corrode  them. 

The  troubles  of  the  hand-camera  man  are  less  numer- 
ous. He  can  chase  up  his  picture  with  greater  freedom 
and  ease,  however  elusive  it  may  seem. 

One  thing  to  be  remembered  is  that  the  lower  your 
point  of  view  the  higher  will  your  breakers  appear.  It 
is  a temptation,  perhaps,  to  climb  to  some  safe  and  dry 
vantage-point  on  the  top  of  the  cliff ; but  this  is  a sure 
way  to  dwarf  the  surf.  At  the  risk  of  a ducking  for 
one’s  self  and  camera,  the  lowest  point  possible  should 
be  selected,  if  big  surf  is  to  be  recorded.  Be  careful, 
however,  if  the  tide  be  rising  or  something  worse  than 
a ducking  may  overtake  you. 

But  “ Waterscapes  ” are  obtainable  elsewhere  than  at 
the  seashore,  and  for  purposes  of  this  contest  views  of 
lake  and  even  river  should  be  eligible,  so  long  as  the 
water  forms  the  major  part  of  the  composition.  In  tak- 
ing views  of  inland-bodies  of  water,  be  careful  to  select 
a time  when  the  reflections  are  broken  by  the  wind,  so 
that  they  waver  without  entirely  losing  form.  When 


the  water  is  perfectly  still,  the  reflections  are  often 
almost  stronger  than  the  reality  and  one  is  at  a loss  to 
know  which  is  “ right  side  up.”  Too  strong  a breeze, 
however,  will  obliterate  them  entirely,  and  in  the  photo- 
graph the  lake  will  be  hard  to  distinguish  from  a level 
meadow. 

Choose  a time  when 

“ The  mountain-shadows  on  her  breast 
Are  neither  broken  nor  at  rest. 

In  pleased  uncertainty  they  lie 
Like  future  joys  to  Fancy’s  eye,” 

and  may  there  be  no  uncertainty  about  your  joy  in  the 
results ! 

Katherine  Bingham. 

Improving  Negatives 

The  ambitious  camerist  will  have  made  a long,  forward 
stride  when  he  has  learned  to  judge  accurately  the  qual- 
ity of  negatives  in  the  darkroom  ; it  is  an  ability  worth 
cultivating.  To  detect  blocked  highlights  and  veiled 
shadows  without  proving  negatives,  renders  their  im- 
provement possible  immediately  after  they  have  been 
fixed  and  washed.  Then  processes  of  after-treatment 
may  be  applied  with  least  trouble  and  greatest  assur- 
ance of  success.  After  they  have  dried  and  been 
handled,  there  are  many  chances  of  failure. 

In  professional  darkrooms  two  reducers  are  usually 
to  be  found  ready  for  use,  according  to  the  character  of 
the  negative.  The  first  of  these,  well  known  as  Farm- 
er’s Reducer,  is  particularly  suited  to  overexposed, 
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foggy  or  veiled  negatives,  since  it  acts  more  on  the 
shadows  than  the  highlights,  clearing  the  former  and 
increasing  contrast  as  it  reduces  density. 

The  actual  strength  of  the  reducer  does  not  greatly 
matter,  long  action  of  a weak  solution  being  the  same 
as  short  action  of  a strong  one. 

A 


Water  1 ounce 

Potassium  ferricyanide  15  grains 

B 

Water  32  ounces 

Hypo  1 ounce 


For  use,  add  A to  13.  Care  must  he  taken  not  to 
carry  the  action  too  far,  for  slight  reduction  of  the  high- 
lights may  result  in  complete  loss  of  detail  in  the  shad- 
ows. Wash  negatives  thoroughly  after  reduction. 

The  second  reducer,  potassium  permanganate,  al- 
though fairly  even  in  its  action  throughout  the  negative, 
attacks  the  highlights  first  and  so  is  particularly  well 


suited  to  the  reduction  of  blocked  highlights  without 
destroying  detail  in  the  shadows. 


Water 1G  ounces 

Potassium  permanganate  45  grains 


For  use,  take  1 ounce  of  stock-solution,  add  V2  dram 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  dilute  with  1 ounce 
of  water.  This  is  the  best  reducer  for  local  work  so 
often  desirable  in  the  drapery-effects  of  portraiture. 
Apply  the  solution  with  a tuft  of  cotton  to  the  parts  to 
he  treated,  meanwhile  dipping  the  negative  in  running 
water  occasionally.  When  sufficient  reduction  has  been 
obtained,  rinse  the  negative,  place  it  in  a fresh  acid  fix- 
ing-bath  for  a few  minutes,  wash  thoroughly,  and  dry. 

Negatives  that  have  been  dried  before  applying  after- 
treatment  should  first  be  soaked  in  water  for  an  hour  to 
ensure  uniform  softening  of  the  film.  Stains  resulting 
from  old  pyro  developer  or  other  causes  can  usually  be 
removed  by  washing  thoroughly,  immersing  for  ten  or 
fifteen  seconds  in  the  permanganate  solution  without  the 
sulphuric  acid,  then  washing  and  placing  in  the  acid 
fixing-bath  until  perfectly  clear  and  washing  again. 
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Universal  Developers 
YI.  — Metol-Hydroquinone 

This,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  universal  developers, 
possesses  certain  advantages  in  being  a combination  of 
two  widely-differing  qualities.  It  is  a well-known  fact 
that  metol  is  prominent  among  the  soft-working,  detail- 
giving agents,  whereas  hydroquinone  holds  a similar 
position  among  hard-working,  density-giving  agents. 
By  combination  in  suitable  proportions  almost  any  de- 
sired quality  of  negative  may  be  had  readily. 

Metol  is  a pure-white  crystalline  powder  and,  although 
one  of  the  most  energetic  of  modern  developers,  it  pro- 
duces negatives  of  great  softness  and  splendid  gradation. 
It  is  peculiar  in  that  it  first  gradually  builds  up  the 
density  in  proper  gradation.  It  is,  therefore,  particu- 


larly useful  in  the  development  of  portrait  or  instan- 
taneous work. 

Metol  remains  unaltered  when  the  bottle  is  well 
corked  and  protected  from  light,  its  solution  in  water 
being  clear  and  colorless,  even  after  addition  of  sodium 
sulphite.  Metol  which  has  been  exposed  to  daylight  for 
a considerable  time  does  not  dissolve  colorless,  whereby 
its  keeping-qualities  as  a developer  deteriorate.  Light 
and  clear  solutions  with  sodium  sulphite  keep  for  an 
almost  unlimited  period  when  hermetically  sealed. 
Colored  solutions  have  the  same  developing-properties, 
but  are  more  liable  to  deterioration.  Potassium  bro- 
mide or  hypo  in  small  quantities  produces  fog,  but  in 
larger  quantities  acts  as  a retarder  of  development. 

Because  of  its  tendency  to  yield  soft  negatives  and  to 
build  up  density  slowly,  metol  is  usually  combined  with 
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hydroquinone.  In  paper-development  this  combination 
results  in  better  blacks.  Hydroquinone  comes  in  fine 
crystalline  needles,  and  is  capable  of  giving  great  den- 
sity and  of  being  easily  restrained.  It  is  recommended 
for  use  in  connection  -with  potassium  carbonate.  Owing 
to  its  giving  great  density,  hydroquinone  is  generally 
used  in  combination  with  a soft-working  developer,  such 
as  metol. 

The  following  are  standard  formula  for  this  popular 
combined  developer  in  several  lines  of  work. 


For  Plates  or  Films  : 

SOLUTION  1 

Water  20  ounces 

Metol 25  grains 

Hydroquinone 50  grains 

Sodium  sulphite,  anhydrous 1 ounce 

SOLUTION  2 

Water  20  ounces 

Sodium  carbonate,  anhydrous ounce 

Potassium  bromide  20  grains 


For  use  take  equal  parts  of  Nos.  1 and  2.  The  factor 
is  14. 

For  extremely  short  exposures  the  bromide  may  be 
omitted. 

For  soft  negatives,  such  as  portraits  or  interiors, 
dilute  the  mixed  developer  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
water. 

For  thirty-minute  tank-development  omit  the  bro- 
mide and  take  1 ounce  of  mixed  developer  to  10  ounces 
of  water.  The  temperature  must  he  65  degrees  F or 
the  time  altered  accordingly. 


For  Gaslight  and  Bromide  Papers  : 


Hot  water 100  ounces 

Metol  V-2  ounce 

Hydroquinone  1%  ounces 

Sodium  sulphite,  anhydrous 7 Ys  ounces 

Sodium  carbonate,  anhydrous  l'JYs  ounces 

Potassium  bromide 120  grains 


After  dissolving  the  chemicals  in  the  order  named, 
add  13  ounces  of  wood  alcohol  to  prevent  precipitation. 

For  use,  take  1 ounce  of  stock-solution  to  6 ounces 
water  for  bromide  paper.  Take  1 ounce  stock-solution 
to  4 ounces  water  for  soft  gaslight  paper,  and  1 ounce 
stock-solution  to  2 ounces  water  for  hard  gaslight  paper. 
In  gaslight-paper  printing,  10  grains  of  potassium  iodide 
added  to  each  ounce  of  stock-solution  will  render  the 
developer  non-abrasive. 

For  Lantern-Slide,  Transparency  and  Process-Plates  : 
SOLUTION  A 


Water 16  ounces 

Metol 30  grains 

Hydroquinone  30  grains 

Sodium  sulphite,  anhydious  130  grains 

SOLUTION  B 

Water 16  ounces 

Potassium  bromide  15  grains 

Sodium  carbonate,  anhydrous 130  grains 


To  develop,  take  equal  parts  of  A and  B at  a tem- 
perature at  70  degrees  F.  The  solution  may  be  used 
repeatedly,  but  should  be  discarded  as  soon  as  discolored, 
as  it  will  then  stain  the  film. 
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Indoor-Portraiture 

There  is  a peculiar  fascination  about  portrait-photo- 
graphy that  seems  to  work  in  the  blood  of  every  pos- 
sessor of  a camera,  and  no  amount  of  “ cold  water  ” 
thrown  on  his  ambitions  by  friends  made  wise  by  expe- 
rience will  discourage  the  eager  novice.  He  must  ex- 
plore its  pitfalls  for  himself.  And,  for  the  wise  friend, 
the  disconcerting  part  of  it  is  that  he  not  infrequently 
sails  calmly  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  serenely  un- 
conscious of  their  existence,  and,  attempting  the  seem- 
ingly impossible,  accomplishes  it. 

For  purposes  of  this  article  we  will 
consider  the  possibilities  of  the  hand- 
camera  only.  The  beginner  has  prob- 
ably used  his  camera  for  outdoor  work 
largely  and  must  get  accustomed  to 
the  lesser  amount  of  illumination 
within  doors.  The  sun  may  be  shining 
in  the  window  and  it  looks  to  him  as 
if  a snapshot  would  be  entirely  allow- 
able ; but,  by  looking  closely,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  shadows  are  very 
dark, indeed. 

Out  in  the  open  the  reflection  of 
light  from  the  sky  illuminates  all  parts 
of  the  figure  quite  evenly,  whereas  in- 
doors the  light  comes  from  one  or  two 
detached  points  only  with  the  result 
seen.  The  stronger  your  light,  the 
heavier  your  shadows,  and  it  is  seldom 
best  to  try  for  indoor  work  in  direct 
sunlight.  If  it  is  attempted,  remem- 
ber the  time-worn  rule  to  expose  for 
the  shadows  ; for  a too  short  exposure 
on  such  a subject  is  irremediable. 

For  time-exposures  some  support 
must  be  used  for  the  camera.  Of 
course,  if  much  work  of  the  sort  is  to 
be  done,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  buy 
a good,  rigid  tripod  ; but  if  that  is  not 
considered  necessary,  then  some  inge- 
nuity may  be  required  to  furnish  a 
support  of  the  desired  height.  It  is 
very  important  that  the  camera  should 
be  at  the  proper  level,  if  distortion  is 
to  be  avoided.  For  a bust-portrait 
the  lens  should  be  about  on  a level 
with  the  top  of  the  nose ; for  a stand- 
ing figure  about  level  with  the  chest. 

A box  can  be  placed  on  top  of  a table 
or  the  step-ladder  requisitioned,  only 
be  sure  that  you  have  a stable  founda- 
tion and  that  nothing  jars  or  moves  the 
camera  during  exposure  or  between 
focusing  and  exposure. 

One  great  difficulty  with  the  small 


camera  is  the  small  size  of  the  image  obtained.  This 
can  be  enlarged  greatly  by  the  use  of  the  Kodak  Portrait- 
Attachment.  This  is  a supplementary  lens  slipped  over 
the  lens  of  the  camera,  which  makes  it  possible  to  get 
a clear  image  at  a shorter  distance  than  the  six  feet 
which  is  otherwise  the  limit  of  definition. 

A larger  image  is  thus  obtained,  but  at  such  close 
range  distortion  is  very  apt  to  be  present.  The  sheet  of 
directions  with  the  attachment  gives  the  distance  at 
which  to  set  the  indicator  on  the  scale,  which,  of  course, 
is  not  right  with  the  added  lens.  For  instance,  the  limit 
of  the  scale  is  six  feet ; with  the  attachment,  the  indi- 
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cator  at  six  feet  will  yield  a sharp  focus  on  an  object  at 
two  feet  eight  inches.  The  view-finder  also  is  no  guide 
when  the  attachment  is  used.  Be  sure  that  the  instru- 
ment is  level  and  at  the  height  previously  spoken  of, 
then  stand  behind  it  and  sight  over  the  center  of  the 
lens.  This  should  ensure  a proper  register. 

All  being  in  readiness,  there  are  two  ways  to  make 
the  exposure.  On  nearly  all  shutters  you  will  find  three 
letters  — T.,  B.  and  I.,  standing  for  time,  bulb,  and  in- 
stantaneous. The  one  used  for  outdoor-work  is  the  in- 
stantaneous or  snapshot ; either  one  of  the  others  may  be 
used  for  indoor-exposures.  If  the  indicator  be  moved  to 
“ time,”  a sharp  pressure  of  the  bulb,  or  a pressure  on 
the  shutter-release,  opens  the  shutter  and  it  remains 
open  until  closed  by  a second  pressure.  This  is  the  one 
to  be  used  for  all  exposures  of  more  than  five  or  ten 
seconds.  The  bulb-exposure  is  for  short  time-exposures, 
and  when  the  bulb  or  lever  is  pressed  the  shutter  opens 
and  remains  open  only  as  long  as  the  pressure  is  con- 
tinued, closing  when  the  bulb  is  released. 

Whichever  method  is  employed,  great  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  move  the  camera  during  the  process.  For 
this  work,  the  bulb  is  preferable  to  the  lever,  as  in  its 
use  there  is  no  need  to  touch  the  camera  and  there  is 
less  likelihood  of  vibration.  If  there  is  no  bulb,  a wise 
way  is  to  place  the  left  hand  firmly  on  the  top  of  the 
camera,  that  in  pressing  the  lever  there  may  be  no  pos- 
sibility of  a sidewise  movement,  but  the  support  must 
be  very  firm  and  the  hand  exceedingly  steady. 

The  length  of  exposure  is  influenced  by  so  many  things 
that  it  is  hard  to  give  any  general  rule.  If  the  figure 
is  dressed  in  white  against  a light  wall  and  near  a good 
window-light,  with  a reflector  to  lighteu  the  shadows, 
an  exposure  of  five  seconds  or  less  should  be  adequate ; 
but  if  the  clothing  be  dark  in  tone,  or  if  there  be  a 
strong  contrast  between  the  figure  and  the  background, 
the  exposure  will  be  lengthened,  and,  in  case  of  poor 
light,  may  run  up  to  a minute  or  more. 

Better  results  will  be  obtained  if  too  large  an  image  is 
not  attempted.  The  natural  home-setting  with  the  figure 
occupied  in  some  accustomed  manner  is  the  charm  of  home- 
portraiture  ; but,  if  large  work  is  to  be  done,  select  a win- 
dow giving  a good,  clear  light  and,  if  of  ordinary  height, 
pin  up  some  dark  material  to  shut  off  light  from  the 
lower  third,  leaving  the  upper  part  unobstructed  by 
curtains.  Place  your  sitter  a little  back  of  and  about 
five  feet  away  from  this  window  and  the  camera  nearer 
the  light,  so  that  you  take  the  lighted  side  of  the  face. 
If  the  shadows  are  too  heavy,  so  that  you  see  no  flesh- 
tones,  pin  up  a sheet  for  a reflector  to  lighten  them. 
The  shadow  of  the  nose  should  fall  towards  the  corner  of 
the  mouth  for  the  best  effect  of  roundness  and  modeling. 

Moonlight-Effects 

It  is  a strange  and  paradoxical  statement, but  neverthe- 
less true,  that  so-called  moonlight-pictures  are  nearly 
always  sunsets. 

The  pale  moonlight  is  most  beautiful  to  behold,  but 
too  faint  and  intangible  to  photograph  without  a pro- 
longed exposure,  and  my  Lady  Moon  will  not  hold  still 
even  to  have  her  picture  taken.  A moonlight-picture 
that  does  not  include  the  moon  herself  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a poor  daylight-picture,  whereas,  if  the  moon  is 
included,  instead  of  a round  disc  you  will  find  on  your 
plate  a white  mark  the  width  of  the  moon,  its  length 
determined  by  the  time  of  exposure. 

So  in  order  to  produce  on  paper  the  effect  of  moon- 
light, we  must  resort  to  other  means  than  photography 
by  night. 

As  we  enjoy  the  silvery  gleam  of  the  moon,  we  are 
very  apt  to  look  at  her  and  the  long  shadows  falling 
towards  us;  and  the  lack  of  detail  in  the  objects  in 


shadow  forms  an  important  part  of  the  unreality  and 
glamour  of  the  scene. 

Our  object,  then,  should  be  to  reproduce  these  ef- 
fects by  the  use  of  sunlight.  The  best  time  to  obtain 
such  results  is,  of  course,  when  the  sun  is  low  in  the 
sky  and,  preferably,  when  slightly  obscured  by  clouds. 
A short  exposure  should  be  given,  as  we  do  not  wish  to 
have  too  much  detail  in  the  shadows  and  a foreground 
should  be  selected  over  which  there  is  a good  play  of 
light  and  shade.  The  long  shadows  of  tree-trunks  cross- 
ing the  print  diagonally  are  effective,  and  a gracefully- 
broken  horizon-line  is  important,  as  objects  against  it 
will  show  almost  in  silhouette.  If  a sailing-craft  or  a 
huge  ocean  liner  can  be  conveniently  included  as  it  en- 
ters or  crosses  the  lunar  reflection,  the  pictorial  effect  is 
likely  to  be  enhanced. 

The  negative  should  be  rather  thin,  and  it  should  be 
printed  much  more  deeply  than  for  daylight-effects. 

This  method  is  very  effective  in  taking  views  across 
water  when  the  reflection  adds  to  the  charm  of  the 
picture  and,  if  printed  in  blue,  the  silvery  moonlight- 
effect  is  most  delightful. 

Tracing  Defects 

One  is  frequently  in  a state  of  wonder  that  photo- 
graphers generally  have  so  little  idea  of  tracing  some 
defect  which  is  persistently  presenting  itself  in  their 
work.  Admitted  that  in  some  few  cases  a knowledge 
of  the  chemistry  of  manufacture  or  method  of  use  is 
needed,  the  fact  remains  that  in  most  instances  syste- 
matic experiment  would  lead  to  a discovery  of  the 
cause  of  the  trouble.  The  method  we  always  employ 
and  advise  others  to  employ  is  to  make  a clean  sweep 
of  all  solutions  in  use,  carefully  compounding  fresh  ones. 
If  the  defect  is  occurring  in  plates  or  printing-papers, 
this  way  of  starting  off  narrows  things  down  consider- 
ably. It  is  also  an  excellent  plan  to  change  over  to 
another  darkroom ; freedom  from  defects  after  such  a 
change  suggests  contamination  from  chemical  dust 
floating  in  the  air  in  the  former  room.  Of  course,  any 
room  may  be  used  in  this  way,  provided  the  test  is  made 
after  dark,  say,  by  the  aid  of  some  portable  ruby-lamp. 
We  have  often  found  that  mysterious  spots  have  been 
due  to  accumulated  dust  stirred  up  by  the  removal  of 
some  bottle  or  piece  of  apparatus  from  a shelf  in  the 
darkroom.  Another  excellent  plan,  available  as  a last 
resource,  is  to  send  a few  of  the  supposed  faulty  plates 
or  sheets  of  paper  to  some  photographic  friend,  who  will 
make  a test  under  his  own  totally-different  conditions. 
We  hold  no  brief  for  the  manufacturers,  and  we  have 
known  faulty  plates  and  printing-papers ; for,  after  all, 
these  things  are  made  by  human  beings  who  are  not  in- 
fallible, but  out  of  thousands  of  complaints  coming  to 
our  notice  the  percentage  of  cases  where  actually-de- 
fective  material  was  responsible  is  merely  fractional. 

The  British  Journal  of  Photography. 

Addresses  on  Contest-Prints 

With  the  growing  popularity  of  Photo-Era’s  two 
competitions  comes  an  increased  number  of  entrants, 
many  of  whom  appear  not  to  be  sufficiently  familiar 
with  the  rules  which  govern  each  contest.  Rule  4 is 
frequently  slighted,  and  we  therefore  receive  many  pic- 
tures, on  the  front  and  back  of  which  nothing  appears 
to  indicate  even  the  name  of  the  sender.  Every  eutrant, 
new  or  old,  is  requested  to  observe  all  the  rules  which 
are  printed  regularly  in  each  issue,  otherwise  the  entries 
cannot  receive  adequate  attention. 

Sword-thrusts  are  like  pictures.  One  must  not  look 
at  them  when  they  are  new.  — Leon  de  Tinseau. 
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THE  ROUND  ROBIN  GUILD 
MONTHLY  COMPETITION 

For  Beginners  Only 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month.  Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Round  Robin  Guild  Competition, 

383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


Restrictions 

All  Guild  members  are  eligible  in  these  competitions 
provided  they  never  have  received  a prize  from  Photo- 
Era  other  than  in  the  Beginners’  Class.  Any  one  who 
has  received  only  Honorable  Mention  in  the  Photo-Eba 
Monthly  Competition  for  advanced  workers  still  re- 
mains eligible  in  the  Round  Robin  Guild  Monthly  Com- 
petition for  beginners ; but  upon  winning  a prize  in  the 
Advanced  Class,  one  cannot  again  participate  in  the 
Beginners’  Class.  Of  course,  beginners  are  at  liberty  to 
enter  the  Advanced  Class  whenever  they  so  desire. 

Prizes 

First  Prize : Value  $5.00 ; Second  Prize : Value  $2.50 ; 
Third  Prize:  Value  $1.50;  Honorable  Mention:  Those 
whose  work  is  worthy  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

A certificate  of  award,  printed  on  parchment  paper, 
will  be  sent  on  request. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “General”;  but  only 
original  prints  are  desired. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  of  any  nature  sold 
by  any  dealer  or  manufacturer  advertising  in  Photo- Era. 

Rules 

1.  These  competitions  are  free  and  open  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Round  Robin  Guild.  Membership  is  free  to 
all  subscribers  and  regular  purchasers  of  Photo-Era 
sending  name  and  address  for  registration. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  artistically  mounted.  Sepia-prints  on  rough 
paper  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  such  should 
be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  on  P.  0.  P.  or  black- 
and-white  paper  having  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

3.  A package  of  prints  will  not  be  returned  unless  return- 
postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

4 ■ Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress. Guild-number,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  a letter  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  will  be  sent  upon 
request.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  exactly  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise 
requested  by  the  contestant.  If  suitable,  they  will  be 
published  in  Photo-Era,  full  credit  in  each  case  being 
given  to  the  maker. 

6.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  enlargements 
greater  in  size  than  8 x 10  or  mounts  larger  than  12  x 15 
unless  they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff 
corrugated  board,  not  the  flexible  kind,  or  with  thin  wood- 
veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express,  Section 
D Rates,  very  cheaply  and  with  indemnity  against  loss. 


Awards  — Beginners’  Contest 
Closed  May  31,  1914 

First  Prize:  Mrs.  Wilma  B.  McDevitt. 

Second  Prize  : Warren  R.  Laity. 

Third  Prize  : Emil  G.  Joseph. 

Honorable  Mention:  Louis  O.  Bogart,  Roland  B. 

Hall,  Jr.,  Alfred  M.  Rice. 

Special  commendation  is  due  the  following  workers 
for  meritorious  prints  : Paul  M.  Elder,  G.  A.  Chapman, 
H.  Gabriel,  B.  S.  Grenelle,  Thomas  Hyatt,  E.  W.  John- 
son, E.  Keaough,  Wm.  F.  Lindstaedt,  James  Slater, 
W.  Steleik,  A.  J.  Voorhees,  Charles  G.  Wells. 

Making  the  Most  of  Prize-Contests 

Lest  some  one  should  think  otherwise,  it  seems  well 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  prizes,  such  as  those 
awarded  in  the  monthly  print-competitions  conducted 
by  this  magazine,  are  not  of  value  of  themselves  alone, 
but  as  a stimulus  to  study,  experiment  and  renewed 
endeavor  in  a constant  attempt  to  improve  one’s  stand- 
ard of  photographic  work. 

Two  monthly  competitions  are  provided  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Photo-Era  readers  in  order  that  they  may  make 
definite  progress  in  the  technical  and  art  sides  of  photo- 
graphy. Having  succeeded  in  winning  first  prize  — the 
highest  honor  in  the  Round  Robin  Guild  Monthly  Com- 
petition for  beginners  — a contestant  naturally  will 
desire  to  compete  in  the  Photo-Era  Monthly  Compe- 
tition for  advanced  workers  until  he  has  won  a first 
prize  there,  for  obviously  he  is  no  longer  a beginner. 

Such  is  the  intent  of  the  two  competitions,  and  their 
use  in  this  manner  is  likely  to  prove  a blessing  in  dis- 
guise so  far  as  the  artistic  progress  of  competitors  is 
concerned.  Try  this  idea  of  automatic  graduation  from 
beginners’  to  advanced  class,  after  having  won  first  prize 
in  the  Round  Robin  Guild  Monthly  Competition,  and 
see  for  yourself  if  our  theory  is  not  sound.  This  sug- 
gestion is  based  on  the  successful  course  of  many  well- 
known  contestants. 

Faded  P.  O.  P.  Prints 

These  can  often  be  restored  by  a modified  form  of 
gold  toning.  To  carry  out  this,  the  first  proceeding  is 
to  get  the  print  off  its  mount,  if  it  has  been  mounted, 
and  to  remove  all  traces  of  mountant.  It  may  be 
washed  in  five  or  six  changes  of  water  during  about  half 
an  hour,  to  make  quite  sure  that  it  is  free  from  any 
soluble  salts,  and  then  put  into  a solution  of  double 
salt  — neutral  gold  and  potassium  chloride,  which  any 
chemist  will  obtain  to  order.  The  strength  of  the  solu- 
tion may  be  one  grain  to  the  ounce  of  water.  In  this 
the  print  should  rapidly  acquire  vigor,  and  when  the 
restoration  has  gone  as  far  as  seems  to  be  necessary,  the 
print  may  be  washed,  fixed  again  for  ten  minutes  in  a 
plain  hypo-bath  of  two  ounces  to  the  pint,  washed  and 
dried.  — Photography  and  Focus. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents 

Readers  wishing  information  upon  any  point  in 
connection  with  their  photographic  work  are  invited 
to  make  use  of  this  department.  Address  all  in- 
quiries to  Guild  Editor,  Photo-Era,  383  Boylston 
Street , Boston.  If  a personal  reply  is  desired,  a 
self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  must  be  enclosed. 


A.  F.  W.  — The  peculiar  frosted  markings  on  the 
back  of  your  films  occur  occasionally  on  films  of  all 
makes  when  developed  in  a film-tank.  The  defect  ap- 
pears to  be  caused  by  the  black  paper-backing  in  which 
the  film  is  rolled.  When  in  the  tank  the  paper  does 
not  always  absorb  the  moisture  evenly.  Where  the 
paper  is  not  permeated  by  the  solution  it  draws  or 
puckers  and,  as  the  gelatine  coating  on  the  back  of  the 
film  swells  to  a greater  or  less  degree,  an  impression  is 
produced  wherever  this  puckering  occurs.  The  result 
is  not  due  to  any  fault  in  the  film  or  developer,  but 
rather  to  the  necessity  to  immerse  film  and  backing 
together  in  the  developer. 

As  a rule  the  printing-quality  of  the  film  is  not 
affected  by  these  marks,  for  in  many  cases  the  color  is 
very  light,  not  showing  in  the  reproduction  except 
where  exposures  are  undertimed.  In  printing  from 
such  films  better  results  are  usually  had  on  hard,  than 
soft,  gaslight  papers.  If  the  markings  are  stained 
and  dark,  the  best  course  is  to  send  valuable  films  to 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  for  treatment  by  removal 
of  the  gelatine  backing. 

While  these  markings  are  difficult  to  avoid  with  cer- 
tainty, it  is  known  that  they  are  greatly  intensified  by 
using  a warm  developer  or  one  that  has  stood  some  lit- 
tle time.  It  is  desirable  to  prepare  the  solution  just 
before  needed,  and  to  rinse  thoroughly  and  quickly  after 
development  and  prior  to  transferring  to  the  fixing-bath, 
which  should  be  of  the  acid-alum  variety. 

L.  I.  T.  — If  uranium  intensification  has  been  car- 
ried too  far,  it  can  be  reduced  by  washing  the  negative 
in  plain  water.  A few  drops  of  ammonia  in  a quart  of 
water,  to  make  it  slightly  alkaline,  will  hasten  the 
action  ; but  if  only  slight  reduction  is  required,  plain 
water  is  preferable,  because  of  better  control. 

P.  O.  D.  — The  sensitive  side  of  gaslight  paper 
can  always  be  detected  by  the  slight  curl  of  the  paper, 
which  renders  it  concave. 

B.  L.  A. — Edinol  is  a good  developer  for  under- 
exposed films,  for  the  negatives  can  remain  in  a 
normal  solution  of  it  for  an  hour  or  more  without  fear  of 
fogging  the  results.  The  following  is  a much-used 
formula,  requiring  20  minutes  at  65  degrees  for  normal 
exposures : 


Hot  water 8 ounces 

Sodium  sulphite, anhydrous  15  grains 

Sodium  carbonate,  anhydrous Vs  ounce 

Glycin 30  grains 

Dissolve  in  the  order  given,  then  add 

Cold  water 34  ounces 


C.  C.  D.  — In  hanging  up  films  to  dry,  remem- 
ber that  the  back  as  well  as  the  front  must  not  come  in 
contact  with  any  surface,  for  it  bears  a gelatine  coating 
to  render  the  film  non-curling.  Suspend  the  films  by 
clips  from  a line  strung  across  the  room,  where  there  is 
a good  circulation  of  air. 


D.  D.  — Yes,  it  is  possible  to  convert  P.  O.  P.  into 

gaslight  paper  if  you  care  to  try  the  experiment. 
Immerse  the  paper  in  the  following  solution  for  five 
minutes,  then  wash  and  dry  all  in  the  dark  : 


Potassium  bromide  36  grains 

Potassium  iodide  12  grains 

Copper  sulphate  1 grain 

Water  25  ounces 


M.  A.  G.  — Had  you  adopted  the  professional 
“ dodge,”  the  end-figures  of  your  large  flashlight- 
group  would  be  quite  as  sharply  defined  as  those  in  the 
center.  Professionals  group  their  subjects  in  the  form 
of  an  arc  so  that  all  are  equally  distant  from  the  camera. 

I.  N.  S.  — When  loading  pack-films  into  the  de- 
veloping-cage,  be  sure  that  the  films  are  inserted  with 
the  torn  edges  of  the  backing-paper  upward.  Raising 
and  lowering  the  cage  two  or  three  times  slightly  below 
the  surface  of  the  developer  will  expel  all  air-bubbles. 

A.  B.  E.  — Variation  of  temperature  in  tank- 
development  is  very  easily  compensated  for.  Twenty 
minutes  being  the  normal  time  of  complete  development 
at  65  degrees,  increase  the  time  one  minute  for  each  fall 
of  one  degree  of  the  temperature  and  decrease  it  one 
minute  for  each  rise  of  one  degree.  This  will  be  found 
approximately  correct  between  the  whole  range  of  work- 
able temperatures  — 45  to  70  degrees. 

D.  O.  N.  — Clean  hands  and  clean  trays  will  obvi- 
ate all  your  troubles.  Traces  of  hypo  coming  into  con- 
tact with  the  gaslight  paper  before  the  rinse  which 
follows  development  will  surely  stain  the  prints. 


SUNLIGHT  ON  COLUMNS  WARREN  R.  LAITY 

SECOND  PRIZE BEGINNERS’  COR  TEST 
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Print-Criticism 

Address  all  prints  for  criticism,  enclosing  return- 
postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces 
or  fraction  thereof,  to  Guild  Editor,  Photo-Eka, 
S8S  Boy  1st  on  Street,  Boston.  Prints  must  bear 
the  maker's  name  and  address,  and  should  be 
accompanied  by  a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full 
particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or  Jtlm,  stop  used, 
exposure,  developer  and  printing-process. 


H.  S.  — While  your  home-portrait  of  a man  possesses 
all  the  spontaneity  of  a snapshot,  the  pose  is  not  partic- 
ularly attractive  because  of  the  peculiar  effect  of  the 
subject  having  leaned  forward  considerably.  Then,  too, 
an  unnecessarily  great  expanse  of  the  coat  is  to  be  seen. 
It  would  be  an  improvement  to  trim  an  inch  or  more 
from  the  bottom.  The  vignetted  portrait  of  a baby  is 
of  rather  too  dark  a character,  particularly  in  the  back- 
ground, to  permit  of  this  treatment.  Only  subjects 
light  in  tone  and  of  delicate  character  are  suitable  for 
vignetting.  Moreover,  the  line  of  the  vignette  is  rather 
too  abrupt.  Your  print  showing  both  the  mother  and 
child,  from  which  this  vignette  was  made,  is  the  supe- 
rior of  the  two. 

W.  S.  H.— Your  attractive  subject,  “ Winter’s  Lady,” 
appears  to  have  been  enlarged  and  diffused  beyond  rea- 
sonable limits  and  the  print  is  generally  too  light  in 
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tone.  The  face  has  lost  modeling  and  there  is  no  detail 
in  toque  and  furs.  In  fact,  a portrait  does  not  permit 
the  breadth  of  treatment  which  may  sometimes  be  ap- 
plied to  a landscape. 

A.  W.  — Your  decorative  composition  would  be 
greatly  improved  by  the  use  of  a different  printing- 
medium  to  give  warmth  of  tone ; perhaps  a distinct 
sepia.  Also  the  round  corners  are  detrimental  to  artistic 
effect.  The  other  subject,  a small  boy  with  his  toys, 
while  having  no  serious  technical  fault,  seems  to  lack 
spontaneity,  particularly  of  pose,  which  does  not  seem 
to  be  that  which  a boy  would  be  likely  to  choose  or  find 
comfortable  for  long. 

S.  A.  W.  — “ The  Parthenon  ” appears  to  be  a personal 
impression,  but  the  definition  seems  to  be  rather  too 
diffused  for  the  size  of  the  print,  everything  included 
being  uniformly  out  of  focus.  There  is  no  suggestion 
of  separation  of  plans.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  in  a sub- 
ject of  this  sort  when  the  principal  interest  is  located 
almost  in  the  background.  Slightly  clearer  definition 
throughout  would  be  a distinct  improvement. 

H.  L.  B.  — Stronger  light  and  greater  diffusion  would 
have  given  you  better  results.  Most  of  your  subjects 
lack  detail  in  all  except  the  highlights.  Resulting 
prints  would  be  greatly  improved  in  appearance  were 
you  to  discard  the  use  of  smooth  cards  and  employ  attrac- 
tive, heavy  mounting-paper,  and  above  all  to  omit  under- 
lays of  brilliant  colors,  such  as  red,  green  and  orange. 
The  mounting  and  the  underlays  should  harmonize  with 
the  print  itself,  being  lighter  or  darker  tones  of  gray, 
green  and  brown,  according  to  the  color  of  the  print. 
Contrast-mounting  is  difficult  and  dangerous. 

G.  F.  — Most  of  your  prints  are  of  technical  excellence, 
“ Applegate  Hollow  ” being  particularly  attractive.  Al- 
though not  particularly  obtrusive,  the  fallen  log  at  the 
right  seems  to  be  superfluous.  “ The  Log  Cabin  ” is 
well  spaced  and  a print  just  a shade  darker  would  be  an 
improvement.  “ Williams  Canon  ” appears  to  be  the 
result  of  a shaded  print,  although  it  may  be  simply  that 
the  distant  mountains  are  too  dense.  Such  views  re- 
quire the  use  of  a ray-filter  to  check  the  action  of  the 
over-actinic  blue  haze  of  the  distance. 

W.  W.  D.  — “ Chums  ” has  much  to  commend  it. 
The  arrangement  and  lighting  is  excellent,  but  the  ex- 
posure seems  to  have  been  too  short,  resulting  in  deep 
shadows  with  little  detail.  The  chief  fault,  however, 
lies  in  the  black  hitching-post  at  the  left,  which  carries 
stronger  than  anything  else  in  the  picture,  yet  plays  no 
important  part  in  the  story. 

E.  W.  J.  — “ Crawfishing  ” would  have  been  improved 
had  the  camera  been  turned  slightly  to  the  left  so  as  to 
omit  the  small  rock  at  the  right  and  place  the  figure  a 
trifle  more  in  that  direction.  The  print  itself  would 
have  been  better  on  a softer  paper  to  yield  more  texture 
and  detail  in  the  shadows  and  dark  masses.  Since  you 
use  Velox,  try  Special  Portrait  on  the  negative. 

“ Cascade  Falls  ” is  an  excellent  subject,  though  I 
would  have  liked  it  better  without  the  timber  resting  on 
the  rocks,  for  it  puts  sharp,  straight  lines  into  the  picture 
which  are  to  be  avoided  in  nature-subjects.  Upon  ex- 
amining your  print  you  will  notice  how  we  have  spotted 
out  four  prominent  white  birch  tree-trunks  in  the  back- 
ground, thereby  giving  more  prominence  to  the  more 
attractive  of  the  lot  and  improving  the  spacing. 

A.  M.  R.  — All  your  prints  except  No.  2 appear  to  be 
a trifle  undertimed,  although  softer  paper  would  im- 
prove the  prints.  Lack  of  interest  in  the  subjects,  how- 
ever, is  more  important  still ; they  are  not  particularly 
attractive  to  the  eye  and  seem  to  have  no  definite  mission 
or  center  of  interest.  No.  2 is  in  every  way  the  best, 
finding  its  interest  chiefly  in  the  reflections  of  the  mirror- 
like  stream. 
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Exposure-Guide  for  August 

Calculated  to  give  Full  Shadow-detail,  at  Sea-level,  42°  N.  Lat. 

For  altitudes  up  to  5000  feet  no  change  need  be  made.  From  5000  to  8000  feet  take  44  °f  time  in 
table.  From  8000  to  12000  feet  use  of  exposure  in  table. 


Exposure  for  average  landscapes  with  light  foreground,  river-scenes,  light-colored 
buildings,  monuments,  snow-scenes  with  trees  in  foreground.  For  use  with 
Class  1 plates,  stop  F/8  or  U.  S.  4.  For  other  plates,  or  stops,  see  tables. 


For  other  stops  multiply  by  the 
number  in  third  column 


Hour 

Bright 

Sun 

Sun  Shining 
Through 
Light  Clouds 

Diffused 

Light 

Dull 

Very 

Dull 

11  A.M.  to  1 P.M. 

1/50 

1/25 

1/12 

1/5 

1/3 

9-11  A.M.  and  1-3  p.m. 

1/40 

1/20 

1/10 

1/5 

1/2 

8-9  a.m.  and  3-4  p.m. 

1/30 

1/15 

1/8 

1/3 

2/3 

7-8  a.m.  and  4-5  p.m. 

1/20 

1/10 

1/5 

1/2 

3/4 

6-7  a.m.  and  5-6  p.m. 

1/15 

1/8 

1/2 

3/4 

1 

The  exposures  given  are  approximately  correct,  provided  the  shutter-speeds 
are  accurately  marked.  In  case  the  results  are  not  just  what  you  want,  use  the 
tables  merely  as  a basis  and  increase  or  decrease  the  exposure  to  fit  the  con- 
ditions under  which  one  works.  Whenever  possible  keep  the  shutter-speed 
uniform  and  vary  the  amount  of  light  when  necessary  hy  changing  the  stop. 

* These  figures  must  be  increased  up  to  five  times  if  light  is  inclined  to  be 
yellow  or  red.  Latitude  60°  N.  X 1% ; 55°  XI;  52°  X 1 ; 30°  X %• 


F/4 

U.  S.  1 

X 1/4 

F/5.6 

U.  S.  2 

X 1/2 

F/6.3 

U.  S.  2.4 

X 5/8 

F/7 

U.  S.  3 

X 3/4 

F/ll 

U.  S.  8 

X 2 

F/16 

U.  S. 16 

X 4 

F/22 

U.  S. 32 

X 8 

F/32 

U.  S.  64 

X 16 

SUBJECTS.  For  other  subjects,  multiply  the 

number  given  for  the  class  of  subject. 

1 /8  Studies  of  sky  and  white  clouds. 

I / 4 Open  views  of  sea  and  sky ; very  dis- 
tant landscapes  ; studies  of  rather  heavy 
clouds  ; sunset-  and  sunrise-studies. 

I / 2 Open  landscapes  without  foreground; 

open  beach,  harbor-  and  shipping-scenes ; 
yachts  under  sail ; very  light-colored 
objects ; studies  of  dark  clouds  ; snow- 
scenes  with  no  dark  objects ; most  tele- 
photo-subjects outdoors ; wooded  hills 
not  far  distant  from  lens. 

2 Landscapes  with  medium  fore- 
ground  ; landscapes  in  fog  or  mist ; 
buildings  showing  both  sunny  and  shady 
sides ; well-lighted  street-scenes ; persons, 
animals  and  movingobjects  at  least  thirty 
feet  away  from  the  camera. 

4 Landscapes  with  heavy  foreground ; 

buildings  or  trees  occupying  most  of 
the  picture ; brook-scenes  with  heavy 
foliage ; shipping  about  the  docks  ; red- 
brick buildings  and  other  dark  objects  ; 
groups  outdoors  in  the  shade. 


exposure  for  average  landscape  by  the 

8 Portraits  outdoors  in  the  shade ; very 
dark  near  objects,  particularly  when  the 
image  of  the  object  nearly  fills  the  plate 
and  full  shadow-detail  is  required. 

16  Badly-lighted  river-banks,  ravines, 
to  glades  and  under  the  trees.  Wood- 
48  interiors  not  open  to  sky.  Average 
indoor-portraits  in  well-lighted  room, 
light  surroundings. 

Example : 

The  factors  that  determine  correct  exposure  are, 
first,  the  strength  of  light ; second,  the  amount  of 
light  and  dark  in  the  subject;  third,  speed  of 
plate  or  film ; fourth,  the  size  of  diaphragm  used. 

To  photograph  an  open  landscape,  without  figures,  in 
August,  4 to  5 p.m.,  bright  sunshine,  with  plate 
from  Class  1,  R.R.  Lens,  stop  F/8  (orU.S.  4).  In 
the  table  look  for  “ Hour,”  and  under  the  column 
headed  “Bright  Sunshine,”  note  time  of  exposure, 
1/20  second.  If  a smaller  stop  is  used,  for 
instance,  F/16,  then  to  calculate  time  of  expo- 
sure multiply  the  average  time  given  for  the  F/8 
stop  by  the  number  in  the  third  column  of 
“ Table  for  Other  Stops,”  opposite  the  dia- 
phragm chosen.  The  number  opposite  F/16  is 
4.  Multiply  1/20  X 4 = 1/5.  Hence,  expo- 
sure will  be  1/5  second. 

For  other  plates  consult  Table  of  Plate-Speeds.  If 
a plate  from  Class  1/2  be  used,  multiply  the 
time  given  for  average  exposure,  F/8  Class  1, 
by  the  number  of  the  class.  1/40  X 1/2=  1/80. 
Hence,  exposure  will  be  1/80  second. 

above 


PLATES.  When  plates  other  than  those  in  Class  I are  used,  the  exposure  indicated 
must  be  multiplied  hy  the  number  given  at  the  head  of  the  class  of  plates. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITIONS 

Information  for  publication  under  this  heading:  is  solicited 

Society  or  Title  and  Place 

Bate 

Particulars  of 

Royal  Photographic  Society, 
Royal  Society  of  British  Artists, 
Suffolk  St.,  Haymarket, 
London,  S.  W.,  England. 
London  Salon  of  Photography, 
Royal  Watercolor  Society, 

5a  Pall  Mall  East, 

London,  S.  W.,  England. 

August  24 
to 

October  3 

September  5 
to 

October  17 

J.  McIntosh, 

35  Russell  Square, 

London,  W.  C.,  England. 

Bertram  Park, 

5a  Pall  Mall  East, 

London,  S.  W.,  England. 

Notes  on  the  Use  of  Exposure-Meters 

For  those  who  wish  to  use  a meter  that  is  accurate  in 
all  conditions,  we  can  recommend  both  the  Wynne  and 
Watkins.  Both  depend  on  the  tinting  of  a sensitive 


paper  to  a standard  shade,  thus  giving  the  exact  actinic 
value  of  the  light. 

For  a practical  and  lucidly-written  article  on  the  use 
of  exposure-meters,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  see 
Photo-Era,  January,  1912. 


Plate-Speeds  for  Exposure-Guide 

Class-numbers.  No.  1,  Photo-Era.  No.  2,  Wynne.  No.  3,  Watkins 


Class  1/3,  P.  E.  156,  Wy.  360,  Wa. 
Ilford  Monarch 
Lumi6re  Sigma 
Marion  Record 
Wellington  Extreme 

Class  1/2,  P.  E.  128,  Wy.  250,  lVa. 
Barnet  Super-Speed  Ortho 
Cramer  Crown 
Eastman  Speed-Film 
Hammer  Special  Ex.  Fast 
Imperial  Flashlight 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  30 
Wellington  'Xtra  Speedy 

Class  3/4,  P.  E.  120,  Wy.  200,  lVa. 
Ansco  Film,  N.  C.  and  Vidil 
Barnet  Red  Seal 
Central  Special 
Defender  Yulcan 
Ensign  Film 

Hammer  Extra  Fast,  B.  L. 

Ilford  Zenith 

Imperial  Special  Sensitive 
Paget  Extra  Special  Rapid 
Paget  Ortho  Extra  Special  Rapid 
Seed  Color-Value 

Class  1,  P.  E.  Ill,  Wy.  ISO,  Wa. 
American 

Barnet  Extra  Rapid 
Barnet  Ortho  Extra  Rapid 
Imperial  Non-Filter 
Imperial  Orthochrome  Special 
Sensitive 

Kodak  N.  C.  Film 


Kodoid 

Lumi6re  Film  and  Blue  Label 
Marion  P.  S. 

Premo  Film  Pack 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  27 
Standard  Imperial  Portrait 
Standard  Polychrome 
Stanley  Regular 
Vulcan  Film 
Wellington  Anti-Screen 
Wellington  Film 
Wellington  Speedy 
Wellington  Iso  Speedy 

Class  1 1/4,  P.  E.  90,  Wy.  180,  Wa. 
Central  Comet 
Cramer  Banner  X 
Cramer  Instantaneous  Iso 
Cramer  Isonon 
Cramer  Spectrum 
Defender  Ortho 
Defender  Ortho,  N.-H. 

Eastman  Extra  Rapid 

Hammer  Extra  Fast  Ortho 

Hammer  Non-Halation 

Hammer  Non-Halation  Ortho 

Seed  26x 

Seed  C.  Ortho 

Seed  L.  Ortho 

Seed  Non-IIalation 

Seed  Non-Halation  Ortho 

Standard  Extra 

Standard  Orthonon 

Class  1 1/2,  P.  E.  84,  Wy.  160,  Wa. 
Cramer  Anchor 


Lumi&re  Ortho  A 
LumRre  Ortho  B 

Class  2,  P.  E.  78,  Wy.  120,  Wa. 
Cramer  Medium  Iso 
Ilford  Rapid  Chromatic 
Ilford  Special  Rapid 
Imperial  Special  Rapid 
Lumibre  Panchro  C 

Class  3,  P.  E.  64,  Wy.  90,  Wa. 
Barnet  Medium 
Barnet  Ortho  Medium 
Hammer  Fast 
Seed  23 

Wellington  Landscape 
Stanley  Commercial 
Ilford  Chromatic 
Ilford  Empress 
Cramer  Trichromatic 

Class  5,  P.  E.  56,  Wy.  60,  Wa. 
Cramer  Commercial 
Hammer  Slow 
Hammer  Slow  Ortho 
Wellington  Ortho  Process 

Class  8,  P.  E.  39,  Wy.  30,  Wa. 
Cramer  Slow  Iso 
Cramer  Slow  Iso  Non- Halation 
Ilford  Ordinary 
Cramer  Contrast 
Ilford  Halftone 
Seed  Process 

Class  100,  P.  E.  11,  Wy.  3,  Wa. 
Lumi^re  Autochrome 


OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

Edited  by  WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


Our  regular  midsummer  article  on  marine-photo- 
graphy has  been  placed  again  in  competent  hands.  Last 
year  the  author-photographer  was  B.  F.  Langland  ; this 
time  it  is  F.  A.  Walter.  The  latter  is  an  admirable 
technician,  being  one  of  the  foremost  professional 
marine-photographers  in  America.  He  treats  his  sub- 
ject with  frank  directness,  preferring,  naturally,  the 
actual  conditions  of  the  sport  of  yachting  and  motor- 
boating  to  the  purely  artistic  side,  yet  with  a watchful 
eye  to  pictorial  composition.  This  must  be  evident 
from  an  examination  of  the  series  of  eight  spirited  pic- 
tures in  this  issue,  beginning  with  the  one  on  the  front 
cover.  The  data  connected  with  his  pictures  are  given 
in  his  article. 

We  are  likewise  fortunate  to  be  able  to  entrust  so 
important  a topic  as  telephotography  to  an  equally- 
clever  specialist  and  illuminating  writer,  A.  E.  Swoyer, 
who  concludes  his  valuable,  illustrated  paper  in  this 
issue.  The  examples  of  work  supplied  here  are  more 
interesting  than  those  which  accompanied  Part  I of  the 
article ; but  that  is  because  this  phase  of  the  subject 
offers  greater  pictorial  possibilities.  The  panorama  on 
pages  60  and  61  is,  of  necessity,  in  two  sections;  but  it 
is  easy  to  join  them  into  one  complete  picture  by  bring- 
ing the  two  corresponding  leaves  together.  This  cer- 
tainly is  a strikingly-successful  application  of  the 
telephoto-lens,  which,  it  is  feared,  has  not  received  a 
sufficient  degree  of  attention  at  the  hands  of  amateur 
workers.  Another  convincing  proof  of  telephoto- 
power  — the  usual  and  popular  application  of  long- 
distance photography  — is  the  series  of  sequential 
enlargements  of  the  huge  clock-dial  on  the  Metropolitan 
Tower,  New  York  City.  The  gradual  magnification  of 
the  figured  disk  is  presented  here  with  startling  realism, 
owing  to  the  skill  and  accuracy  with  which  the  lens 
was  manipulated.  It  is  also  interesting  to  examine  the 
artistic  study,  page  65,  although  it  by  no  means  exem- 
plifies Mr.  Swoyer’s  capacity  as  a pictorialist.  Oddly 
enough,  about  the  time  that  this  issue  went  to  press, 
the  Photo-Era  jury  awarded  the  prizes  in  the  tele- 
photo-picture contest,  which  closed  June  30,  and  was 
glad  to  find  the  artistic  side  so  well  represented.  The 
September  issue  will  tell  the  story. 

The  paper  by  the  veteran  expert  technician,  W.  H. 
Spiller,  in  this  number,  will  delight  the  hearts  of  the 
workers  with  color-sensitive  plates,  particularly  those  to 
whom  the  subject  still  offers  serious  difficulties.  The 
author  has  the  happy  faculty  to  express  himself  in  simple, 
practical  terms,  without  resorting  to  scientific  phraseol- 
ogy, so  that  the  veriest  stranger  to  the  process  may 
follow  directions  and  succeed.  The  illustration  of  the 
ultimate  result,  page  69 — a picture  which  is  eminently 
worthy  of  emulation,  both  as  a technical  achievement 
and  tasteful  arrangement  — is  but  an  exemplification  of 
routine  work ; yet  it  merits  just  as  much  praise  as  if 
it  were  the  result  of  the  protracted  struggles  of  a student 
amid  trying  difficulties.  Sufficient  data  for  the  student 
are  given  by  Mr.  Spiller  in  his  article. 

To  travelers  in  the  Netherlands  who  have  rowed  in 
light,  flat-bottomed  boats  along  the  narrow  canals  or  on 
the  irrigating-ditches,  which  are  frequently  fringed  with 
the  peculiarly-shaped  willow  of  northern  Europe,  the 
view  pictured  by  Baron  de  Meyer,  on  page  72,  will  be 
easily  recalled.  The  artist,  usually  associated  with  por- 
traiture in  fashionable  society  and  genre-studies,  has 


taken  a leaf  out  of  nature’s  note-book  and  produced,  con 
amore,  a superb  and  picturesque  representation  of  a Dutch 
landscape.  The  monotony  which  marks  similar  scenes 
in  North  Germany  is  here  skilfully  avoided  — by  reason 
of  the  choice  of  light,  time  of  day  and  year,  viewpoint 
and,  last  but  not  least,  the  artist’s  power  of  interpreta- 
tion. No  data  except  the  publisher’s  sense  of  gratitude 
to  Gustav  Stickley  of  The  Craftsman  for  lending  him 
the  halftone-block  of  this  exquisite  picture. 

W.  B.  Post  is  a pictorialist  temperamentally  well 
fitted  to  interpret  the  beauty  of  the  pond-lily,  as  his 
three  studies,  pages  73,  75  and  76,  testify.  He  is  mani- 
festly also  a master  of  composition.  The  subtlety  of 
perspective  in  “ A Bouquet  of  Lilies,”  and  the  artistic 
simplicity  of  arrangement  in  “ Lilies  in  DeepWater,” 
should  serve  as  lessons  to  the  many  young  camerists 
eager  to  picture  these  beautiful  flowers  as  they  dot  the 
surface  of  the  pond  near  their  summer-camp.  Data 
stated  by  the  author. 

With  attention  now  riveted  on  happy  San  Francisco 
with  her  prospective  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  every- 
thing connected  with  this  beautiful  city  of  the  Pacific 
coast  is  of  interest.  At  first  glance  the  music-stand  in 
Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Francisco,  suggests  a triumphal 
arch,  page  78.  The  picture  was  entered  by  the  author, 
J.  G.  Beach,  in  the  Architectural  competition,  May,  1913, 
and  received  Honorable  Mention.  It  is  a pleasing  com- 
bination of  architecture  and  subtropical  plants.  Data  : 
December ; good  light,  not  intense ; 5 x 7 Premo  film- 
pack,  M.  Q. ; Bausch  & Lomb  Plastigmat ; 71^-inch 
focus;  stop,  F/6.8;  Yl 5 second;  Eastman  Bromide  en- 
largement ; amidol. 

Winn  W.  Davidson,  prize-winner  in  the  Round 
Robin  Guild,  April  competition,  is  showing  a marked 
degree  of  pictorial  interest  in  his  work.  His  picture, 
“ Very  Patient,”  page  82,  is  a pleasing  example  in  this 
direction.  The  subject  has  been  managed  very  success- 
fully in  lighting,  arrangement  and  chemical  manipula- 
tion. Data  : March,  1914 ; 5 p.m.  ; Premo  5x7;  8-inch 
Zeiss  Protar;  used  back  combination,  14-inch  focus; 
stop,  U.  S.  10 ; light,  yellowish  ; Ys  second ; Cramer 
Crown ; pyro-soda ; 5 x 7 Artura  Non-Curling  Medium. 

The  Photo-Era  Monthly  Competition 

Despite  the  variety  of  subject  and  beauty  of  treat- 
ment that  mark  the  average  “ Flowers  ” competition, 
there  is  generally  a lack  of  novelty  in  presentation.  It 
is  this  quality,  commensurate  with  artistic  perception 
and  treatment,  that  is  encouraged  by  Photo-Era.  The 
Editor  has  wondered  often  why  there  is  so  little  fertil- 
ity of  invention  in  the  photography  of  flowers,  which, 
in  themselves,  present  endless  possibilities  of  artistic  ar- 
rangement, as  well  as  numerous  effects  of  light  and 
shade  when  arranged  indoors  as  camera-subjects.  It 
has  remained  for  Fannie  T.  Cassidy,  among  our  many 
contributers,  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  unconven- 
tional arrangement,  consistent  with  a logically-artistic 
ensemble,  as  demonstrated  by  her  “ Master-Painter,” 
page  86,  and  for  which  notable  achievement  she  cap- 
tured first  prize.  The  boldness  of  the  design  with  its 
opposing  masses  of  light  and  shade  out  of  which  bursts 
the  flowering  plant  flooded  with  the  light  which  ema- 
nates from  the  “Master-Painter,”  and  casting  its  sig- 
nificant shadow  on  the  carpet,  is  impressive.  The  com- 
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position  is  almost  severe  in  its  simplicity,  the  picture- 
space  is  devoid  of  objects  or  accessories,  all  of  which 
serves  to  give  emphasis  to  the  one  point  of  interest  — 
the  potted  tulips.  Data  : April,  1914;  8 a.m.;  bright 
sun;  Auto  Graflex;  Goerz  Dagor ; 814-incli  focus; 
smallest  stop  ; 5 x 7 Seed  L.  Ortho;  tank-development; 
5x7  P.  M.  C.  Glossy  bromide  print. 

The  author  of  the  group  of  chrysanthemums,  page 
87,  has  also  shown  an  uncommon  degree  of  originality 
in  presenting  his  subject.  The  curving  line,  so  impor- 
tant an  adjunct  in  pictorial  composition,  is  here  in  pleas- 
ing evidence  and  enhances  the  beauty  of  the  ensemble 
very  materially.  The  setting  of  this  beautiful  floral 
group  is  well  chosen  and  is  extremely  effective,  and  too 
much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  skilful  management 
of  the  light,  i.e.,  of  course,  the  judgment  shown  by  the 
artist  in  choosing  it.  No  data,  except  a few  remarks  by 
Mr.  Murray  which  appeared  on  his  entry-form  : “ White 
chrysanthemums  were  growing  in  father’s  garden  in 
Scotland.  ‘ The  Gloire  at  its  best  ’ was  covering  the 
end  gable  of  the  Bowling-Green  club-house.  Almost 
every  town  in  Scotland  has  its  bowling-green,  and  there 
is  great  rivalry  between  the  caretakers  not  only  to  have 
the  grass — that  the  game  is  played  on  — like  a carpet, 
but  to  try  to  outdo  one  another  in  beautifying  the 
grounds.” 

Although  somewhat  low  in  tone,  Edwin  A.  Roberts’ 
group  of  pond-lilies,  page  88,  is  a striking  and  well- 
ordered  design.  The  somber  character  of  the  setting  of 
the  flowers  is  due  to  the  direction  of  the  camera,  the 
reflection  of  light  on  the  spacious  leaves,  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  being  thus  avoided.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  blossoms,  however  accomplished,  reveals 
artistic  perception.  Data;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  June  20, 
1914;  bright  light,  11.20  a.m.  ; 4x5  Cramer  Inst.  Iso; 
diluted  pyro ; rear  combination  of  S-inch  Seneca  Con- 
vertible lens;  stop,  F/ll;  3-times  ray-filter;  Ys  second; 
OVc  x 8'/->  enlargement  on  Velours  Black. 

The  human  interest,  often  desirable  in  outdoor  camera- 
subjects,  constitutes  the  major  interest  in  Mr.  Bronson’s 
charming  picture,  page  89.  The  mass  of  lilies  is  pleas- 
ingly relieved  against  the  distant  background.  A print, 
somewhat  deeper  in  tone,  would  have  tended  to  impart 
more  gradation  to  the  entire  figure  of  the  child,  and 
without  reducing  the  brightness  of  the  flowers.  The 
position  of  the  little  girl  in  the  picture-space  shows 
good  judgment.  Data:  June,  4 p.m.  ; Voigtlander  & 
Sohn’8  Collinear;  stop,  F/8;  5x7  Cramer  Inst.  Iso; 
Yac,  second  ; print,  Haloid  Extra. 

The  ingratiating  little  study,  by  J.  H.  Field,  page  90, 
deserves  to  be  viewed  carefully,  and  this  can  be  facili- 
tated by  covering  up,  temporarily,  the  picture  which  is 
below  it.  The  picture  is  fairly  aglow  with  poetic  life, 
so  tender  and  so  fragrant.  It  is  an  exquisite  concep- 
tion. and  appeared  to  the  jury  more  in  the  nature  of  a 
landscape  than  a representation  of  growing  flowers. 
But  Mr.  Field,  who  is  engaged  in  photography  profes- 
sionally, has  entered  several  pictures  in  the  “ Telephoto- 
work ” competition  and,  as  his  chances  for  high  official 
recognition  are  bright,  our  readers  may  soon  have  the 
pleasure  to  see  another  attractive  picture  from  his  well- 
filled  portfolio.  Data  : A blossoming  bush  on  a bank 
about  ten  feet  above  a little  brook ; April  27,  1914  ; 
9 a.m.  ; 5 x 7 Cramer  Iso ; pyro-soda ; color-screen ; 
Yi  second ; Artura  print. 

It  is,  of  course,  purely  accidental  that  another 
worker  — one  who  probably  is  not  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Field  — should  have  produced  a pictorial  arrangement 
in  design  not  at  all  dissimilar,  the  only  apparent  dif- 
ference being  the  character  of  the  location  of  the  floral 
group.  Page  90.  Mr.  Reightmeyer  chose  his  subject 
with  a setting  of  rocks,  thus  creating  a greater  contrast 


between  the  flowers  and  their  environment.  Data  : June, 
bright  sun  ; Century  camera  ; stop,  F/32 ; 1 •>  second  ; 
Standard  Orthonon ; pyro  ; Argo  enlargement. 

The  Beginners’  Competition 

The  entries  in  this  department  have  frequently  caused 
astonishment  by  the  superiority  of  their  technical  merit 
or  pictorial  character.  Here,  again,  we  find  that  a par- 
ticipant in  this  competition  reveals  unlooked-for  ability 
as  a portraitist — Wilma  B.  McDevitt,  in  her  portrait, 
entitled,  “Kathryn,”  page  91.  In  pose,  lighting,  ex- 
pression and  execution  this  effort  merits  high  commen- 
dation. The  eyes  are  particularly  well  rendered,  for  in 
many  cases,  even  in  professional  work,  one  eye  is  quite 
distinct,  whereas  the  other-- on  the  shadow  side  of  the 
face  — is  considerably  obscured.  Mrs.  McDevitt  has 
richly  earned  the  first  prize,  and  is  now  in  line  to  match 
her  abilities  with  others  in  the  advanced  class.  Data  ; 
Studio  of  the  Capital  Camera  Club,  Washington,  I).  C. ; 
light,  very  dull;  8 x 10  studio-camera;  Voigtlander  & 
Sohn  Portrait-Lens;  stop,  F/8;  April,  1914;  4.30  p.m.; 
3 seconds ; 5 x 7 Seed  30 ; Eastman  plate-tank  powders ; 
8 x 10  enlargement  on  Royal  Bromide  from  portion  of 
5x7  negative. 

The  sunlight-study  by  Warren  R.  Laity,  page  94,  is  an 
engrossing  picture,  a possibly-monotonous  view  being 
enhanced  by  a pleasing  play  of  sunlight ; and  this  has 
been  judiciously  managed,  the  lights  are  soft  and  the 
shadows  transparent.  The  lines  of  the  building  appear 
to  be  correct,  so  that  the  workmanship  fulfils  every  re- 
quirement. Data:  May,  1914;  9 a.m.  ; bright  light; 
8 x 10  View-Camera ; 814-inch  Goerz  lens ; stop,  U.  S. 
4;  1 25  second;  Stanley  M.  Q.;  Noko  print;  M.  Q. 

Satisfactory  figure-studies  are  not  very  common. 
Opportunities  to  procure  them  are  numerous,  but  the 
camerist  is  generally  too  much  in  a hurry  and  disregards 
objectionable  surroundings  and  accessories,  as  well  as 
the  unfavorable  direction  of  the  light,  which  only  too 
frequently  mar  the  picture  as  it  at  first  presents  itself  to 
him.  But  it  is  well  not  to  be  too  fastidious  in  matters  of 
this  kind,  as  purely  ideal  conditions  scarcely  ever  prevail, 
and  by  waiting  for  everything  to  be  simultaneously 
favorable,  the  chance  to  capture  a real  prize  may  slip 
away.  And  we  are  honestly  interested  in  Emil  G. 
Joseph’s  picturesque  record  of  the  canvas-repairer  en- 
grossed in  his  work,  seemingly  unconscious  of  the 
camerist’s  surreptitious  act.  Data  : April,  1914 ; 8 a.m.  ; 
bright  day ; 3A  Kodak ; 614-inch  Zeiss-Kodak  lens ; 
stop,  F/8 ; Y-2 5 second ; Eastman  Speed-Film ; pyro, 
tank;  Artura  D.  W.  Rough  enlargement. 

Professional  Photographers’  Society  of 
Pennsylvania 

A refreshing  variety  is  being  shown  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  various  photographic  associations.  The 
P.  A.  of  A.  last  year  published  the  complete  minutes  of 
the  Kansas  City  convention,  together  with  the  more  im- 
portant of  the  picture-exhibits,  and  more  and  more  of 
the  state  associations  are  getting  away  from  the  old- 
fashioned  souvenir  program  printed  before  a convention, 
which  really  is  not  a souvenir  at  all.  To  commemorate 
the  last  convention  of  the  P.  P.  S.  of  P.,  held  at  Scran- 
ton, March  17  to  19,  1914,  a handsomely-printed  and 
well-arranged  book  of  the  criticisms  of  prints  exhibited 
has  been  prepared  for  distribution  to  members.  It  also 
contains  the  program,  several  signed  articles  and  other 
information.  As  a souvenir  it  is  unexcelled,  and  the 
criticisms  will  prove  of  real  benefit  to  those  who  have 
seen  the  prints,  several  of  which  are  reproduced  in  a 
highly-creditable  manner. 
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ON  THE  GROUND-GLASS 

Edited  by  WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


Don’t  Blame  the  Manufacturer 

Although  the  Editor  has  written  strongly  on  the 
subject  of  improper  storing  of  photographic  supplies  hy 
dealers,  he  gives  the  experience  of  a prominent  photo- 
dealer doing  business  in  a large  German  city.  He 
openly  criticizes  certain  German  druggists  for  their 
careless  methods  in  storing  sensitive  photo-material, 
which,  when  sold,  was  found  to  have  been  spoiled  by 
the  fumes  of  strong  acids  which  form  a part  of  the  stock 
of  every  pharmacy.  His  story  is  as  follows  : 

“ I was  once  a druggist,  myself,  and  often  noted  the 
veiling  Of  plates  and  films  and  the  premature  spoiling 
of  sensitized  papers.  Although  my  store,  at  that  time, 
was  divided  into  two  parts,  the  photo-department  was 
completely  separate  from  the  drug-department,  and 
both  sections  received  air  and  ventilation  from  the  same 
source.  In  order  to  silence  the  justifiable  complaints  of 
my  customers,  I found  it  necessary  to  give  up  one  of 
the  two  departments.  As  my  photographic  business 
continued  to  increase,  I decided  to  abandon  the  drug 
end.  In  order  to  do  this  thoroughly,  I went  so  far  as  to 
keep  the  acids  and  highly-volatile  chemicals,  intended 
for  my  personal  use,  in  very  small  quantities  and  in  a 
separate,  airy  place.  When,  however,  my  customers 
asked  for  such  chemicals,  I would  send  them  to  the 
nearest  pharmacy  which  did  not  carry  photo-supplies. 

“ The  highest  authorities  recommend  hardwood  boxes 
in  which  to  keep  photo-supplies,  and  for  very  good 
reasons,  as  the  resinous  character  of  most  softwoods  is 
very  injurious  to  light-sensitive  material.  The  dealer 
should  be  all  the  more  careful  not  to  keep  in  close  prox- 
imity, or  even  in  the  same  room,  any  fluids,  chemicals 
or  oils  of  a contaminating  character.  As  my  store  is 
closed  on  Sunday,  it  happens  very  frequently  that  my 
customers  are  thus  obliged  to  procure  their  supplies 
from  a neighboring  pharmacy,  and  afterwards  bring 
them  to  me  for  development,  during  which  process  I 
have  never  failed  to  note  that  the  plates  reveal,  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent,  extreme  fog  at  the  edges. 

“Atypical  case  happened  several  years  ago.  I was 
developing  13  x 18  centimeter  plates  for  a customer. 
The  negatives  were  fogged  all  around  the  edges,  and 
had  the  appearance  of  being  very  old.  I asked  the  cus- 
tomer if  he  had  left  the  plates  for  any  great  length  of 
time  in  his  plateholders,  which  were  of  wood.  He  replied 
that  he  had  bought  them  the  day  before  (Sunday)  at 
Sontheim’s  pharmacy,  where  he  had  also  loaded  his 
plateholders.  I asked  him  to  bring  me  the  box  contain- 
ing the  remaining  plates,  which  proved  to  be  of  the  Agfa 
make.  I made  an  investigation  and  found  that  I had 
the  same  emulsion  in  stock.  I then  exposed  a plate 
taken  from  my  customer’s  box  and  it  yielded  the  same 
result  as  those  which  I had  previously  developed  for 
him,  namely,  a wide  border  of  fog  around  the  edges.  I 
then  exposed  a plate  from  my  own  stock,  the  result 
being  flawless  — not  the  least  possible  trace  of  fog. 
Sometime  afterwards  the  druggist  in  question  came  to 
me  and  ordered  several  enlargements  for  his  personal 
use.  I profited  by  this  opportunity  to  explain  the  case 
to  him.  lie  was  naturally  very  much  astonished,  and 
explained  that  he  had  bought  the  plates  fresh  from  the 
factory,  and  that  he  had  not  the  least  idea  that  photo- 
graphic articles  could  be  so  easily  spoiled.  If  druggists 
wish  to  carry  photo-supplies,  I would  at  least  recommend 


that  they  store  sensitive  material,  such  as  films,  dry- 
plates  and  papers,  exclusively  in  thoroughly  light-tight, 
close-fitting  tin  receptacles.” 

The  Editor  cites  this  case  in  order  that  photo-dealers 
may  study  this  question  and  be  in  a position  to  deliver 
to  consumers  photographic  material  in  absolutely  per- 
fect condition,  not  only  for  their  own  reputation  and  in 
justice  to  the  manufacturer,  but  in  order  that  the  con- 
sumer may  not  lose  his  interest  in  photography  because 
of  failures  attributable  only  to  faulty  storage-conditions. 

What  Constitutes  a Camera? 

In  the  earlier  days  of  amateur  photography,  and  be- 
fore the  advent  of  the  Kodak  in  1888,  a camera  usually 
consisted  of  what  was  called  the  box,  the  lens  being  an 
entirely  separate  affair  and  the  tripod  and  extra  plate- 
holders completing  the  outfit.  The  same  is  still  true  of 
the  professional  portrait-camera,  or  the  ordinary  tripod- 
camera  for  general  outside  work. 

To-day,  however,  a camera  in  the  ordinary  sense  is 
one  of  the  folding-  or  pocket-type,  complete  with  lens 
and  shutter,  and  needing  only  the  insertion  of  a film- 
cartridge  or  a filmpack  to  render  it  ready  for  use. 

Besides,  the  new  tariff  rules  that  a camera  is  a camera 
when  it  is  fitted  with  lens  and  shutter,  and  the  duty  on 
a foreign-made  equipment  is  15  per  cent.  The  duty  is 
still  15  per  cent  on  an  imported  camera  that  has  no  lens 
or  shutter.  According  to  the  tariff,  then,  what  consti- 
tutes a camera  ? 

Tribulations  of  the  Expert 

A well-known  photographic  expert,  flourishing 
somewhere  not  far  from  the  national  capital,  was  photo- 
graphing his  six-year-old  in  the  garden  one  day.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  sitting  the  photographer  said, 
casually,  “ Well,  I have  one  plate  left ; ” but,  unlike 
William  Tell,  he  did  not  signify  how  the  missile  was  to 
be  disposed  of. 

A few  minutes  later,  entering  the  room  where  lay  in 
his  cradle  the  latest  arrival,  he  observed  the  recent 
camera-model  lean  over  and  study  the  odd  appearance 
of  his  younger  relation.  Calling  his  father’s  attention  to 
the  wrinkled  face  and  smooth  head  of  the  infant,  the  elder 
brother  remarked,  somewhat  contemptuously,  “ I don't 
think  you’ll  want  to  waste  a plate  on  him  ! ” 

Improved  Motion-Pictures 

According  to  a report  in  The  Scientific  American , 
some  wonderful  optical  effects  are  produced  with  a 
newly-designed  motion-picture  apparatus  in  combination 
with  powerful  arc-lights  on  the  stage  of  the  Scala 
Theatre,  Loudon,  England.  Persons  are  seen  to  move 
about  as  in  actual  life,  and  without  the  use  of  any 
visible  screen,  the  stage  and  scenery  being  lighted  in 
the  usual  manner  as  if  a real  play  were  being  performed. 

The  illusion  is  enhanced  by  improved  electric  devices 
for  operating  a phonograph,  together  with  a motion-pic- 
ture machine  so  that  every  motion  and  gesture  is  in 
strict  synchronism  with  the  words  or  the  music.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  hope  that  patrons  of  motion-picture 
houses  in  this  country  will  soon  be  favored  with  demon- 
strations of  this  new  method  of  showing  motion-pictures. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions  and  Conventions  are 

solicited  for  publication 


The  Atlanta  Convention 


THE  PROGRAM 


Thb;  thirty -fourth  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Photographers’  Association 
of  America  -was  held  in  the  Armory- 
Auditorium,  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  June  15 
to  20  last,  and  -will  be  remembered 
pleasantly  by  all  who  attended.  Al- 
though encouraged  and  loyally  supported  by  officers 
and  members,  the  manufacturers  and  the  photographic 
press,  the  Atlanta  convention  was  not  an  event  of 
extraordinary  brilliance ; but  despite  the  somewhat 
small  attendance  the  educational  features  — lectures, 
demonstrations  and  picture-displays  — the  industrial 
exhibits  and  technical  demonstrations  were  of  the 
highest  excellence. 

The  members  of  the  executive  board  and  the  many 
manufacturers  in  attendance  deserve  the  hearty  thanks 
of  the  entire  Association  for  their  generous  and  splen- 
did efforts.  The  display  of  apparatus,  materials  and 
processes  has  not  been  surpassed  in  variety  and  com- 
pleteness at  any  previous  convention,  and  the  official 
demonstrations  of  plates  and  papers  were  notable  for 
the  fairness  with  which  they  were  conducted  — all 
the  exhibiting  manufacturers  having  an  equal  chance. 
The  facilities  were  of  the  best  — a spacious,  well- 
lighted  hall,  broad  aisles  and  comfortable  means  of  ac- 
cess and  egress.  Again  it  is  a pleasure  to  chronicle  the 
general  appreciation  of  the  taste  and  liberality  of  the 
manufacturers  and  agents  with  which  they  arranged 
their  exhibits,  which  proved  a revelation  to  the  photo- 
graphers of  Georgia  and  the  neighboring  states  who 
largely  made  up  the  attendance  proper. 

All  things  considered,  the  time  selected  for  the  At- 
lanta convention  — the  first  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.  which 
has  ever  been  held  in  the  heart  of  the  South  — 
was  the  most  suitable ; nevertheless  June  is  one  of  the 
most  active  of  months  for  the  photographer,  graduating 
classes  and  June  brides  making  heavy  demands  upon 
his  time.  Consequently  one  missed  hundreds  of  familiar 
faces  usually  seen  at  these  conventions.  All  the  same, 
Ben  Larrimer,  George  Holloway,  E.  E.  Doty,  E.  B. 
Core,  George  Harris,  Jeo  Knaffl,  the  Gerhard  Sisters  and 
other  notable  craftsmen  who  were  not  officially  engaged 
at  the  convention  were  present.  Of  course  “ Papa  ” and 
“ Mama  ” Cramer  were  on  hand ; indeed,  a national 
convention  would  hardly  be  complete  without  them. 
Past-President  Charles  F.  Townsend,  whose  presence 
had  been  pleasurably  anticipated,  was  unavoidably  absent 
on  account  of  illness.  A telegram  in  which  he  expressed 
his  regrets  and  sent  his  best  wishes  was  read  before  the 
convention. 

With  scarcely  an  omission,  the  original  program  was 
carried  out.  President  Tyree  made  a most  favorable 
impression  by  the  frank  and  able  manner  in  which  he 
officiated  at  the  meetings  of  the  convention,  and  gained 
many  new  friends  by  his  manly  public  statement  regard- 
ing a cowardly  attack  on  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company 
which  appeared  in  a local  newspaper.  His  letter  is  re- 
printed in  this  issue.  Whatever  publicity  the  members 
of  the  board  may  derive  through  the  prominence  of 
their  official  position,  they  have  richly  earned  it  by  un- 
ceasing and  conscientious  efforts. 


Monday,  June  15,  2 p.m.  Opening  of  the  convention. 

Introduction  of  past-presidents,  P.  A.  of  A. 

Address  of  welcome — Gov.  John  M.  Slaton,  of 
Georgia. 

Glad  hand  of  Atlanta,  by  Mayor  James  G.  Wood- 
ward. 

Response  — Past- President  Ben  Larrimer. 

Reading  of  communications. 

President’s  remarks. 

Appointing  of  all  committees. 

Remainder  of  afternoon  with  manufacturers  and 
dealers. 

8.30  p.m.  Officers’  reception  to  active  and  associate 
members  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.,  Hotel  Ansley  ; refreshments 
and  dancing. 

June  16.  Automobile-ride  for  the  ladies,  a sight- 
seeing tour  of  the  prettiest  section  of  Atlanta  — com- 
pliments of  manufacturers,  dealers  and  local  photo- 
graphers ; Thurston  Hatcher,  chairman. 

9 a.m.  Opening  of  sixth  annual  congress  of  photo- 
graphy, Taft  Hall.  Daylight-demonstrations  — negative- 
making, Taft  Hall.  Demonstration  — lighting  and 
draping,  by  Dudley  Hoyt,  of  New  York,  using  Seed 
plates ; assisted  by  demonstrators  of  the  Seed  Company. 

Use  of  air-brush  as  applied  to  photography,  and 
wash-drawing  effects,  by  Fred  G.  Quimhy,  the  oil- 
painter  of  Sprague-Hathaway  Company. 

Recess.  Luncheon  served  at  Auditorium  (auspices  of 
Women’s  Federation). 

Daylight  - demonstration  — negative  - making  with 
Cramer  plates.  Conducted  by  Howard  D.  Beach,  of 
Buffalo ; assisted  by  demonstrators  of  the  Cramer  Com- 
pany— J.  W.  Beattie  and  Giuseppe  Dorella. 

2.30  p.m.  Miss  Kate  Simmons,  of  New  York,  first 
lecture  lessons  of  art-principles  : Photography  as  a Fine 
Art ; Line  and  Dark-and-Light  Arrangement. 

Paper-demonstrations  — printing,  masking,  dodging, 
etc.  Conducted  by  manufacturers.  Demonstrations  and 
exhibits  of  manufacturers  in  Manufacturers’  Hall. 

8 p.m.  Illustrated  lecture : Photographs  for  Pub- 
lication, by  C.  H.  Claudy,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

June  17,  9 a.m.  Congress.  Demonstration  : Princi- 
ples of  home-portraiture,  using  Hammer  plates.  Con- 
ducted by  W.  O.  Breckon,  Pittsburgh ; assisted  by  dem- 
onstrators of  the  Hammer  Company. 

Demonstration:  Negative-making — Central  plates. 
Conducted  by  Miss  Emma  Gerhard,  of  St.  Louis ; 
assisted  by  demonstrators  of  the  Central  Company. 

Meeting  of  Women’s  Federation,  Ladies’  Parlor. 

Meeting  of  Commercial  Federation,  Taft  Hall. 

Miss  Kate  Simmons — second  lecture:  Principles  of 
Composition  Applied  to  Dark  and  Light  Photography. 
Unity  through  Subordination. 

2 p.m.  Old-time  Georgia  barbecue : music,  danc- 
ing — compliments  of  manufacturers,  dealers  and  local 
photographers ; Thurston  Hatcher,  chairman. 

8 p.m.  Illustrated  lecture : Commercial  Photo- 

graphy; Photographing  Furniture,  Glassware,  Stoves, 
etc.,  by  George  W.  Hance,  Northampton,  Mass. 

June  18,  9 a.m.  Congress.  Use  of  air-brush  as 
applied  to  photography,  by  Fred  G.  Quimby. 
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Demonstrations  of  retouching ; etching,  working  in 
backgrounds  on  negatives  made  at  demonstrations  — • 
shown  on  screen  hy  Balopticon  and  criticized  by  G.  Han- 
mer  Croughton,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Lecture  : Photography  and  Poetry,  hy  Howard  D. 

Beach,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Recess  and  luncheon  served  at  Auditorium  (auspices 
of  Women’s  Federation). 

2 P.M.  Paper-demonstrations : Prints  made  from 
negatives  made  at  previous-  demonstrations,  showing 
results  of  fancy  masking,  etc.,  by  manufacturers.  Rest 
of  afternoon  with  manufacturers  and  dealers,  Manu- 
facturers’ Hall. 

8 p.m.  Special  entertainment  and  hall  at  Atlanta 
Club  Roof-Garden  — compliments  of  manufacturers, 
dealers  and  local  photographers. 

June  19,  9 a.m.  Women’s  Federation. 

Business-meeting. 

Report  of  the  proceedings  of  Congress. 

Reports  of  all  committees. 

Election  of  officers. 

Selection  of  place  of  meeting  for  1915. 

Miss  Kate  Simmons  — third  lecture  : Principles  of 
Composition  Applied  to  Line  in  Photography ; the 
Photographer  as  a Creative  Artist ; Self-Expression. 

2-6  p.m.  Open  to  public.  Reception-committee, 
Women’s  Federation,  manufacturers  and  dealers  in 
Manufacturers’  Hall. 

8.30  p.m.  Illustrated  lecture  on  the  Color-Plate,  hy 
Geo.  Clifton,  of  Herbert  & Huesgen  Company,  New 
York  City. 

June  20,  10  a.m.  Closing  session.  Adjournment 
until  1915. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITS 

Allison  & Hadaway,  New  York  City.  Dealers  and 
importers  of  cameras  and  supplies  — Marion  Record 
Plates  (500  H.  & D.) ; Portable  Path<?seope  and  Path4- 
scope  cameras ; Butcher  & Son’s  “ Popular  Pressman  ” ; 
N.  & G.,  Marion  & Son’s  “ Soho  ” and  Adams  & Co.’s 
cameras;  Flash-Cabinet  and  Panchroma  Flashpowder 
for  Autochrome-work  and  home-portraiture.  Sensa- 
tional demonstrations  with  Path^scope  motion-picture 
camera;  very  popular;  hard  to  keep  up  with  orders. 
A busy  stand.  J.  W.  Allison  and  Tom  Hadaway  on 
hand  and  worked  like  heavers. 

Ansco  Company,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Mfrs.  of  Cyko 
and  Cykoro  Papers,  cameras  and  accessories,  for  the 
amateur  and  professional.  The  lobby  of  the  Audi- 
torium was  converted  into  a large  decorated  art-gallery 
composed  of  two  hundred  framed  prints  from  promi- 
nent studios,  on  Professional  Cyko,  Cykoro  and  En- 
larging-Cyko.  Opposite  this  impressive  exhibit  was  an 
enlarged  Cyko  print  of  a general  view  of  Atlanta,  six- 
teen feet  long,  by  Whiteman.  Present  were  T.  W. 
Stevens,  pres’t,  Geo.  W.  Topliff,  vice-pres’t,  W.  B. 
Mussen,  F.  N.  Leache,  Paul  True,  Charles  Anthony, 
G.  Cubley,  W.  P.  Etchison,  C.  H.  Dotta,  J.  C.  Corbitt, 
A.  N.  Brooks,  L.  D.  Field,  W.  A.  Rockwood,  M. 
Briefer,  Syd  Whiteman. 

Austin  Background  Studio,  Chicago.  Demonstrated 
hy  R.  L.  Fitch,  pres’t. 

Barston  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Original  mfrs.  of  sen- 
sitized celluloid  for  regular  photographic  work,  particu- 
larly professional  portraiture.  The  interesting  exhibit 
contained  the  “ largest  photograph  on  celluloid  in  the 
world,”  the  subject  being  a beautiful  Rookwood  vase. 
George  II.  Barnum,  pres’t,  in  charge,  assisted  hy  G.  B. 
van  Horne. 

Bausch  & Lomh  Optical  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Fine 
line  of  lenses,  particularly  Bausch  & Lomb-Zeiss  Tes- 


sars  and  Protars,  and  stereopticons  (Balopticons)  in 
several  styles  and  sizes  for  large  halls  and  the  home. 
In  charge  of  E.  A.  Taylor. 

Berlin  Aniline  Works,  New  York  City.  Highest 
class  of  photographic  chemicals  (Agfa,  metol,  amidol, 
ortol,  pyro,  Rodinal)  ; Agfa  Flashpowder  and  Flash- 
lamp  ; Agfa  Dryplates.  George  L.  Barrows,  mgr.  of 
the  photo-department,  gave  out  sample  packages  of  the 
new,  rapid  Agfa  Special  Plate  for  portraiture,  which 
created  considerable  interest.  Mr.  Barrows  was  quite 
certain  that  large  orders  will  result  from  these  promised 
trials;  indeed,  he  predicted  a bright  future  in  this  coun- 
try for  this  skilfully-prepared  plate,  which  is  made  in 
all  desirable  sizes  from  3%  x 4%  to  16  x 20  inches. 
Like  all  Agfa  goods,  it  is  very  popular  in  Germany. 

Eduard  Blum,  Chicago  and  Berlin.  Artistic  coloring 
for  the  trade.  Brilliant  display  of  colored  photographs 
in  oil  and  watercolor ; also  in  carbon  and  bromide.  Oil- 
prints  on  German  imported  canvas.  Eduard  Blum  in 
personal  charge. 

California  Card  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Mounts 
and  folders.  Represented  by  M.  M.  Frey. 

Central  Dry-Plate  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Fine  display 
of  negatives  and  prints  from  notable  portrait-studios. 
The  cardinal  virtues  of  the  Central  Plates,  “ Speed, 
Latitude,  Clearness  and  Uniformity,”  were  displayed  in 
large  letters.  Floyd  M.  Whipple,  gen.  mgr. ; Chas.  W. 
Earle,  W.  A.  Griesedieck  and  F.  H.  Cooper. 

A.M.  Collins  Manufacturing  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Long- 
est-established card-mount  factory  in  America.  Taste- 
fully-arranged book  with  large  exhibits  of  the  firm’s 
popular  lines  in  charge  of  H.  K.  Harriman,  sales  mgr. ; 
J.  T.  Fenner,  adv.  mgr. ; F.  D.  P.  Schenk  and  M.  A.  T. 
Gilbee.  Mr.  Fenner  announced  the  preparation  of  hand- 
some new  calendars  and  a popular  line  of  amateur 
albums  to  be  ready  in  the  fall. 

Cramer  Dry -Plate  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Dryplates  for 
every  kind  of  work,  chemicals,  color-screens.  Impressive 
collection  of  prints  and  original  negatives  hy  well-known 
artists.  “ Papa  ” and  “ Mama  ” Cramer,  Arnold  L.  Mi- 
lentz,  J.  W.  Beattie,  E.  D.  Wright,  Stuart  Carrick,R.  P. 
Brackett  and  Giuseppe  Dorella  were  in  attendance. 

H.  & W.  B.  Drew  Co.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Photo- 
dealers. Represented  by  Edward  Burke. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Mfrs. 
of  cameras,  dryplates,  films  (in  roll  and  sheets),  sensi- 
tized papers  for  every  purpose,  photo-chemicals,  etc., 
for  the  amateur  and  the  professional.  The  rear  of  the 
exhibition-hall,  comprising  a floor-space  of  about  twenty- 
five  hundred  square  feet,  was  bordered  hy  a series  of  green- 
vined  pergolas  which  enclosed  the  company’s  exhibit, 
the  largest  and  most  beautiful  at  the  convention.  In 
the  center  stood  a fountain,  in  whose  waters  below  swam 
fish,  turtles  and  young  alligators.  On  the  walls  of  this 
hollow  square  hung  tastefully-framed  prints,  from  the 
world’s  leading  professional  studios,  exemplifying  the 
qualities  of  the  company’s  finest  papers,  Azo  (sepia 
tones),  Platinum  in  Etching-Black  and  Etching-Sepia, 
Artura  in  sepia,  black,  green,  warm-black  and  red. 
On  hand  were  Harry  M.  Fell,  A.  H.  Paul,  L.  B.  Jones, 
Joseph  di  Nunzio,  H.  F.  Hoefle,  Spencer  B.  Hord, 
C.  H.  Ruffner,  C.  L.  Swingley,  H.  C.  Reiner,  C.  E. 
Snow,  W.  H.  Lewis,  C.  W.  Burley,  H.  H.  Tozier,  J.  H. 
C.  Evanoff,  C.  S.  Hutchinson,  R.  W.  McFessell,  Edgar 
Yangilder,  H.  B.  Grove,  S.  F.  Osesek,  J.  E.  Hage, 
Julius  Erickson,  J.  D.  Panfield,  W.  H.  Sheets,  H.  E. 
Niles,  R.  W.  Barbeau,  Chas.  W.  Eustler,  A.  W.  Buck, 
E.  A.  Howland,  C.  A.  Hansbrough,  H.  B.  Wills,  Frank 
Emminger,  C.  J.  van  Allen,  Paul  Favour,  Harry 
Fincke  and  “ A1  ” Smith. 

Carl  Ernst  & Co.,  New  York  City.  Card-mount 
mfrs.  New  line  of  folders  for  Artura  red  tones  and  on 
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all  tones  of  Cyko.  Fine  line  of  Olinda  folders.  C.  H. 
Kirschner,  Charles  Spies  and  Geo.  Hirsehfeld. 

Forbes  Dry-Plate  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  C.  H.  Smith, 
prop,  and  mgr. 

Glenn  Photo-Stock  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Retail  and 
wholesale  dealers  in  general  photo-goods.  Immense 
exhibit,  including  all  makes  of  photo-lenses  and  dry- 
plates  ; complete  line  of  Eastman  cameras  for  profes- 
sional and  amateur;  Century  Portrait-Camera,  Ernemann 
Motion-Picture  Camera,  studio-furniture  and  full  line  of 
mounts  and  folders  of  all  makes.  In  charge  of  W.  F. 
Luckish,  mgr.,  assisted  by  Rox  Cowley,  C.  W.  Trout, 
T.  H.  Satterwhite. 

C.  P.  Goerz  American  Optical  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Hand-cameras  and  lenses.  Complete  line  of  popular 
Tenax  cameras  from  5x7  down  to  vest-pocket  size, 
including  the  Ango  Speed-Camera  fitted  with  vari- 
ous high-class  lenses  for  press-work  (the  European 
press-camera  par  excellence) ; full  set  of  Goerz  lenses,  in- 
cluding the  Hypar  Portrait  F/3.5  ; new  Dogmar  and  new 
Speed  Dagor  F/4.5  and  Celor  F/4.5.  The  large  picture- 
display  was  dominated  by  a strikingly-novel  enlargement, 
40  x 54  inches  — immense  group  on  the  Boardwalk  at 
Atlantic  City — produced  from  a 6M>  x 8V2  negative 
made  with  6-inch  Dagor.  Fred  Smith,  mgr.  of  New 
York  office,  assisted  by  W.  C.  (“Stereo  ”)  Smith. 

Griffith  & Schlegel,  Birmingham,  Ala.  Photographic 
supplies.  Represented  by  S.  S.  Griffith  and  Y.  A. 
Schlegel. 

Gundlach-Manhattan  Optical  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Full  line  of  Korona  Panoramic,  View-  and  Hand-Cam- 
eras ; Pixie  Roll-Film  Cameras ; Folding  Studio-Cameras ; 
Standard  Rochester  lenses.  Harry  M.  R.  Glover  and 
Paul  W.  Schanz  in  charge. 

Halldorson  Company,  Chicago.  Mfrs.  of  the  Home- 
Portrait  Flashlight.  Demonstrations  and  picture-ex- 
hibit. T.  E.  Halldorson  in  charge. 

Hammer  Dry-Plate  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Mfrs.  of 
dryplates.  Large  and  artistic  exhibit  of  prints,  neg- 
atives and  positive  transparencies  from  prominent  por- 
trait-studios throughout  the  country.  Represented  by 
Richard  Salzgeber,  secretary,  and  Mrs.  Salzgeber ; also 
demonstrators  C.  O.  Towles,  Cliffe  Reckling,  C.  Shafer 
and  Geo.  M.  Eppert. 

Helios  Chemical  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Portable  Flash- 
lamp.  N.  Dowling  in  charge. 

Herbert  & Huesgen  Co.,  New  York  City.  Mfrs., 
dealers  and  importers  of  high-class  photo-specialties  — 
Tourist  Multiple  Camera,  Steinheil  Lenses,  Paget  Plates, 
Heyde  Exposure-meter,  Schleusner  X-Ray  Plates,  Geiger 
Automatic  Arc- Lamp.  Exhibit  of  lantern-slides  and 
transparencies  by  the  Paget  Process  in  natural  colors. 
Paget  Process  demonstrated  by  George  F.  Clifton,  of 
New  York  City. 

Melody  Art  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  promoters  of  the  Sa- 
vigny  Co.  Watercolors  and  coloring  to  order  for  the 
trade.  The  process  taught  by  correspondence.  Credit- 
able display  of  prints  tinted  by  the  Savigny  method. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  T.  Melody  in  charge. 

Memphis  Photo-Supply  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Michigan  Photo-Shutter  Co.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Shut- 
ters for  professional  studio  use.  Mrs.  L.  M.  Henshaw, 
proprietor,  in  charge. 

Ernst  Oeser  & Co.,  Berlin  and  New  York.  Profes- 
sional mounts  and  folders. 

Presto  Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  Infallible  Tinting- 
Mask.  Display  of  pictures.  S.  S.  Loeb,  gen.  mgr.  in 
charge. 

Quaker  City  Card  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Full  display 
of  specialties.  In  charge  of  George  H.  Sharp. 

Rough  & Caldwell  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City.  Art- 
drapery  backgrounds.  T.  G.  Caldwell,  mgr. 


C.  B.  Robinson  <fc  Son,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Artistio 
practical  studio-furniture  and  accessories.  In  charge 
of  C.  B.  Robinson. 

Schering  & Glat.z,  New  York  City.  Mfrs.  of  stand- 
ard photo-specialties.  Duratol  non-poisonous  rapid 
developer,  Assur  Colors,  transparent,  light-and-air  proof. 
Superb  display  of  photographs  tinted  with  Assur  Colors. 
Max  Voetter  busy  demonstrating  and  explaining  the 
merits  of  Assur  Colors,  assisted  by  J.  Schweitzer. 

M.  A.  Seed  Dry-Plate  Division  of  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  A large  and  attractive  ex- 
hibit as  the  largest  manufacturers  of  dryplates  in  the 
world.  In  charge  of  the  company’s  demonstrators. 

Seneca  Camera  Mfg.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Mfrs.  of 
amateur  cameras  for  plates,  film-pack  and  roll-film,  in 
all  popular  sizes.  Represented  by  Axel  A.  Holt. 

Shoberg  Company,  Inc.,  Sioux  City,  la.  Portable 
Skylight.  Display  of  pictures.  Device  demonstrated 
by  D.  C.  Shoberg. 

Simplex  Photo-Products  Co.,  New  York  City.  Mfrs. 
of  photo-apparatus  and  specialties  — Simplex  Multi- 
Exposure  Camera;  capacity,  400  1 x l^-inch  or  800 
1 x %-inch  pictures  on  one  roll  of  film,  Multi-Speed 
Shutters,  Multiflex  Enlarging-Lamp.  C.  F.  Potter,  Jr., 
representative. 

Southern  Photo-Materials  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  General 
photo-goods,  mfrs.’  agents  and  wholesale  distributers. 
Large  display  of  Cyko  papers,  Central  Dryplates, 
Burke  & James  specialties.  R.  A.  Hemphill,  pres’t ; 
E.  D.  Thompkins,  vice-pres’t,  and  E.  H.  Goodhart, 
sec’y,  were  present. 

Thos.  Southworth  & Co.,  Union  City,  Tenn.  Home- 
portrait  Flash-machine.  In  charge  of  Thos.  South- 
worth,  mgr. 

Sprague  & Hathaway  Co.,  West  Somerville,  Mass. 
Bromide  enlargements,  plain  and  colored ; portraits  in 
oil  and  watercolors  to  order  from  photographs  or  from 
sittings ; artistic  picture-frame*  in  large  variety.  Firm 
represented  by  Chas.  E.  Wallis,  pres’t,  and  F.  B.  El- 
well,  New  York  representative. 

J.  Sussman  Photo-Stock  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Photo- 
supplies. Represented  by  R.  J.  Graves. 

Tapprell,  Loomis  & Co.,  Chicago.  Full  line  of  card- 
mounts,  folders,  etc.,  well  displayed.  W.  A.  Tapprell, 
J.  A.  Cameron,  H.  U.  Strong  and  Fred  L.  Seyler  in 
charge. 

Willis  & Clements,  Philadelphia.  Mfrs.  of  Platino- 
type  and  Satista  papers.  Illustrated  by  display  of 
prints.  W.  J.  Markley  and  L.  H.  Wallace. 

Wollensak  Optical  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Mfrs.  of 
high-grade  lenses  for  every  branch  of  photography  and 
high-speed  shutters.  Displayed  a complete  line  of  these 
popular  goods;  value,  over  $2,000.00.  Represented 
by  J.  A.  Dawes,  mgr.  Promotion  of  Trade  Department, 
and  F.  E.  Lane,  ass’t  mgr.  The  exhibit  was  dominated 
by  a superb  enlarged  photograph,  3'  6"  by  6'  10"  ; 
original  negative,  2%x4%,  made  with  a Wollensak 
Vinco  Anastigmat,  F/6.3,  price  $20.00. 

The  Photographic  Press  was  represented  as  follows  : 

Photo-Era,  Boston,  U.  S.  A.,  Wilfred  A.  French,  Ed. 
and  Pub.,  assisted  by  Miss  Vivian  Cecelia  Hobbs,  of 
Atlanta;  American  Photography , Boston,  U.S.  A.,  F.  R. 
Fraprie,  Ed.,  assisted  by  Miss  Belle  Heckman,  of  At- 
lanta; The  Camera  and  Bulletin  of  Photography , Phila- 
delphia, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  V.  Chalmers  and  Mrs. 
Thelma  Smith;  Wilson's  Magazine , New  York  City, 
represented  by  Maud  Hicks,  of  Kansas  City ; Photo- 
graphic News,  New  York  City,  Carl  Ackerman,  Ed.  and 
Pub.,  assisted  by  Mrs.  A.  G.  Langel ; Abel's  Weekly, 
Cleveland,  J.  C.  Abel;  The  National  Daily,  published 
during  the  convention,  J.  C.  Abel  and  F.  V.  Chambers, 
editors. 
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THE  OFFICIAL  PICTURE-EXHIBIT 

The  Association’s  exhibit  of  pictures  impressed  us  as 
superior  in  interest  and  artistic  merit  to  that  of  last  year’s 
at  Kansas  City.  This  is  partly  because  the  executive 
board  announced  that  the  Association  would  acquire  a 
limited  number  of  meritorious  prints  and  pay  $25.00  for 
each,  these  prints  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a permanent 
collection  — a National  Salon.  As  a result,  and  accord- 
ing- to  the  rules  already  published,  over  five  hundred 
pictures  were  sent  in  and  displayed  in  a hall  adjoining 
the  Auditorium.  Eleven  pictures  were  successful,  as 
follows  : 

No.  235  Flower-Girl.  Joseph  Knaffl. 

135  Portrait  of  a Lady.  Dudley  Hoyt. 

177  Male  Portrait.  Pirie  MacDonald. 

229  Head  of  Indian.  Hubert  Brothers. 

141  Bust-Portrait.  B.  F.  Moore. 

85  Mother  and  Child.  Clifford  Norton. 

126  Group  of  Children.  Foster  Studio. 

61  Landscape.  H.  C.  Mann. 

261  Outdoor  Figure.  E.  H.  Weston. 

248  Figure  in  Profile.  J.  W.  Porter. 

130  Portrait  of  Little  Girl.  Homeier  & Clark. 

The  Jury  was  composed  of  Joseph  Knaftl,  G.  Hanmer 
Croughton  and  Ryland  W.  Phillips. 

THE  AUTOCHROME  EXHIBIT 

The  finest  show  of  this  beautiful  process  yet  made  at 
a national  convention  was  seen  at  Atlanta.  Each  indi- 
vidual plate  — the  entire  collection  numbering  about 
eighty  pictures  — was  an  exquisite  example  of  color- 
photography  by  the  Autochrome  method,  and  reflected 
great  credit  upon  the  artistic  skill  of  the  twenty  exhibi- 
tors. The  series  of  fifteen  plates  by  W.  S.  Lively,  who 
had  charge  of  the  exhibit  and  explained  the  process, 
were  wonderful  for  the  realism  and  beauty  of  the  color- 
ing, all  the  possibilities  of  color-rendering  appearing  to 
have  been  exhausted  by  his  expert  skill.  Asked  how 
much  powder  he  used  for  his  Autochrome  exposures, 
Mr.  Lively  replied,  50  grains  of  Perchlora,  although  the 
makers,  the  LumRre-Jougla  Co.,  recommended  as  much 
as  150  grains  under  similar  conditions. 

INDIANAPOLIS -THE  NEXT  CONVENTION 
CITY 

Although  the  propaganda  in  favor  of  San  Francisco, 
a3  the  place  of  meeting  in  1915,  was  vigorous  and  well 
sustained,  the  convention  decided  in  favor  of  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.  A city  centrally  and  conveniently  located, 
having  a population  of  over  273,000,  a great  and  grow- 
ing commercial  center,  with  numerous  other  advantages, 
Indianapolis  will  surely  prove  a wise  choice. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  P.  A.  OF  A.,  1914-15 

W.  II.  Towles,  Washington,  D.  C.,  president. 

L.  A.  Dozer,  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  1st  vice-president. 

Ryland  W.  Phillips,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  2d  vice-presi- 
dent. 

R.  W.  Holsinger,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  treasurer. 

John  I.  Hoffman,  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  general  secretary. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  WOMEN’S  FEDERATION 

Maybelle  D.  Goodlander,  Muncie,  Ind.,  president. 

Clara  Louise  Hagins,  Chicago,  111.,  1st  vice-president. 

Sara  F.  T.  Price,  Mt.  Airy,  Pa.,  2d  vice-president. 

Bayard  Wootten,  Newberne,  N.  C.,  secretary-treasurer. 


PRESENTATION  TO  PRESIDENT  TYREE 

At  the  close  of  the  convention  the  “retiring”  presi- 
dent, Manley  W,  Tyree  — who,  however,  remains  the 
Association’s  chief  executive  until  Jan.  1,  1915 — was 
presented  with  a Hamilton  gold  watch  on  behalf  of  the 
members  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.  E.  B.  Core,  of  New  York, 
a past-president  of  the  Association,  made  the  presenta- 
tion speech.  Mr.  Tyree  makes  a fine  director  of  the 
Association’s  interest  — zealous  and  honorable,  efficient 
and  energetic,  and  has  won  the  hearts  of  the  entire 
organization  by  an  unstinted  application  of  these  quali- 
ties. May  his  successor  prove  an  equally  worthy 
executive. 

Mr.  Tyree  was  also  made  the  recipient,  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Schriever,  on  behalf  of  the  Sprague-Hathaway  Company, 
of  Boston,  of  a life-size  oil-painting  of  himself  for  Mrs. 
Tyree,  who  was  unable  to  accompany  her  husband  to 
Atlanta  on  account  of  illness  in  her  family. 

The  dealers  and  their  assistants  at  the  convention 
also  expressed  their  esteem  of  Mr.  Tyree  by  giving  him 
a chain  to  accompany  the  Hamilton  watch  and  a 
valuable  pocket-knife. 

A GIFT  TO  PRESIDENT  LOEHR 

Miss  Pearl  Grace  Loehr,  the  equally  retiring  head  of 
the  Women’s  Federation,  was  pleasingly  remembered  by 
the  members  of  her  organization  in  the  form  of  a hand- 
some silver  vase,  given  her  also  on  the  last  day  of  the 
convention.  Miss  Loehr  has  earned  the  esteem  and 
good-will  of  her  associates  by  painstaking,  high-minded 
efforts,  her  standard  of  work  and  ethics  being  lofty  and 
refined,  and  calculated  to  imbue  the  members  of  her 
Federation  and  all  members  of  the  craft  with  a sense  of 
the  lofty  responsibilities  of  photography  as  a profession. 

THE  ENTERTAINMENTS  AT  ATLANTA 

The  entertainments  which  were  provided  on  a liberal 
scale  for  the  members  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.  proved  to  be 
characteristic  and  enjoyable.  Dances,  automobile-rides 
vaudeville  and  an  old-fashioned  Georgia  barbecue  were 
included  in  the  array  of  pleasures,  which  were  due  to  the 
courtesy  of  the  following  manufacturers  and  dealers : 


Eastman  Kodak  Company $500.00 

Ansco  Company 250.00 

Glenn  Photo-Stock  Co._ 100.00 

Hammer  Dry-Plate  Co 100.00 

Cramer  Dry-Plate  Co. 100.00 

Central  Dry-Plate  Co. 100.00 

Quaker  City  Card  Co. 75.00 

Taprell,  Loomis  & Co. 50.00 

A.  M.  Collins  Mfg.  Co. 50.00 

Southern  Photo-Materials  Co 50.00 

Standard  Photo-Supply  Co 25.00 

Griffith  & Schlegel 25.00 

H.  & W.  B.  Drew  Co. 25.00 

J.  Sussman  Co. 25.00 

C.  P.  Goerz  American  Optical  Co. 25.00 

Sprague-Hathaway  Co. 20.00 

Gatchel  Photo-Supply  Co 10.00 

Presto  Mfg.  Co 10.00 


THE  OFFICIAL  DEMONSTRATIONS 

The  demonstrations  of  paper  and  plates,  called  for 
in  the  official  program,  took  place  in  the  lecture-hall  in 
view  of  all  present  and  afforded  practical  and  reliable 
instruction. 

Artura  in  different  tones,  including  black  and  white, 
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was  demonstrated  by  Julius  Erickson,  C.  L.  Swingley, 
W.  H.  Lewis  and  Edgar  van  Gilder. 

The  demonstrations  by  the  Ansco  Company  were 
given  Tuesday  afternoon.  The  new  product,  Cykoro, 
was  explained  by  W.  Briefer,  assisted  by  C.  H.  Dotta, 
S.  Whiteman  and  W.  P.  Etchison ; Cyko  by  Frank 
Leache  and  W.  A.  Rockwood,  and  Enlargement  Cyko  by 
Guy  Cubley  and  J.  C.  Corbitt. 

TO  FIX  RESALE-PRICES 

The  convention  went  on  record  as  favoring  legislation 
which  would  enable  manufacturers  to  fix  the  resale-price 
of  their  merchandise. 

The  resolution  was  introduced  and  passed  by  the 
Congress  through  the  instrumentality  of  Carl  E.  Acker- 
man, of  New  York. 

The  Photographic  Publishers’  Association  of  America, 
which  held  a meeting  at  the  same  time  and  place,  also 
passed  a resolution  indorsing  the  Stevens  Bill,  one  of  the 
measures  now  before  the  national  Congress  providing 
for  price-standardization.  Both  bodies  will  urge  their 
members  to  forward  this  legislation  by  writing  to  the 
individual  congressmen  and  senators. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  FOR  PUBLICATION 

In  his  talk  before  the  convention,  at  Atlanta,  C.  H. 
Claudy  made  the  point  that  any  photographer  who 
wishes  to  do  so  can  engage  in  the  illustrative  field,  pro- 
vided he  combine  with  his  photographic  skill  some  use 
of  his  eyes  and  brains. 

Whether  for  the  advertiser,  who  is  using  more  and 
more  photographs  every  year  to  illustrate  his  printed  an- 
nouncements, or  for  the  publisher  of  magazines  and  news- 
papers, the  photograph  which  can  be  thus  sold  must 
possess,  according  to  Mr.  Claudy,  the  “new  slant”  — 
the  thing  which  makes  it  a little  different  from  the 
similar  photograph  already  made. 

The  three  points  about  any  picture  designed  for 
illustration  — purposes  which  Mr.  Claudy  considers  the 
most  important  — are  as  follows  : 

First,  the  picture  must  contain  human  intent,  i.e.,  it 
must  tell  a story. 

Second,  it  must  have  the  “ new  slant  ” or  unusual 
viewpoint. 

Third,  it  must  be  the  best  of  its  kind  : if  it  is  a picture  of 
beauty,  beauty  must  be  superlative  ; if  interesting,  the  in- 
terest must  be  intense  ; if  story-telling,  the  story  must  be 
vivid.  Mr.  Claudy  had  a large  audience,  and  from  the 
remarks  heard  afterwards  it  was  evident  that  his  talk, 
which  was  practical  and  to  the  point,  reached  many  who 
were  not  aware  of  the  opportunities  which  they  were 
passing  by  every  day. 

AN  EPISODE 

An  incident  not  chronicled  by  the  humorist  of  the 
National  Daily,  published  during  the  convention,  took 
place  in  the  Auditorium  on  the  first  day.  J.  H.  Smith, 
president  of  the  J.  H.  Smith  & Sons  Co.,  manu- 
facturers of  flashlight-apparatus,  of  Chicago,  and  R.  A. 
Hemphill,  president  of  the  Southern  Photo-Materials 
Company,  of  Atlanta,  met  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives  on  the  floor  of  the  exhibition  hall.  The  fact  that 
both  had  fought  in  the  Civil  War  — the  former  as  a 
Pinion  soldier  and  the  latter  as  a Confederate — was 
known  to  both  veterans ; yet  they  fraternized  like  old 
friends,  referring  to  incidents  in  the  great  conflict  in  a 
thoroughly  good-natured  way.  This  little  episode  is 
but  one  of  the  many  examples  during  the  convention  of 
the  hospitality  for  which  Atlanta  is  noted. 


GUSTAV  CRAMER 

Gustav  Cramer  or,  as  he  is  familiarly  called,  “ Papa  ” 
Cramer,  has  been  one  of  the  most  interesting  figures  in 
the  photographic  trade  for  nearly  half  a century.  His 
early  history  as  a photographic  enthusiast,  as  a pioneer 
in  the  manufacture  of  dryplates,  as  well  as  his  success 
and  well-deserved  eminence  and  popularity,  are  known 
to  nearly  every  camera-user  throughout  the  world.  Mr. 
Cramer  is  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Photo- 
graphers’ Association  of  America,  every  convention  of 
which  he  has  faithfully  attended,  always  accompanied 
by  his  faithful  and  genial  wife,  affectionately  known  at 
the  conventions  as  “ Mama  ” Cramer.  Although  both 
were  in  attendance  at  the  opening  of  the  Atlanta  con- 
vention, the  cheering  presence  of  Mr.  Cramer  was  missed 
the  second  day.  It  was  learned  that,  owing  to  the  hot 
weather  and  the  fatigue  resulting  from  the  long  journey 
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to  Atlanta,  Mr.  Cramer  had  been  taken  seriously  ill.  As 
his  condition  did  not  improve,  he  was  taken  to  his  home 
in  St.  Louis,  where,  under  the  care  of  a leading  special- 
ist, he  was  soon  out  of  danger.  This  was  the  pleasant 
news  communicated  to  the  Editor  at  the  time  this  issue 
went  to  press.  However,  July  16,  as  this  form  was 
being  printed,  the  sad  news  came  that  this  good  man  — 
a most  loyal  friend  to  American  photographers  — had 
just  passed  away.  He  has  left  this  vale  of  joy  and 
sorrow  for  the  region  of  eternal  peace. 

DEMONSTRATIONS  WITH  MODELS 

What  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  fea- 
tures of  the  convention  was  the  demonstration  of  lighting 
and  draping,  in  the  lecture  hall,  by  Dudley  Hoyt,  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Hoyt  was  fortunate  to  have  as  his 
model  Mary  Fuller,  the  well-known  figure  in  photo- 
plays— the  “heroine  of  the  silent  drama,”  as  she  was 
referred  to  by  the  Atlanta  Journal.  The  young  actress 
happened  to  be  passing  her  vacation  in  the  South,  was 
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discovered  by  some  of  the  delegates  at  the  convention 
and  prevailed  upon  to  pose  for  Mr.  Hoyt.  According  to 
the  chivalrous  southern  newspaper,  Miss  Fuller  is 
“ wonderfully  beautiful,  small  and  dainty,  black-haired 
and  rosy-cheeked,  with  a pair  of  clear-brown  eyes, 
drooped  by  long,  black  lashes.  Slim  and  graceful  in  a 
clinging  gown  of  black,  she  posed  so  successfully  and 
was  so  charming  in  the  thin  drapery  which  Mr.  Hoyt 
used  in  his  lecture  that,  good  as  it  was,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  his  hearers  remembered  more  about  Miss 
Fuller’s  face  than  they  did  about  Mr.  Hoyt’s  instruc- 
tions, when  it  was  all  over.”  Nevertheless  the  specta- 
tors. who  were  mostly  experienced  photographers, 
profited  by  Mr.  Hoyt’s  exemplification  of  his  subtle, 
artistic  skill.  Although  undoubtedly  appreciating  the 
sensuous  charm  of  his  model,  the  artist  gave  a fascinat- 
ing exhibition  of  his  accomplished  ability. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Photo-Era  to  have  the 
assistance,  at  the  Atlanta  convention,  of  a bright, 
attractive  and  successful  young  woman  — Miss  Vivian 
Cecelia  Hobbs.  By  her  business  ability  and  tact  she 
procured  a large  number  of  highly-desirable  subscrip- 
tions. Incidentally,  she  was  deemed  worthy  by  Emma 
Gerhard  to  serve  as  a model  for  her  official  demonstra- 
tion, which  was  given  on  the  platform  of  the  lecture-hall, 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  large  audience  present. 

OPEN  LETTER  FROM  PRESIDENT  TYREE 

The  letter  reprinted  below  is  by  President  Tyree  in 
reply  to  a scurrilous  attack  on  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
pany which  was  published  in  an  Atlanta  newspaper  on 
the  second  day  of  the  Convention.  Mr.  Tyree’s  coura- 
geous and  manly  attitude  in  this  matter  has  won  for 
him  the  admiration  of  all  fair-minded  persons. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  I see  in  the  Atlanta 
Georgian  an  article  headed  “ Anti-Trust  War  Stirs 
Photographic  Delegates.” 

In  the  first  place,  the  article  is  regrettable  because 
it  attempts  to  foster  a spirit  of  controversy,  which  is 
entirely  foreign  to  the  P.  A.  of  A. 

In  the  second  place,  the  article  is  regrettable  because 
it  is,  in  the  main,  a tissue  of  falsehoods.  I do  not  know 
who  is  responsible  for  its  publication,  but  I have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  whoever  is  the  responsible 
party  is  either  badly  misinformed  or  is  telling  malicious 
untruths. 

I have  been  on  the  board  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.  for  four 
years.  Never  in  that  time  have  I seen  the  least  evi- 
dence of  any  desire  to  mix  in  the  politics  of  the  Asso- 
ciation from  either  the  Ansco  Company  or  the  Eastman 
Company.  Both  companies  are  loyal  supporters  and 
friends  of  the  fraternity  in  general  and  the  Association 
in  particular.  The  charge  that  either  company  is  in 
favor  of  or  against  the  election  of  any  man,  or  that 
either  company  is  engaging  in  “ fighting  ” the  interests 
of  any  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  this  Association, 
is  nothing  more  or  le3s  than  a lie. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  a recent  suit  between  these 
two  companies  has  been  decided.  But  the  suit  has 
never  had  any  bearing  upon  the  P.  A.  of  A.  nor  upon 
the  friendly  relations  sustained  by  representatives  of 
both  companies  and  the  officers  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.  In 
justice,  then,  to  these  two  large  exhibitors  at  the  Con- 
vention, and  the  two  great  and  good  friends  of  the 
Association,  I want  to  disclaim,  for  the  Association, 
any  complicity  in  this  calumnious  article,  to  state  em- 
phatically that  it  was  unauthorized  by  any  officer  of  the 
Association,  and  to  make  perfectly  plain  the  indignation 
with  which  it  was  greeted  by  all  who  have  the  inter- 
ests of  the  P.  A.  of  A.  at  heart. 


Legitimate  publicity  we  welcome.  Publicity  which 
is  based  on  falsehood  and  which  tends  to  create  strife, 
where  friendship  and  harmony  exist,  we  do  not  want. 
Therefore,  in  as  strong  language  as  I can  find,  I want 
to  state  most  emphatically  that  this  article  is  without 
either  authority  or  truth. 

Very  sincerely, 

Manly  W.  Tyree,  President,  P.  A.  of  A. 

Cameras  on  the  Mexican  Border 

A recent  letter  from  one  of  our  readers  in  El  Paso, 
Texas,  contains  an  interesting  paragraph  about  the 
dearth  of  cameras  and  photographic  interest  in  that 
section  of  the  state.  Our  correspondent  writes  : 

“ I find  that  the  $10  and  $12  cameras  are  about  the 
most  costly  ones  in  use.  A few  $20,  3A  Kodaks  can  be 
found  among  the  well-to-do  amateurs,  while  a bank 
cashier  sports  a 3 A Special  Kodak  of  the  $65  class ! 
He  surely  worked  overtime  to  get  the  money  for  it.  Of 
Graflex  cameras  there  are  four  in  town,  two  Press  and 
two  3A.  Some  commercial  photographers  own  the  two 
Press  and  one  of  the  3A  cameras,  and  I own  the  other 
3A.  Surely  going  some  for  a town  of  40,000  popula- 
tion ! ” 

Apparently  the  lack  of  outdoor  sports  other  than 
bull-fights  and  revolutions,  which  are  popular  at  all 
times,  and  the  absence  of  inspiring  scenery  account  for 
this  strange  absence  of  photographic  interest  in  so  large 
a city. 

Early  Efforts  Rewarded 

Mr.  Wilfred  A.  French,  Editor, 

Dear  Sir:  I surely  was  surprised  and  delighted  to 
receive  your  letter  with  the  good  news  that  my  picture, 
“ Kathryn,”  had  won  first  prize  in  the  Beginners’  Con- 
test. I don’t  know  when  I have  had  anything  make 
me  feel  so  proud  and  happy. 

Photo-Era  is  my  favorite  of  all  the  photographic 
magazines,  and  the  standard  is  so  high  that  I feel  doubly 
honored  to  he  one  of  its  prize-winners.  Perhaps  you 
would  be  interested  to  know  that  this  is  only  my  second 
attempt  at  portrait-work  with  plates,  and  in  a studio. 
I have  worked  entirely  with  films  for  six  years,  doing 
all  my  own  work.  But,  by  constant  reading  of  photo- 
graphic magazines  and  other  good  books,  I became  so 
ambitious  that  I felt  a desire  to  do  more  serious  work. 

In  April  I joined  The  Capital  Camera  Club  and 
“ Kathryn  ” was  taken  on  my  second  visit  to  the  studio. 
The  enlarging  was  also  my  second  attempt  at  that  work. 
So  you  see  why  I feel  so  proud  of  my  award.  I love 
the  work  and  I have  tried  hard  to  make  myself  worthy. 

This  will  surely  be  a great  incentive  to  further  effort, 
and  I hope  some  day  to  be  able  to  enter  the  Class  for 
Advanced  Workers. 

With  many  thanks  and  best  wishes,  I am, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
Wilma  B.  McDevitt. 

Washington,  June  6,  1914. 

Trade-Depression 

Buyer  (to  traveling  salesman).  — No,  no  ; nothing  at 
all,  thanks.  We’re  overstocked  now ; look  at  those 
shelves ! 

Salesman. — Very  well;  but  won’t  you  just  look  at 
my  samples  ? 

Buyer.  — Not  a bit  of  good.  Too  busy. 

Salesman.  — Well,  then,  look  here  ! Do  you  mind  if 
I take  the  blessed  things  out  and  look  at  ’em  myself  ? 
I haven’t  seen  ’em  for  three  weeks.  — Adapted. 
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Photo  by  C.  E.  Kelsey 


“Built  on  the  Level” 


— and  backed  by  a half  century  of  optical  experience 
— that’s  why  clearer  pictures  and  fewer  failures  on 
dark  days  come  from  cameras  fitted  with  the 


tyauscli  [omb^iss 

~]essar  |ens 

The  Tessar  series  Ic — F:4.5 — a lens  for  all  work  where  ex- 
ceptional speed  and  clearness  of  moving-  objects  is  desirable 
— also  a first -class  lens  for  portraits  or  groups — worthy  of 
the  finest  camera. 

The  Tessar  IIB 

About  twice  as  fast  as  the  ordinary  rectilinear  lens  and  pos- 
sessing the  desirable  optical  features  of  the  Ic — especially 
good  for  all  hand  camera  work — and  for  use  with  the  com- 
pound shutter. 

Protar  Lens 

Convertible — exceptionally  wide  angle  for  landscape,  por- 
traits and  groups,  giving  unusual  definition. 

Sample  print  and  valuable  lens  information  gladly  sent  on 
request.  Try  a Tessar  on  your  camera.  Ask  your  dealer. 

JJausch  & [omb  OPl>ca'  Q- 

622  ST.  PAUL  STREET  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


A paper  made  with  the  particular  needs  of  the 
amateur  in  the  minds  of  the  manufacturers. 

A paper  which  is  the  favorite  printing-medium 
of  increasing  thousands  every  year. 


Will  you  be  convinced  of  its  superiority?  A 
trial-dozen,  of  our  dealer,  will  answer.  If  our 
dealer  is  not  your  dealer,  ask  us  to  introduce  you. 

Defender  Photo-Supply  Co.,  Inc. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


The  “NO -TROUBLE”  Paper 


BRANCHES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


Boston,  Rich  Building-,  220  Devonshire  Street, 


Chicago,  121  North  Wabash  Avenue 

St.  Louis,  New  National  Bank  of  Commerce 


corner  Franklin 

New  York,  13  West  29th  Street 
Philadelphia,  1112  Chestnut  Street 
Pittsburg,  2005  Jenkins  Arcade  Building 
Toronto,  Canada,  102  Stair  Building 
Cleveland,  505  Cuyahoga  Building 
Cincinnati,  133  East  5th  Street 


Streets 

Los  Angeles,  200-209  Broadway  Central  Building 


Avenue 

San  Francisco,  Aronson  Building,  3d  and  Mission 


Building 

Minneapolis,  Reid  Corner,  9th  Street  and  Nicollet 
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This  is  usually  the  time  of  small  photographic  shows 
in  London ; but  there  are  few  such  activities  this  year. 
Perhaps  our  mental  atmosphere  is  not  light  and  care- 
free enough  to  encourage  efforts  in  this  direction.  Every 
exhibition  or  place  of  interest  that  is  open  to  the  public 
in  these  days  of  suffragette  outrage  has  to  brave  certain 
risks  and  it  is  not  encouraging  to  show  work  that  needs 
to  be  watched  over  and  guarded  against  mutilation. 

Miss  Agnes  Warburg  has  just  closed  her  “ one-man  ” 
show  at  the  Halcyon  Club.  It  was  a charming  and  com- 
prehensive little  exhibition  of  eighty-four  prints  and 
very  suggestive  of  her  aims  and  various  methods. 

For  many  years,  now,  Miss  Warburg  has  been  one  of 
our  prominent  photographers  and  also  an  influence  in 
the  photographic  world.  She  and  her  brother,  Mr.  John 
Warburg,  are  the  leading  spirits  of  the  Zodiac  Photo- 
graphic Club,  by  means  of  which  they  have  discovered 
many  talented  beginners  and  helped  them  to  get  their 
work  recognized.  The  standard  of  photography  main- 
tained by  this  club  is  extraordinarily  high  and  the 
criticisms  of  the  members  are  worth  having. 

Miss  Warburg’s  show  is  an  excellent  proof  of  her  ver- 
satility. She  has  a charming  group  of  etching-like 
effects  — mostly  studies  of  Bruges — and  good,  clean 
oils,  like  “ Old  Hastings.”  There  are,  too,  some  of  her 
old  favorites  to  be  seen  : two  or  three  pretty  child-studies 
and  the  dignified  portrait  of  her  mother  against  a dead- 
white  background,  in  which  is  seen  the  influence  of  the 
German  school. 

There  is  another  show  in  London  which  is  important 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  a breaking-away  from  the  old 
tradition  that  photographers  can  be  interested  only  in 
photography.  The  Camera  Club  has  opened  an  exhibi- 
tion of  drawings  by  Joseph  Simpson.  These  are  strong, 
clever  charcoal-drawings,  by  a masterhand.  They  are 
of  the  Montmatre  order  and  remind  one,  perhaps,  mostly 
of  Steinlen.  To  the  timorous-minded  they  might  come 
as  something  of  a shock,  for  nine  of  them  are  nudes  and 
Mr.  Simpson  certainly  does  not  flatter  his  models.  This 
is  by  the  way  ; but  the  important  fact  is  that  such  a 
stronghold  of  photography  as  the  Camera  Club  has 
risked  such  a startling  innovation. 

We  were  chatting  about  this  to  some  one  who  has  lately 
come  from  New  York,  and  he  was  comparing  this  Simpson 
show  at  the  Camera  Club  to  the  exhibitions  which  Alfred 
Stieglitz  arranges  at  the  Little  Gallery,  where  all  kinds  of 
work  (paintings,  drawings,  etchings,  etc.)  are  shown,  usu- 
ally those  of  an  experimental  and  advanced  order.  Our 
friend  pointed  out  that  had  these  drawings  been  less  un- 
conventional, more  “ niggly  and  tight  ” as  he  expressed 
it,  there  would  not  have  been  the  contrast  to  actual 
photographs,  and  the  comparison  would  have  lost  in 
interest.  He  said  that  he  expected  to  observe  the  influ- 
ence of  these  clever  sketches  on  the  work  of  the  Camera 
Club  men,  and  he  hoped  that  he  might  see  some  exam- 
ples of  it  in  this  year’s  Salon.  As  we  looked  around  at 
the  clever  but  brutally-realistic  nudes,  we  found  our- 
selves somewhat  lacking  in  hearty  agreement ! 

We  are  having  serious  and  sad  times  with  our  militant 
suffragettes,  and  our  losses  of  art-treasures  are  consider- 
able. Nothing  can  give  us  back  our  ruined  pictures, 
nor  restore  our  old  churches  so  ruthlessly  burnt  down. 
The  only  people  who  benefit  at  all  are  the  press-photo- 
graphers, and  every  paper  that  one  picks  up  is  filled 
with  illustrations  of  raids  and  struggles.  As  yet,  the 


conflicts  are  only  with  the  police,  but  each  day  one 
dreads  what  one  will  see.  Public  opinion  is  now  so  hos- 
tile to  the  suffrage  cause,  that  one  fears  the  next  batch 
of  photographs  will  show  how  the  mob  has  taken  matters 
into  its  own  hands. 

The  continual  disturbances  we  have  been  having 
lately  have  given  both  press  and  amateur  photograph- 
ers plenty  of  opportunity  for  practice,  and  some  aston- 
ishingly good  prints  have  been  the  result. 

We  have  one  before  us  which  is  typical  of  what  one 
sees  every  day.  Two  policemen  are  marching  along 
with  their  arms  linked  in  those  of  a suffragette  who 
walks  between  them.  She  is  a well-dressed,  normal- 
looking  woman.  One  of  the  “ bobbies  ” looks  straight 
ahead  with  an  unconcerned  and  pleasant  expression ; 
the  other,  new  perhaps  to  this  work,  is  staring  at  his 
captive  in  astonishment.  And  well  he  may,  for  the 
suffragette  is  represented  with  her  mouth  wide  open! 
Underneath  is  written  : “ One  of  the  suffragists  who 

was  arrested  at  Criccietli  amused  herself  by  yelling 
defiance  at  her  captors,  the  resulting  ludicrous  expres- 
sion being  seen  in  this  photograph.” 

With  press-photography  of  the  present  day  in  such 
an  advanced  stage  it  seems  that  some  historical  record 
should  be  prepared.  All  the  events  are  chronicled  by 
photographs  and  it  would  not  only  be  interesting,  but  a 
true  reading  of  what  has  happened.  How  easy  and  en- 
tertaining for  the  younger  generation  to  learn  history  in 
such  a pleasant  way  ! 

Mr.  Malcolm  Arbuthnot,  who  has  always  been  an  inter- 
esting and  meteoric  personality  in  London  photographic 
circles, has  flashed  once  more  on  the  horizon  after  for  some 
time  hiding  his  light  in  Liverpool.  He  has  now,  we  hear, 
taken  a studio  in  Bond  Street  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
professional  portraits.  This  seems  a little  like  harness- 
ing a race-horse  to  the  plow,  and  one  hopes  that  it 
will  not,  in  any  way,  spoil  his  originality  of  outlook, 
and  push  his  talent  into  more  conventional  channels. 
We  also  hear  that  he  has  become  a Futurist  painter, 
which  should  certainly  help  to  save  the  situation,  and 
keep  his  gifts  from  getting  stultified.  Mr.  Davison,  we 
hear,  is  following  Mr.  Arbuthnot’s  career  with  interest. 

A booklet,  by  Ward  Muir,  called  “ Monica  and  Miirren 
and  some  Magicians,”  has  just  come  into  our  hands.  It 
is  the  “ some  magicians  ” that  make  it  interesting  to 
photographers,  for  they  are  Messrs.  Baines,  of  Ealing, 
who  are  able  to  pick  out  essential  bits  from  amateurs’ 
negatives  and  astonish  them  by  producing  a beautiful 
finished  enlargement  that  they  can  hardly  recognize  as 
their  own  work.  As  one  of  the  characters  in  this  bright 
little  story  says  : “ These  sorcerers  of  Ealing  often 
evolve  a masterpiece  out  of  some  corner  of  a film  which 
I had  meant  to  chuck  into  the  waste-paper  basket.” 

Mr.  Ward  Muir  is  now  editing  The  Pall  Mall  Mag- 
azine, one  of  our  few  high-class  journals.  It  is  an  im- 
portant post  in  our  journalistic  world,  but  one  hopes 
that  it  will  not  absorb  all  his  time  and  that  he  can  still 
do  some  of  his  own  work.  His  last  book,  “ Cupid’s 
Caterers,”  not  only  had  some  excellent  reviews  but  is 
popular  with  general  readers. 

The  Royal  Photographic  Society  has  a new  member 
on  its  judging-committee  this  year  in  Mr.  Alvin  Coburn, 
who  has  settled  in  London  again.  This  is  good  news, 
as  he  will  probably  exhibit  there  this  season.  He  has 
had  no  private  show  since  his  last  big  and  most  interest- 
ing one  in  1913,  and  one  could  hardly  expect  him  — 
worker  though  he  is  — to  get  a collection  of  fresh  work 
ready  again  so  soon.  We  are  glad,  however,  that  we 
shall  have  the  pleasure  to  see  some  of  it  at  the  R.  P.  S. 
exhibition. 

The  Salon,  this  year,  is  going  to  have  an  Art  Union, 
which  is  a name  for  a kind  of  raffle  for  pictures.  This 
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was  done  years  ago  in  the  art-world  over  here  and  has 
lately  been  a success  at  the  Scottish  Salon  and  at  big 
provincial  shows.  The  arranging  of  this  Art  Union  has 
been  a great  deal  more  complicated  than  people  think, 
on  account  of  the  Board  of  Trade  regulations  and  rules, 
which  prevent  any  scheme  being  carried  out  that  can  be 
classed  as  a lottery.  Mr.  Bertram  Park,  the  very 
efficient  secretary,  has  been  working  at  it  for  some 
time  ; but  refused  us  all  information  till  he  had  per- 
fected the  idea  and  seen  how  it  was  to  work  out. 

Field-Day  of  the  Los  Angeles  Camera  Club 

The  Los  Angeles  Camera  Club  has  just  returned 
from  a two-days’  outing  at  Laguna  Beach,  a beautiful, 
quiet  strand  much  resembling  Avalon  at  Santa  Catalina, 
though  not  so  easy  of  access,  as  it  is  reached  from 
Balboa,  the  most  southerly  of  the  local  beaches,  by  an 
eight-mile  walk  down  a rocky  coast.  The  outing  was 
well  attended,  considering  the  physical  difficulties  to  be 
encountered. 

A stroll  down  one  of  the  rocky  beaches  is  a long-to- 
be-remembered  event,  and  with  a camera  its  charms  are 
multiplied.  From  the  rocks  at  ebb  of  tide  may  be 
seen  innumerable,  curious,  startling  and  altogether 
beautiful  specimens  of  animal-  and  plant-life  of  the 
sea,  star-fish,  abalones,  iridescent  gold-fish,  sea-urchins, 
anemones,  etc.,  of  color  too  subtle  and  evanescent  for 
the  autochromist. 

Often,  the  rocky  character  of  the  cliffs  or  the  height 
of  the  tide  precluded  the  possibility  of  following  the 
strand,  and  the  party  was  obliged  to  retrace  its  steps 
and  clamber  over  a precipitous  route  further  inland. 

The  evening  was  spent  at  Laguna,  with  a camp-fire  on 
the  beach  and  dancing  in  the  pavilion,  while  others 
rested  in  the  hammocks  and  sedan  chairs  of  “ The 
Breakers,”  a homelike  little  hotel  near  the  surf.  Alto- 
gether it  was  a delightful  outing,  and  one  which  may 
he  repeated  in  the  near  future. 

The  Club  has  just  completed  a comprehensive  set  of 
pictures  known  as  “The  Child  Welfare  Exhibit,”  con- 
sisting of  about  four  hundred  prints,  8 x 10  and  larger, 
showing  child-life  in  all  its  phases,  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia. These  were  made  at  the  suggestion  of  the  director 
of  the  department  hearing  this  name  of  the  San  Diego 
Panama  Exposition  of  1915. 

The  pictures,  after  being  circulated  the  remainder  of 
the  year  1914  through  the  country  and  exhibited  in  the 
prominent  cities,  will  be  returned  to  San  Diego,  become 
a part  of  the  exposition  and,  later,  a permanent  exhibit 
in  that  city. 

Much  excellent  work  is  to  be  seen  in  the  collection, 
which  represents  the  work  of  a majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Los  Angeles  Camera  Club,  and  is  in  the 
main  characteristic  of  California  child-life.  In  point 
of  number  of  prints  submitted  and  accepted,  Mrs. 
Hattie  Buskirk  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Dickerson,  members  of 
the  Club,  easily  lead,  each  having  fifty  or  more  interest- 
ing and  instructive  prints. 

The  pictures  have  been  on  exhibition  in  Los  Angeles 
in  a local  gallery  for  a week  only  before  starting  on  the 
road,  and  created  a sensation  in  local  art-circles. 

Sixty  Years  of  the  “ B.  J.” 

The  American  Journal  of  Photography  sends 
greetings  to  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  upon  the 
date  of  its  Special  Jubilee  Number,  June  19,  1914.  Other 
photographic  magazines  have  celebrated  their  anniver- 
saries, but  the  sixtieth  year  of  continuous  publication  of 
the  “ B.  J.”  is  a real  event.  Without  resort  to  the 
doubtful  prestige  of  combination  of  other  defunct  publi- 


cations this,  the  original  photographic  magazine,  has 
maintained  the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  adapting  itself 
constantly  to  the  rapid  development  of  our  beloved  art- 
science,  evergrowing  in  popularity  and  influence  although 
since  the  beginning  the  leader  of  them  all.  Its  pages 
have  voiced  the  opinions,  discoveries  and  methods  of 
most  persons  of  note  in  photographic  annals  and  have, 
therefore,  constituted  the  standard  of  authority  in  the 
English  language. 

Every  camera-user  should  obtain  a copy  of  the  special 
Jubilee  Number.  It  contains  many  features  of  interest, 
but  is  particularly  notable  for  a twenty -four-page  supple- 
ment by  the  editor,  George  E.  Brown,  entitled  “ Photo- 
graphy Past  and  Present.”  This  rapid  conspectus  of 
photography  from  its  first  beginnings  to  the  present  day 
is  of  great  value  for  preservation  and  reference. 

Photographers’  Association  of  New  England 

Sixteenth  Annual  Convention  to  be  Held  in 
Copley  Hall,  Boston,  U.  S.  A., 

October  13,  14,  15,  1914 

At  a special  meeting,  held  May  12,  1914,  the  consti- 
tution was  amended  to  read:  “Art.  Ill,  Sec.  1.  Pro- 

prietors of  studios  in  New  England  and  the  Maritime 
Provinces  are  eligible,  and  will  be  admitted  to  member- 
ship by  paying  one  dollar  annually,  and  an  additional 
dollar  when  attending  the  convention  at  the  treasurer’s 
office  before  entering  the  hall,  or  in  advance  to  the 
secretary. 

“ Employees  shall  pay  annual  dues  of  one  dollar 
only,  which  entitles  them  to  all  the  privileges  of  an  ac- 
tive member. 

“ A printed  card  showing  certified  membership  (suit- 
able to  frame  and  display  in  the  studio)  will  he  issued 
yearly  upon  the  payment  of  annual  dues.” 

The  above  makes  it  possible  for  all  to  show  their  pa- 
triotism by  becoming  members  and  giving  aid  to  the 
association,  and  are  under  no  further  obligations  or  ex- 
pense unless  attending  the  convention.  The  certificate 
of  membership  (suitable  to  frame)  displayed,  adds  to 
the  standing  of  the  member  among  his  patrons. 

The  following  prize-list  has  been  decided  upon  by  the 
executive  board : 

Grand  Portrait-Class  — Open  to  the  World ; No 
entry-fee;  one  picture  only;  8 x 10  inches  or  larger; 

Solid  Gold  Medal. 

For  members  of  the  P.  A.  of  N.  E.  only  : 

Landscape-Class  — three  pictures  any  size.  First 
prize,  a silver  cup ; second  prize,  a copper  cup. 

Commercial  Photography-Class  — three  pictures  any 
size.  First  prize,  a silver  cup ; second  prize,  a copper 
cup. 

States-Class  — Portraits  only,  three  pictures  any 
size.  First  and  second  prizes  for  each  state  division, 
Maritime  Provinces,  Me.,  N.  H.,  Vt.,  Mass.,  R.  I.  and 
Conn. 

Competitors  are  eligible  only  in  the  state-class 
wherein  they  are  members. 

No  picture  can  be  entered  in  more  than  one  competi- 
tive class  in  any  of  the  above. 

Space  will  be  reserved  for  complimentary  exhibits 
for  all  who  do  not  care  to  enter  in  the  competition  for 
prizes. 

All  exhibits  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  committee 
on  or  before  October  9,  and  all  charges  must  be  prepaid 
to  ensure  acceptance. 

No  exhibitor’s  name  shall  appear  on  the  pictures, 
each  exhibit  will  be  numbered.  Names  will  appear 
after  the  awards  have  been  made. 

Geo.  H.  Hastings,  Secretary. 
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There  are  thirty-six  models  of  “the  Camera 
that's  different/'  including  the  famous 


MINIATURE  and  POCKET 
CAMERAS 

If  your  present  camera  is  of  the  “limited 
efficiency’’  type,  get  our  catalogue  to-day. 
At  your  dealer's  or  sent  post-paid,  direct. 

INTERNATIONAL  PHOTO 
SALES  CORP. 

235  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

U.  S.  DISTRIBUTORS 


PHOTO  -SALES-CORPORATION 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Eba  Guaranty 


INFINITE  PLEASURE 

IS  HIS  WHO  OWNS  AN 

Ernemann  Camera 

BECAUSE  THEY  ARE  BUILT  TO  DO 
WHAT  YOU  WANT 
ALWAYS  READY— LEAST  AMOUNT 
OF  BOTHER 

LIGHT  IN  CONSTRUCTION 

HANDSOME  IN  DESIGN 
PRICES  TO  SUIT  EVERY  PURSE 


Send  us  ten  cents  in  stamps  to-day  and  we  will  forward  our 
Illustrated  Catalog,  descriptive  in  every  detail  of  our  products 
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MAX  A.  R.  BRUNNER 


Whenever  something  very  important  is  going  on, 
daily  papers  send  out  circular-inquiries  to  a number  of 
distinguished  persons  asking  their  opinion,  which  they 
publish  subsequently  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers. 
This  can  be  done  on  a smaller  scale  by  societies  the 
secretaries  of  which  ask  members  about  a certain  sub- 
ject to  obtain  a definite  statement  about  the  prevailing 
opinion.  Such  a thing  has  been  done  recently  by  a 
prominent  photographic  society  in  southern  Germany, 
whose  members  were  asked  to  give  their  opinions  as  to 
whether  the  producer  of  a good  picture  can  be  a good 
judge  of  his  own  work. 

In  many  cases  the  author’s  choice  has  had  the  full 
condemnation  of  competent  judges  and  the  public.  It 
frequently  happens,  however,  that  the  photographer  — 
who  is  also  an  artist  — reads  into  his  production  some 
phase  of  the  subject  that  prevailed  when  the  plate  was 
exposed,  but  which  is  not  at  once  apparent  in  the  finished 
work,  and  certainly  not  obvious  to  the  casual  observer 
who  does  not  seek  to  discover  the  reasons  which  prompted 
the  production  of  the  picture.  The  question,  therefore, 
frequently  may  be  asked  why  was  the  picture  taken  at 
all  ? In  most  instances  the  photographer  would  be 
able  to  give  a satisfactory  reply,  which  would  go  far  to 
show  the  picture  in  an  altogether  new  light.  While 
agreeing  that  there  is  some  force  in  the  popular  conten- 
tion that  a worker  is  not  the  soundest  critic  of  his  own 
picture,  or  better  able  than  others  to  determine  which  is 
the  best  of  his  productions,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he 
is  most  likely  to  be  able  to  gauge  the  success  of  his 
work  as  a rendering  of  the  subject  portrayed.  It  is  also 
true  that  the  defects  in  composition  or  lighting  may 
pass  unnoticed  by  the  worker  himself,  because  he  has 
become  so  accustomed  to  the  picture  through  seeing  it 
gradually  emerge  from  the  exposed  plate,  and  progress 
step  by  step  until  completed.  Although  a photographer 
may  at  times  be  influenced  in  this  manner,  these  consid- 
erations are  minor  points.  The  broad  principle  under- 
lying this  question  is  far  greater  than  these  details,  and 
a consideration  of  this  principle  appears  to  point  to  this 
conclusion,  that  each  worker  should  be  the  most  capable 
judge  as  to  which  is  his  best  picture. 

However,  this  must  not  be  confused  with  the  relation 
between  his  work  and  that  of  others,  for  this  is  a totally 
different  question.  In  order  to  be  entirely  successful,  a 
picture,  in  addition  to  possessing  charm  of  line  and  form 
or  subject,  should  be  a personal  expression,  and  the 
sympathies  and  individuality  of  the  producer  must  be 
apparent  in  some  degree  in  the  final  result.  No  critic 
can  ever  be  entirely  in  sympathy  with  the  producer  of  a 
picture.  In  selecting  one  from  a series  he  would  be 
influenced  instinctively  by  his  own  feelings  and  impres- 
sions and  his  manner  of  recording  them,  however  much 
he  might  try  to  appreciate  the  spirit  in  which  the  work 
had  been  conceived.  The  worker  who  has  been  striving 
throughout  to  express  his  own  interpretation  of  natural 
beauties  or  effects  ought  logically  to  be  in  a far  better 
position  to  decide  which  of  his  pictures  is  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  the  best  example  of  the  type  of  work  which 
he  prefers,  than  a critic  whose  views  can  hardly  ever 
be,  in  any  circumstances,  identical  with  his  own.  It  is 
assumed,  of  course,  that  the  worker  possesses  mature 
judgment  and  sound  training,  as  it  is  only  in  the  case  of 
such  persons  that  the  question  can  be  raised  seriously. 

The  opinions  given  by  the  members  of  the  above 


society  were  very  instructive,  and  I regret  that  lack  of 
space  prevents  publishing  them.  But  the  purpose  of 
these  statements  was  mainly  a suggestion  to  other 
clubs  to  induce  the  members  to  exhibit  a collection  of 
their  best  pictures  at  meetings,  and  to  state  for  what 
reasons  the  producers  consider  these  their  best  works. 
This  should  be  followed  by  a discussion,  which  will  be 
of  benefit  both  to  the  maker  and  the  others  present. 

A feature  which  is  already  practised  by  many  clubs 
is  the  circulating  portfolio,  or  Wandermappe.  If  it  is 
well  conducted,  it  will  undoubtedly  have  an  important 
bearing  in  binding  together  and  keeping  alive  the  inter- 
est of  the  members  in  their  work  as  well  as  stimulating 
wholesome  rivalry  that  could  not  be  aroused  otherwise. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  circulating  portfolios  : the  first 
is  that  which  has  an  independent  organization,  and  forms 
in  itself  a little  club  composed  of  workers  scattered  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  whose  interests  are  bound 
together  only  by  the  portfolio  which  brings  the  work  of 
the  other  members  before  their  notice  at  regular  inter- 
vals. The  other  variety  of  these  portfolios  may  be 
called  “ inter-society  ” and  circulates  solely  among  the 
members  of  a photographic  club.  The  life  of  the  circu- 
lating portfolio  and,  indirectly,  its  effect  on  the  society 
depend  to  a great  extent  upon  the  form  of  criticism 
adopted  by  members. 

Regarding  the  critics  themselves,  who  may  be  classed 
as  constructive  and  destructive,  a word  of  advice  may 
not  come  amiss.  One  often  hears  the  simple  remarks, 
“ A very  nice  picture  ! ” or  “ What  a beauty ! ” and  so 
on ; but  this  is  not  helpful  criticism,  for  neither  the 
producer  nor  the  beholder  can  learn  anything  by  it.  To 
these  critics  the  secretary  should  point  out  that  such  re- 
marks are  unworthy  of  their  powers  of  observation, 
because  no  worker  is  so  insensible  to  the  good  or  bad 
qualities  of  a photograph  by  a fellow-member  that  he 
can  find  nothing  else  to  say  beyond  the  fact  that  he  likes 
it.  It  is  essential  to  know  why  he  does,  and  in  the  case 
of  his  being  displeased  he  should  state  the  reason  for  it. 
It  is  by  this  free  expression  of  opinion  that  the  members 
will  assist  one  another.  There  is  no  doubt  that  each 
member  — as  the  portfolio  reaches  him  — looks  with  a 
certain  degree  of  eagerness  for  the  remarks  made  by 
the  others,  and  when  these  remarks  are  in  every  way 
helpful,  even  though  they  may  damn  with  faint  praise, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  they  are  appreciated.  If  the 
secretary  is  a man  of  observation,  he  will  be  able  to  lead 
the  way  in  the  matter  of  directing  the  criticism,  if  the 
portfolio  is  conducted  on  the  lines  that  each  member 
criticizes  his  fellow-member’s  work.  He  should  be  the 
first  to  lead  off  with  a fairly  full  note  respecting  each 
picture.  This  will  give  the  others  confidence  to  let 
themselves  go,  according  to  their  own  taste.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  best-conducted  portfolios  which 
contain  the  best  workers  invariably  show  a great  diver- 
sity of  opinions,  and  the  more  controversial  the  criti- 
cisms become  the  better  it  is  for  the  life  of  the  portfolio. 
[America  is  by  no  means  behind  in  this  matter  of  circulat- 
ing portfolios.  Of  the  several  which  have  been  conducted 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  best  known  is  that  of  the 
Postal  Photographic  Club,  of  which  Mr.  G.  A.  Brandt, 
of  Washington,  has  long  been  the  director.  — Ed.] 

Karl  Struss  Opens  a Studio 

Mr.  Karl  Struss  wishes  to  announce  that  he  has 
taken  the  studio  of  Mr.  Clarence  H.  White,  at  5 West 
31st  Street,  New  York  City,  where  he  is  prepared  to 
make  portraits  by  photography  in  monochrome  and  in 
color.  Mr.  Struss  also  makes  portraits  in  the  home, 
photographs  the  interiors  and  exteriors  of  residences, 
and  makes  enlargements  and  platinum  prints. 
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WITH  THE  TRADE 


The  Spencer  Soft-Focus  Lens 

A popular  soft-foeus  lens  referred  to  very  frequently 
with  more  or  less  delight  by  the  user,  is  the  Spencer 
Port-land  lens. 

The  results  produced  with  it  are  extremely  pleasing 
in  delineation : they  produce  beautiful  atmospheric 
effect;  correct  linear  proportions  together  with  bril- 
liancy and  vitality.  Among  recent  converts  to  this 
splendid  lens  are  Mary  Carnell,  the  eminent  portrait- 
photographer  of  Philadelphia ; Dr.  D.  J.  Ruzicka,  the 
successful  pictorialist  whose  pictures  have  given  such 
pleasure  to  readers  of  Photo-Era  ; W.  H.  Porterfield, 
the  famous  photo-pictorialist  of  Buffalo,  and  most  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Photo-Clan  — all  of  whom  have  ex- 
pressed their  delight  with  the  Spencer  Soft-Focus  lens. 
The  makers,  The  Spencer  Lens  Company,  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  will  be  pleased  to  send  to  any  one  interested  a copy 
of  their  little  booklet  illustrated  with  a number  of  de- 
lightfully-atmospheric  and  picturesque  studies  made 
with  their  Soft-Focus  lens. 

Not  a Square  Deal  for  Willoughby 

Several  weeks  ago  an  evil-minded  person  threw  a 
large  stone  through  the  window  of  Willoughby’s,  of 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  and  helped  himself  to  one- 
half  dozen  highly-desirable  imported  cameras,  amount- 
ing to  the  value  of  about  $400.  Mr.  Willoughby 
commends  the  taste  of  the  would-be  photographer, 
whom,  however,  he  will  give  “ a square  deal  ” if  he  can 
get  close  to  him.  These  cameras  are  fitted  with  high- 
class  lenses  — - Zeiss,  Protar  and  Tessar  lenses,  and 
Rietzschel,  Linear  and  Pronto  lenses,  and  consisted  of 
the  following  models : 

3A  Special  Kodak,  No.  60480. 

Watch-Pocket  Carbine,  No.  11620. 

Ica  Ideal,  Model  A,  No.  17754. 

Ica  Ideal,  Model  A,  No.  41715. 

Rietzschel  Polygon. 

Icarette,  Model  A,  No.  6983. 

Any  one  wishing  to  give  Mr.  Willoughby  a square 
deal,  will  receive  one  from  him  in  return,  if  he  will  send 
him  any  definite  information  regarding  these  six  stolen 
cameras. 

The  New  Stereoscopic  Work 

To  those  interested  in  stereoscopic  work,  or  those 
who  become  so  through  reading  the  interesting  article 
by  Wilbur  C.  Smith  on  page  9 of  the  July  issue,  we  com- 
mend several  well-constructed  stereo-cameras,  including 
the  Goerz  Stereo-Pocket  Tenax,  the  Richard  Verascope 
and  the  Voigtlander  Stereoflectoscope.  These  cameras, 
each  of  excellent  workmanship,  differ  radically  in  con- 
struction, and  a choice  must  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
the  work  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  done. 

George  Murphy’s  New  Catalog 

George  Murphy,  Inc.,  57  East  9th  St.,  New  York 
City,  American  agents  for  Ross  lenses,  Autotype  Carbon 
Tissues  and  other  standard  photo-specialties,  have  just 
issued  a novel  photographic  catalog.  At  a glance  can 
be  seen  the  entire  cost  of  each  article,  including  trans- 
portation, delivered.  Copy  of  this  unique  catalog  mailed 
to  any  one  on  request. 


Gennert  Specialties 

Specialists  have  tried  samples  of  the  Imperial  Non- 
Filter  Plate  and  are  more  than  pleased  with  the  results. 
The  plate  is  exceptional  and  gives  true  rendering  of 
color-values  without  the  aid  of  a ray-filter.  This  means 
that  many  subjects  which  before  could  not  be  photo- 
graphed in  their  true  values,  can  now  he  so  rendered 
with  this  plate.  It  is  plenty  fast  enough  for  snapshot- 
work  out  in  the  open.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  you  to 
send  to  G.  Gennert,  at  New  York,  Chicago  and  San 
Francisco,  for  further  information. 

Hauff’s  metol  has  always  been  a standard.  Your 
developer-formula  will  always  be  uniform  if  you  use 
metol.  Clean  and  handsome  results  and  negatives  of 
excellent  printing-quality.  See  advertisements  else- 
where in  this  issue. 

An  Epoch-Making  Camera 

The  latest  and  most  important  innovation  in  the 
Kodak  line  is  the  Autographic  Kodak.  This  new  type 
of  Kodak  is  distinguished  by  a simple  device  which 
enables  the  user  to  record  on  every  film  exposed  the 
corresponding  data.  This  consists  of  a lateral  opening, 
on  the  back  of  the  camera,  314  inches  long  and  about 
14  inch  wide,  protected  by  a corresponding  door,  which, 
when  opened,  discloses  the  black  paper  immediately 
back  of  the  film,  on  which  may  be  inscribed  the  record 
of  the  exposure.  This  may  be  done  with  the  small 
steel  stylus  which  rests  conveniently  in  this  little  com- 
partment. A sharply-pointed  pencil  will  serve  the  same 
purpose.  The  pressure  thus  exerted  imparts  the  in- 
scription to  the  back  of  the  film,  where  it  remains  per- 
manently to  appear  legibly  on  the  lower  margin  of  the 
corresponding  print.  The  camera  obviously  requires  a 
particularly-prepared  film  of  standard  speed.  The  camera 
is  made  in  postcard-size,  3%  x 5%,  and  will  doubtless 
attain  world-wide  popularity,  as  it  fills  a long-felt  want 
among  amateurs.  The  price  of  this  Autographic  Kodak 
is  $22.50 — $2.50  more  than  the  regular  3A  Kodak,  and 
is  worth  many  times  the  difference. 

Telephoto-Work,  a Summer  Diversion 

Those  who  desire  to  carry  out  the  suggestions  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Swoyer’s  article  elsewhere  in  this  issue 
will  find  telephoto-work  at  once  a pleasant  summer 
diversion  and  a source  of  pecuniary  profit  if  they  care 
to  make  it  so.  Should  they  already  be  possessed  of  a 
Goerz  lens,  a Goerz  telephoto  may  be  had  to  accompany 
it  as  announced  on  another  page. 

The  $5,000  Loveliest  Women  Contest 

This  photographic  contest,  conducted  by  the  Ansco 
Company,  will  take  its  place  among  the  great  events  of 
this  kind  in  the  world.  It  is  interesting  every  profes- 
sional portraitist  in  America.  Excitement  is  running 
high,  for  every  one  has  a chance  to  win  money  and  dis- 
tinction. Ansco  Company  is  ready  and  glad  to  help  the 
photographer  everywhere  with  free  advice  and  advertis- 
ing-matter for  local  business,  so  as  to  reach  every  woman 
in  the  community  ; and  the  summer,  when  woman  looks 
her  loveliest,  is  the  time  to  get  busy. 

Only  a postcard  addressed  to  Ansco  Company,  Bing- 
hamton, N.  Y.,  is  necessary  to  obtain  full  information  and 
electro-proofs.  Also  see  advertisement  in  this  issue. 
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YOUNG  BUT  COMING  STRONG 

We  are  still  in  the  market  for  good 
negatives  on  our  own  importation  of 
A.  & H.  Brand. 

RECORD  PLATES 
500  H.  & D.  Speed  ( Fastest  on  Earth) 
These  plates  are  faster  than  all  others,  have  the 
finest  grain  and  keep  better.  Send  us  prints,  not 
negatives.  We  will  tell  you  what  they  are 
worth  to  us.  Booklets  on  request 

ALLISON  & HADAWAY 
Photographic  Mfgs.  and  Importers 
235  FIFTH  AYE.,  NEW  YORK 


The  developing-agent  that 
has  given 


PAST  SATISFACTION 

and  is  giving 


EURYPLAN 

THE  POPULAR  GERMAN  LENS 


Used  by  leading  newspaper-photographers,  government 
departments  and  scientific  authorities.  A universal  anas- 
tigmat  of  the  highest  optical  excellence.  Suited  to  every 
need  : Portraits,  Landscapes,  Interiors  and  Speed-Work. 

THREE  SERIES,  F/6.8,  F/ 5.6,  F/ 4.5 

The  separate  components  of  all  lenses  can  be  used 
as  long-focus  single  lenses. 

SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICE-LIST 

Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States 

RALPH  HARRIS&CO. 

26-30  BROMFIELD  STREET,  BOSTON 

New  York  Salesroom,  108  FULTON  STREET 


PRESENT  SATISFACTION 

| and  will  give  | 

FUTURE  SATISFACTION 

use  it  now  to  your  satisfaction 
Always  specify 

HAUFF’S  METOL 

and  refuse  all  substitutes 
at  your  dealer* s 

G.  GENNERT 

24  E.  13th  St.,  NEW  YORK 

320  S.  Wabash  Ave.  682  Mission  St. 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Thirty  Cents  per  Agate  Line.  Minimum  Four  Lines.  MONEY  MUST  ACCOMPANY 
ALL  ORDERS.  Forms  Close  the  Fifth  of  Each  Month  Preceding  the  Date  of  Issue 

PHOTO-ERA,  383  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON 


BOOKS 


INSTRUCTION 


BIND  PHOTO-ERA  YOURSELF  with  a Big  Ben  Binder,  the 
simplest  binder  made.  If  you  bind  your  magazines  every  month 
upon  receiving  them,  they  will  not  be  lost  or  mutilated.  You 
can  always  find  what  you  want  quickly.  Price  $1.00  net, 
postpaid. 


THE  WELLCOME  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXPOSURE=REC= 
ORD  AND  DIARY,  1914.  A complete  manual  of  all  printing- 
processes,  developing,  intensifying,  reducing,  etc.  Full  and 
extremely  helpful  treatise  on  exposure  in  all  conditions,  includ- 
ing photography  at  night,  interiors,  copying  and  enlarging.  The 
exposure-calculator  makes  failure  impossible.  Postpaid  for  50 
cents.  Photo-Era,  383  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


MONEY  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY.  $4.00  daily  at  home  with  any 
camera.  Photographer  teaches  “business”  methods  by  mail. 
No  tedious  studies.  Details  free.  Sample  retouching-lesson, 
4 cents.  Wells’  Studio,  504  Broadway,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


REQUESTS  for  Positions  as  Salesmen,  Operators,  etc.; 
also  studios,  photographic  apparatus,  etc.,  for  sale  or  exchange, 
cannot  be  advertised  in  Photo-Era,  unless  accompanied  by  con- 
vincing proofs  of  the  ability , character  and  business-integrity  of 
advertisers  unknown  to  the  publisher. 


SPECIALTIES 


FOR  SALE 


5x7  Folding  Camera,  Celor  lens  and  Compound  shutter. 
C.  D.  Millar,  2566  Observatory  Ave.,  Hyde  Park,  Cincinnati,  O. 


PHOTO=ERA  ARTIST=MOUNTS  in  various  colors  and  tex- 
tures, 24  sheets  in  a portfolio  10  x 12 y2  inches  sent  for  35  cents 
postpaid.  Detailed  description  on  another  page. 


WANTED 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHEMICALS  BUSINESS.  I will 
sell  the  photographic  chemicals  department  of  my  business,  in- 
cluding cartons,  containers,  labels,  engravings  and  formulae,  and 
all  right  and  title  to  same  at  one-fourth  inventory- value.  Splen- 
did opportunity  for  any  one  wishing  to  develop  a Photographic 
Chemicals  manufacturing-business.  F.  G.  Findley,  Proprietor, 
Keystone  Chemical  Co.,  64  Mason  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


COPIES  OF  PHOTO=ERA  in  good  condition,  both  text  and 
advertising,  to  complete  volumes  for  binding.  July  and  Aug., 
1908;  June,  1909;  Jan.,  Apr.,  July  and  Oct.,  1910;  Jan.,  Feb., 
March  and  Apr.,  1911.  In  exchange  for  any  one  of  these  the  pub- 
lisher will  send  Photo-Era  for  three  months  free.  Photo-Era, 
383  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


PHOTO-ERA  GUARANTY 

PHOTO-ERA  guarantees  the  trustworthiness  of  every  advertise- 
ment which  appears  in  its  pages.  Our  object  is  to  secure  only  such 
advertisers  who  will  accord  honorable  treatment  to  every  subscriber. 
We  exercise  the  greatest  care  in  accepting  advertisements,  and  publish 
none  which  has  not  been  proved  desirable  by  the  most  searching 
investigation.  Thus,  in  patronizing  such  advertisers,  our  subscribers 
protect  themselves. 

If,  despite  our  precautions,  the  improbable  should  occur  and  a 
subscriber  be  subjected  to  unfair  or  dishonest  treatment,  we  will 
do  our  utmost  to  effect  a satisfactory  adjustment,  provided  that,  in 
answering  the  advertisement,  PHOTO-ERA  was  mentioned  in 
writing  as  the  medium  in  which  it  was  seen.  The  complaint, 
however,  must  be  made  to  us  within  the  month  for  which  the  issue 
containing  the  advertisement  was  dated. 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH,  Editor  and  Publisher. 
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Up  the  Monarch  of  the  Cascade  Range  with  a Camera 

A.  H.  BARNES 


OF  all  the  peaks  that  rise  far  above  the 
average  height  of  the  Cascade  Range 
extending  from  California  to  British  Co- 
lumbia, there  is  one  in  particular  that  in  nearly 
every  aspect  is  the  most  noteworthy  — the 
Indians  call  it  Tacoma,  although  it  is  more 
publicly  known  as  Mt.  Rainier.  In  company 
with  the  lesser  peaks  that  crowd  in  towards  this 
King  of  the  Cascades,  aud  the  Olympic  Mountains 
farther  west,  it  stands  as  the  Great  White 
Monarch  of  the  Pacific  North-West,  the  pride 
of  Indian  lore  and  myth,  the  sublimity  of  our 
greatest  mountain-enthusiasts.  It  overlooks  the 
inland-empire  of  eastern  W ashington  and  the  tim- 
bered region  westward  to  the  shore  of  the 
Washington  coast,  and  during  favorable  weather 
is  seen  from  a considerable  distance  at  sea.  To 


the  stranger  in  the  Puget  Sound  country,  the 
mountain  appears  less  than  ten  miles  away ; but 
on  inquiry  the  tourist  learns  that  it  is  more  than 
forty  miles  direct  from  the  closest  Puget  Sound 
position  at  sea-level,  the  basis  of  altitude  survey. 

Studying  it  more  in  detail,  the  traveler  begins 
to  comprehend  its  distance,  vast  size  and  rugged 
anatomy.  But  the  scene  is  beginning  to  change  ; 
the  sun  is  low  in  the  west ; the  lower  ends  of 
the  glaciers,  white  a few  minutes  ago,  become  a 
graded  tint  of  rose-pink  ; the  blue  has  changed 
to  a purple,  but  the  summit  is  still  white,  for  it 
is  7, OUO  feet  higher  than  the  snow-line  and  pro- 
jects up  into  the  white  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 
The  red  rays  are  slowly  moving  up  the  moun- 
tain ; the  summit  has  changed  to  a rose-hue,  the 
last  coloring  of  day,  which  it  holds  for  some 
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minutes  after  the  sun  has  left  the  landscape  and 
then  changes  to  the  cold  purple  after-glow  that 
generally  precedes  a summer  night  on  Puget 
Sound.  Many  yards  of  canvas  and  photo-film 
have  been  wasted  on  this  distant  subject  and 
even  the  best  pictxires  but  belittle  the  mountain’s 
ever-changing  grandeur  and  magnitude.  Imagine 
an  object  so  towering  that  its  summit  displays  a 
different  tint  of  setting  sunlight  than  its  base  ! 
This  gradation  of  color  suggests  great  power 
and  distance,  and  is  invariably  the  favorite 
appearance  with  the  painter. 

Both  professional  and  amateur  have  found 
the  photographing  of  this  distant  subject  a 
source  of  disappointment.  The  negatives  pro- 
duced are  very  inferior  to  what  is  expected  of 
them.  They  are  dim  and  valueless,  and  often 
show  no  evidence  of  a mountain  at  all ; and 
yet  to  produce  a negative  with  all  the  contrasts 
of  the  mountain  itself  is  very  simple  with  care- 
ful manipulation.  Here  two  extremes  combine 
to  try  the  capabilities  of  photo-chemicals.  For 
pictorial  reasons  it  is  necessary  to  compose  this 
far-away  object  with  trees  of  the  immediate 
landscape,  which  aid  by  giving  distance  and 
altitude  to  the  subject.  The  accompanying 
trees  are  usually  those  of  the  dark  evergreen- 
type,  the  color  of  which  is  of  the  least  actinic 
value  requiring  a long  exposure  ; whereas  the 
mountain,  forty  to  sixty  miles  distant,  stands  on 
the  horizon  displaying  the  white,  blue,  violet 
and  ultra-violet  rays  of  highly-actinic  power 
requiring  the  least  exposure.  The  early-day 
photographer,  before  filters  were  known,  gave 
this  up  in  disgust,  saying,  “ Impossible  ” ; but 
since  the  ray-filter  came  to  the  rescue,  it  plays  a 
part  quite  as  important  as  the  lens  or  the  photo- 
graphic plate  in  reproducing  these  distant  pic- 
tures, for  no  such  photography  is  possible 
without  it.  As  there  is  no  contrast  to  spare  in 
the  distance,  it  is  well  to  use  a filter  of  full  color- 
value  and  not  one  that  is  too  pale.  The  plate 
used  should  be  sensitive  to  the  yellow  color  of 
the  filter,  like  the  Isochromatic  plate.  A long- 
focus  lens  is  generally  used  to  photograph  this 
mountain  from  a distance.  With  the  smaller 
stops  this  necessitates  an  exposure  of  thirty  to 
sixty  seconds  even  with  the  most  sensitive  plate. 

The  worker  with  a telephoto-attachment  will 
find  the  mountain  a good  subject  from  a long- 
distance. The  adjustment  of  the  attachment 
makes  it  possible  to  get  pictures  of  various  sizes, 
whereas  a long-focus  lens  always  gives  the  same 
results  from  a given  point  of  view,  although  the 
long-focus  lens  is  more  simple  to  manipulate.  I 
used  a lens  of  26-inch  focus  to  photograph  the 
mountain  from  a distance  of  about  forty  miles. 
The  stop  used  was  % inch  ; exposure  30  seconds, 


at  3.30  p.m.  the  early  part  of  October  ; plate, 
Inst.  Iso.  Immediately  afterwards  I exposed  a 
Slow  Iso.  plate  giving  five  minutes’  exposure  ; 
the  results  were  about  the  same,  the  slow  plate 
making  the  better  negative. 

The  developer  used  was  a formula  supplied 
with  the  Bausch  and  Lomb  liquid  filters  some 
twelve  years  ago  and  I have  never  found  a 
better  one  for  use  with  them. 

NORMAL  DEVELOPER 


H 

Hydroquinone 1 ounce 

Sodium  sulphite,  dry  2Va  ounces 

Water  25  ounces 

Alcohol,  95%  Vi  ounce 

P 

Potassium  carbonate  1 ounce 

Potassium  ferrocyanide  1 ounce 

Water  12  ounces 

B 

Potassium  bromide 1 part 

Water 10  parts 


For  normal  exposures,  take  H,  3 ounces ; P,  1 ounce ; 
B,  10  drops. 

For  underexposures,  take  H,  3 ounces;  P,  1 ounce. 

For  overexposures,  take  H,  SV2  ounces;  P,  1 ounce; 
B,  V2  ounce.  Mixed  solution  will  not  keep  over  two 
days. 

Viewing  Tacoma  after  the  weather  has  been 
clear  for  some  days,  it  is  common  to  see  the 
summit  covered  with  a cloud.  This  cap  or  hood 
is  very  interesting  and  is  always  regarded  as  a 
forecast  of  a change  of  weather,  particularly 
when  it  forms  immediately  in  contact  with  the 
summit,  hugging  down  closely  like  an  inverted 
saucer.  When  the  cap  forms  suddenly,  like  the 
sudden  drop  of  a barometer,  the  change  of 
weather  is  not  long  in  coming.  Briefly  speak- 
ing, the  cap  is  the  result  of  condensation  of 
moisture  that  is  carried  against  the  summit  by 
the  upper  currents  of  wind  on  their  way  inland 
from  the  sea.  It  will  undoubtedly  occur  to  you. 
when  viewing  this  great  object  from  afar,  that 
you  are  looking  at  the  remnant  of  a vast  sheet 
of  ice  that  at  one  time  covered  nearly  all  the 
north  half  of  North  America.  Of  course,  it  is 
not  the  same  ice,  but,  practically  speaking,  it  is 
a sample  of  the  “glacial  epoch  ’’  ice  that  once 
covered  the  land  on  which  we  now  live.  Of  all 
the  interesting  features  that  form  an  accompani- 
ment to  this  mountain,  the  glaciers  are  the 
most  important ; for  but  few  people  would  visit 
these  great  piles  of  lava  were  it  not  for  the 
glaciers  that  glitter  on  their  slow  course  down 
the  slopes.  It  is  estimated  by  our  highest  geo- 
graphical authorities  that  Tacoma  radiates  more 
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THE  SOUTH  PEAK  FROM  THE  UPPER  N1SQUALLY  VALLEY 
A TYPICAL  MOUNTAIN-LAKE,  ALTITUDE  5,000  FEET 
A.  H.  BARNES 


SCENES  ON  MX.  TACOMA 


Copyright , 1906,  1910,  A . 11.  Barnes 


Left  to  Right : Ice-Cave,  Paradise  Glacier;  A Camping-Party  in  the  Foothills ; Gibraltar  Rock  ; Upper  Portion 
of  the  Nisqually  Glacier ; A Deep  Crevasse  at  the  Divide  of  Paradise  and  Cowlitz  Glaciers ; Glacier  Caverns  above 
Camp  Muir;  Narada  Falls  in  the  Foothills;  Columbia  Crest,  the  Highest  Point  of  Mt.  Tacoma  from  the  Eastern 
Rim  of  the  Crater. 


THE  SOUTHWEST  SIDE  AS  SEES  FROM  INDIAN  HENRY’S 


Copyright , 1906,  A.  II.  Brmies 

A.  H.  BARNES 


volume  and  area  of  ice  than  any  other  one 
mountain-peak  in  the  temperate  zone.  The  area 
of  glacial  surface  is  calculated  to  be  about 
32,000  acres. 

A trip  to  Mt.  Tacoma  may  be  made  to-day, 
as  originally,  by  team  and  wagon  or  pack-pony, 
and  requires  about  three  days  from  Puget 
Sound,  during  which  time  the  visitor  can  camp 
at  and  fish  the  forest-streams  flowing  from  the 
lower  mountains  that  crowd  around  the  peak 
itself ; hut  it  is  rare  now  to  see  a wayside 
camper.  The  general  custom  is  to  make  the 
trip  from  Puget  Sound  points  (Tacoma  or 
Seattle)  by  automobile,  stage  or  train,  complet- 
ing the  journey  to  snow-line  in  a few  hours, 
where  hotels  are  maintained  at  fair  rates  for 
tourists  throughout  the  summer  season. 

Having  reached  the  mountain,  the  final  goal 
of  interest  is  the  summit  and  crater,  concerning 
which  many  questions  are  asked.  The  crater  is 
not  dangerous  hut  rather  a life-preserver,  and 
has  been  so  used  during  storms.  There  are  no 
openings  within  the  crater  large  enough  to  fall 
into.  The  whole  circle  of  1,600  feet  diameter 


is  filled  with  fallen  hack  lava  and  covered  with 
a thick  pack  of  snow  the  year  around,  except  at 
the  edges  near  the  rim  which  are  kept  melted 
by  continual  warmth.  The  main  crater  was  the 
mountain’s  principal  vent  of  eruption.  There 
is  one  other  place  called  the  little  crater ; it  and 
a few  other  spots  near  the  top  are  also  warm. 

The  first  parties  to  the  summit  always  made 
the  crater  their  inn  where  they  stayed  at  night, 
warmed  by  the  steam  that  issues  from  the  small 
fissures  just  within  the  rim,  but  of  late  the  plan 
has  been  to  reach  the  summit  from  Camp  of  the 
Clouds  (elevation  5,500  feet),  starting  about 
1 a.m.,  reaching  the  summit  about  noon,  and 
after  several  hours’  rest,  returning  to  camp 
about  7 p.m.  In  making  a trip  to  the  summit 
the  writer  took  along  a thermometer  to  ascer- 
tain the  steam-temperature,  and  found  that  of 
the  main  crater  in  places  to  he  about  150  degrees 
F.  There  are  other  places  about  the  summit 
hot  enough  to  boil  water  in  a few  minutes. 
The  steam  is  evidently  snow-water  that  seeps 
down  to  where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
internal  heat,  returning  in  vapor  through  the 
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same  general  openings.  It  is  not  visible  from  a 
far  distance  and  is  not  a factor  in  producing  the 
cloud-cap  that  forms  on  the  summit  previous  to 
a storm.  Published  statements  that  smoke  and 
fire  issue  from  this  volcano  during  seismic  dis- 
turbances are  vague  and  unfounded  dreams,  for 
it  is  evident  that  no  civilized  man  ever  witnessed 
such  a sight.  People  have  been  misled  when 
seeing  a cloud  that  appears  like  smoke,  and 
hurried  to  announce  their  impression. 

Since  1870,  when  the  first  successful  ascent 
was  made,  hundreds  of  people  have  stood  on 
the  summit  of  our  great  white  “ Templed  Hill.” 
A climb  to  the  mountain-top  and  return,  on  the 
same  day,  is  a long,  wearisome  undertaking, 
slightly  dangerous,  particularly  when  rounding 
the  upper  part  of  Gibraltar  Rock,  from  which 
there  is  an  occasional  shower  of  small  pieces  that 
thaw  loose  from  the  snow-patches  above.  The 
temperature  on  the  summit  is  generally  found  to  be 
about  freezing-point ; but  occasionally  the  warm 
belt  of  air  extends  to  the  summit,  though  in 
midsummer  only.  The  moisture  of  these  coast- 
mountains  keeps  the  air  from  seeming  as  rarefied 
as  it  would  be  at  the  same  altitude  in  the  Colo- 
rado Rockies.  From  the  first  of  July  to  the 
middle  of  August  is  considered  the  best  time  to 
climb  the  mountain.  A substantial  pair  of  shoes, 
well  calked,  and  not  too  much  haste  are  two 
essentials.  No  one,  unless  well  experienced  in 
the  mountains,  should  attempt  the  ascent  with- 
out a guide.  Plenty  of  guides  are  available  at 
Camp  of  the  Clouds  during  summer.  Their 
experience  assures  the  utmost  possible  safety,  in 
leading  the  way  back,  if  caught  in  a sudden 
storm. 

The  glaciers  are  looked  at  so  obliquely  from 
low  points  of  view  that  one  never  fully  compre- 
hends their  extent,  as  well  as  when  making  a 
trip  to  the  summit,  when  from  various  favorable 
positions  they  show  forth  as  vast  arctic  fields 
carved  by  wind  and  sun  into  weird  spires  and 
domes.  The  tourist  who  does  not  wish  to  climb 
to  the  summit  will  be  well  repaid  to  spend  a day 
on  the  glaciers  studying  their  forms  and  the 
actinic  blue  coloring  they  display.  The  higher 
up  the  more  curious  are  the  carvings  of  the  snow- 
surfaces  which  would  indicate  that  the  winds 
are  chiefly  instrumental  in  making  the  peculiar 
whittlings. 

This  great  pile  of  lava  heaped  to  an  elevation 
of  nearly  15,000  feet  is  characterized  by  several 
features  which  deserve  individual  study.  The 
geologist,  geographer,  botanist,  poet,  painter, 
landscape-gardener  and  specialist  all  find  a 
wealth  of  interest  throughout  the  324  square 
miles  of  this  National  Park  reservation,  besides 
much  adjacent  territory  comparatively  unex- 


plored. To  a woods-dweller  the  timber  is  a 
matter  of  course  ; but  to  those  who  have  not 
been  amid  large  forests,  it  is  one  of  the  very 
special  features  of  the  mountain.  From  the 
dense  forests  of  the  lower  slopes  where  some 
trees  grow  to  a height  of  300  feet,  the  tree- 
expert  can  trace  the  diminution  of  growth,  as 
the  ascent  is  made,  to  the  scrubby  brush-like 
trees  at  timber-line  struggling,  as  it  were,  for 
their  very  existence.  The  promiscuous  style  in 
which  nature  has  planted  the  shrubbery  is  ever 
a wonder.  Where  plant-growth  seems  impos- 
sible, one  finds  thrifty  flowers  adorning  a rock- 
wall,  on  top  of  which  grow  clumps  of  alpine 
fir,  mountain-hemlock,  and  Alaska  cedar, 
dwarfed  and  miniatured  by  high  altitude  and 
lack  of  substance,  rooted  into  the  fissures,  eking 
out  an  existence  on  but  a few  bushels  of  soil. 

Throughout  the  unvisited  portions  of  the 
park,  the  vacationist  may  be  the  discoverer  of 
small  lakes,  waterfalls  or  botanical  rarities. 
Here  goat,  deer  and  bear  may  also  be  seen, 
and  at  rare  intervals  the  stealthy  cougar  or 
puma.  The  tourist-season  lasts  generally  from 
June  to  October.  In  staying  through  the  whole 
season,  the  visitor  will  experience  a gradual 
change  from  the  early  summer  green  with  melt- 
ing snow-banks  to  rich  coloring  in  the  foliage 
of  autumn  enveloped  in  hazy  atmosphere  of 
purple  gray.  Between  elevations  of  5,000  to 
8.000  feet  the  botanist  finds  these  mountain- 
slopes  his  paradise  whereon  there  have  already 
been  found  250  varieties  of  plant-life  of  which 
a number  of  species  are  indigenous.  No  better 
camp-sites  can  be  found  than  are  available  on 
the  upper  meadows  and  slopes  of  this  moun- 
tain, scattered  over  with  its  parkly  setting  of 
alpine  trees  intertwined  with  hundreds  of 
streams  of  various  sizes  that  leap  from  rock 
to  pool  in  cool  delight  to  quench  one’s  thirst. 
After  the  glaciers  and  larger  features  have  been 
enjoyed,  the  visitor  will  observe  a difference  in 
the  various  trees,  shrubs  and  plants,  and  even 
at  some  distance  when  he  comes  to  learn  them 
all,  each  form  will  claim  his  recognition.  One’s 
interest  is  even  attracted  by  the  pearly  gray 
trunks  of  the  dead  trees  that  stand  in  brilliant 
contrast  to  the  deep  blue  sky.  From  these  the 
camper  is  supplied  with  plenty  of  fuel.  A few 
days’  tramping  in  these  upper  parks  is  always  in- 
vigorating and.  in  truth,  it  is  “ re-creation  : the 
waist  diminishes,  the  chest  expands.” 

The  flora  of  the  mountain  offers  infinite  study. 
Nature  was  bountiful  and  planted  here  many 
kinds  of  many  colors.  The  basket-grass  flower, 
or  mountain  lily,  is  probably  the  most  spectacu- 
lar of  all.  Its  plume-like  top  composed  of  hun- 
dreds of  pale  cream  flowers  is  visible  from  some 
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distance.  The  Indian  painted  cups,  of  scarlet 
and  magenta  red,  flash  into  full  bloom  about  the 
middle  of  July,  in  brilliant  contrast  to  the  rich 
greens.  The  avalanche  or  deer-tongue  lily,  the 
buttercup,  anemone  and  cowslips  are  prominent 
as  spring-flowers,  coming  about  the  middle  of 
June,  following  closely  the  melting  snows.  Fol- 
lowing these,  come  the  potentilla,  several  forms 
of  asters,  the  rose-red  mimulus,  mountain  phlox, 
the  sweetly-scented  valerian,  the  pink,  yellow 
and  white  heathers.  Lyall’s  lupine  and  the  gen- 
tian are  two  beautiful  blue  flowers  of  autumn, 
continuing  until  shut  off  by  frosts.  These  and 
a liberal  variety  of  other  flowers  during  their 
short  season  flourish  with  all  the  splendor  of  a 
Burbank  masterpiece. 

From  close  approaches  the  camerist  finds  a 
wealth  of  possibilities  in  picturing  the  mountain 
and  surrounding  objects  by  instantaneous  expo- 
sures, without  ray-filter  or  tripod,  but  I would 
recommend  the  use  of  a tripod  for  timing  and 
accurate  composition,  and  a pale  filter  to  save 
the  delicate  contrasts  in  the  glacier-coloring, 
whereas  time  can  be  given  to  bring  out  the 
lightings  of  the  foreground. 

Overtiming  is  not  generally  to  be  feared  in 
mountainous  landscape-work,  as  is  supposed ; 
most  beginners  undertime  their  pictures.  In 
landscape  handwork  where  there  are  no  moving 
objects  to  consider,  a shutter  need  not  be  set 
faster  than  to  obviate  the  unsteadiness  of  the 
hand,  say  at  Vi 5 second. 

The  vacationist,  who  makes  pictures  inciden- 
tal to  the  outing  and  does  not  wish  to  be  en- 
cumbered by  weight,  will  find  a 4 x 5 the  best 
average  shape  and  size,  together  with  a lens  of 
ordinary  angle  and  about  6-inch  focus.  The 
use  of  films  on  a trip  up  the  mountain  is  advan- 
tageous, owing  to  their  light  weight  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  exposures  and  their  daylight- 
loading quality. 

In  picturing  the  mountain  from  near  posi- 
tions, where  an  immediate  foreground  of  green 
slopes  and  trees  comes  into  range,  in  full  sun- 
light during  mid-afternoon  in  summer,  a good 
average  exposure  would  be  two  seconds  at 
F/16,  with  a medium  filter  and  an  Inst.  Iso. 
or  yellow-sensitive  orthochromatic  plate. 

This  exposure  would  be  incorrect  when  work- 
ing on  the  glaciers.  Above  all  green  tints  where 
the  coloring  is  all-actinic,  lessen  the  exposure  to 
one-third,  and  on  the  mountain-summit,  above 
the  denser  air  and  moisture  where  light  is  clear 
from  etfery  direction,  one-fourth  of  the  time 
will  be  sufficient  for  snappy,  clear  results. 
With  stop  F/64  and  a medium  filter  I have  had 
good  results  with  one  second  exposure  in  pic- 
turing the  upper  glaciers  on  filmpaeks. 


In  making  pictures  of  the  formations  of  the 
glaciers  at  close  range,  it  is  possible  to  get  good 
results  instantaneously  with  a pale  filter,  using 
the  larger  stops  and  not  exceeding  1/25  second 
exposure.  Also,  good  pictures,  where  glacier 
contrasts  provide  them,  can  be  made  instanta- 
neously with  the  small  stops  without  a filter. 

A developer  that  has  been  used  some  and 
kept  a day  or  two  is  excellent  to  retain  the 
highly-actinic  detail,  and  to  produce  the  cleanest 
possible  negatives. 

It  is  well  to  make  duplicate  exposures  of 
important  subjects  so  as  to  obtain  negatives 
differing  in  the  scale  of  gradation. 

A negative  suited  to  green  Yelox  or  green 
Artura  is  appropriate  for  near  views  of  the 
mountain  with  park-like  foregrounds.  Such 
negatives  also  print  well  on  Cyko  Professional 
Platinum,  giving  the  appearance  of  a soft-sur- 
face steel-engraving.  Special  Portrait  Yelox  is 
a good  paper  for  normal  negatives ; it  has 
much  latitude  in  manipulation  by  varying  the 
developer  to  suit  the  negative.  Also  its  range 
in  brown  tones  from  warm  sepia  to  chocolate- 
brown  is  a desirable  quality.  During  picture- 
taking weather  the  air  is  generally  tranquil 
enough  around  the  base  of  the  mountain  to  per- 
mit work  with  a tripod  without  stay  or  braces. 
In  making  a tour  to  the  summit  I would  rec- 
ommend that  the  tripod  be  omitted  for  the  sake 
of  lightness,  carrying  the  camera  in  a case  fast- 
ened to  the  belt  around  the  waist,  thus  leaving 
the  arms  free.  No  better  place  can  be  found 
for  hand-camera  work  than  this  upper  world  of 
light. 

Another  good  and  simple  developer  for  films 
or  plates,  full  exposures,  or  even  overexposures, 
is  as  follows  : 


Water 16  ounces 

Eikonogeu  Vs  ounce 

Hydroquinone  30  grains 

Sodium  sulphite,  dry  100  grains 

Sodium  carbonate,  dry  •?•!«  ounce 

Potassium  iodide 16  grains 


Development  and  fixation  wfill  take  more 
time  than  with  ordinary  developers,  but  if  solu- 
tions are  kept  in  motion  during  development 
and  fixation,  clean  negatives  of  good  printing- 
color  will  result.  Exposures  developed  in  this 
appear  dim  and  foggy  upon  examination  during 
development,  but  give  them  plenty  of  develop- 
ment, and  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  fog 
when  fixation  is  complete. 

lx  the  first  place,  work.  Have  talent,  and 
you  shall  have  success.  — Edouard  Pailleron. 
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Constructive,  Helpful  Criticism 

SIGISMUND  BLUMANN 


JUDGMENT  tempered  with  mercy,  criti- 
cism mellowed  with  sympathy,  advice 
made  acceptable  with  kindness  — these  are 
the  qualities  which,  when  added  to  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  make  an  ideal  critic.  For,  mark 
you,  for  such  as  have  developed  the  critical 
faculty  at  the  cost  of  the  appreciative,  life  holds 
only  bitterness,  and  that  bitterness  they  diffuse. 

The  severest  critics  will  most  frequently  be 
found  to  be  mediocre  as  such  and  with  warped 
judgment.  Helpful  criticism  must  ever  be  con- 
structive. The  fault  may  be  evident  to  any 
scatter-brain,  but  the  wise  man  finds  the  remedy, 
and  gently  expounds  it. 

Nowhere  is  the  unmerciful  judge  so  preva- 
lent as  in  the  field  of  photography.  One 
expects  the  poor  fellow,  who  in  the  travail  of 
production  brings  forth  a print  that  is  a mere 
record,  to  look  with  embitterment  on  the  one 


who  makes  real  pictures.  The  motes  are  so 
evident,  the  beams  so  aggravating.  But  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  a worker  of  ability,  nay 
genius,  feels  the  oats  of  his  salon  award  (mixed 
metaphor)  and  on  a too  spirited  temperament 
rides,  rough  shod,  over  his  fellows. 

The  amateur  photographer  takes  to  this 
hobby,  most  frequently,  as  the  merest  diversion. 
He  begins  with  some  Christmas  box-camera, 
and  snaps  promiscuously  in  that  exhilaration 
that  comes  of  knowing  (or  thinking)  that  every 
exposure  gives  a picture.  The  knowledge  of 
art-principles  are  not  his.  He  wots  not  of  the 
possibilities  of  photography.  It  is  not  a serious 
matter,  but  all  fun.  Presently  there  dawns  a 
consciousness  of  deficiencies  — technical  ones 
first  — and  discontent  is  born.  Happy  he  if  at 
this  point  he  be  so  fortunate  as  to  know  one  who 
is  an  attained  pictorialist.  He  learns  by  seeing 
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better  things.  To  scoff  or  damn,  with  no  praise, 
were,  now,  to  spoil  the  possibility  of  another 
pictorialist.  Larger  pleasures  await  the  ini- 
tiated. Would  one  wilfully  keep  from  an- 
other the  sip  from  that  Pierian  fount  ? 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have  helped 
several  eminent  workers,  in  places  far  removed, 
with  kind  words  and  assurances  of  rewards  for 
their  efforts  to  advance.  Not  a few  are  kind 
enough  to  credit  me  with  the  incentive  that  has 
led  them  to  their  present  ability.  See,  then, 
what  I have  done  with  absolutely  no  ability  of 
my  own  as  a maker  of  pictures,  and  a pitiful 
lack  of  real  art-education.  Mine  has  been  the 
pleasure  to  produce  through  abler  hands  the 
glory  of  winning  through  better  efforts. 

In  the  old  days  when  the  little  brown  Photo- 
Beacon  made  its  monthly  assaults  on  public 


patronage,  F.  Dundas  Todd  set  an  example  of 
patience  and  forbearance.  The  pictures  that 
poured  into  his  office  for  praise,  not  criticism, 
were  many,  and  the  weakening  magazine  tottered 
under  the  disapproval  of  those  whose  prints  were 
not  reproduced  at  all  and  of  those  whose  prints 
were  published  but  not  on  a full  page.  He  not 
only  had  to  look  at  the  hundreds  of  snapshots  of 
the  baby,  the  calf,  the  barn,  the  new  post-office, 
and,  I blush  to  say,  the  photographer  taken  by 
himself,  but  there  were  long,  nerve-racking 
letters  to  read  — and  to  answer.  For,  dear 
reader,  they  must  all  be  answered.  Yet 
that  genial  Dundas  patiently  praised,  and  ju- 
diciously restrained,  and  helpfully  encouraged 
till  he  retired  into  an  obscurity  which  he  little 
deserved  but  for  which  I should  not  exchange, 
had  I it,  the  fame  of  the  British  Annual. 
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Wilson,  in  times  when  real  picture-makers 
were  few,  and  the  wet-process,  and  the  home- 
sensitized  albumen  paper,  and  the  fuming-box, 
and  inferior  fixing,  stained,  mealy,  fading  prints 
were  the  order  of  the  day,  spread  hope  and 
cheer,  and  guided  the  art  and  the  science  with 
his  kindliness  over  precarious  places. 

My  memory  of  the  real  American  Annual , 
in  the  dear,  old  days  of  the  Anthony  and  Scovill 
regime,  is  sweetened  by  the  spirit  of  helpfulness 
that  pervaded  it.  Somehow,  to  read  its  pages 
in  the  early  nineties  was  to  feel  that  photo- 
graphers, amateur  and  professional,  wherever 
found,  were  members  of  one  family. 

My  own  friend  Clute.  out  here  on  the  shores 
of  the  western  sea,  is  trying,  now  and  again,  to 
revive  the  departed  spirit.  My  more  recent 
friend,  Mr.  Watkins,  is  scheming  a campaign  in 


the  form  of  a series  of  articles  that  shall  re-create 
the  touch  of  hands  amongst  us.  They  should 
succeed.  Perhaps  they  may.  But  the  chill  of 
academic  frost  is  exceeding  cold.  The  salon, 
the  various  self-constituted  circles,  are  breeding 
academicians  at  the  cost  of  better  things. 

That  photography  has  advanced  so  wonder- 
fully is  not  for  a moment  to  be  attributed  to  the 
salon.  The  great  advances  have  been  made  by 
those  who  found  the  salons  inaccessible.  The 
managers  of  exhibitions  and  givers  of  awards 
sought  the  great  ones  out  and  exploited  them. 
Many  there  be,  to-day,  wrho  might  be  doing 
wonderful  things  with  the  camera  who  are 
striving  tooth  and  nail,  mind  and  faculties,  to 
conform  to  a tendency  to  win  a prize. 

And  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  unmerciful 
judges. 
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OF  the  older  processes,  such  as  that  of 
Seebeck,  in  which  silver  subchloride  is 
used  as  the  chromo-sensitive  surface, 
no  advance  has  been  made  in  the  last  twenty 
years,  nor  has  any  attention  been  paid  to  it, 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  fixing  the  results. 
It  remains  an  interesting  laboratory-experiment. 
Precisely  the  same  condition  prevails  as  regards 
the  Lippmann  process  of  interferential  color- 
photography,  the  last  work  of  any  value  being 
that  of  H.  E.  Ives  (1908)  and  Lehmann.  Carl 
Zeiss  has  placed  on  the  market  special  plate- 
holders  and  viewing-apparatus,  and  Jahr,  of 
Dresden,  has  commercialized  Lehmann’s  par- 
ticular plates  for  the  process.  The  reason  for 
the  neglect  of  this  process  is,  of  course,  the 
extreme  slowness  of  the  plates  and  the  neces- 
sarily long  exposures. 

The  diffraction  and  prismatic  dispersion- 
processes,  whilst  extremely  interesting,  are  not 
applicable  to  everyday  work ; therefore,  they 
will  remain  interesting  only  from  an  experi- 
mental point  of  view.  Rheinberg’s  improve- 
ments of  the  latter  process  (1912)  mark  a big 
advance,  however ; in  fact,  it  may  be  said  that 
this  is  the  first  really  practical  process  of  pris- 
matic dispersion. 

The  bleach-out  process  is  another  promising 
but  elusive  method,  in  which  big  advances  have 
been  made  in  the  last  ten  years ; but  we  are 
a long  way  from  the  ideal.  Just’s  discovery 
(1912)  of  the  increased  sensitizing-effect  of  some 
of  the  allyl  compounds  of  thiosinamin,  which  is 
as  much  as  twelve  times  that  of  thiosinamin 
itself,  the  use  of  which  was  patented  by  Smith 
(1910),  promises  much,  particularly  if  they  can 
he  used  with  Stobbe’s  fulgide  dyes,  which  are  so 
sensitive  that  they  will  bleach  out  in  two  min- 
utes. The  possibility  of  developing  such  pic- 
tures. as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Gebhardt  and 
Limmer,  opens  up  the  vista  of  a picture  in 
colors  being  taken  direct  in  the  camera.  Geb- 
hardt assumes  the  formation  of  a primary  or 
latent  image  of  a peroxide  of  the  dye,  which 
then  can  be  converted  into  the  leuco  or  color- 
less body  by  treatment  with  an  oxidizing-agent 
like  potassium  permanganate  or  hydrogen  per- 
oxide. (Development  hardly  seems  to  be  the 
fit  phrase  to  apply  to  a process  that  makes  a 
color  or  substance  disappear.)  Naturally,  the 
question  of  stability  of  such  pictures  at  once 


arises  in  one’s  mind,  but  apparently  removal  of 
the  sensitizer  and  treatment  with  molybdenum 
and  copper  salts  seems  to  confer  sufficient  sta- 
bility, provided  they  are  not  exposed  to  actual 
sunlight. 

The  three-color  process  is  suffering  from  a 
very  severe  slump,  except  for  commercial  print- 
ing, and  at  no  time  in  the  past  has  such  good 
work  been  turned  out  as  now.  The  finest 
prints  I have  seen  are  those  which  illustrate 
“ Farbenphotograpliie,”  edited  by  Professor 
Schmidt,  of  Karlsruhe,  and  published  by  See- 
mann,  of  Leipzig  ; this  is  a work  published  in 
twelve  parts,  dealing  with  Autochrome-photo- 
graphy and  each  containing  five  color-plates, 
about  7x9  inches,  almost  every  one  of  which 
is  worth  framing,  and  published  at  the  absurdly 
low  price  of  $6-00  ; even  some  of  the  covers 
to  the  monthly  fiction  magazines  here  are 
excellent.  This  improvement  is,  undoubtedly, 
the  result  of  the  improved  red  sensitiveness 
now  possible  in  dryplates  and  collodion-emul- 
sion — a better  understanding  of  the  theoretical 
requirements  of  the  process  and  the  improve- 
ments which  the  ink-maker  has  made  of  late 
years  in  his  inks. 

Whether  the  amateur  will  ever  adopt  the 
three-color  process  for  everyday  work,  is  an 
open  question.  Certainly  he  will  not  until  a 
satisfactory  and  reasonably-priced  one-exposure 
camera  is  on  the  market  and  a satisfactory  print- 
ing-process — or  rather  an  easy  one,  and  one  which 
entails  fewer  manipulations  than  existing  ones. 
The  latest  improvement  in  the  pinatype  process, 
just  published  by  Konig,  although  discovered 
by  Gleichman,  is  in  the  l ight  direction  ; in  this 
the  three  constituent  negatives  are  printed  on  to 
celluloid-films  sensitized  with  bichromated  gela- 
tine, the  exposure  being  made  through  the  cellu- 
loid. thus  doing  away  with  the  intermediate 
transparency  and  print-plates  that  were  hereto- 
fore necessary.  There  is  not.  of  course,  any- 
thing novel  in  this  method,  except  the  use  of 
the  pinatype  dyes  for  staining  the  hardened 
gelatine.  Mr.  F.  E.  Ives’  Tripak  process  has 
gone  into  the  melting-pot  to  emerge  presently  in 
an  improved  and  simplified  form. 

Bawtree’s  process,  to  which  considerable  at- 
tention has  been  recently  paid  in  England,  is 
after  all  nothing  more  than  a superimposed 
fish-glue  process,  for  which  is  claimed  as  the 
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essential  novelty  the  use  of  a basic  dye  as  a 
mordant  for  an  acid,  or  vice  versa.  This,  how- 
ever, is  no  novelty,  as  it  was  patented  by  John 
H.  Powrie,  on  this  side  in  1905,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  screen-plates. 

The  Raydex  process,  which  has  quite  recently 
been  commercially  introduced  in  England,  is 
the  Ozobrome  process  applied  to  three-color 
work.  Three  bromide  prints  are  made  from 
the  constituent  negatives  and  squeegeed  down 
in  contact  with  the  three-colored  tissues,  after 
they  have  been  bleached  in  the  special  solutions. 
After  brief  contact  the  tissue  is  stripped  and 
transferred  on  to  celluloid  with  which  it  is  de- 
veloped, exactly  like  a carbon  print,  and  then 
the  three  images  transferred  one  on  top  of  the 
other.  I made  some  experiments  with  this 
process  in  1907,  Manly,  the  inventor  of  Ozo- 
brome, supplying  the  tissues  and  solutions.  My 
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chief  trouble  was  the  stretching  of  the  paper, 
and,  as  other  work  cropped  up  in  which  I was 
more  interested,  it  was  abandoned. 

The  introduction  of  the  screen-plate  has  done 
more,  however,  to  kill  three-color  work  than 
anything  else,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we 
cannot  yet  obtain  satisfactory  prints  from  the 
same  on  paper ; but  this,  I believe,  is  merely  a 
question  of  time,  and  the  Paget  method,  which 
has  been  outlined  for  this,  would  seem  to  solve 
the  problem.  A positive  from  the  matrix-nega- 
tive is  made  on  a glass  plate  provided  with  the 
necessary  color-units,  and  the  silver  image  and 
color-elements  then  bodily  transferred  to  paper 
provided  with  a reflecting  silver  surface.  One 
can,  of  course,  see  many  chances  for  trouble 
ahead  ; but  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  overcome 
them.  In  the  first  place,  the  depth  of  color  of 
the  elements  must  necessarily  be  much  less  than 
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in  the  usual  screen-plate,  because  the  light  has 
first  to  pass  through  it  before  it  strikes  the  re- 
flective surface  and  then  again  pass  through  it 
before  reaching  the  eye.  Exactly  what  this 
means  can  easily  be  adjudged  by  placing  a 
color-filter  in  contact  with  paper  and  seeing  how 
much  darker  it  appears  than  when  looked 
through  — there  is  obviously  double  absorption. 

Screen-plate  photography  has  now  become  ex- 
tremely easy  and  relatively  cheap  by  the  dupli- 
cating-method, because  if  one  makes  a mistake 
in  exposure  it  is  only  the  panchromatic  plate 
that  is  lost ; further  than  that,  small  errors  in 
exposure  can  be  compensated  for  in  the  making 
of  the  positive,  and  any  number  of  positives  can 
be  made  from  the  one  matrix-negative. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  any  ques- 
tions of  history  or  patent-rights  ; but  it  may  be 
well  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  Ducos  du 
Hauron,  in  his  French  patent  83.901  of  1868, 
outlined  the  process  most  definitely,  and  that 
only  patents  for  particular  methods  of  forming 
the  color-elements  can  be  sustained  and  not  for 
any  particular  shape. 

With  regard  to  motion-pictures  in  colors, 
probably  every  one  is  familiar  with  the  Kine- 
macolor  results,  which  are  obtained  by  taking 
the  negatives  through  alternating  red  and  green 
filters  and  projecting  through  somewhat  similar 
screens.  Theoretically  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
correct  coloi'-rendering  by  means  of  two  colors 
only,  and  the  most  striking  defect  is  the  pecu- 
liar bronze-green  foliage.  Worse,  however, 
than  this  is  the  irritating  double  color-image 
that  occasionally  jumps  out  at  one.  This 
trouble  is  inherent  in  any  process  in  which  al- 
ternate pictures  are  obtained  in  different  colors, 
for  the  position  of  a moving  object  may  be  so 
different  in  successive  exposures  that  one  posi- 
tion is  recorded  only  through  the  green  filter 
and  the  other  through  the  red,  and  the  two 
images,  being  totally  dissimilar,  cannot  appear 
on  the  same  place  on  the  screen  and  lienee  we 
see,  instead  of  one  monochrome  image,  the  two 
constituents  in  two  colors. 

The  application  of  the  three-color  process  by 
projection  of  the  three  constituent  images  is 
much  more  promising,  though  the  optical  and 
mechanical  difficulties  to  be  overcome  are  not 
small.  The  most  successful  is  the  Gaumont 
process,  which  has  been  acquired  for  the  States 
by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company.  In  this,  I 
believe,  the  three  images  are  taken  simulta- 
neously and  projected  in  the  same  way,  so  that 
on  the  screen  there  is  an  actual  picture  in  colors, 
therefore  the  brain  has  not  to  blend  the  same. 
This  means  far  less  strain  on  the  eyes  and, 
naturally,  far  better  color-rendering.  It  may, 


of  course,  be  peculiar  in  my  case ; but  the 
Kinemacolor  always  gives  me  acute  neuralgia, 
due  to  the  rapid  alternation  of  the  red  and 
green. 

It  is  impossible  to  attempt  to  pass  in  review 
all  the  processes  that  have  of  late  been  patented 
for  motion-pictures  in  colors.  There  has  been 
the  most  virulent  outbreak  of  rabies  invento- 
rum,  particularly  in  England,  and  half  the 
patents  are  not  worth  the  paper  they  are  printed 
on,  being  old  in  principle,  and  the  other  half 
are  impracticable. 

There  are,  as  is  probably  well  known,  two 
distinct  methods  in  screen-plate  work  ; in  the 
one,  the  combined  or  direct  method,  the  emul- 
sion is  coated  on  to  the  screen-elements  and  the 
image  is  reversed  or  converted  into  a positive 
by  chemical  means.  In  the  other,  the  so-called 
separate  method,  the  plate  bearing  the  color- 
screen  elements  is  on  a separate  glass  and  is 
merely  pressed  into  contact  with  the  sensitive 
surface  during  exposure.  Obviously  one  “ tak- 
ing-screen,” as  this  is  called,  will  serve  for  any 
number  of  exposures. 

Another  great  advantage  of  the  separate  or 
duplicate  method  is  that  one  is  not  confined  to  a 
slow  emulsion,  nor  to  one  that  has  practically  no 
latitude  in  exposure.  The  emulsion  in  the  com- 
bined process  is  so  thin,  in  consequence  of  the 
subsequent  reversal,  that  there  is  no  latitude  in 
the  exposure.  With  the  separate  method  one 
can  choose  any  panchro-bathed  plate,  either  a 
fast  or  slow,  and  thus  obtain  the  full  latitude 
possible.  Just  which  to  choose  is  a matter  of 
taste  or  expediency.  The  factors  which  govern 
the  choice  are  obviously  the  speed  required,  the 
freedom  from  fog  and  the  absence  of  halation. 
The  greater  the  speed  the  wider  our  possibilities 
of  tackling  every  subject,  for  we  have  to  take 
into  consideration  the  reduction  of  the  initial 
speed  of  the  emulsion  by  the  screen-elements 
and  the  compensating-filter.  Thus,  for  instance, 
in  the  case  of  the  Autochrome  plate  the  initial 
speed  of  the  emulsion  is  36  Watkins ; but  this 
is  reduced  by  the  screen-elements  to  2.5  and 
further  reduced  by  the  compensating-filter  to  1 l/o. 
In  determining  the  speed  of  the  emulsion  it 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  higher  the 
speed  the  less  the  latitude  and  the  greater  the 
liability  to  fog.  On  the  other  hand,  the  only 
American  plate,  that  is,  the  only  hat.hed-plate 
made  here,  has  a general  speed  of  250  Watkins 
and  works  perfectly  free  from  fog  and  further 
it  can  be  obtained  backed,  which  is  an  enormous 
advantage. 

It  is  often  stated  that  one  of  the  advantages 
of  the  separate  method  is  that  one  can  compen- 
sate for  over-  or  underexposure  in  the  making 
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of  the  positive.  Theoretically  this  is  of  course 
true,  but  — and  this  is  a very  big  but  — it  would 
require  very  accurate  photo-chemical  measure- 
ments to  do  this.  Still  it  is  possible  to  improve 
matters  by  reducing  the  time  of  exposure  of  the 
transparency-plate  or  increasing  the  same  or 
cutting  down  or  increasing  the  duration  of 
development.  To  enter  into  this  question  at 
any  length  would  carry  us  too  far  a held ; but 
putting  the  matter  into  a rough  and  ready  form, 
one  may  say  that,  given  a good  negative,  if  we 
overexpose  our  positive  plate  we  shall  obtain 
our  color-slide  deficient  in  whites  and  the  gen- 
eral result  will  be  a lightening  of  all  the  colors. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  underexpose  we 
shall  have  our  shadows  lacking  in  color  and  the 
lighter  middle-tones  white  where  they  should  be 
tinted. 

Screen-  and  panchro-plates  must  be  worked  in 
the  dark,  or  else  by  a deep  green  light,  and  the 
formula  for  this  was  given  in  Photo-Era  for 
December,  1913,  page  288 ; but  even  with  this 
light  care  must  be  taken  not  unduly  to  expose 
the  plate  to  the  same. 

It  is  possible  also  partly  to  destroy  the  color- 
sensitiveness of  the  plate  by  a preliminary  bath, 
and  various  formulae  have  been  suggested  for 
this  purpose.  The  simplest  is  either  a three-per- 
cent solution  of  potassium  metabisulphite  or 
sodium  bisulphite  lye.  The  plate  must  be  im- 
mersed in  this  in  the  dark  and  gently  rocked 
for  about  two  minutes,  then  rinsed  for  three  or 
four  minutes  and  developed  in  the  usual  way, 
still  taking  precautions  to  shield  the  plate  from 
the  direct  rays  of  the  lamp.  Some  workers 
contend  that  after  the  use  of  this  bath  it  is 
possible  to  work  in  a bright  yellow  light.  Per- 
sonally I have  always  found  that  this  gives  fog 
and  I prefer  to  use  nothing  but  the  deep  green 
filter  ; but  then  I never  want  to  look  at  a plate 
during  development,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
advocates  of  this  plan  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
disabuse  themselves  of  the  old  error  that  they 
can  compensate  the  errors  of  exposure  by  varia- 
tion of  the  developer.  A far  better  method  is 
to  ensure,  as  far  as  possible,  correct  exposure  by 
means  of  an  exposure- meter,  such  as  the  Wat- 
kins Autochrome  exposure-meter,  and  adhere 
rigidly  to  the  simple  rules  of  accurate  tempera- 
ture and  duration  of  development. 

There  is  one  point  in  connection  with  color- 
plates  that  must  not  be  overlooked,  although  it 
applies  to  ordinary  work  as  well : it  is  in  the 
use  of  the  compensating-filter.  To  cut  down 
the  preponderating  blue  and  violet  sensitiveness 
of  the  emulsion,  allowance  must  be  made  for 
this  if  focusing  is  not  performed  with  the  filter 
in  position.  It  maybe  taken  as  an  axiom,  how- 


ever, that  the  filter  should  always  be  placed  in 
position  before  focusing.  When  the  filter  is 
placed  in  front  of  the  lens,  it  really  shifts  the 
plane  focused  on  slightly  nearer  the  lens  and 
the  image  must  necessarily  fall  slightly  behind 
the  usual  plane  of  the  focusing-screen,  but  this 
shift  is  so  small  that  it  may  be  totally  dis- 
regarded in  practice.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
the  filter  is  placed  behind  the  lens  the  shift  of 
the  image  is  appreciable  and  it  is  practically 
equal  to  one-third  the  thickness  of  the  filter. 

This  is  based  on  the  refraction  of  light 
through  a plane-parallel  plate  and  the  mathe- 
matical formula  is 

shift  = t — 1)  /ft 

in  which  ft  is  the  index  of  refraction  of  the 
glass,  which  we  may  always  assume  to  be  1.5, 
and  t ==  the  thickness  of  the  plate.  It  may  be 
noted  here  that  in  no  circumstances  should 
a filter  be  placed  between  the  combinations  of 
an  anastigmat,  as  in  all  such  lenses  the  separa- 
tion of  the  combinations  is  rigidly  determined 
by  the  lens-designer,  and  the  insertion  of  the 
filter  must  separate  the  nodal  planes  and  the 
result  may  be  a complete  upsetting  of  the  cor- 
rections of  the  aberrations. 

One  other  point  in  connection  with  the  filter 
may  not  be  amiss  and  that  is  its  area,  for  I have 
come  across  one  or  two  cases  in  which  unequal 
illumination  was  caused  at  the  edge  of  an  Au- 
tochrome by  vignetting  of  the  marginal  rays  by 
the  use  of  too  small  a filter.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  enter  into  the  mathematics  of  the  question, 
though  they  are  simple  enough ; but  the  simple 
rule  to  find  the  size  of  a filter  for  any  given 
plate  and  lens  is  : divide  the  aperture  of  the 
diaphragm  in  inches  by  the  focal  length  of  the 
lens,  multiply  by  the  diagonal  of  the  plate  and 
add  the  distance  of  the  filter  from  the  plane 
of  the  diaphragm.  To  take  an  actual  example, 
the  lens  used  has  a focal  length  of  5.3  inches, 
the  actual  diameter  of  the  largest  stop  is  0.8,  the 
filter  is  0.6  inches  from  the  stop-plane  and  the 
diagonal  of  the  plate,  a x T(4,  is  5.3  inches. 
Then  our  rule  gives  us 

0.8  5.3  X 5.3  -|-  0.6  = 1.4  inches. 

Obviously  one  should  take  the  aperture  of  the 
largest  diaphragm  that  will  be  used  and  then 
there  can  be  no  vignetting  with  smaller  ones. 
n? 

Art  is  the  science  of  the  Beautiful  and  to 
the  master  as  certain  as  one  and  one  to  the 
mathematician  make  two,  or  two  and  two  make 
four  — and  like  him  the  master  can  add  or  sub- 
tract combinations  at  will.  — Whistler. 
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EVERYBODY  has  a hobby.  My  broth- 
er’s is  a motor ; mine  is  a camera, 
which  makes,  in  this  instance,  a happy 
combination.  Very  often  he  invites  me  to  go 
along  with  him,  and  whenever  that  happens, 
I always  add  my  camera  to  the  necessaries  of 
the  tool-kit.  In  other  words,  I press  the  button 
and  he  does  the  rest  — in  the  way  of  transpor- 
tation. I wouldn’t  think  of  motoring,  in  any 
form,  without  taking  some  sort  of  a camera  as  a 
companion  to  record  the  scenes  and  happenings 
of  the  trip. 

It  is  certainly  a fine  thing  to  speed  along  in 
an  express-train  watching  the  ever-changing 
scenery  flash  by  ; but  no  matter  how  beautiful 
or  enticing  the  view  may  he,  on  goes  the  rush- 
ing train  and  the  thing  of  beauty,  far  from  be- 
ing “ a joy  forever,”  has  gone  forever.  Not  so 
with  the  motor.  It  will  load  along  (if  the  driver 
is  not  speed-crazy)  so  that  one  may  “ browse  ” 
on  the  passing  panorama  and  will  stop  at 
any  time  or  place  to  give  the  camera  an  inning. 
Sometimes,  it  is  true,  it  will  stop  in  a way  of  its 
own  where  no  stop  was  intended ; but  even  that 
gives  the  camera  an  added  opportunity  to  stray 
off  from  the  road  a hit  in  search  of  local 
color. 

My  brother  is  very  obliging  and  “ will  hold 
in  his  horses,”  so  to  speak,  allowing  me  to  snap 
choice  hits  of  scenery  or  happenings  of  inter- 
est. This  really  is  a great  concession,  on  his 
part ; for,  like  most  motorists,  he  is  mainly  in- 
terested in  but  two  things  — the  car  and  the  road 
ahead ; the  passing  objects  being  only  a neces- 
sary incident  to  the  journey.  He  watches  the 
action  of  the  machinery  and  the  condition  of  the 
road,  while  I keep  an  eye  open  for  the  pictur- 
esque. 

My  brother,  before  he  took  up  motoring, 
used  to  be  quite  an  expert  with  the  camera ; hut 
he  spends  so  much  time  now  “grooming”  the 
car,  that  the  camera  is  no  longer  of  any  inter- 
est to  him.  If  he  does,  by  chance,  happen  to 
attempt  a picture,  he  usually  manages  to  con- 
fuse the  working  of  the  camera  with  the  work- 
ing of  the  motor.  He  either  “ cranks  ” the 
film  as  if  it  had  a reluctant  carbureter  back  of 
it  and  shoots  away  past  the  next  exposure,  or 
he  relies  on  the  “ self-starter  ” and  doesn’t 
crank  at  all.  The  results  show  either  all  black 
or  all  blank. 

No  one  knows  what  would  happen  if  I at- 
tempted to  run  the  car.  I would  probably 


make  a big  “ overexposure  ” of  my  motor-igno- 
rance, and  endup  in  some  hospital  “ darkroom  ” 
to  be  “ fixed.”  However,  there  is  not  much 
danger  of  my  attempting  it,  and,  as  the  com- 
bination stands,  it  works  out  to  perfection. 

We  often  make  up  a load  and  take  day-trips 
into  the  country,  with  basket-luncheon  and  all 
the  necessaries  of  a real  picnic.  And  that’s 
just  what  it  is  — a real,  genuine  picnic.  We  eat, 
sprawl  out  on  the  grass,  and  romp  around 
through  the  woods  and  fields  like  a lot  of  chil- 
dren. Whatever  the  age,  youth  is  with  us  ; for 
the  breath  of  the  open  country  and  the  scent  of 
the  woods  bring  back  the  warmth  of  youth 
to  the  blood.  Old  age  departs  and  our  hearts 
beat  free  to  the  magic  of  the  open.  The  dust 
of  the  city  is  forgotten  for  a space,  and  God’s 
country  is  ours. 

All  through  spring,  summer  and  autumn  we 
drift  from  place  to  place,  the  motor  “ purring,” 
the  camera  “ snapping,”  until  winter  robes  the 
land  in  a mantle  of  white.  Then,  when  storm.- 
clouds  gather  and  snow-flakes  fly,  we  sit  around 
the  open  fire  and  swap  yarns  of  the  past  sea- 
son’s experiences.  It  is  then  that  the  camera 
comes  into  its  own.  No  matter  how  good  the 
story,  no  matter  how  faithfully  memory  may 
recall  certain  scenes,  the  camera  is  there,  with 
its  unfailing  record,  making  a reality  of  what 
would  appear  otherwise  only  a series  of  pleasant 
dreams. 

No  matter  how  you  travel,  whether  by  steam, 
electricity,  motor  or  on  foot,  accept  the  advice 
of  a well-known  advertisement  and  “ take  a 
camera  with  you.”  The  only  great  point  to 
bear  in  mind  is  that  the  slower  the  method  of 
travel,  the  greater  the  opportunity  for  its  enjoy- 
ment. The  greatest  field  for  the  camera  lies  in 
“ getting  close  to  nature,”  and  to  get  close  to 
nature  you  must  eliminate  speed.  If  you  can’t 
motor,  foot  it. 

Ng 

I think  one  reason  why  the  country  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  desirable  for  city  people, 
as  well  as  for  those  who  fortunately  are  born 
and  live  in  the  country,  is  because  we  are  get- 
ting acquainted  with  the  great  out-of-doors. 
And  the  camera  is  helping  to  do  this.  We  are 
a part  of  nature,  and  the  more  we  understand 
nature,  move  with  nature,  and  love  nature,  the 
healthier,  happier  and  more  useful  we  are. 

Elbert  Hubbard. 
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Pictorial  Landscape-Photography 

PAUL  LEWIS  ANDERSON 

Part  I — The  Subjective  Side 


SO  many  technical  articles  of  the  highest 
quality  have  appeared  in  Photo-Era  and 
in  other  magazines,  and  there  are  so 
many  text-hooks  giving  formulae,  that  it  would 
seem  superfluous  to  treat  of  such  matters  ex- 
tensively in  the  present  series,  even  apart  from 
the  fact  that  the  writer  believes  the  subjective 
qualities  to  be  a much  rarer  possession  than 
technical  skill.  Therefore,  these  articles  have 
been  written  more  with  a view  to  point  out  a 
method  of  approaching  the  cultivation  of  artis- 
tic vision  than  with  the  idea  of  furnishing  a 
technical  reference-book,  particularly  as  tech- 
nique cannot  be  taught  any  more  than  can  any 
other  subject.  In  the  last  analysis,  all  acquired 
knowledge  must  come  from  etfort  on  the  part 
of  the  student,  the  most  that  the  teacher  can 
do  being  to  indicate  the  direction  which  the 
studies  should  take.  Therefore,  in  the  following 
pages  technique  will  be  treated  more  suggestively 
than  didactically,  the  more  so  as  the  writer  be- 
lieves the  best  technique  to  be  the  simplest  that 
will  permit  the  worker  to  express  himself,  any 
addition  being  a hindrance  rather  than  a help. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  any  one  should  confine 
himself  to  ordinary  or  even  to  orthochromatic 
plates,  or  that  he  should  make  all  his  prints  in 
platinum  — this  is  not  to  simplify  technique, 
but  to  throw  away  the  advantages  offered  by 
panchromatic  plates  and  by  such  superior  print- 
ing-mediums as  carbon  and  gum  — but  the  fact 
remains  that  if  such  methods  will  invariably  do 
all  that  the  artist  wishes  them  to  do  it  is  foolish 
to  carry  technical  studies  any  further,  the  tech- 
nique of  photography  being  so  extensive  and  so 
complicated  — far  more  so  than  that  of  paint- 
ing — that  no  one  can  hope  to  know  all  of  it. 
Furthermore,  a man  may  be  a great  artist  with- 
out being  a great  technician,  provided  he  has 
something  to  express ; but  the  finest  technique 
will  leave  us  cold  if  it  expresses  no  spiritual 
quality.  In  short,  technique  may  be  regarded 
as  a tool,  and  it  is  as  foolish  for  a man  to  refine 
it  beyond  his  needs  as  it  would  be  for  a machin- 
ist to  insist  on  using  the  tools  of  a watchmaker, 
whereas  the  watchmaker  could  not  work  suc- 
cessfully with  the  coarser  appliances. 

It  is  astonishing  how  readily  one  who  is  en- 
deavoring to  express  himself  becomes  a good 
technician,  often  without  conscious  effort  in 
that  direction.  He  works  day  after  day,  striv- 


ing to  say  what  he  wishes,  with  repeated  failures 
and  discouragements,  and  finally  discovers  that 
his  efforts  have  resulted  in  the  development  of 
a degree  of  technical  skill  which,  a few  years 
before,  seemed  to  him  unattainable,  and  this 
consideration  may,  perhaps,  serve  to  encourage 
some  who  find  their  knowledge  insufficient  for 
the  ideals  which  they  entertain. 

No  specific  discussion  of  the  illustrations 
which  accompany  these  articles  will  be  under- 
taken, for  three  reasons.  First,  the  necessary 
limitations  are  such  that  a moderately-complete 
examination  of  the  individual  pictures  would 
occupy  an  unduly-large  proportion  of  the  space 
available.  Second,  it  is  very  difficult  — almost 
impossible — for  one  to  analyze  his  own  pic- 
tures. Third,  the  writer  feels  that  more  benefit 
will  result  if  the  principles  of  construction  are 
stated  and  the  student  is  left  to  make  his  own 
application  of  them,  than  if  their  relation  to 
finished  works  is  pointed  out  for  him  to  see 
without  effort. 

It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  a 
photograph  loses  at  both  ends  of  the  scale  when 
reproduced  in  halftone,  particularly  if  either 
pure  white  or  deep  black  be  included,  and  this 
loss  is  inherent  in  the  process,  and  is  not  to  be 
avoided,  no  matter  what  care  be  taken  with  the 
reproduction,  so  that  the  accompanying  repro- 
ductions are  not  necessarily  correct  in  their 
rendering  of  the  tonal  relationships  of  the 
originals. 

It  will  be  assumed  throughout  that  the  reader 
is  not  interested  in  producing  simple  records  of 
fact,  but  wishes  to  do  work  that  will  be  entitled 
to  be  called  art,  and  it  may  be  well  first  to  con- 
sider wherein  lies  the  difference.  A record- 
photograph  is,  as  the  name  implies,  a transcript 
of  some  scene,  without  the  photographer’s  hav- 
ing exercised  any  control  over  the  result ; but 
the  moment  an  effort  is  made  to  express  any 
feeling  or  emotion  the  product  becomes  in 
greater  or  less  degree  a work  of  art.  The  first 
and  simplest  form  is  that  in  which  the  worker 
has  felt  the  beauty  of  the  scene  and  has  attempted 
to  preserve  it  in  order  that  it  may  give  pleasure 
to  himself  or  to  others,  and  the  next  stage  in 
the  development  of  the  artist  comes  when  he 
feels  that  this  pleasure  might  be  increased  if  he 
modified  the  result,  whether  by  a change  in  the 
viewpoint,  by  choosing  a different  time  of  day 
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or  different  atmospheric  conditions,  or  by  work- 
ing on  either  negative  or  print.  The  prints 
made  during  the  first  stage  are  seldom  to  be 
differentiated  from  the  mere  record,  and  in  most 
cases  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  states 
of  mind  is  not  perceived  even  by  the  worker 
himself.  Then  comes  the  stage  in  which  the 
photographer  is  inspired  by  the  wish  to  express 
some  abstract  emotion,  so  that  others  may  feel 
what  he  felt  when  looking  at  the  scene,  and  in 
the  final  stage  he  endeavors  to  express  an 
emotion,  though  he  may  not  have  observed  any 
particular  landscape  which  aroused  it  in  him. 
So  it  will  be  seen  that  almost  anything  more 
than  the  merest  record  can  fairly  be  called  art, 
its  value  depending  on  the  skill  with  which  the 
artist  has  caused  others  to  feel  the  emotions 
which  he  wanted  to  express. 

A few  words  as  to  the  manner  in  which  a 
landscape,  or  a picture  of  one,  can  arouse  an 
abstract  emotion  may  not  be  out  of  place,  though 
a complete  discussion  of  this  fact  would  occupy 
too  much  space.  In  the  first  place,  all  our 
emotions  are  the  result  of  memories,  whether  of 
occurrences  that  have  taken  place  in  the  life  of 
the  individual  — and  may  perhaps  have  been 
forgotten  by  the  conscious  memory  — or  of 
occurrences  that  have  influenced  the  develop- 
ment of  the  race.  As  instances  of  the  latter 
type  we  may  give  the  fear  of  the  dark,  fear  of 
reptiles,  and  the  curious  fear  that  some  persons 
entertain  of  cats.  Often  these  fears  are  the 
direct  result  of  the  education  of  the  individual, 
but  frequently  they  cannot  be  traced  to  any  such 
source,  and  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  they 
are  the  result  of  atavistic  memories,  persisting 
in  the  race  through  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
years,  from  the  time  when  all  these  objects  of 
fear  were  perils  to  the  race.  Our  pleasurable 
emotions  may  be  referred  to  a similar  source, 
and,  since  the  mind  operates  largely  through 
association,  it  will  be  seen  that  a picture  which 
brings  to  mind  — whether  to  the  conscious 
mind  or  not  — a memory  of  any  sort,  will  arouse 
some  emotion  corresponding  to  the  image  called 
up.  It  may  be  added  that  the  racial  memories 
and  those  which  are  not  of  the  conscious  type 
are  more  powerful  than  those  which  are  asso- 
ciated with  some  definitely-remembered  scene 
or  occurrence. 

The  sentiments  which  may  be  aroused  by  a 
landscape-photograph  are  numerous,  joy,  horror, 
sadness,  calm,  peace  and  others  being  expressi- 
ble by  pure  landscape,  while  the  introduction 
of  figures  or  of  some  suggestion  of  life  affords 
the  possibility  to  express  still  more,  such  as 
sympathy  or  love,  though  here  we  begin  to  ap- 
proach the  realm  of  genre.  It  seems  to  be  gen- 


erally the  case  that  the  deeper  emotions  are  the 
quieter  ones,  and  the  worker  who  wishes  to 
produce  the  greatest  possible  effect  will  usually 
make  a greater  effort  to  arouse  these  than  to 
appeal  to  the  lighter  ones,  such  as  joy  or  amuse- 
ment. However,  strict  adherence  to  this  plan 
will  produce  monotony  of  results,  and  unless 
the  photographer  makes  only  a few  prints  in 
the  course  of  a year  will  quickly  cause  him  to 
repeat  himself.  The  writer  feels  it  to  be  a 
mistake  for  an  artist  to  specialize,  as  an  occa- 
sional excursion  into  portraiture  by  a landscape- 
worker,  or  into  genre  by  a portraitist,  will  result 
in  a fresher  viewpoint  when  the  artist  returns 
to  his  own  field.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
greatest  artists  have  never  confined  themselves 
to  their  specialties,  some  of  Rembrandt’s  finest 
work  having  been  in  landscape  or  still-life, 
while  Velasquez  did  genre  as  well  as  portraiture, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  others.  It  may  also 
be  well  to  note  that  under-production  is  to  be 
preferred  to  over-production,  for,  while  the 
former  means  only  less  technical  facility  than 
would  otherwise  be  possessed,  the  latter  means 
that  the  worker  is  putting  out  pictures  that  have 
not  been  carefully  considered,  and  this  results, 
not  only  in  immediate  inferiority,  but  in  a low- 
ering of  the  worker’s  standard. 

Since  we  have  found  that  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  the  landscape-photographer  is  to 
arouse  in  the  spectator  some  emotion,  we  may 
now  take  up  the  consideration  of  how  this  is  to 
be  accomplished,  and,  as  indicated  above,  there 
are  two  ways  to  approach  the  problem,  with  per- 
haps a third.  In  the  first  method  the  photo- 
grapher takes  his  camera  and  walks  about  the 
country  until  he  finds  some  scene  which,  by 
association  with  past  experiences,  either  individ- 
ual or  racial,  arouses  in  him  an  emotion,  when 
he  photographs  it,  and,  either  by  the  medium  of 
a straight  print,  or  after  manipulating  either 
negative  or  print  or  both,  succeeds  in  conveying 
to  others  the  sentiment  which  he  felt.  In  the 
second  method  the  photographer  decides  to  at- 
tempt the  expression  of  some  emotion,  and  goes 
to  some  spot  which  he  remembers  from  previous 
walks,  or  else  takes  his  camera  and  walks  about 
the  country  until  he  finds  something  which 
seems  a suitable  arrangement,  the  subsequent 
procedure  being  the  same  as  in  the  former 
case.  It  is  not  meant  that  the  worker  has  a 
definite  idea  that  he  is  going  to  try  to  arouse 
some  emotion  ; the  mental  attitude  is  almost 
always  unconscious,  and  when  this  is  not  so  the 
result  is  apt  to  be  unsuccessful,  but  the  photo- 
grapher has  an  undefined  feeling  of  some  sort 
which  impels  him  to  try  for  a certain  kind  of 
picture,  this  feeling  being,  as  a rule,  the  effect 
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of  either  the  weather  or  the  state  of  his  diges- 
tion. The  third  method  is  hardly  to  be  con- 
sidered a definite  means  of  approaching  the 
problem,  as  it  consists  in  photographing  any- 
thing which  conforms  to  certain  rather  elastic 
rules  of  composition,  and  working  on  the  nega- 
tive and  print  until  something  resembling  a 
picture  is  obtained.  The  second  method  is  the 
best,  and  is  most  likely  to  result  in  work  of  a 
high  type,  though  the  first  is  the  one  most 
usually  employed.  The  third  is  chiefly  adopted 
by  those  photographers  who  pride  themselves 
on  the  possession  of  “ temperament,”  and  it  is 
characteristic  of  this  class  that  they  are  the 
largest  producers  of  “ decorative  studies.”  In- 
cidentally, it  may  be  remarked  that  all  art  is 
“ decorative,”  even  in  its  applied  forms,  and 
that,  while  it  is  not  only  perfectly  proper  but 
also  necessary  to  make  studies,  these  should  not 


be  exhibited,  the  person  who  entitles  an  exhibi- 
tion-picture “ Study  ” simply  advertising  either 
his  own  affectation  or  his  paucity  of  imagina- 
tion. Many  prints  and  many  paintings  are 
shown  which  have  no  reason  to  exist  except 
that  they  are  pleasing  arrangements  of  line  and 
tone,  and,  though  some  of  them  are  undeniably 
beautiful  and  for  that  reason  are  valuable  addi- 
tions to  our  store  of  desirable  pictures,  possess- 
ing the  merit  which  attaches  to  everything  that 
makes  life  happier,  the  writer  feels  that  they 
do  not  represent  the  highest  development  of 
which  photography  is  capable.  The  Venus  de 
Medici  is  beautiful,  but  is  far  inferior  to  the 
Venus  de  Milo,  which,  by  the  way,  is  not  a 
Venus  but  a Victory.  In  other  words,  the  high- 
est form  of  art  is  that  which  is  not  merely  pleas- 
ing but  is  also  stimulating. 

(To  be  continued) 


How  to  Look  at  a Photograph 

F.  W.  MARLOW 


MOST  photographs,  particularly  small 
ones  of  landscapes,  street-scenes  and 
interiors,  fail  to  produce  their  full 
effect,  or  to  be  estimated  at  their  true  value,  be- 
cause they  are  not  looked  at  in  the  most  effec- 
tive way.  Take  as  an  example  a print  resulting 
from  a camera  with  a five-inch  focus  lens.  Such 
a print  is  usually  looked  at  with  both  eyes  open, 
and  held  at  a distance  of  twelve  inches  or  more. 

Now  a camera  is  essentially  a one-eyed  in- 
strument, or  at  any  rate,  it  views  the  object  to 
be  reproduced  from  a single  point,  the  optical  cen- 
ter of  the  lens.  The  object  must  be  looked  at, 
therefore,  with  one  eye  only,  and  from  a point 
corresponding  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  opti- 
cal center  of  the  lens  if  its  characteristics  as  it 
is  to  be  reproduced  in  the  camera  are  to  be  ap- 
preciated. Similarly  when  the  print  is  looked 
at,  one  eye  only  must  be  used  and  it  must  be 
placed  so  that  its  optical  center  (posterior  nodal 
point)  corresponds  very  closely  with  the  distance 
of  the  optical  center  of  the  camera-lens  from 
the  print.  Practically,  the  eye  of  the  observer 
must  be  about  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  dis- 
tant from  the  print,  and  this  usually  has  to  be 
accomplished  by  holding  a convex  lens  close  to 
the  eye  of  a little  longer  focus  than  that  of  the 
camera-lens.  The  object  of  the  lens  is  not  to 
magnify  the  picture,  but  to  enable  the  print  to 
be  placed  at  the  proper  distance  from  the  eye. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  when  a print  is 


looked  at  with  both  eyes  open,  binocular  vision 
emphasizes  the  flatness  of  the  paper  or  card  and 
this  tends  to  offset  the  illusion  of  greater  or  less 
distance  produced  by  the  light  and  shade  and 
perspective  of  the  print.  By  using  one  eye, 
alone,  the  impression  of  flatness  is  greatly  di- 
minished. If,  at  the  same  time,  the  eye  be 
placed  at  the  right  distance  from  the  print,  viz., 
the  focal  length  of  the  camera-lens,  everything 
is  seen  under  its  natural  angle  or  perspective 
and  the  picture  unfolds  itself  in  a remarkable 
way,  the  different  objects  receding  to  their 
proper  relative  distances,  making  details  very 
obvious  which  may  be  unnoticed  if  looked  at  in 
the  ordinary  way,  because  then  they  do  not 
occupy  their  proper  relations  to  the  other  ob- 
jects and  are  consequently  meaningless. 

This  method  of  looking  at  a photograph  gives 
depth  to  the  picture  and  proper  relative  distances 
to  the  various  objects  in  it,  and  the  effect  is  at 
least  equal  in  the  above-named  classes  of  sub- 
jects to  that  produced  by  the  stereoscope.  In 
fact,  that  I have  never  happened  to  meet  any 
one  to  whom  this  method  was  not  a novelty, 
leads  me  to  think  that  it  may  interest  Photo- 
Era  readers.  As  a sort  of  corollary  to  the 
above,  some  emphasis  may  be  laid  on  the  value 
of  using  one  eye.  alone,  to  help  decide  whether 
a landscape  or  other  scene  is  worth  taking.  If 
with  one  eye,  alone,  the  scene  looks  flat,  it  will 
not  make  a satisfactory  photograph. 
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Photographs  for  Illustration-Purposes 

Discriminating  readers  of  popular 

magazines  cannot  fail  to  have  noticed  the 
mediocrity  of  many  of  the  illustrations,  particu- 
larly those  made  by  the  writers  themselves.  Upon 
inquiry  it  will  be  found  that  the  narrators  of  per- 
sonal experiences  in  hunting  wild  animals  and 
foreign  travel,  for  instance,  have  little  or  no  pho- 
tographic ability  and.  consequently,  their  camera- 
illustrations  sadly  lack  technical  or  artistic  merit. 
Indeed,  sometimes  these  photographs  are  so 
badly  taken  as  to  convey  a very  inadequate  idea 
of  the  objects  or  scenes  represented,  and  it  would 
almost  seem  better  had  they  been  omitted  alto- 
gether. Yet,  meretricious  as  they  are,  such 
pictures  do  not  disturb  the  average  reader,  who 
is  interested  chiefly  in  the  narrative,  although 
it  is  true  that  faithful  and  well-executed  illustra- 
tions, whether  they  are  the  product  of  the  camera 
or  of  the  pencil,  add  considerably  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  text.  It  may  be  remembered  that 
several  years  ago  notable  expeditions  into  the 
wilds  of  Africa  were  provided  with  elaborate 
photographic  equipments  of  high  efficiency,  and 
yet  the  illustrations  which  accompanied  the  pub- 
lished accounts  of  those  thrilling  adventures  were 
generally  wretched  specimens  of  photography. 
But  the  personal  element  was  ever  present,  and 
thus  the  blurred  and  poorly-delineated  photo- 
graphs appeared  to  fulfil  their  mission. 

In  photographic  articles,  however,  the  illustra- 
tions are  required  to  be  of  the  highest  possible 
excellence,  inasmuch  as  they  serve  as  examples 
to  the  workers  for  whose  benefit  the  articles  are 
written.  Photo-Era  readers  are  familiar  with 
the  superb  quality  of  the  pictures  that  accom- 
pany the  articles  of  such  standard  writers  as 
Carine  and  Will  A.  Cadby,  W.  S.  Davis,  Julian 
A.  Dimock  and  Arthur  G.  Eldridge.  They 
understand,  too,  that  the  Editor  aims  to  present 
the  best  material  that  can  be  obtained,  and  would 
not  accept  pictures,  however  interesting  to  their 
authors,  that  are  crude  and  distorted,  and  dis- 
tressing to  persons  accustomed  to  see  only  the 
finest  products  of  the  camera.  Unless  the  writer 
of  an  article  on  the  photography  of  flowers  or 
of  child-life  is,  himself,  a capable  specialist,  he 
is  not  justified  to  express  himself  publicly  on  the 
subject.  The  camerist  who  is  eager  to  give  his 
fellow-workers  the  benefit  of  his  experience,  or 
desires  to  make  his  hobby  a source  of  profit. 


should  first  be  certain  that  his  technical  ability 
is,  at  least,  above  the  average.  Nothing  is  so 
convincing  of  the  technical  knowledge  of  a 
photographic  writer  as  a number  of  exemplary 
illustrations. 

Diagrams  and  drawings  which  illustrate  a 
piece  of  apparatus  or  an  accessory,  should  be 
neat  and  intelligible.  Unnatural  perspective 
should  be  avoided.  The  pen-and-ink  drawings 
of  home-made  apparatus  by  James  Thomson  are 
models  of  their  kind.  The  Editor  is  obliged 
frequently  to  decline  articles  which  are  written 
around  wretchedly-executed  photographs,  whose 
authors  actually  believe  that  the  photographic 
world  would  be  the  better  for  their  publication. 
The  adage,  “ Practise  what  you  preach,”  would 
seem  to  fit  ambitious  writers  of  little  practical 
experience.  Workers  of  this  class  forget  that 
a mere  crude  record  of  a cat  at  play,  in  which 
the  light,  setting  and  accessories  are  entirely  out 
of  harmony,  does  not  constitute  a satisfactory 
photograph.  The  excuse  — “I  had  to  take  it 
then  or  not  at  all,”  does  not  justify  such  an 
atrocious  performance.  It  only  emphasizes  the 
absence  of  such  important  desiderata  as  skill,  pa- 
tience and  ingenuity  — brilliantly  exemplified  by 
Kate  Hecht  in  her  remarkable  pictures  of  birds 
and  amphibia,  published  in  Photo-Era,  March, 
1914.  It  is  also  quite  possible  for  a camerist 
provided  with  an  ordinary  equipment  and  physi- 
cal courage  to  make  a successful  snapshot  of  an 
approaching  lion,  at  close  range,  and  save  his 
life  as  well  as  the  outfit.  Of  course,  he  must 
let  his  companion  make  the  other  shot.  It  is 
true,  nevertheless,  that  advice  on  any  photo- 
graphic topic  from  a recognized  authority  is 
effective  even  without  illustrations,  although  the 
latter  greatly  aid  the  reader. 

Although  Photo-Era  has  published,  from 
time  to  time,  superbly-taken  photographs  of 
mountain-scenery,  we  wish  that  such  subjects 
could  be  treated  with  the  breadth  of  suggestion 
characteristic  of  pictorial  landscape-photography. 
The  work  of  G.  R.  Ballance,  the  well-known 
portrayer  of  Swiss  Alpine  scenery,  while  ad- 
mirable technically,  possesses  artistic  feeling 
and  poetic  charm  that  is  distinctive.  Much  of 
this  is  due  to  the  use  of  a suitable  lens,  dryplate, 
color-screen  and  printing-medium  directed  by 
artistic  skill  and  judgment.  However,  the  re_ 
alistic  commercial  photograph  fulfils  its  mission 
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PHOTO-ERA 

MONTHLY  COMPETITION 

For  Advanced  Photographers 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month.  Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Monthly  Competition, 
383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention : Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  he  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  of  any  nature  sold 
by  any  dealer  or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo- 
Era.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first  prize  may  have  a 
solid  silver  cup,  of  original  and  artistic  design,  suitably 
engraved. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  any  camerist 
desiring  to  enter. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
uuaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  artistically  mounted.  Sepia-prints  on  rough 
paper  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  such  should 
be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P.  or  black- 
and-white  paper  having  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

3.  A package  of  prints  will  not  be  returned  unless  return- 
postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or  fraction 
is  sent  with  the  data. 

4-  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name , ad- 
dress, the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name  and  month  of 
the  competition , and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate 
or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanks  will  be  sent  upon  request.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  exactly 
for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise  re- 
quested by  the  contestant.  If  suitable,  they  will  be 
published  in  Photo-Era,  full  credit  in  each  case  being 
given  to  the  maker. 

6.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  enlargements 
greater  in  size  than  8 x 10  or  mounts  larger  than  12  x 15 
unless  they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff 
corrugated  board,  not  the  flexible  kind,  or  with  thin  wood- 
veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express,  Section 
D Rates,  very  cheaply  and  with  indemnity  against  loss. 

7.  The  prints  winning  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  in 
the  twelve  successive  competitions  of  every  year  consti- 
tute a circulating  collection  which  will  be  sent  for  public 
exhibition  to  camera-clubs,  art-clubs  and  educational 
institutions  throughout  the  country.  The  only  charge  is 
prepayment  of  expressage  to  the  next  destination  on  the 
route-list.  This  collection  is  every  year  of  rare  beauty 
and  exceptional  educational  value.  Persons  interested 
to  have  one  of  these  Photo-Era  prize-collections  shown 
in  their  home-city  will  please  communicate  with  the 
Editor  of  Photo-Era. 


Awards  — Telephoto-Work 

Closed  June  30,  1914 

First  Prize : J.  H.  Field. 

Second  Prize:  Fred  C.  Babcock. 

Third  Prize : Frank  X.  Flierl. 

Subjects  for  Competition 

“ Outdoor-Portraits.”  Closes  August  31. 

“ Waterscapes.”  Closes  September  30. 

“ Indoor-Portraits.”  Closes  October  31. 

“ Decorative  Applications.”  Closes  November  30. 
“ My  Home.”  Closes  December  31. 

“ Winter-Scenes.”  Closes  January  31. 

“General.”  Closes  February  28. 

“ Flashlights.”  Closes  March  31. 

“ Interiors  with  Figures.”  Closes  April  30. 
“Street-Scenes.”  Closes  May  31. 

“ Wet-Weather  Subjects.”  Closes  June  30. 
“Outdoor-Sports.”  Closes  July  31. 

“ Public  Buildings.”  Closes  August  31. 

“ Clouds  in  Landscape.”  Closes  September  30. 

“ Garden-Scenes.”  Closes  October  31. 

“ Vacation-Pictures.”  Closes  November  30. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Play  in  Two  Scenes 

Miss  Wyse  — And  I may  really  keep  this  photograph 
of  you,  Mr.  Simpkins  ? 

Simpkins  (flattered)  — Delighted,  I’m  sure  ! 

Miss  Wyse  (later,  to  her  maid)  — Marie,  take  this 
photograph  and  whenever  the  original  of  it  calls,  tell 
him  I’m  not  in. 
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Indoor-Portraits — Photo-Era  Competition 
Closes  October  31 

In  the  “good  (?)  old  days”  of  photography,  before 
the  advent  of  the  iconoclastic  amateur,  such  a thing 
as  “at-home”  photography  was  virtually  unknown. 
Those  were  the  days  when  the  thought  of  having  one's 
picture  taken  called  up  visions  of  barren,  dusty  attic 
rooms  with  painted  “ scenic  ” backgrounds,  artificial 
flowers,  grass  rugs  and  a feeling  of  cold  steel  at  the 
back  of  one’s  neck ! The  coming  of  the  venturesome 
amateur,  bound  by  no  traditions  and  confined  to  no  ruts, 
has  been  a large  influence  towards  the  revolutionary 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  methods  of  the  up- 
to-date  professional. 

Not  only  has  he  transformed  his  studio  into  a more 
“ home-like  ” place,  but  he  is  more  and  more  meeting 
the  amateur  on  his  own  ground  and  goiug  into  the 
homes  of  his  patrons,  portraying  them  in  the  environ- 
ment of  their  own  rooms. 

At-home  portraiture,  however,  though  sometimes 
invaded  by  the  professional,  is  still  a fruitful  field  for 
the  amateur  and  one  well  worthy  of  cultivation. 

The  equipment  necessary  is  not  great  or  complex. 
Almost  any  camera  that  does  good  work  in  other  fields 
will  lend  itself  to  this  use,  although  the  long-focus 
lenses  with  liberal  bellows-extension  are  most  generally 
desirable. 

It  is  not  infrequently  true  that  one  does  not  have  the 
full  use  of  one’s  lens  because  of  inadequate  bellows- 
length.  With  the  complete  double  lens,  too  large  an 
angle  is  included  and  the  figures  are  too  small.  If  one- 
half  of  the  lens  only  could  be  used,  the  angle  would  be 
less  and  better  results  obtainable;  but  because  of  the 
short  bellows  no  focus  can  be  obtained  with  the  single 
combination.  If  a new  equipment  is  under  considera- 
tion, one  of  the  so-called  “ view-cameras,”  v*  it  h a long 
bellows  and  a convertible  lens,  fits  one  for  almost  any 
kind  of  work  desired. 

For  indoor-work,  the  tripod  should  be  fitted  with  some 
sort  of  stay  to  prevent  the  legs  from  slipping  on  the 
hard-wood  floors  and  leaving  an  ugly  souvenir  of  one’s 
visit,  to  say  nothing  of  danger  to  the  equipment. 

Several  devices  intended  to  overcome  this  difficulty 
are  on  the  market.  Those  of  the  center-brace  variety 
are  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  tripod  rigid,  and  pre- 
venting a slip ; but  the  one  that  seems  best  to  solve  all 
problems  is  a light,  collapsible  tripod-stand,  consisting 
of  an  equilateral  triangle  of  wood  with  a caster  on  each 
corner  and  sockets  above  into  which  the  spikes  on  the 
tripod  legs  will  fit.  This  not  only  keeps  the  legs  in 
position,  but  allows  the  camera  to  be  moved  from  place 
to  place  with  ease.  Its  chief  drawback  is  that  it  moves 
too  easily  and,  unless  the  casters  are  wedged,  once  the 
proper  location  is  determined,  the  inserting  of  the  plate- 
holder  or  some  inadvertent  movement  is  likely  to  change 
the  position  enough  to  affect  results  very  seriously. 

If  much  work  is  to  be  done  with  children,  a tripod  that 
can  be  made  very  short  should  be  selected,  otherwise,  if 
the  camera  is  pointed  down  too  much,  the  head,  always 
large  in  proportion  during  childhood,  is  made  to  look 
altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body. 

The  height  of  the  camera  is  a question  of  great  im- 
portance, and  one  often  overlooked.  Particularly  do  the 
short-focus  lenses,  the  use  of  which  is  necessitated  by 
the  cramped  quarters  found  in  most  home-settings, 
require  great  care  to  avoid  distortion.  Unless  greatly 
exaggerated,  this  may  be  less  manifest  to  the  untrained 
eye  in  the  human  figure  than  in  the  straight  lines  of  a 
building,  for  instance,  which  converge  towards  the  top,  if 
the  camera  be  pointed  upwards. 


Perhaps  you  may  have  seen  pictures  of  a horse  and 
carriage  taken  from  a position  nearly  in  front  of  the 
horse,  when  the  horse’s  head  seemed  larger  than  the 
whole  carriage.  Distortion  in  portraiture  may  be  less 
obvious,  but  is  not  infrequently  present.  In  a seated, 
full-length  figure,  the  knees  and  feet,  and  sometimes  the 
hands  — if  allowed  to  project  towards  the  camera  — are 
rendered  much  too  large  for  the  size  of  the  head.  A 
side  view  of  the  figure  is  safer  with  the  camera  about 
opposite  the  shoulders  and  chest.  The  same  relative 
height  should  be  maintained  in  taking  a standing  pose, 
and  for  a large  head  the  lens  should  be  about  opposite 
the  point  of  the  nose. 

Much  is  claimed  for  the  change  of  expression  and 
general  character  obtained  by  placing  the  camera  at 
different  angles.  Apropos  of  which  is  the  story  of  the 
photographer  who  gained  the  abiding  wrath  of  Mrs. 
Henpeck  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  great  admiration  of 
her  spouse  by  taking  his  portrait  from  a low  viewpoint, 
making  him  large  and  imposing,  whereas  in  taking  the 
Mrs.  he  raised  his  camera  to  the  highest  point,  looking 
down  upon  and  dwarfing  her  imposing  aggressiveness. 

The  at-home  portrait  has  this  advantage  over  the  gal- 
lery product,  that  the  sitter  is  apt  to  be  more  at  ease 
among  home-surroundings  and  assumes  a more  natural 
pose.  The  object  of  the  photographer  should  be  to  do 
as  little  posing  as  possible.  Allow  the  sitter  to  take  a 
natural  position  and,  if  at  any  point  it  is  ungraceful, 
make  some  suggestion  of  change  in  the  pose  without 
calling  attention  to  any  particular  member  — an  awk- 
ward hand,  for  instance  — as  the  effect  is  often  to 
center  attention  and  make  it  at  once  more  stiff  and 
ungainly.  Directions  to  turn  the  head  this  way  or  that, 
raise  or  lower  the  chin,  tip  the  top  of  the  head  to  right 
or  left,  will  almost  invariably  perplex  the  sitter  and  re- 
sult in  a forced  and  unnatural  position.  Far  better  to 
delay  a little  and  when  some  pleasing  position  is  ob- 
served ask  that  it  be  held  for  a moment.  It  may  not  be 
as  “ artistic  ” (alas,  poor  abused  word !),  but  will  surely 
be  more  characteristic  of  the  sitter  and  that  is  the 
“ consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.” 

Perhaps  we  insist  too  frequently  on  simplicity  as  the 
great  desideratum  in  all  branches  of  photography,  but 
particularly  is  complexity  the  bane  of  at-home  por- 
traits. 

I fear  that  the  fault  is  inherent  in  our  American 
homes.  They  partake  of  our  characteristics  as  a nation 
and  lack  repose  and  quietness.  “ Noisy  ” wall-paper 
and  excess  of  furniture  and  bric-a-brac  are  all  too  prev- 
alent and  must  be  eliminated  or  made  as  inconspicuous 
as  may  be  by  the  photographer  who  aspires  to  the  pic- 
torial. 

Lighting  is  a study  in  itself  and  is  one  of  the  great 
problems  in  at-home  work.  One  desires  all  the  light 
possible  so  that  the  exposure  may  be  reasonably  brief, 
and  yet  light  from  more  than  one  direction  is  hard  to 
manage  with  good  results  and  a flood  of  light  directly 
from  the  front  erases  all  expression  and  modeling. 
Many  good  workers  are  using  the  double  lighting  just 
now.  with  some  very  interesting  results;  but  it  must  be 
handled  carefully  and  one  light  kept  entirely  subordi- 
nate to  the  other. 

A very  pretty  lighting  is  obtained  by  seating  your 
fignre  near  a window,  a part  of  which  may  be  included 
if  desired,  and  allowing  just  enough  light  from  another 
window  or  a reflector  to  lighten  the  otherwise  too  heavy 
shadows.  A full  exposure  must  be  given  such  subjects, 
otherwise  the  window  will  come  out  far  too  white  for 
the  rest  of  the  picture. 

Both  on  account  of  the  desirability  of  short  exposure 
and  because  a certain  softness  of  background  is  pleas- 
ing, the  largest  opening  should  be  used,  as  a rule. 
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For  bust-portraits,  a plain,  medium-toned  ground  is 
good  and,  if  the  sitter  is  placed  quite  near  a window,  the 
lower  third  of  which  has  been  covered  with  a dark 
cloth,  the  desirable  45  degrees  lighting  should  be  ob- 
tained. Too  large  a head  should  not  be  attempted, 
unless  one  can  do  something  in  the  way  of  retouching. 

Katherine  Binoham. 

Remedying  Defects 

Fortunate  is  the  person  who  has  not  one  or  more 
pet  negatives  that  suffer  from  some  blemish  or  defect 
which  greatly  mars  his  pleasure  in  the  prints  obtained. 

Perhaps  it  savors  a bit  of  Ireland  to  say  that  the  best 
way  to  remedy  most  such  defects  is  not  to  allow  them 
to  occur  in  the  first  place. 

“ Cleanliness  is  surely  next  to  godliness  ” in  all  mat- 
ters photographic.  More  blemishes  are  caused  by 
carelessness  in  guarding  against  dust  and  impurities 
than  in  any  other  way.  The  interior  of  plateholders 
must  be  dusted  frequently  and  the  surface  of  the  plate 
freed  from  dust  and  grit  before  placing  in  the  holder. 
In  developing,  the  use  of  a tuft  of  cotton  to  go  over 
the  surface  of  the  plate  lightly  under  the  developer  will 
prevent  spots  from  bubbles  or  dust,  and  care  in  handling 
will  obviate  many  finger-marks  and  frilled  edges. 

When  these  spots  have  made  their  appearance,  how- 
ever, the  case  is  not  hopeless.  The  object  is  to  so 
“ doctor  ” the  negative  that  as  little  work  as  possible 
need  be  done  on  the  print.  To  this  end,  match  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  color  of  your  negative  by  a mixture  of 
Ivory-black  and  Neutral-tint  watercolor-paints.  Use 
very  little  water  and  let  the  color  dry  down ; then  with 
a camel-hair  or  sable  brush  that  will  make  a good  point 
take  up  a little  color  and  apply  to  the  pinholes  or  dust- 
spots.  The  brush  should  be  nearly  dry,  and  I find  that 
the  color  “ takes”  better  if  the  brush  is  moistened  with 
the  lips.  On  the  denser  portions  the  color  can  be  used 
very  strong,  but  must  be  thinned  for  the  weaker  por- 
tions. If  the  brush  is  too  wet,  the  color  will  be  left  in  a 
dark  ring  with  a clear  spot  in  the  center.  If  the  spot  is 
large,  a stipple  with  a quite  dry  brush  can  be  used  sat- 
isfactorily. If  the  spots  have  been  made  too  dark,  they 
will  show  as  white  spots  on  the  print  and  to  obliterate 
them  they  can  be  touched  out  in  precisely  the  same  way 
as  from  the  negative. 

If  the  plate  shows  uneven  development,  and  lighter 
spots  or  lines  appear,  the  best  treatment  is  with  pencil 
and  retouching-varnish.  The  varnish  can  be  obtained 
of  any  photographic  dealer  and  any  smooth,  hard-leaded 
pencil  sharpened  to  a very  long,  slender  point  will  an- 
swer for  this  purpose.  Put  a drop  of  the  varnish  on 
the  spot  to  be  treated  and  spread  smoothly  with  a soft 
piece  of  old  linen.  Let  dry  for  a moment,  then,  holding 
the  plate  so  that  the  light  is  evenly  distributed,  as  by  a 
smooth  piece  of  white  paper,  take  your  pencil  and, 
touching  very  lightly  with  a series  of  little  curved  lines 
or  dots — as  you  find  easiest  after  a little  experimenting  — 
fill  in  the  space  as  evenly  as  possible,  matching  any  va- 
riation of  tone  in  the  image.  If  the  first  attempt  is  not 
successful,  the  varnish  can  be  removed  with  a tuft  of 
cotton  wet  in  wood  alcohol  and  the  process  repeated. 

K.  B. 

Good  Prints  from  Stale  Bromide  Paper 

No  doubt  many,  like  myself,  have  wasted  both  time 
and  materials  in  the  endeavor  to  make  enlargements 
from  their  negatives  upon  bromide  paper  which  has  be- 
come degraded,  either  from  being  kept  in  stock  too  long, 
badly  stored,  or  accidentally  exposed  to  unsafe  light, 
the  result  being  flat,  muddy  prints. 

Of  course,  the  best  way  to  avoid  this  waste  and  an- 
noyance is  obvious  — to  buy  the  goods  from  a reputable 


dealer,  which  is  a guaranty  of  their  freshness,  and  to 
buy  goods  of  standard  quality,  the  manufacturers  of 
which  have  a reputation  to  maintain.  The  first  cost  may 
be  a little  more,  but  it  is  true  economy,  writes  Frederick 
W.  Burnett  in  Photography  and  Focus. 

When  by  these  means  we  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  the  goods  obtained  are  fresh  and  reliable, 
one  should  make  provision  for  storing  paper  where 
neither  light  nor  fqmes  of  gas  nor  chemicals  can  harm  it. 

Should  the  reader,  however,  happen  to  have  on  hand 
bromide  paper  which  for  one  of  the  above  reasons  may 
have  become  unfit  for  use,  he  may  be  glad  to  know  that 
it  need  not  be  thrown  away,  but  can  be  made  to  produce 
prints  as  clean  and  bright  as  can  be  obtained  on  quite 
fresh  paper,  and  with  very  little  trouble  or  cost.  To  do 
this  the  first  thing  is  to  immerse  the  defective  sheets  of 
paper,  of  course  in  the  darkroom,  for  one  minute  in  the 
following  solution  : 


Potassium  permanganate 1 grain 

Sulphuric  acid  6 minims 

Water 10  ounces 


The  paper  is  transferred  direct  from  this  bath  to  one 
consisting  of  twenty  grains  of  sodium  sulphite  to  each 
ounce  of  water.  It  is  allowed  to  remain  in  this  for  one 
minute,  is  then  rinsed,  and  can  be  put,  wet  as  it  is,  on 
the  enlarging-easel,  and  exposed  right  away.  Or  it  may 
be  dried  and  kept  for  future  use.  In  either  case  the  ex- 
posure will  need  be  about  double  that  usually  given. 

I bought  a packet  of  paper  nine  months  ago  which 
defied  my  best  efforts  to  produce  a decent  print,  al- 
though I made  up  two  lots  of  fresh  developer  with  per- 
fectly fresh  chemicals.  The  paper  was  thrown  aside  as 
useless,  and  has  been  on  a shelf,  loosely  wrapped  in  the 
usual  paper  without  any  envelope  to  protect  it,  until  a 
few  weeks  ago,  when,  having  determined  to  make  a 
trial  of  this  plan  with  it,  I got  the  first  decent  print 
which  that  particular  packet  of  paper  has  yielded. 

Enlarged  Negative-Quality 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  to  produce  an  enlarged  nega- 
tive which  shall  be  indistinguishable  from  a direct  one, 
at  all  events  if  the  enlargement  is  one  of  two  or  more 
diameters.  There  is  nevertheless  a great  difference  in 
quality  between  some  enlarged  negatives  and  others. 
Poor  enlarged  negatives  usually  show  a granularity  and 
a flattening  out  of  the  tones  at  both  ends  of  the  scale. 
These  defects  are  attributable  to  unsuitable  original 
negatives  and  to  unsuitable  positives.  If  the  original  is 
a soft,  delicate  negative,  an  enlarged  positive  may  be 
made  in  the  lantern  or  a contact  positive,  using  in  the 
latter  case  a plate  which  will  give  a very  fine  grain. 
But  if  there  is  any  tendency  to  harshness  or  excess  of 
vigor,  the  positive  should  be  made  by  the  carbon  process, 
and  some  lessening  of  contrast  obtained  without,  how- 
ever, any  loss  of  gradation.  We  know  that  certain  au- 
thorities are  averse  from  the  use  of  ground  glass  between 
the  illuminant  and  the  condensor  when  working  with  an 
artificial-light  enlarging-apparatus,  but  our  own  experi- 
ence has  proved  to  us  conclusively  that  very  much  better 
quality  of  result  is  obtained  when  one  or  two  sheets  of 
finely-ground  glass  are  so  interposed.  Underexposure 
must  be  rigidly  guarded  against,  and  while  we  do  not 
advocate  the  employment  of  a rapid  plate  we  think  a 
very  slow  one  is  undesirable.  In  our  hands  a plate  of 
medium  speed  always  works  well,  and  we  endeavor  to 
give  such  an  exposure,  whether  for  a transparency  in 
the  lantern  or  a negative,  as  shall  develop  in  three 
to  four  minutes,  the  least-exposed  portions  of  the  plate 
being  then  well  grayed  over,  using  a standard  Rodina! 
developer.  — The  British  Journal  of  Photography . 
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Universal  Developers 
VII.  — Dianol 

This  is  a preparation  of  oxalate  of  diamido-phenol  or 
amidol,  which  is  claimed  to  be  rather  more  soluble  than 
the  hydrochloride,  the  usual  salt  employed.  Like  ami- 
dol it  is  a powerful  and  rapid  developer,  giving  excel- 
lent detail  and  permitting  full  development  in  2 to  4 
minutes,  rendering  it  admirable  for  instantaneous  and 
portrait-work.  Also,  like  amidol,  it  acts  in  the  pres- 
ence of  sodium  sulphite  without  an  alkali,  thus  permit- 
ting prolonged  use  of  strong  solutions  without  ill  ef- 
fects upon  the  emulsion  or  noxious  action  upon  the  skin. 
In  tank-development  the  absence  of  alkali  reduces  to  a 
minimum  the  tendency  toward  frilling,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  more  concentrated  tray-solutions  in  hot  weather 
or  the  tropics.  By  regulating  the  degree  of  dilution 
and  the  proportion  of  sulphite,  one  has  an  easy  means 
of  control.  Thus,  the  more  water  the  less  contrast  and 
the  more  sulphite  the  more  detail.  Dianol  produces 
rich,  vigorous  blue-black  tones  and  pure  whites  without 
fog  and  so  is  excellent  for  developing-paper  and  lantern- 
slides.  As  in  the  case  of  amidol,  Dianol  deteriorates 
rapidly  in  solution,  but  it  is  so  readily  soluble  that  it  is 
customary  and  an  easy  matter  to  add  Dianol  crystals  to 
a solution  of  sodium  sulphite  when  needed  for  use. 

The  sulphite  solution  is  as  follows  : 


Water 16  ounces 

Sodium  sulphite,  anhydrous (4  ounce 

The  factor  is  18. 


The  resulting  negative  will  show  less  density  than  by 
using  the  normal  solution,  but  it  will  be  soft  and  with 
the  maximum  of  details. 

With  an  overexposed  plate,  highlights  and  detail 
develop  all  at  once.  The  first  outlines  of  the  image 
appear  in  7 to  11  seconds.  Then  add  1 dram  (1  tea- 
spoonful) of  a ten-percent  solution  of  potassium  bro- 
mide (1  ounce  bromide  to  10  ounces  water)  for  every 
ounce  of  normal  solution  used  in  the  tray. 

Development  will  last  from  5 to  6 minutes. 

The  Dianol  normal  solution  may  be  used  repeatedly 
for  a full  day,  if  not  unnecessarily  exposed  to  the  air, 
by  being  left  in  the  developing-dish  when  not  needed. 
The  solution  is  so  quickly  made  up  that  it  is  utterly 
useless  to  keep  it  longer  than  one  day. 

16  ounces  of  normal  solution  will  develop  2 dozen 
5x7  plates. 


30-minute  Tank-Developer  (65  degrees  F.)  : 


Water  

1800  c.c. 

60 

ounces 

Sodium  sulphite,  anhydrous 

12  grams 

180 

grains 

Dianol  

3 grams 

45 

grains 

Potassium  bromide  (ten- 

percent  solution) 

15  c.c. 

% 

ounce 

For  Lantern-Slides,  the  following  : 


Water 1000  c.c. 

Sodium  sulphite,  anhydrous  30  grams 

Dianol 10  grams 

Potassiumbromide  (ten-per- 
cent solution)  10  c.c. 


2 ounces 
30  grains 
10  grains 

10  minims 


To  prepare  the  developer  when  needed  for  use,  add 
10  grains  of  Dianol  to  every  4 ounces  of  sulphite  solu- 
tion. For  known  underexposures,  add  more  sxdphite 
solution ; for  overexposures,  add  more  Dianol.  The 
image  appears  rapidly  as  soon  as  the  developer  is  poured 
over  the  plate,  and  for  that  reason  uneven  development 
must  be  avoided  by  using  enough  solution  immediately 
to  cover  the  plate.  Density  is  obtained  by  further  de- 
velopment after  all  the  details  are  visible,  usually  a total 
of  2 to  4 minutes. 

One  can  judge  of  the  correctness  of  exposure  by  the 
time  elapsing  before  the  appearance  of  the  first  out- 
lines of  the  image.  At  a temperature  of  60  degrees  to 
65  degrees  F.,  the  first  outlines  ought  to  appear  in 
from  12  to  17  seconds,  and  the  total  duration  of  devel- 
opment ought  to  be  from  3 Vs  to  4 minutes. 

With  an  underexposed  plate,  it  will  take  18  to  21 
seconds  for  the  outlines  of  the  image  to  appear.  Then 
add  to  the  quantity  of  normal  solution  already  in  the 
tray  an  equal  bulk  of  a ten-percent  solution  of  sodium 
sulphite  (1  ounce  sulphite  to  10  ounces  water).  If  it 
takes  more  than  21  seconds  for  the  outline  to  appear, 
add  to  the  normal  solution  twice  its  bulk  of  the  ten-per- 
cent  sodium  sulphite  solution.  Development  will  last 
about  4 minutes. 


For  Bromide  Papers  take  : 


Water 1000  c.c.  32 

Sodium  sulphite,  anhydrous  15  grams  (4 

Dianol 5 grams  80 

Potassium  bromide  (ten-per- 

cent  solution)  2 c.c.  30 


ounces 

ounce 

grains 

minims 


For  Gaslight  Papers  use  : 


Water 1000  c.c. 

Sodium  sulphite,  anhydrous  30  grams 

Dianol 5 grams 

Potassium  bromide  (ten-per- 
cent solution) 5 c.c. 


32  ounces 
1 ounce 
80  grains 

80  minims 


The  quantity  of  bromide  should  vary  according  to  the 
kind  of  paper  and  the  tone  desired.  This  formula  gives 
blue-black  tones.  For  warm  tones,  increase  the  quan- 
tity of  bromide  until  the  desired  tone  is  obtained. 

For  glossy  papers,  subject  to  friction-marks,  the  above 
solution  may  be  rendered  non-abrasive  by  adding  10  c.c. 
(2(4  drams)  of  a ten-percent  potassium  iodide  solution 
(1  ounce  iodide  to  10  ounces  water).  Then  the  prints 
will  turn  yellow  in  the  whites  and  remain  so  until  thor- 
oughly fixed. 
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A Resume  of  Sulphide-Toning 

Sulphide-toning  is  now  very  widely  practised,  but 
those  who  see  a great  many  such  prints  by  different  work- 
ers know  that  the  results  which  the  method  yields  in  vari- 
ous hands  are  very  different.  Some  of  these  differences 
are  attributed  to  variations  in  the  baths  employed,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  see  why  this  should  cause  any  such  re- 
sult. A bromide  print  has,  or  should  have,  an  image  of 
pure  metallic  silver,  which  sulphide-toning  changes  to 
one  of  pure  silver  sulphide;  and,  on  the  face  of  it,  the 
appearance  of  such  changed  image  should  be  the  same, 
whatever  are  the  routes  by  which  that  end  is  reached. 
Experiments  with  different  methods  and  formulae  tend 
to  confirm  this,  when  each  method  is  carried  out  as  it 
should  be  ; so  that  we  are  driven  to  conclude  that  more 
depends  on  the  carefulness  with  which  whatever  process 
chosen  is  worked  out  than  upon  the  choice  of  method. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  various  bleaehing- 
solutions,  so-called,  for  some  of  them  do  not  actually 
“ bleach  ” the  print,  though  all  more  or  less  lighten  it. 
The  popular  one  is  that  employing  potassium  ferricya- 
nide  and  bromide ; and  one  of  the  reasons  for  its  popu- 
larity is  that  it  requires  no  washing  between  bleaching 
and  darkening.  A very  good  one  is  acidified  bichromate, 
and  another  is  the  solution  of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide, 
which  was  that  first  advocated  by  Mr.  Blake  Smith.  But 
the  former  needs  thorough  washing  and  the  latter  a 
sulphite  bath. 

Any  one  of  these,  it  may  be  noted,  converts  the  silver 
image  into  a salt  of  silver,  which  is  soluble  in  hypo  ; so 
that  unless  the  print  has  been  thoroughly  washed  after 
fixing,  any  traces  of  hypo  left  in  it  will  tend  to  reduce 
it  and  give  a weak  result.  On  the  other  hand,  any 
silver  salt  left  in  the  print  in  consequence  of  insufficient 
fixing  will  be  darkened  by  the  sulphide  and  will  cause 
stains.  We  see,  therefore,  the  supreme  importance  in 
this  process  of  having,  to  start  with,  a print  that  has 
been  thoroughly  fixed  and  washed. 


As  far  as  the  conversion  of  the  bleached  image  into 
silver  sulphide  is  concerned,  there  is  little  or  no  per- 
ceptible difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  final  result, 
whatever  sulphide  is  employed.  Liver  of  sulphur,  a 
crude  form  of  potassium  sulphide,  may  be  used,  a piece 
the  size  of  a pea  being  dissolved  in  four  or  five  ounces 
of  water.  It  is  not  a very  pure  preparation,  however, 
and  is  not  to  be  recommended. 

Sodium  sulphide,  which  was  advocated  in  these 
columns  by  Mr.  Blake  Smith  in  an  important  article 
from  which  the  popularity  of  sulphur-toning  dates,  is 
used  more  than  any  other,  and  should  be  quite  satis- 
factory with  due  care.  It  is  open  to  the  objection,  how- 
ever, that  it  keeps  badly,  both  in  the  dry  state  (which 
soon  passes  into  a wet  one)  or  in  solution.  One  of  the 
results  of  its  decomposition  in  solution  is  hypo,  and  the 
presence  of  even  a slight  trace  of  hypo  in  the  sulphide 
bath  is  fatal  to  a good  tone.  It  at  once  attacks  and 
weakens  the  bleached  image,  giving  a washed-out 
yellow-looking  picture,  such  as  is  only  too  common. 
Freshly  prepared,  it  is  free  from  this  defect. 

For  convenience  and  reliability,  the  liquid  known  as 
ammonium  sulphide  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  best.  It 
keeps  fairly  well  in  a stoppered  bottle,  and  a few  drops 
of  it  added  to  half  a pint  of  water  provides  a darkening- 
bath  ready  for  use  at  once.  It  smells  stronger  than  the 
sodium  sulphide  solution,  but  this  will  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  any  very  great  objection. 

The  general  offensiveness  of  these  sulphide  solutions 
can  be  lessened  by  dissolving  a few  grains  of  potassium 
permanganate  in  half  a pint  or  so  of  water  — the 
strength  is  not  important  — and  using  this  to  rinse  out 
the  measures,  dishes  and  sink  as  soon  as  the  sulphide 
has  been  used. 

All  the  sulphide  solutions  react  injuriously  upon  gela- 
tine and  tend  to  soften  the  surface  of  the  print,  and  so  to 
cause  blisters  or  reticulation.  This  can  be  prevented  to 
a great  extent  by  hardening  the  print  by  placing  it  for 
a few  minutes,  before  toning,  in  a solution  of  formalin 
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one  part,  water  six  or  eight  parts.  It  is  then  rinsed  in 
two  or  three  changes  of  water  and  toned. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  dispense  with  this  hardening, 
if  care  is  taken  to  have  the  sulphide  solutions  suffi- 
ciently dilute,  but  in  hot  weather  the  formalin  bath  is  a 
wise  precaution. 

Success  in  sulphide-toning,  however,  will  be  found  to 
turn  more  upon  the  quality  of  the  print  than  upon  any 
other  single  factor.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that, 
on  the  whole,  bromide  prints  take  a better  color  under 
the  process  than  prints  on  gaslight  papers,  though  some 
of  these  latter  will  yield  quite  rich  effects.  The  best 
results  of  all  are  obtained  by  a fully-exposed,  fully- 
developed  bromide  print — one  that  is  not  too  heavy  in 
its  untoned  condition,  but  one  which  is  not  at  all  on  the 
weak  side.  It  is  particularly  important  for  it  to  have 
full  detail  in  the  lights,  as  the  process  is  apt  to  give 
what  appears  to  be  a slight  reduction-effect,  although 
there  is  no  actual  reduction  if  it  has  been  carried  out 
properly.  — Photography  and  Focus. 

Lighting  Outdoor-Portraits 

In  a recent  issue  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography 
a studio-operator,  signing  himself  M.  W.,  states  the 
obvious  fact  that  studio-standards  of  lighting  render 
satisfaction  in  outdoor-portraiture  somewhat  difficult  of 
attainment.  After  trying  all  sorts  of  devices  to  control 
the  top-light,  including  an  expensive  head-screen  and 
blinds  running  on  wires  overhead  from  wall  to  wall,  he 
has  adopted  the  simple  expedient  of  an  ordinary  um- 
brella held  by  a friend  over  the  sitter.  “ In  a good 
light  and  held  fairly  high,”  he  writes,  “ a black  one  will 


not  be  too  dark.  It  should  be  carefully  adjusted  by  the 
operator  at  the  exact  angle  required  just  before  expos- 
ing. Numerous  effects  can  be  obtained  by  raising, 
lowering  or  moving  to  either  side.  The  ease  with  which 
the  umbrella  with  its  living  handle  can  be  adjusted  is 
not  its  least  charm,  while  the  variety  of  lighting  and 
extra  sparkle  obtainable  must  be  tried  to  be  realized. 
Bust-portraits  taken  in  the  shadow  of  a house  with  this 
simple  umbrella-dodge  equal  average  studio-work.” 

Glazing  Prints 

The  only  requisite  is  a bottle  of  forty-percent  for- 
maldehyde, writes  Mr.  Francis  Collas  in  The  Amateur 
Photographer.  For  use,  one  part  of  it  is  diluted  with 
nine  parts  of  water,  and  it  can  be  used  over  and  over 
again  as  long  as  it  is  kept  well  corked  when  not  is  use. 
If  the  prints  are  wet,  as  much  water  as  possible  should 
be  removed  before  they  are  placed  in  the  formaldehyde, 
where  they  are  left  for  a few  minutes.  If  dry,  they  are 
immersed  in  it  and  left  until  limp.  From  this  bath 
they  are  put  straight  on  to  the  glazing-material  with- 
out any  washing,  and  squeegeed  down  — a flat  squee- 
gee being  preferable  for  the  purpose.  Ordinary 
newspaper  is  as  good  as  anything  for  placing  above  the 
prints  when  applying  the  squeegee,  a second  piece  being 
finally  used  to  remove  as  much  of  the  water  as  possible. 

It  is  a mistake  to  leave  the  ferrotype-boards  in  a 
moist  darkroom,  even  all  night,  and  expect  them  to 
come  off  readily.  If  they  are  to  be  left  during  the 
night,  put  them  high  up,  on  a cupboard  or  shelf  in  the 
living-room,  and  they  will  probably  be  found  all  off  in 
the  morning. 
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Hand-Camera  Hints 

I wonder  how  many  purchasers  of  hand-cameras 
take  the  trouble  to  get  acquainted  with  the  mechanism 
and  the  working  of  their  instruments  before  loading 
them  and  starting  to  take  pictures. 

It  will  prove  a very  good  investment  of  time  to  arrive 
at  a thorough  understanding  of  the  different  letters  and 
figures  on  the  shutter,  and  the  uses  and  effects  of  the 
different  levers  and  “buttons.”  This  can  best  be  done 
when  there  is  no  film  in  the  camera  and  one  can  remove 
the  back  and  observe  results. 

The  simpler  forms  of  shutter  have  three  letters,  I.  B 
and  T,  engraved  over  the  top.  Looking  through  the  lens 
towards  the  light,  observe  the  working  of  the  shutter  at 
these  various  letters.  At  I you  will  find  the  lens  opened 
for  only  a fraction  of  a second,  whereas  at  B it  remains 
open  as  long  as  the  pressure  on  the  release  is  continued, 
closing  when  the  bulb  or  lever  is  released.  At  T the 
shutter  does  not  close  until  the  second  pressure  is  given. 

On  the  more  complex  shutters  you  will  find  instead 
of  the  letter  I a series  of  speeds  from  lioo  or  1 150 
second  up  to  2 or  3 seconds,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to 
see  if  you  can  distinguish  the  difference,  for  instance, 
between  M.00  and  V150  second.  Sometimes  the  shutters 
so  marked  are  far  from  accurate,  in  the  higher  speeds 
particularly ; but  for  all  ordinary  work  they  are  near 
enough,  so  that  they  are  seldom  the  cause  of  any  great 
inaccuracy  in  exposure. 

Leave  your  shutter  open  now  and  turn  your  attention 
to  the  numbers  below  the  lens  that  indicate  the  lens- 


stops.  By  moving  the  indicator  back  and  forth,  you 
will  see  the  effect  of  the  diaphragm  in  lessening  the 
size  of  the  opening  through  which  the  light  passes  to 
the  lens ; and  will  understand  that  the  smaller  your 
stop,  the  longer  must  be  your  exposure  to  allow  the 
same  amount  of  light  to  reach  the  plate. 

A good  way  to  study  the  effect  of  the  stop  on  defini- 
tion is  to  put  the  camera  on  a table,  with  the  back 
removed,  and  the  lens  pointed  out  of  the  window. 
Then  take  a piece  of  thin,  white  paper  and  hold  it 
across  the  opening  at  the  back.  The  front  of  the  camera 
should  be  drawn  out  so  that,  with  the  lens  wide  open, 
near  objects  will  be  slightly  out  of  focus  or  blurry  when 
seen  upon  the  paper.  For  close  observation,  a dark 
cloth  should  be  thrown  over  the  head  and  back  of 
the  camera  to  cut  off  all  light  from  the  back  or  sides. 
Now,  watching  closely  on  the  paper-screen,  reach  for- 
ward and  push  the  lever  slowly  along  the  scale.  You 
will  find  that  the  image  gradually  darkens  and  clears 
until,  without  having  changed  your  distance  between 
lens  and  plate,  the  objects  that  were  blurred  have  be- 
come clear  and  sharp.  This  will  teach  you  more  about 
the  use  of  diaphragms  than  all  the  reading  you  could  do. 

Then  study  the  use  of  the  shutter-release,  whether 
bulb  or  lever.  See  just  how  much  force  is  needed  to 
operate  it  smoothly  and  effectively.  Too  slow  and 
weak  a bulb-pressure  may  fail  to  operate  the  shutter, 
whereas  too  sharp  and  jerky  a movement  may  move 
the  camera  at  the  instant  of  exposure.  The  hand  press- 
ing the  bulb  should  not  be  allowed  to  touch  the  camera, 
but  held  well  away  from  it. 
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Having  familiarized  yourself  with  all  the  workings 
of  the  shutter  and  lens,  you  are  ready  to  load  the  film. 
Be  sure  that  the  pins  holding  the  new  spool  are  firmly 
in  place  and  that  the  spool  on  which  the  film  is  to  be 
wound  turns  freely  and  holds  firmly,  the  slot  at  the  top 
being  in  position  to  hold  the  winding-pin  securely. 

Then  thread  the  red  paper  into  the  slit  in  the  spool, 
turning  it  on  just  far  enough  to  be  sure  that  the  paper 
is  firmly  caught  and  runs  straight,  not  hitting  at  one 
edge  of  the  spool,  but  just  clearing  at  either  end,  and 
then  put  on  the  back,  snapping  it  firmly  in  position  and 
turn  the  film  along  until  No.  1 appears  at  the  little  red 
window.  Do  not  mistake  the  pointing  hand  for  a num- 
ber ; that  is  only  to  warn  you  that  the  number  is  near 
that  you  may  not  turn  too  rapidly  and  miss  it. 

When  all  exposures  have  been  made,  wind  up  the  film 
until  the  paper  has  passed  the  red  window,  remove  the 
back  and  take  out  the  film,  turn  the  end  of  the  paper 
under,  that  the  seal  may  be  broken  more  easily,  and  seal 
with  the  gummed  label.  Now  remove  the  empty  spool 
and  put  it  at  the  other  end,  being  again  sure  that  the 
winding-pin  is  securely  placed  in  the  slot  at  the  top  of 
the  spool  and  you  are  ready  for  another  film. 

For  the  ordinary  snapshot  exposure,  the  light  must  be 
good  and  the  subject  not  too  heavily  shaded.  For  this 
work  the  shutter  should  be  set  at  Y25  second  with  the 
stop  at  U.  S.  8.  For  subjects  like  far  distant  hills,  or 
sea- views,  the  stop  can  be  put  down  to  16,  or  even  32, 
or  the  exposure  shortened  to  Wo,  whereas  for  objects  in 
shade  or  near-by  dark  objects  the  exposure  should  be 
lengthened  to  % or  % second ; but  for  such  exposures 
the  camera  should  be  rested  upon  something  firm,  or  the 
negative  is  very  prone  to  show  movement. 

It  is  a temptation  to  point  the  camera  upwards  some- 
times in  taking  buildings  or  tall  trees ; but  the  results 
are  never  satisfactory,  as  distortion  is  sure  to  result  and 


your  building  will  look  as  if  in  the  throes  of  an  earth- 
quake and  about  to  collapse.  Be  sure  always  to  hold 
the  camera  level,  if  you  wish  things  to  appear  in  proper 
proportions.  A level  is  often  incorporated  with  the 
view-finder  and  is  a great  convenience,  also  a horizontal 
level  on  the  camera-bed. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  photograph  always  with  the  sun 
at  your  back ; but  when  looking  towards  the  light  the 
lens  must  be  protected  from  direct  rays,  or  a round, 
white  spot  will  adorn  (?)  the  center  of  your  print. 

Experiment  with  different  subjects  and  exposures  and 
keep  a note-book  with  a record  of  light  and  time  on  the 
various  films,  and  you  will  soon  be  master  of  your 
camera  and  it  will  give  you  an  exceedingly  small  per- 
centage of  failures. 

Measuring  the  Actinic  Effect  of  Illuminants 

The  current  issue  of  the  “ Transactions  of  the  Illumi- 
nating Engineering  Society  ” contains  an  informative 
treatise  on  this  much-neglected  subject  by  Mr.  Frank 
Morris  Steadman,  well  known  for  his  simple  system  of 
determining  correct  photographic  exposures  under  all 
conditions.  Mr.  Steadman  describes  a practical  acti- 
nometer  and  explains  its  use;  also  a unit  cone  system  for 
the  measurement  of  light-convergence  and  the  relation 
of  such  a system  to  the  systems  of  lens-stops  now  in  use. 
The  Hurter  and  Driffield  work  in  their  analysis  of  what 
may  be  called  a “ perfect-printing  negative  ” is  de- 
veloped. The  theory  of  the  “ characteristic  curve  ” of  a 
given  photographic  plate  and  the  “ law  of  constant 
density-ratios  ” are  gone  into  with  considerable  detail 
and  the  paper  includes  also  several  problems  illustrating 
the  important  points  considered.  Copies  may  be  ob- 
tained, at  75  cents  each,  of  the  Illuminating  Engineering 
Society,  29  West  39th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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For  Beginners  Only 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month.  Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Round  Robin  Guild  Competition, 

383  Boylston  Street.  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


Restrictions 

All  Guild  members  are  eligible  in  these  competitions 
provided  they  never  have  received  a prize  from  Photo- 
Eka  other  than  in  the  Beginners’  Class.  Any  one  who 
has  received  only  Honorable  Mention  in  the  Photo-Eba 
Monthly  Competition  for  advanced  workers  still  re- 
mains eligible  in  the  Round  Robin  Guild  Monthly  Com- 
petition for  beginners ; but  upon  winning  a prize  in  the 
Advanced  Class,  one  cannot  again  participate  in  the 
Beginners’  Class.  Of  course,  beginners  are  at  liberty  to 
enter  the  Advanced  Class  whenever  they  so  desire. 

Prizes 

First  Prize : Value  $5.00;  Second  Prize : Value  $2.50; 
Third  Prize:  Value  $1.50;  Honorable  Mention:  Those 
whose  work  is  worthy  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

A certificate  of  award,  printed  on  parchment  paper, 
will  be  sent  on  request. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “ General  ” ; but  only 
original  prints  are  desired. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  of  any  nature  sold 
by  any  dealer  or  manufacturer  advertising  in  Photo-Eka. 

Rules 

1.  These  competitions  are  free  and  open  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Round  Robin  Guild.  Membership  is  free  to 
all  subscribers  and  regular  purchasers  of  Photo-Eba 
sending  name  and  address  for  registration. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  artistically  mounted.  Sepia-prints  on  rough 
paper  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  such  should 
be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  on  P.  0.  P.  or  black- 
and-white  paper  having  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

3.  A package  of  prints  will  not  be  returned  unless  return- 
postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name , ad- 
dress. Guild-number,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  a letter  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  will  be  sent  upon 
request.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  exactly  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Eka,  unless  otherwise 
requested  by  the  contestant.  If  suitable,  they  will  be 
published  in  Photo-Era,  full  credit  in  each  case  being 
given  to  the  maker. 

6.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  enlargements 
greater  in  size  than  S x 10  or  mounts  larger  than  12x15 
unless  they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff 
corrugated  board,  not  the  flexible  kind,  or  with  thin  wood- 
veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express,  Section 
D Rates,  very  cheaply  and  with  indemnity  against  loss. 


Awards  — Beginners’  Contest 
Closed  June  30,  1914 

First  Prize  : E.  Keaough. 

Second  Prize  : F.  G.  Hammond. 

Third  Prize  : Alfred  M.  Rice. 

Honorable  Mention : George  H.  Cutler,  J.  Hayward, 
W.  Randolph  Laity,  Wilma  B.  McDevitt,  Louis  R. 
Murray,  Howard  Schotefer,  James  Slater,  Elliott  Hughes 
Wendell. 

Special  commendation  is  due  the  following  workers 
for  meritorious  prints  : George  S.  Akasu,  Harry  Beeler, 
George  F.  Brower,  Edwin  R.  Clark,  B.  S.  Grenelle, 
Alfred  S.  Harkness,  J.  Preston,  Jr.,  Frank  F.  Smith, 
Vera  C.  LaTourette,  Frederick  Wenman. 

Making  the  Most  of  Prize-Contests 

Lest  some  one  should  think  otherwise,  it  seems  well 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  prizes,  such  as  those 
awarded  in  the  monthly  print-competitions  conducted 
by  this  magazine,  are  not  of  value  of  themselves  alone, 
but  as  a stimulus  to  study,  experiment  and  renewed 
endeavor  in  a constant  attempt  to  improve  one’s  stand- 
ard of  photographic  work. 

Two  monthly  competitions  are  provided  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Photo-Era  readers  in  order  that  they  may  make 
definite  progress  in  the  technical  and  art  sides  of  photo- 
graphy. Having  succeeded  in  winning  first  prize  — the 
highest  honor  in  the  Round  Robin  Guild  Monthly  Com- 
petition for  beginners  — - a contestant  naturally  will 
desire  to  compete  in  the  Photo-Era  Monthly  Compe- 
tition for  advanced  workers  until  he  has  won  a first 
prize  there,  for  obviously  he  is  no  longer  strictly  speak- 
ing a beginner. 

Such  is  the  intent  of  the  two  competitions,  and  their 
use  in  this  manner  is  likely  to  prove  a blessing  in  dis- 
guise so  far  as  the  artistic  progress  of  competitors  is 
concerned.  Try  this  idea  of  automatic  graduation  from 
beginners’  to  advanced  class,  after  having  won  first  prize 
in  the  Round  Robin  Guild  Monthly  Competition,  and 
see  for  yourself  if  our  theory  is  not  sound.  This  sug- 
gestion is  based  on  the  successful  course  of  many  well- 
known  contestants  whose  photographic  careers  have  no 
doubt  been  watched  with  interest  by  readers  of  Photo- 
Era. 

Art-Studies  from  Living  Models 

The  art-studies  from  living  models,  draped  and 
from  the  nude,  of  which  Photo-Era  is  sales  agent  — 
see  advertisement  in  this  issue  — are  receiving  so 
many  testimonials,  which  they  fully  deserve,  that  it 
would  require  considerable  space  to  publish  them,  from 
month  to  month.  However,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  state  that  nearly  every  recipient  of  these  beautiful 
studies  loses  no  time  to  express  his  admiration  and  sat- 
isfaction. “ Wonderfully  beautiful!  ” — “ Refined  and 
artistic ! ” — “ Exquisite  and  chaste  ! ” These  are  some 
of  the  exclamations  which  occur  in  these  voluntary  let- 
ters of  commendation. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents 

Readers  wishing  information  upon  any  point  in 
connection  with  their  photographic  work  are  invited 
to  make  use  of  this  department.  Address  all  in- 
quiries to  Guild  Editor , Photo-Era,  S83  Boylston 
Street , Boston.  If  a personal  reply  is  desired,  a 
self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  must  be  enclosed. 


W.  E.  J.  — Pinhole-photography  is  for  landscape- 
work  only,  although  it  is  sometimes  applied  to  archi- 
tectural subjects.  A practical  article  on  this  subject 
was  printed  in  the  July,  1911,  issue  of  Photo-Era,  and 
also  in  the  June,  1913,  issue. 

One  or  two  sheets  of  thin,  transparent  celluloid,  a 
large  sheet  of  which  you  oan  probably  buy  at  any  local 
celluloid  store,  placed  between  the  printing- paper  and 
the  film  or  negative,  will  give  you  the  desired  soft  effect. 

The  best  work  on  landscape-composition  is  “ Guide 
to  Landscape-Photography,”  by  Fritz  Loescher,  which 
book  was  reviewed  in  Photo-Era  during  1913. 

A medium-slow  plate  is  best  for  landscape-work, 
preferably  an  orthochromatie  plate,  which  is  included 
in  the  products  of  nearly  every  dryplate-maker. 

L.  La  M.  — Replying  to  your  several  questions,  iso- 
chromatic  and  orthochromatie  are  different  names 
for  the  same  type  of  plate.  They  are  derived  from 
the  Greek  words  isos,  meaning  equal,  chroma,  meaning 
color,  and  orthos , meaning  correct.  These  plates  are  so- 
called  because  their  monochrome  values  are  more  nearly 
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in  accordance  with  the  luminosity  or  relative  brightness 
of  the  several  colors  than  are  those  of  ordinary  uncor- 
rected plates.  They  are  sensitive  chiefly  to  yellows  and 
greens,  which  are  rendered  too  dark  by  ordinary  plates. 

Panchromatic  and  polychrome  plates  are  also  sensi- 
tive to  red,  their  derivations  from  the  Greek  signifying 
sensitiveness  to  all  and  many  colors  respectively. 

Plates  in  Class  1%  of  the  Photo-Era  Exposure- 
Guide  are  plenty  fast  for  most  view-work. 

A three-  or  four-times  color-screen  would  be  of  assis- 
tance to  reduce  the  glare  of  the  desert  because  it  would 
reduce  over-actinic  blue  light.  A double-coated  or 
backed  plate  would  also  be  of  assistance  to  avoid  hala- 
tion. 

Aluminum  telescopic  lens-hoods  that  close  something 
like  a drinking-cup  are  made  for  the  front  element 
of  Ross  Telephoto-Lenses.  They  are  made  in  two  or 
three  draws  and  constructed  to  screw  into  the  front  cell 
of  the  lens.  They  are  made  to  order  and  either  the 
front  cell  or  a brass  ring  of  the  same  diameter  with  a 
thread  cut  inside  of  the  same  pitch  as  that  inside  the 
cell  must  be  furnished  as  a guide  to  George  Murphy, 
Inc.,  57  East  Ninth  Street,  New  York  City. 

A very  simple  adjustable  lens-hood  made  of  press- 
board  and  flat  when  not  in  use  may  be  had  of  Burke  & 
James,  Inc.,  242  East  Ontario  Street,  Chicago.  It  costs 
75  cents  to  $2.50,  according  to  size. 

3%  x 5%  plates  are  suitable  for  postcard  work  unless 
it  is  desirable  to  have  the  picture  bleed  over  the  edge, 
in  which  case  it  is  better  to  use  5x7  plates  and  make 
the  prints  in  a reducing-lantern.  The  latter  course  re- 
sults in  particularly  sharp  images  on  the  card. 

H.  C.  R.  — There  is  no  single  rule  for  compound- 
ing all  developing-solutions.  The  order  in  which  the 
several  ingredients  should  be  dissolved  varies  with  the 
agent  used. 

The  proper  order  for  a metol-hydroquinone  developer 
is  metol,  sulphite,  hydroquinone,  carbonate,  when  cold 
water  is  used.  But  as  hydroquinone  dissolves  slowly  it 
is  easier  to  use  hot  water,  in  which  the  proper  order  is 
metol,  hydroquinone,  sulphite,  carbonate,  bromide. 

Pyro  oxidizes  the  most  rapidly  of  all  developers  and 
the  utmost  care  must  be  taken.  In  a three-solution 
developer  in  which  oxalic  or  another  acid  serves  as  the 
preservative,  always  dissolve  the  acid  before  pyro,  and 
stir  as  little  as  possible  - pyro  dissolves  very  readily. 
In  one-  or  two-solution  developers  in  which  sulphite  acts 
as  the  preservative,  dissolve  before  tbe  pyro  and  always 
add  the  carbonate  last. 

P.  M.  E.  — Film-packs  have  a unique  emulsion, 

as  any  thin  cut-film  must  to  make  it  lie  flat,  and  the 
usual  developers  suitable  for  dry-plates  and  roll-films 
do  not  give  the  best  results.  The  formula  you  are 
using,  for  instance,  has  less  than  half  enough  Elon, 
more  than  twice  too  much  hydroquinone,  not  enough 
sulphite,  too  little  carbonate  and  bromide.  Adjustment 
of  these  differences  will  probably  give  you  better  results. 
Since  you  appear  to  prefer  a 20-ounce  stock-solution, 
try  the  following : 


Water 20  ounces 

Elon 30  grains 

Hydroquinone  15  grains 

Sodium  sulphite,  anhydrous % ounce 

Sodium  carbonate,  anhydrous 14  ounce 


Potassium  bromide,  10-percent  solution  20-40  drops 

W.  W.  S.  — The  stops  9 and  12  on  your  Premoette 
Junior  Special  are  near  enough  to  F/8  and  F/ll  so  that 
those  values  may  safely  be  used  in  the  Photo-Era  Ex- 
posure-Guide. If  the  lens  originally  fitted  to  this 
camera  is  still  on  it,  it  is  a Zeiss-Kodak  Anastigmat 
working  at  a speed  of  F/6.3. 
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Print-Criticism 

Address  all  prints  for  criticism,  enclosing  return- 
postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces 
or  fraction  thereof,  to  Guild  Editor,  Photo- Era, 
383  Boylston  Street,  Boston.  Prints  must  bear 
the  maker's  name  and  address,  and  should  be 
accompanied  by  a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full 
particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or  Jilm,  stop  used, 
exposure,  developer  and  printing-process. 


B.  B.  — Yonr  print  will  appeal  to  any  one  who  loves 
mountains,  though  it  makes  one  long  to  see  the  higher 
peaks  to  the  left.  The  summer  clouds  work  a vast  im- 
provement and  you  were  fortunate  to  obtain  them.  Un- 
fortunately the  camera  was  not  level  and  the  water 
appears  to  run  uphill.  Views  of  distant  mountains  are 
best  made  with  a medium  stop.  F/16  or  F/22  and  a 
corresponding  exposure,  for  unless  they  are  well  defined 
they  are  utterly  uninteresting.  The  transparent  line 
across  your  negative  must  be  very  carefully  retouched 
with  a pencil. 

K.  H.  L.  — In  many  respects  your  flower-subjects  are 
excellent ; they  possess  good  texture  and  color-values 
and  in  most  instances  are  well  lighted.  While  no  origi- 
nality is  shown,  the  compositions  are  appropriate  along 
conventional  lines.  The  chief  deficiency  is  that  only 
the  flowers  are  shown  without  giving  an  idea  of  the 
whole  plant  and  the  exact  way  in  which  it  grows. 
While  this  was  not  a requirement  of  the  competition  it 
seems  desirable,  except  in  the  case  of  exceedingly  well- 
known  flowers.  “ Pasque  Flowers  ” is  particularly  fine 
in  delicate  detail  and  texture,  but  the  black  background 
seems  unnatural.  In  “ Columbine,”  with  its  natural 
background,  there  is  a spot  near  the  top  of  the  print 
where  light  comes  through  the  trees,  resulting  in  a dis- 
tracting white  area  in  the  dark  gray  background  which 
might  better  have  been  rubbed  down  on  the  negative  or 
spotted  out  on  the  print. 

E.  G.  J. — The  negatives  from  which  your  flower- 
subjects  were  enlarged  are  not  of  the  right  quality. 
Some  of  them  are  underexposed  and  forced  in  develop- 
ment and  others  combine  with  this  fault  absence  of 
sharp  definition.  The  result  is  that  many  of  the  shad- 
ows are  solid  black,  and  the  highlights  — the  flowers 
themselves  — are  chalky  white  without  detail  or  texture. 

The  ideal  negative  for  enlargement  has  detail  through- 
out, possesses  a certain  brilliancy,  yet  no  great  density 
in  the  highlights.  It  should  be  possible  to  read  the 
print  of  a newspaper  through  any  part  of  it  when  laid 
upon  the  printed  page. 

A.  F.  S.  — It  is  questionable  whether  the  strong 
branch  and  foliage  overbalances  the  flowers  in  “ Friends 
of  the  Field.”  Enlarging  seems  to  have  been  the  cause 
of  lost  quality  in  this  subject,  the  result  being  blacks, 
whites  and  no  middle-tones.  Perhaps  one  of  the  new 
enlarging-papers  would  have  given  a longer  scale  of 
gradation. 

A.  M.  R.  — Too  great  contrast  is  the  fault  of  “ Below 
the  Falls.”  Three  times  the  exposure  would  probably 
have  been  better.  In  subjects  of  this  sort,  exposure  for 
the  shadows,  followed  by  development  for  the  high- 
lights, is  the  proper  course,  and  these  tree-trunks  cer- 
tainly do  not  appear  so  dark  to  the  eye  as  represented 
in  your  print  nor  so  lacking  in  detail. 

A.  J.  V.  — Your  photograph  of  sheep  is  not  a fortu- 
nate composition.  The  large,  straight  tree-trunk  in  the 
middle-distance  is  so  bold  and  strong  that  it  seems  like 
an  intruder.  Certainly  it  plays  no  part  in  the  picture 
and  would  be  better  omitted.  The  sheep  themselves  are 


not  well  placed  — there  is  no  unity  in  the  group,  and 
one  of  the  sheep  stands  in  such  a position  as  to  appear 
almost  deformed. 

W.  F.  L.  — Concentration  of  interest  is  what  your 
prints  lack  as  compositions.  Each  contains  many  objects 
of  equal  importance,  some  of  which  might  be  subdued 
in  focus,  lighting  or  local-treatment.  “ Close  of  a 
Stormy  Day  ” is  much  the  better  of  the  two.  Had  it 
been  mounted  on  appropriate  mounting-paper  rather 
than  the  ugly  embossed  stock-mount,  the  result  would 
have  been  infinitely  more  pleasing.  “ Feeding-Time  ” 
has  for  its  highest  light  and  most  conspicuous  object 
what  appears  to  be  a white  hat  high  in  the  picture-space 
on  a pile  of  boards,  although  the  darker  chickens  are 
undoubtedly  intended  to  hold  the  interest. 

H.  B.  H.  — Referring  to  your  prints  by  number,  No.  1 
is  well  composed,  but  everything  is  uniformly  out  of 
focus,  so  that  there  is  no  separation  of  planes.  The 
house  ought  to  have  been  in  slightly  sharper  focus  than 
anything  else.  Printing  on  a paper  of  moderately  rough 
surface  is  now  the  best  course.  This  also  holds  true  in 
the  ease  of  No.  2.  The  paper  should  also  be  one  of  vigor, 
such  as  a gaslight  paper,  in  order  to  counteract  in  a 
measure  the  flat  lighting.  The  rough  surface  will  help 
in  the  deficiency  of  shadows  by  substituting  texture. 

The  composition  of  No.  3 is  not  so  good  as  No.  1,  the 
house  being  too  far  to  the  right  and  the  expanse  of  trees 
being  too  prominent  and  dark.  The  focus  is  again  too 
broad. 

No.  4,  which  is  a double  exposure  with  two  images  on 
one  plate,  will  not  be  improved  by  rubbing  with  alcohol. 
It  may  as  well  be  abandoned. 

Ammonium  persulphate  is  the  reducer  to  use  on  No.  5 
to  reduce  the  highlights  without  affecting  the  shadows 
much.  A formula  can  be  found  in  any  annual. 
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Exposure-Guide  for  September 

Calculated  to  give  Full  Shadow-detail,  at  Sea-level,  42°  N.  Lat. 

For  altitudes  up  to  5000  feet  no  change  need  be  made.  From  5000  to  8000  feet  take  34  of  time  in 
table.  From  8000  to  12000  feet  use  of  exposure  in  table. 


Exposure  for  average  landscapes  with  light  foreground,  river-scenes,  light-colored 
buildings,  monuments,  snow-scenes  with  trees  in  foreground.  For  use  with 
Class  1 plates,  stop  F/8  or  U.  S.  4.  For  other  plates,  or  stops,  see  tables. 


Hour 

Bright 

Sun 

Sun  Shining 
Through 
Light  Clouds 

Diffused 

Light 

Dull 

Very 

Dull 

11  A.M.  to  1 P.M. 

1/50 

1/25 

1/12 

1/5 

1/3 

9-11  a.m.  and  1-3  p.m. 

1/40 

1/20 

1/10 

1/5 

1/2 

8-9  a.m.  and  3-4  p.m. 

1/30 

1/15 

1/8 

1/3 

2/3 

7-8  a.m.  and  4-5  p.m. 

1/20 

1/10 

1/5 

1/2 

3/4 

6-7  a.m.  and  5-7  p.m. 

1/15 

1/8 

1/2 

3/4 

1 

The  exposures  given  are  approximately  correct,  provided  the  shutter-speeds 
are  accurately  marked.  In  case  the  results  are  not  just  what  you  want,  use  the 
tables  merely  as  a basis  and  increase  or  decrease  the  exposure  to  fit  the  con- 
ditions under  which  one  works.  Whenever  possible  keep  the  shutter-speed 
uniform  and  vary  the  amount  of  light  when  necessary  by  changing  the  stop. 

♦These  figures  must  be  increased  up  to  five  times  if  light  is  inclined  to  he 
yellow  or  red.  Latitude  60°  N.  X 1% ; 55°  X 1 ; 52°  X 1 ; 30°  X %. 


For  other  stops  multiply  by  the 
number  in  third  column 


F/4 

U.S.  1 

X 1/4 

F/5.6 

U.S.  2 

X 1/2 

F/6.3 

U.  S.  2.4 

X 5/8 

F/7 

U.  S.  3 

X 3/4 

F/ll 

U.S.  8 

X 2 

F/16 

U.  S.  16 

X 4 

F/22 

U.  S. 32 

X 8 

F/32 

U.  S. 64 

X 16 

SUBJECTS.  For  other  subjects,  multiply  the 

number  given  for  the  class  of  subject. 

1 /8  Studies  of  sky  and  white  clouds. 

I / 4 Open  views  of  sea  and  sky ; very  dis- 
tant landscapes  ; studies  of  rather  heavy 
clouds ; sunset-  and  sunrise-studies. 

I /2  Open  landscapes  without  foreground; 

open  beach,  harbor-  and  shipping-scenes ; 
yachts  under  sail ; very  light-colored 
objects ; studies  of  dark  clouds  ; snow- 
scenes  with  no  dark  objects  ; most  tele- 
photo-subjects  outdoors ; wooded  hills 
not  far  distant  from  lens. 

2 Landscapes  with  medium  fore- 
ground ; landscapes  in  fog  or  mist ; 
buildings  showing  both  sunny  and  shady 
sides ; well-lighted  streeLscenes ; persons, 
animals  and  moving  objects  at  least  thirty 
feet  away  from  the  camera. 

4 Landscapes  with  heavy  foreground ; 

buildings  or  trees  occupying  most  of 
the  picture ; brook-scenes  with  heavy 
foliage ; shipping  about  the  docks  ; red- 
brick buildings  and  other  dark  objects  ; 
groups  outdoors  in  the  shade. 


exposure  for  average  landscape  by  the 

8 Portraits  outdoors  in  the  shade ; very 
dark  near  objects,  particularly  when  the 
image  of  the  object  nearly  fills  the  plate 
and  full  shadow-detail  is  required. 

16  Badly-lighted  river-banks,  ravines, 
to  glades  and  under  the  trees.  Wood- 
48  interiors  not  open  to  sky.  Average 
indoor-portraits  in  well-lighted  room, 
light  surroundings. 

Example : 

The  factors  that  determine  correct  exposure  are, 
first,  the  strength  of  light ; second,  the  amount  of 
light  and  dark  in  the  subject;  third,  speed  of 
plate  or  film ; fourth,  the  size  of  diaphragm  used. 

To  photograph  an  open  landscape,  without  figures,  in 
Sept  , 4 to  5 p.M.,  bright  sunshine,  with  plate 
from  Class  1,  R.  R.  Lens,  stop  F/8  (orU.S.  4) . In 
the  table  look  for  “ Hour,”  and  under  the  column 
headed  “Bright  Sunshine,”  note  time  of  exposure, 
1/20  second.  If  a smaller  stop  is  used,  for 
instance,  F/16,  then  to  calculate  time  of  expo- 
sure multiply  the  average  time  given  for  the  F/8 
stop  by  the  number  in  the  third  column  of 
“ Table  for  Other  Stops,”  opposite  the  dia- 
phragm chosen.  The  number  opposite  F/16  is 
4.  Multiply  1/20  X 4 = 1/5.  Hence,  expo- 
sure will  be  1/5  second. 

For  other  plates  consult  Table  of  Plate-Speeds.  If 
a plate  from  Class  1/2  be  used,  multiply  the 
time  given  for  average  exposure,  F/8  Class  1, 
by  the  number  of  the  class.  1/40  X 1/2=  1/80. 
Hence,  exposure  will  be  1/80  second. 

above 


PLATES.  When  plates  other  than  those  in  Class  I are  used,  the  exposure  indicated 
must  be  multiplied  by  the  number  given  at  the  head  of  the  class  of  plates. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITIONS 

Information  for  publication  under  this  heading  is  solicited 

Society  or  Title  and  Place 

Date 

Particulars  of 

Royal  Photographic  Society, 
Royal  Society  of  British  Artists, 
Suffolk  St.,  Haymarket, 
London,  S.  W.,  England. 
London  Salon  of  Photography, 
Royal  Watercolor  Society, 

5a  Pall  Mall  East, 

London,  S.  W.,  England. 

August  24 
to 

October  3 

September  5 
to 

October  17 

J.  McIntosh, 

35  Russell  Square, 

London,  W.  C.,  England. 

Bertram  Park, 

5a  Pall  Mall  East, 

London,  S.  W.,  England. 

Notes  on  the  Use  of  Exposure-Meters 

For  those  who  wish  to  use  a meter  that  is  accurate  in 
all  conditions,  we  can  recommend  both  the  Wynne  and 
Watkins.  Both  depend  on  the  tinting  of  a sensitive 


paper  to  a standard  shade,  thus  giving  the  exact  actinic 
value  of  the  light. 

For  a practical  and  lucidly-written  article  on  the  use 
of  exposure-meters,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  see 
Photo-Era,  January,  1912. 


Plate-Speeds  for  Exposure-Guide 

Class-numbers.  No.  1,  Photo-Era.  No.  2,  Wynne.  No.  3,  Watkins 


Class  1/3,  P.  E.  156,  Wy.  350,  Wa. 
Ilford  Monarch 
Lumi&re  Sigma 
Marion  Record 
Wellington  Extreme 

Class  1/2,  P.  E.  128,  Wy.  250,  Wa. 
Barnet  Super-Speed  Ortho 
Cramer  Crown 
Eastman  Speed-Film 
Hammer  Special  Ex.  Fast 
Imperial  Flashlight 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  30 
Wellington  ’Xtra  Speedy 

Class  3/4,  P.  E.  120,  Wy.  200,  Wa. 
Ansco  Film,  N.  C.  and  Vidil 
Barnet  Red  Seal 
Central  Special 
Defender  Vulcan 
Ensign  Film 

Hammer  Extra  Fast,  B.  L. 

Ilford  Zenith 
Imperial  Special  Sensitive 
Paget  Extra  Special  Rapid 
Paget  Ortho  Extra  Special  Rapid 
Seed  Color-Value 

Class  1,  P.  E.  Ill,  Wy.  180,  Wa. 
American 

Barnet  Extra  Rapid 
Barnet  Ortho  Extra  Rapid 
Imperial  Non-Filter 
Imperial  Orthochrome  Special 
Sensitive 

Kodak  N.  C.  Film 


Kodoid 

Lumifcre  Film  and  Blue  Label 
Marion  P.  S. 

Premo  Film  Pack 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  27 
Standard  Imperial  Portrait 
Standard  Polychrome 
Stanley  Regular 
Vulcan  Film 
Wellington  Anti-Screen 
Wellington  Film 
Wellington  Speedy 
Wellington  Iso  Speedy 

Class  1 1/4,  P.  E.  90,  Wy.  180,  Wa. 
Central  Comet 
Cramer  Banner  X 
Cramer  Instantaneous  Iso 
Cramer  Isonon 
Cramer  Spectrum 
Defender  Ortho 
Defender  Ortho,  N.-H. 

Eastman  Extra  Rapid 

Hammer  Extra  Fast  Ortho 

Hammer  Non-Halation 

Hammer  Non-Halation  Ortho 

Seed  26x 

Seed  C.  Ortho 

Seed  L.  Ortho 

Seed  Non-Halation 

Seed  Non-Halation  Ortho 

Standard  Extra 

Standard  Orthonon 

Class  1 1/2,  P.  E.  84,  Wy.  160,  Wa. 
Cramer  Anchor 


Lumifere  Ortho  A 
Lumi^re  Ortho  B 

Class  2,  P.  E.  78,  Wy.  120,  Wa. 
Cramer  Medium  Iso 
Ilford  Rapid  Chromatic 
Ilford  Special  Rapid 
Imperial  Special  Rapid 
Lumi5re  Panchro  C 

Class  3,  P.  E.  64,  Wy.  90,  Wa. 
Barnet  Medium 
Barnet  Ortho  Medium 
Hammer  Fast 
Seed  23 

Wellington  Landscape 
Stanley  Commercial 
Ilford  Chromatic 
Ilford  Empress 
Cramer  Trichromatic 

Class  5,  P.  E.  56,  Wy.  60,  Wa. 
Cramer  Commercial 
Hammer  Slow 
Hammer  Slow  Ortho 
Wellington  Ortho  Process 

Class  8,  P.  E.  39,  Wy.  30,  Wa. 
Cramer  Slow  Iso 
Cramer  Slow  Iso  Non-Halation 
Ilford  Ordinary 
Cramer  Contrast 
Ilford  Halftone 
Seed  Process 

Class  100,  P.  E.  11,  Wy.  3,  Wa. 
Lumi^re  Autochrome 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

Edited  by  WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


The  front  cover,  as  well  as  page  127,  presents  a 
triptych  of  simple,  timely  interest.  The  picture  was 
conceived  in  one  of  Mrs.  Hayden’s  happiest  moods,  and 
has  the  stamp  of  her  pleasing  individuality.  Data  : 
August,  4 P.M. ; 5 x 7 Graphic  Camera ; Steinheil  lens ; 
F/16;  Vs  second  ; 5 x 7 Seed  26 ; Angelo  Sepia  print. 

The  pictures  by  A.  H.  Barnes,  which  accompany  his 
article  on  the  mountains  of  the  extreme  North-West,  are 
among  the  best  of  this  character  that  have  ever  appeared 
in  Photo-Era.  They  are  by  a professional  master- 
technician,  and  reveal  the  beauty  and  physical  char- 
acter of  a region  that  is  as  engaging  as  the  Swiss  Alps, 
if  not  more  imposing  in  some  of  its  aspects.  Persons 
who  are  familiar  with  the  appearance  of  the  Jungfrau, 
the  queen  of  the  Bernese  Oberland,  will  notice  that  she 
bears  a striking  resemblance  to  the  mountain  depicted  on 
page  117.  The  entire  series  of  these  mountain-pictures 
is  of  exceptionally  manifold  interest.  The  data,  for 
which  most  of  our  readers  will  be  looking,  are  contained 
in  Mr.  Barnes’  article. 

From  among  his  large  collection  of  speed-pictures, 
Howard  S.  Adams  sent  us  recently  a number  of  swim- 
ming-scenes, of  which  “ The  Old  Swimming-Hole  ” is 
shown  on  page  122.  In  most  pictures  of  this  sort,  the 
setting  is  either  slighted  or  barely  indicated.  Here, 
however,  the  surroundings,  which  possess  much  pictorial 
interest,  are  presented  with  care  and  discrimination,  so 
that  the  picture  is  really  a landscape  with  figures. 
Data:  July,  late  afternoon,  shade;  5x7  Cycle  Graphic 
Camera;  SU-ineh  Euryplan ; F/6.5;  Multi-Speed 

Shutter;  Ijjooo  second;  Wellington  Anti-Screen;  Celeri- 
tas  dev.,  Argo  Normal  print. 

The  portrait  of  the  late  Gustav  Cramer,  page  123,  a 
sketch  of  whose  business-career  appears  elsewhere  in 
this  issue,  is  from  the  studio  of  Julius  C.  Strauss,  of  St. 
Louis,  a life-long  friend  of  Mr.  Cramer.  Having  known 
Mr.  Cramer  intimately  for  over  thirty  years,  the  Editor 
considers  this  an  excellent  and  speaking  likeness.  No 
data. 

The  genre-pieces,  by  Edna  Blackwood,  on  pages  124 
and  125,  reveal  a sensitive  artistic  temperament.  The 
locality  is  Redlands,  California,  where  Nature  is  decked 
in  her  loveliest  colors,  and  the  climate  is  most  ingratiat- 
ing. Data  : “ The  Land  of  Long  Ago  ” ; October,  1913  ; 
1.30  p.m.;  bright  sun  ; 5 x 7 Seneca  camera  ; Ross-Zeiss 
lens;  stop,  16;  % second  ; Standard  Polychrome  plate  ; 
pyro-soda  ; Cyko  Prof.  Buff  Linen  ; print  for  reproduc- 
tion on  smooth  glossy  paper.  “ In  Grandmother’s  Gar- 
den ” ; April,  1913;  11a.m.;  the  rest  as  preceding. 

The  two  little  pictures  that  illustrate  Mr.  Ludlum, 
Jr.’s,  humorous  sketch,  page  131,  have  the  following 
data:  3A  Kodak;  R.  R.  lens;  at  F/ll ; second; 
Eastman  film  ; pyro  ; Prof.  Glossy  Cyko  ; Duratol. 

We  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  present  to  budding 
pictorialists  and  others  interested  in  pictorial  landscape- 
photography,  a serial  article  on  this  important  subject 
from  the  able  pen  of  Paul  Lewis  Anderson,  the  eminent 
American  artist-photographer.  This  article  will  run 
through  six  successive  issues  of  Photo-Era,  beginning 
with  this,  the  September  number.  The  illustrations  are 
selected  landscapes  and  represent  Mr.  Anderson  at  his 
very  best.  The  pictures  are  of  subtle,  refined  beauty, 
filled  with  poetic  suggestion  and  pictorial  charm,  and 
fittingly  interpret  the  lofty  ideals  to  which  he  is  devoted, 
and  which  he  has  expressed  so  ably  in  his  serial  paper. 


Data  : page  133,  “ The  Orchard  ” ; August  17  ; 12.30  P.M.  ; 
light,  intense,  single  achromatic,  maker  unknown ; stop, 
F/16;  Standard  Orthonon ; pyro-acetone ; Cramer  Isos 
III,  5 times  ray-filter;  1 second;  6x8  Carbon  print. 
Page  135,  “A  Connecticut  Road”;  August  9;  12.30 
P.M. ; % second  ; rest  of  data  as  preceding.  Page  136, 
“The  Lake  of  Twinkling  Lights”;  November  15; 
4.45  P.M. ; light,  dull;  “Smith”  Semi-Achromat ; 16- 
inch  focus;  stop,  F/7 ; 15  seconds;  Citol  developer; 
rest  as  preceding. 

The  attractive  view  of  a mountain-stream  with  hills 
in  the  distance,  by  Phil  M.  Riley,  page  138,  is  typical 
of  the  New  England  state  of  New  Hampshire,  and  is  a 
fitting  accompaniment  to  the  charming  poem  by  the 
versatile  William  Ludlum,  Jr.  Data:  June,  10  a.m. ; 
diffused  sunlight;  4x5  Eastman  plate-camera ; Ilford 
Zenith  plate  ; pyro  in  Eastman  plate-tank  ; 6-ineh  Eury- 
plan ; stop,  F/8;  V25  second;  Artura  Iris  print. 

The  Photo-Era  Monthly  Competition 

The  artistic  possibilities  in  telephoto-work  have  been 
the  object  of  our  editorial  solicitude  for  some  time  past, 
and  a way  to  encourage  the  application  of  this  method 
to  genuine  picture-making  was  to  make  it  a subject  of 
one  of  our  monthly  competitions.  We  knew  that  it 
required  special  study,  and  suggested  how  real  pic- 
tures could  be  designed  of  far-away  objects  and  which 
included  a smaller  angle,  or  covered  a smaller  field, 
than  to  what  the  worker  was  accustomed.  The  results 
submitted  were  encouraging  as  to  number  and  quality, 
although  we  hope  to  receive  for  publication  in  these 
pages  pictures  of  even  greater  pictorial  interest  than 
those  which  resulted  from  the  competition. 

What  can  be  achieved  by  a worker  of  distinctly  ar- 
tistic temperament,  is  indicated  by  the  long-distance 
composition,  by  J.  H.  Field,  page  143.  The  center  of 
interest  is  the  Court-House  building,  consistently  placed 
away  from  the  center,  and  easily  supported  by  a modest 
foreground,  the  large  tree  at  the  left  supplying  the  bal- 
ance and  acting  also  as  a foil.  The  design  is  natural, 
well-proportioned  and  harmonious.  One  would  be  in- 
clined to  believe  that  it  was  the  result  of  an  effort  under 
ordinary  conditions,  at  close  range.  Data : January, 
1914  ; 9 a.m.  ; Bauseh  & Lomb  Telephoto-lens  ; Seed  30  ; 
pyro-soda ; 444  x 6%  print  on  Artura  E.  Smooth.  5x7 
Premo  Camera ; 3 magnifications  ; bright  light,  though 
distant  hills  or  objects  are  never  absolutely  clear  in 
Arkansas  ; 1 second  exposure. 

“ Hillcrest,”  page  145,  is  another  convincing  example 
of  the  artistic  side  of  telescopic  photography.  Here, 
again,  we  see  that  a far-away  ensemble  in  the  form  of  a 
compact  arrangement  can  be  marked  by  a separation  of 
planes,  approximating  a stereoscopic  effect.  This  aspect 
of  the  performance  is,  indeed,  creditable,  when  one  con- 
siders that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  obtain  this  result  in 
ordinary  work,  and  that  distant  objects,  not  far  apart, 
are  likely  to  merge  into  one  plane.  However,  there 
appears  to  be  a degree  of  inequality  in  definition  here 
which  is  due,  probably,  to  a lack  of  care  in  focusing. 
Data  : May,  4 P.M. ; bright  ; Medium  Iso;  pyro-acetone; 
no  ray-filter  ; 5 x magnification  ; stop,  32  ; 2 \'-2  seconds  ; 
4 x 6 Yi  ; prof  cyko  print. 

From  a purely  technical  viewpoint  “ The  Conserva- 
tory,” page  146,  merits  high  praise ; yet  the  picture  is 
not  without  a degree  of  artistic  merit,  the  spacing  and 
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lighting  showing  excellent  judgment.  In  architectural 
telephoto-work  Mr.  Flierl  would  seem  to  be  able  to  pro- 
duce eminently  satisfactory  results,  delighting  the  eye 
of  the  practical  architect.  Data:  June  14,1914;  clear, 
bright  day;  10.30  a.m.;  stop,  32  ; second;  rear  lens 
alone;  ray-filter;  Iso  Inst.;  pyro,  tank;  4%  x 6!4 
glossy  print. 

The  Beginners’  Competition 

As  an  undeveloped  theory,  pictorial  vision  is  fre- 
quently the  cause  of  amusing-  discussions  among  budding 
picture-makers.  Even  advanced  workers  hold  to  the 
opinion  that  a fixed  optical  impression  of  an  object  should 
be  reproduced  faithfully  by  the  camera,  for  they  con- 
tend that,  because  the  human  eye  can  see  clearly  but 
one  thing  at  a time,  surrounding  or  adjacent  objects  are 
necessarily  blurred  or  out  of  focus.  Hence  they  apply 
this  vagary  to  their  camera-pictures.  After  a while 
they  see  their  error,  and  they  also  realize  that  in  art 
this  theory  does  not  hold.  In  nature  the  human  eye 
travels  over  the  scene  that  arrests  its  attention,  resting 
wherever  it  wishes  and  adjusting  itself  instantly,  so  that 
the  object  or  detail  under  inspection  is  constantly  in 
focus.  In  viewing  a picture  or  a statue,  the  same  is 
true. 

Therefore,  our  young  friend,  the  author  of  the  pretty 
waterfall,  page  147,  committed  an  error — provided  it 
was  intentional  — or  he  may  have  desired  to  lower  the 
intensity  of  the  sunlight  on  the  two  rocks  in  the  fore- 
ground; if  so,  he  has  succeeded.  The  picture  is  ar- 
ranged and  spaced  with  artistic  judgment.  Data : May, 
12.30  p.m.  ; bright  sun  ; F.  P.  Kodak  314  x 5*4 ; 6 %- 
inch  B.  & L.  R.  R.  lens ; stop,  U.  S.  4 ; lioo  second  ; Ko- 
dak N.  C.  Film ; pyro,  tank  ; Cyko  Nov.  Studio  print 
trimmed  to  214x  4%;  M.  Q.  full  strength. 

The  picture  accorded  first  prize  in  the  June  competi- 
tion is  filled  with  interest  and  suggestion — the  human 
element  opposed  to  a mighty  force  in  nature.  Page  148. 
The  composition  is  perfectly  spontaneous  and  consis- 
tent and  the  story  is  told  in  a convincing  way.  The 
scene  is  one  that  happens  frequently  — the  expression 
or  attitude  of  engrossing  interest  in  one  of  Nature’s 
wonders;  but  it  seems  not  to  be  included  generally  in 
the  camerist’s  pictorial  program.  Mr.  Keaough  has 
won  the  honor  in  a highly  creditable  manner  and  after 
numerous,  patient  efforts  which  extend  over  two  years. 
Data:  May,  1914;  bright  sun;  Klimax  Camera;  6-inch 
Beck  Mutar  lens ; second  ; Anti-Screen  plate  backed  ; 
Rytol ; 8 x 10  Royal  Bromide  enlargement ; Amidol ; 
sulphide  toned  to  sepia. 

We  have  rarely  seen  a more  pleasing  picture  of  a 
mountain-brook  than  the  one  on  page  150.  The  sense 
of  running  water,  the  rocky  setting,  the  placement  of 
the  huge  stone  in  the  immediate  foreground,  the  picto- 
rial arrangement,  the  technique  — all  evinces  marked 
artistic  taste  and  judgment.  Data  : May  24, 1914 ; 5 p.m.  ; 
Korona  camera ; Yelostigmat,  rear-lens  removed  ; % 
second  ; Polychrome  plate  ; pyro  in  tank  ; 4 x 5 %-inch 
print;  Argo  F.  Hard;  M.  Q.  [Print  evidently  trimmed 
down  from  a direct  5x7.  — Ed.] 

The  camerist  is  tempted  frequently  to  record  a view 
seen  through  a window,  arbor  or  gate-way  and  include 
the  latter  to  produce  the  effect  of  a frame.  Page  151. 
Mr.  Wendell  has  framed  his  picture  in  this  way,  which 
procedure, however,  is  not  recommended,  unless  the  en- 
closure is  interesting,  suitably  lighted  and  lends  itself  to 
a harmonious  combination.  In  this  instance  the  effect 
produced  is  exceedingly  pleasing,  and,  it  will  be  noted, 
the  lower  side  of  the  improvised  frame  is  formed  by 
the  shadow  cast  by  one  of  the  granite  pillars,  without 
which  the  foreground  would  be  a monotonous  glare. 
Data:  May  31 ; 11.30  a.m.;  bright  sunlight;  314  x 414 


Voigtliinder  & Son's  Alpine  Camera;  4%-inchVoigtlan- 
der  Collinear,  series  III;  at  stopF/8;  3-times  color- 
screen  ; Hammer  Non-hal.  Ortho ; pyro  in  tank  ; 6%  x 
8V2  enlargement  on  Soft  Cyko  — redeveloped  ; for  repro- 
duction, Soft  Cyko  trimmed  to  3 x 4 ; M.  Q. 

Most  professional  portrait-photographers  have  a 
hobby  in  some  way  allied  with  their  cameras.  That  of 
Mr.  Claude  L.  Powers  is  photographing  flowers.  To 
his  chosen  pastime  he  brings  that  same  intelligent  and 
artistic  skill  so  characteristic  of  his  portraits  and  land- 
scapes. His  flower-subjects,  of  which  many  have 
already  appeared  in  past  issues  of  Photo-Era,  are 
notable  not  only  for  their  technical  excellence  but  for 
the  appreciative  manner  in  which  the  typical  character 
and  manner  of  growth  of  each  plant  or  flower  is  brought 
out ; if  it  possess  beauty,  Mr.  Powers  makes  the  most 
of  it.  I11  his  modest  subject,  page  155,  he  has,  with 
meager  material,  evolved  an  attractive  and  well-spaced 
composition.  Like  his  other  subjects,  this  was  made 
with  his  regular  studio-lens,  a Darlot,  stopped  down  to 
obtain  the  desired  sharpness,  and  to  its  use  may  be 
attributed  the  marked  stereoscopic  effect.  An  ortlio- 
ehromatic  plate,  pyro  developer  and  platinum  paper 
were  used  ; otherwise  no  data  are  available. 


COTTON-GRASS  C.  L.  POWERS 
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ON  THE  GROUND-GLASS 

Edited  by  WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


A Surreptitious  Snapshot 

Our  Berlin  letter  in  May  Photo-Era  caused  a spirited 
discussion  among  several  press-photographers  at  the 
Boston  Press  Club  recently  — how  to  snapshoot  objects 
and  localities,  which  seemingly  harmless  pastime  is  for- 
bidden by  the  German  Imperial  government.  Then 
followed  stories  from  the  lips  of  these  camera-sleuths, 
which  testified  to  their  ingenuity  and  nerve  in  securing 
difficult  pictures  for  their  respective  newspapers.  The 
Editor,  being  a listener  at  this  interesting  seance , was 
finally  asked  if  he  had  “ struck  any  snags”  on  his  vari- 
ous camera-tours  in  Europe.  Replying  that  he  could 
recall  but  one,  and  that  was  tame  in  comparison  to  what 
he  had  just  heard,  he  was  persuaded  to  relate  it.  “ It 
was  this  way,”  he  began.  “ When  in  Bonn,  several 
years  ago,  the  town  famous  for  its  university  and  as  the 
birthplace  of  Beethoven,  I visited  the  quaint,  old-fash- 
ioned house  where  the  immortal  composer  was  born.  I 
spent  several  hours  examining  the  numerous  objects 
which  filled  the  Beethoven  Museum  on  the  second 
floor  — old-time  musical  instruments,  scores,  manu- 
scripts, letters,  portraits,  ear-trumpets  and  other  things 
associated  with  the  great  musician.  The  engraving  of 
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Beethoven’s  birthplace 

the  room  where  he  was  born,  which  I bought  as  a sou- 
venir, was  good  enough ; hut  the  picture  of  the  house, 
itself,  was  very  inferior,  so  the  thought  to  make  my 
own  entered  my  head.  Taking  a favorable  position  in 
the  narrow  courtyard  and  aiming  my  camera  at  the 
sacred  dwelling,  I was  interrupted  by  the  old  custodian 
with  a wave  of  the  hand  and  the  outcry  : ‘ Gesetzlich 


verboten ! ’ Attempts  to  obtain  the  privilege  by  means 
of  a large  silver  coin,  proved  futile.  The  loyal  guardian 
of  the  premises  was  obdurate.  Replacing  the  camera 
into  its  case,  I expressed  my  disappointment,  left  the 
place  and  disappeared  around  the  nearest  corner. 

“ Remembering  a certain  window  in  the  third  story  of 
the  dwelling-house  which  backed  up  against  the  small 
garden  adjoining  the  old  landmark  I had  just  left,  I 
went  in  search  of  it.  After  much  tactful  questioning, 
I located  the  spot ; but  it  was  too  high  to  yield  a satis- 
factory view  — diverging  lines  and  too  much  roof  ■ — - 
and  the  view  from  the  windows  of  the  two  lower  floors 
was  shut  off  by  a stone-wall.  I went  out  and  procured 
about  eight  feet  of  rubber  tubing  which  I attached  to 
the  release  of  the  shutter.  Setting  the  shutter  for  a 
one-second  exposure,  I lowered  the  camera  to  the  top 
of  the  wall  by  a string  and  with  a long  stick  coaxed  it 
into  proper  position.  With  my  field-glass  I was  enabled 
to  examine  the  view  in  the  finder.  A pressure  of  the 
bulb  — and  I had  attained  my  object.  But  I had  not 
observed  the  vigilant  custodian  of  the  Beethoven  House, 
who  meanwhile  had  espied  me  and  my  little  camera, 
and  at  once  took  in  the  situation.  He  had  procured  a 
long  pole  and  with  a vehement  ‘ Donnerwetter ! ’ made 
frantic  efforts  to  dislodge  the  offending  camera,  which 
at  a critical  moment  rose  rapidly  and  disappeared  into 
the  eager  arms  of  its  owner.  The  rage  of  the  old  guard- 
ian gave  way  to  amazement  and  chagrin,  and  shaking 
his  head  doubtfully,  he  retired.” 

Attaching  the  Autochrome-Screen 

In  trying  to  fit  the  color-screen  to  the  lens,  in 
connection  with  autoehrome  or  color-sensitive  plates, 
the  worker  sometimes  experiences  a little  difficulty. 
The  screen-holder,  sold  commercially,  may  not  be  of 
exactly  the  right  size,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  use 
one  only  a little  larger  than  the  extreme  diameter 
of  the  front  lens-cell.  In  this  predicament,  the  Editor 
improvised  his  own  screen-attachment.  He  glued  the 
screen  firmly  to  the  top  of  the  leather  lens-cap,  having 
previously  cut  away  the  center  with  a sharp  pocket- 
knife,  leaving  a narrow,  circular  margin  of  about  Ys  of 
an  inch.  In  attaching  and  removing  such  a device,  it  is 
well  to  grasp  the  rim  of  the  cap  rather  than  the  screen 
itself,  lest  the  latter  become  detached. 

A New  Species 

Several  members  of  the  Hypo-Club  had  adjourned 
to  the  smoking-room,  while  their  plates  were  being 
fixed.  The  conversation  drifted  towards  the  optical 
side  of  photography  — or,  rather,  towards  the  optician’s 
domain.  A member,  who  had  just  returned  from  a so- 
journ in  Paris,  was  quite  free  with  his  accumulated 
French  vocabulary,  and  explained  the  French  terms  of 
the  various  forms  of  eye-glasses  and  spectacles.  “ Now 
you  see,”  he  said,  “ the  eye-glasses  I am  wearing  are 
called  by  the  French,  ‘ pince-nez,’  because  it  pinches 
the  nose — ‘ pince,’  pinch;  ‘ nez,’  nose.  How  expres- 
sive ! It  is  also  called  ‘ lorgnon.’  ” “ Then  what  do  you 
call  a lorgnette  ? ” piped  up  an  individual  who  had  re- 
mained quite  silent  up  to  this  moment.  “ Lorgnette  ? ” 
promptly  replied  the  gentlemen  of  recent  Paris  experi- 
ence. “ Why,  that  is  the  woman  who  wears  a lorgnon.” 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions  and  Conventions  are 

solicited  for  publication 


Gustav  Cramer 

Gustav  Cramer,  president  of  the  G.  Cramer  Dry 
Plate  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  died  July  16,  aged  76 
years,  after  a month’s  illness.  Mr.  Cramer  was  affec- 
tionately known  to  the  whole  photographic  fraternity  as 
“Papa”  Cramer,  and  was  universally  beloved.  His 
passing  away  leaves  the  ranks  of  the  pioneer  plate- 
makers  almost  empty.  Mr.  Cramer  came  to  this  country 
from  Eschwege,  Germany,  in  1859,  and  settled  in  St. 
Louis,  where  he  became  a professional  photographer. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  enlisted  in  the 
Union  army  and  served  three  months  as  a sergeant.  He 
afterwards  opened  a studio  in  partnership  with  J.  Gross 
and  soon  entered  business  as  a platemaker.  Cramer 
plates  immediately  took  a leading  position  which  they 
have  maintained  ever  since. 

During  the  last  few  years,  “ Papa  ” Cramer  turned 
over  all  the  business-details  to  his  three  sons,  who  have 
practically  had  entire  charge  of  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  Cramer  goods  — F.  Ernest  Cramer  being  treas- 
urer ; G.  Adolph  Cramer,  secretary,  and  Emil  Rodel 
Cramer,  chemist.  Mr.  Cramer’s  death  will,  therefore, 
not  make  the  least  change  in  the  quality  of  Cramer 
goods  or  in  the  management  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Cramer  was  one  of  the  first  presidents  of  the 
Photographer’s  Association  of  America,  and  made  it  a 
habit  to  attend  all  the  conventions,  so  that  he  was  per- 
sonally known  to  many  thousands  of  photographers  and 
was  probably  better  known  than  any  other  one  man  in 
the  photographic  world.  His  death  leaves  a great  void. 
Of  late  years,  since  the  sons  have  been  bearing  all  the 
responsibilities,  Mr.  Cramer  had  devoted  himself  largely 
to  charitable  and  philanthropic  undertakings,  the  scope 
and  volume  of  which  were  always  modestly  concealed  by 
him  during  his  lifetime.  He  was  a member  of  the  Super- 
visory Board  of  Charitable  Penal  Institutions  of  the  City 
of  St.  Louis  ; a member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
St.  Louis  Provident  Association;  a director  of  the  Ger- 
man Protestant  Orphans’  Home  ; a founder  of  the  St. 
Louis  Altenheim  and  president  of  the  society  which 
supported  it ; a member  of  Erwin  Lodge,  A.  F.  and 
A.  M.,  of  the  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Honor,  and  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor. 

Garo  at  the  London  Salon 

The  management  of  the  London  Salon  of  Photography 
has  made  special  efforts  to  have  this  year's  exhibition 
one  of  exceptional  merit.  All  pictures  must  be  passed 
on  by  the  Selection-Committee,  with  the  exception  of 
those  received  in  response  to  a special  invitation.  Among 
the  few  workers  thus  honored  is  J.  H.  Garo,  of  Boston, 
U.  S.  A.  This  eminent  artist  received  a special  invita- 
tion from  secretary  Bertram  Park  to  send  some  of  his 
representative  work  to  this  exhibition,  together  with  the 
assurance  that  it  would  not  be  passed  upon  by  the  Selec- 
tion-Committee, but  would  be  hung,  as  sent,  and  given 
the  place  of  honor  on  the  walls.  This  special  request  is 
issued  annually  to  not  more  than  three  artist-photo- 
graphers of  international  reputation,  and  all  expenses  of 
transportation  are  to  be  paid  by  the  committee  in  charge. 
We  understand  that,  in  reply  to  this  invitation,  Mr. 


Garo  sent  six  of  his  fifty  superb  gum-prints  which  were 
exhibited  at  the  Boston  Art  Club,  last  spring,  and  which 
created  a sensation  among  artists  and  professional 
critics.  This  exhibition  was  described  fully  in  Photo- 
Era  for  June. 

Pittsfield  Photographers’  Exhibit 

Early  in  May  the  amateur  photographers  of  Pitts- 
field, Mass.,  held  an  exhibition  and  dinner  which  was  in 
every  way  a success.  One  needs  only  to  see  the  excel- 
lent fiashlight-group  of  the  event  by  James  P.  Langley 
and  the  tasteful  souvenir  program  and  menu  to  realize 
the  measure  of  this  success.  That  a sense  of  humor 
pervades  this  coterie  of  thirty-two  exhibitors  is  evident 
upon  reading  the  menu,  which  is  a sort  of  parody  in 
photographic  terms  clearly  indicating  preferences  in 
brands  of  photographic  materials. 

Northwestern  Photographers’  Association 

The  Northwestern  Photographers’  Association  offers 
to  non-members  a beautiful  loving-cup  for  the  best 
exhibit  of  photographs  at  the  St.  Paul  convention, 
Sept.  29,  30  and  Oct.  1,  1914. 

Photographs  to  be  on  any  paper,  framed  or  not,  but 
without  glass  ; two  to  four  in  number,  nine  inches  or 
larger  one  way,  contact  prints. 

The  photographs  must  not  arrive  later  than  Septem- 
ber 25,  addressed  to  B.  C.  Golfing,  Ryan  Bldg.,  St.  Paul. 

The  exhibitor  must  pay  charges  both  ways,  but  the 
Association  reserves  the  right  to  retain  the  exhibit  that 
is  the  winner  for  its  permanent  exhibit. 

Prizes  for  N.  W.  P.  A.  Members 
Class  A 

To  photographers  in  cities  of  12,000  and  upwards, 
a beautiful  loving-cup  is  offered  for  the  best  exhibit  of 
photographs,  three  prints  nine  inches  or  larger,  framed 
or  not,  but  without  glass.  Home-  or  studio-work. 

Class  B 

For  cities  of  2,000  and  upwards  to  12,000,  three  prints 
5 x 7 or  larger,  framed  or  not,  but  without  glass,  a 
beautiful  loving-cup.  Home-  or  studio-  work. 

Class  C 

For  cities  of  2,000  or  less,  another  beautiful  loving- 
cup.  Three  prints  4 x 5 or  larger,  framed  or  not,  no 
glass.  Home-  or  studio-work. 

A beautiful  medal  wifi  be  given  for  the  best  commer- 
cial exhibit,  not  over  five  pictures. 

A beautiful  medal  wifi  be  given  for  the  best  pictorial 
exhibit,  two  to  four  prints. 

The  Wollensak  Optical  Co.  wifi  offer  to  the  photo- 
grapher exhibiting  the  best  set  of  pictures  made  by  its 
lenses,  a beautiful  trophy-cup.  Send  three  prints. 
The  Association  feels  that  this  should  bring  a good 
exhibit. 

Further  particulars  regarding  all  classes,  may  be  had 
of  R.  W.  Hyneman,  Secretary,  Eden  Valley,  Minn. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 

Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine , or  any  others 
our  readers  may  desire,  will  be  furnished  by  us  at 
the  lowest  market-prices. 


What  Sculpture  to  See  in  Europe.  By  Lorina 

Munson  Bryant.  150  illustrations.  12mo.  Cloth, 

$1.35  net.  New  York  : John  Lane  Company.  1914. 

Much  of  the  joy  and  satisfaction  iu  beholding  the 
masterpieces  in  sculpture  is  lost  unless  one  is  familiar 
with  their  history  and  significance.  This  is  true, 
particularly,  of  such  famous  mutilated  fragments  as 
the  Torso  Belvidere  and  the  Victory  of  Samothraee, 
and  incomplete  statues  — The  Venus  de  Milo,  Venus 
Medici  (restored),  Laocoon  (restored)  and  many  others. 
Knowing  the  thrilling  history  of  the  Venus  de  Milo, 
and  having  read  John  L.  Stoddard’s  apostrophe  to  this 
glorious  statue,  one  experiences  keen  enjoyment  in  see- 
ing her  as  she  stands,  by  herself,  in  the  Louvre.  The 
author  of  this  admirable  volume  has  singled  out  for  con- 
sideration the  principal  gems,  antique  and  modern,  in 
the  art-galleries  of  Rome,  Naples,  Florence,  Venice, 
Munich,  Berlin,  Paris  and  London,  so  that  the  tourist 
may  see  the  best  and  obtain  a working-basis  for  further 
study  at  home  and  abroad.  Mrs.  Bryant  is  also  the 
author  of  “ What  Pictures  to  See  in  Europe  in  One 
Summer,”  an  interesting  and  instructive  volume  which 
has  been  very  successful  in  increasing  the  writer’s  pres- 
tige as  a safe  and  able  critic. 


Photography  in  Colors,  with  a chapter  on  Kinema- 
tography  in  the  colors  of  nature.  By  George  Lind- 
say Johnson.  12mo,  243  pages.  Illustrated.  Cloth, 
$1.25  net.  New  York  : E.  P.  Dutton  & Co. 

This  admirable  text-book  for  amateurs  and  students 
of  physics  is  by  the  author  of  “ Photographic  Optics 
and  Color-Photography  ” and,  therefore,  in  every  re- 
spect authoritative  and  trustworthy.  Mr.  Johnson  here 
treats,  in  his  usually  clear,  concise  and  convincing  man- 
ner, the  latest  methods  of  photography  in  colors,  and 
dissipates  the  general  impression  among  inexperienced 
amateurs  that  single-plate  and  three-plate  color-photo- 
graphy present  great  difficulties.  He  declares  that 
single-plate  processes,  such  as  the  Autochrome,  are 
quite  as  easy  to  manipulate  as  ordinary  dryplates  and 
consume  even  less  time  than  the  latter.  Although 
treating  each  process  with  equal  fairness,  the  author 
devotes  the  longest  chapter  to  the  manipulation  of  the 
Autochrome,  undoubtedly  because  it  enjoys  the  greatest 
popularity  the  world  over  and  represents  the  highest 
perfection  in  single-plate  color-work.  The  entire  his- 
tory of  color-photography  is  reviewed,  thus  enabling 
the  student  to  comprehend  the  origin,  development  and 
actual  practice  of  this  marvelous  and  beautiful  process. 
This  includes  the  wonderful,  but  still  unperfected,  proc- 
ess of  motion-pictures  in  direct  natural  colors,  known 
as  Kinemacolor  and  which  has  delighted  American  au- 
diences by  such  spectacular  representations  as  “ The 
Durbar  ” and  “ The  Coronation  of  George  V.”  The 
volume  contains  also  a complete  analysis  of  Uto-Color 
printing,  i.  e.,  producing  facsimile  paper-prints  from 
single-plate  transparencies.  Reference  is  here  made  to 
a well-known  hleaching-out  process  of  color-printing, 
which,  although  very  far  from  perfect,  is  daily  being 
improved. 


Commercial  Photography  of  Today.  By  George 
W.  Hance.  Illustrated  with  many  original  photo- 
graphs by  the  author.  Price,  cloth  bound,  7%  x 10, 
$1.50.  Cleveland,  Ohio  : Abel’s  Photographic  Weekly. 

There  has  long  been  a place  on  the  hook-shelf  of  most 
professional  workers  for  a comprehensive  but  concise 
treatise  on  this  important  and  far-reaching  subject.  The 
need  is  now  filled  by  the  present  volume,  prepared  by 
an  expert  long  identified  with  the  Eastman  Professional 
School  and  a lecturer  before  the  P.  A.  of  A.  Every 
phase  of  commercial  photography  is  covered  in  a clear, 
non-technical  manner,  including  the  apparatus  needed, 
the  kind  of  prints  to  make,  prices,  combination-prints, 
doctoring  negatives,  banquet-work,  circuit  pictures,  ex- 
teriors and  interiors,  furniture,  glass,  silver,  store-win- 
dows, etc.,  are  only  some  of  the  subjects  on  which  real 
inside  information  is  given  in  the  twenty-two  chapters 
of  the  book.  As  a work  of  reference  it  is  unexcelled, 
and  will  be  found  of  inestimable  value  to  photographers 
confronted  with  new  problems  in  unfamiliar  specialties. 
Something  of  its  informative  character  may  be  judged 
by  an  article  to  appear  in  Photo-Era  for  October,  en- 
titled “ Extremes  of  Contrast  Indoors  and  Out.” 

The  Art  of  the  Venice  Academy.  By  Mary  Knight 
Potter.  Illustrated  from  photographs.  12vo,  359 
pages.  $2.00  net.  Boston,  U.  S.  A.  : L.  C.  Page  & Co. 

Like  “ The  Arts  of  the  Vatican,”  the  present  volume 
treats  of  the  history  of  this  particular  collection  of  art- 
works and  that  of  its  repository.  They,  who  know 
Titian’s  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  Presentation  in  the 
Temple,  Miracle  of  St.  Mark,  and  other  masterpieces 
of  the  Venetian  school  only  from  photographs,  should 
consider  it  a privilege  to  learn  the  history  and  genuine 
art-estimates  of  these  pictures  from  so  reliable  an  au- 
thority as  Mary  Knight  Potter. 

As  she  truly  says,  “ There  are,  perhaps,  no  pictures 
in  the  world  that  have  been  the  recipients  of  so  much 
conflicting  criticism  as  many  of  those  in  the  Venice 
Academy.”  In  the  case  of  Titian’s  Assumption,  for 
instance,  critics  unfamiliar  with  its  history  and  not 
appreciating  its  present  unfortunate  placement,  criti- 
cize unjustly  the  drawing  and  coloring,  which  would 
appear  to  excellent  advantage  were  the  picture  to  he 
placed  according  to  the  original  plan.  Much  clearing 
light  is  thus  thrown  upon  many  well-known  masterpieces 
of  this  collection,  and  every  art-student  needs  to  under- 
stand fully  the  facts  connected  with  each.  The  author 
has  thus  fulfilled  an  important  mission  through  her 
helpful,  explanatory  criticism. 

Mason  and  Dixon’s  Line 

It  has  been  stated  several  times,  recently,  that  At- 
lanta enjoyed  the  distinction  of  having  had  the  first 
convention  of  the  Photographers’  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, south  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line,  in  history.  The 
instant  that  we  saw  this  declaration,  we  recalled  the 
great  convention  held  by  this  same  Association  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1890,  and  which  we  had  the 
good  fortune  to  attend.  Now,  if  Washington  is  not 
below  the  famous  historical  line  of  demarcation,  we  are 
willing  to  be  corrected. 

Our  Friends  — The  Weeklies 

Devil  — “ There’s  a tramp  at  the  door,  Mr.  Ahers,  and 
he  says  he  ain’t  had  nothin’  to  eat  for  six  days.” 

Editor — “Fetch  him  in.  If  we  can  find  how  he 
does  it,  we  can  run  the  paper  for  another  week.” 
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“Missed” 

Many  opportunities  for  the  most  desirable 
snapshots  present  themselves  only  once.  A 
fast  and  reliable  lens  is  imperative  for  satis- 
factory results.  These  qualities  are  combined 
in  the 

tyauscli  |oml>2eiss 

Tessar  Jens 

Clouds,  or  sunshine,  the  Tessar  can  be  relied  upon  for  giving 
clear,  crisp  images  and  uniform  illumination  to  the  extreme 
corners  of  the  plate.  The  Tessar  Ic  is  three  times  as  fast  as  an 
ordinary  rectilinear.  The  Tessar  lib,  offers  even  a wider  range 
of  usefulness  for  instantaneous  work,  is  almost  twice  as  fast  as 
the  ordinary  rectilinear  lens  and  can  be  readily  adapted  to  almost 
any  make  of  hand  camera. 

Those  who  desire  a CONVERTIBLE  lens  of  great  rapidity,  will 
find  the  Protar  Lenses  remarkable. 

A sample  print  and  full  information  regarding  lenses  will  be  sent 
upon  request.  You  can  fry  a lens  on  your  camera.  Ask  your  dealer. 

gausch  & Ipmb  Optical  (o. 

622  ST.  PAUL  STREET  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

Leading  Manufacturers  in  Americaof  Stereo  Prism  Field  Glasses,  Projection  Lanterns  f Balopticons) , 
Microscopes,  Engineering  Instruments,  Ophthalmic  Lenses  and  other  high  grade  optical  products. 


* 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo- Era  Guaranty 


The  ANASTIGMAT 

versus 

The  RECTILINEAR 


Why  should  I discard  my  little 
rapid  rectilinear  for  an  anastigmat  ? 
You  have  probably  asked  yourself 
this  very  question  — here  is  the 
answer. 

SPEED.  The  Dynar  works  at  F/6,  which 
is  about  100%  faster  than  the  best  rectilinear. 

COVERING-POWER.  The  Dynar  covers 
the  plate  sharply  from  edge  to  edge,  working  at 
full  aperture.  To  get  the  same  definition, 
your  rectilinear  must  be  stopped  down  to 
F/16,  making  the  Dynar  really  eight  times  as 
effective. 

FLATNESS  OF  FIELD.  The  Dynar  is  per- 
fectly corrected  and  has  an  absolutely  flat  field. 
The  rectilinear  is  only  partly  corrected,  and 
has  a flat  field  only  in  the  center. 

The  slightly  increased  cost  of  the  Dynar  is 
more  than  outweighed  by  the  greater  efficiency. 

Sold  in  cells  that  fit  all  the  modern  shutters. 
The  price  for  4 x 5 or  3(4  x 5M>  size  is  only 
$23.50.  Talk  it  over  with  your  dealer  to-day. 

Send  for  our  catalog  and  revised  price-list 

Voigtlander  & Sohn 

242-244  E.  Ontario  Street,  Chicago 
225  Fifth  Avenue  - New  York 
Work* : - Brunswick,  Germany 

Canadian  Agent, : Hupfeld.  Ludeclung  & Co. , Montreal,  Can. 
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| COLOR-PHOTOGRAPHY  I 

with  | 

i autochrom! 

PLATES 

| is  the  title  of  our  Booklet  (15th  | 
| Edition)  explaining  how  simple  | 
| and  easy  it  is  to  take  photographs  | 
in  the  | 

| TRUE  COLORS  OF  NATURE  j 

with  | 

Autochrom  Plates 

Write  for  this  Booklet  | 

| Thousands  of  progressive  Photo-  | 
| graphers,  both  amateur  and  pro-  | 
| fessional,  are  doing  wonders  | 
| with  Autochroms. 


I The  LUMIERE  2 (Sigma)  j 

| is  universally  acknowledged  as  | 

1 The  FASTEST  PLATE  made  | 

Manufactured  in  France  by  the 
| LUMIERE  Brothers  with  their  famous  | 
1 “ETIQUETTE  VIOLETTE ” Emul-  | 

| sion.  | 


I LUMIERE  JOUGLA  CO.  | 


I 75  5th  Avenue  New  York  | 

(Dept.  P.  A.) 


Photo-Era  the  Blue-Book  of  Photographic  Advertising 


LONDON  LETTER 

CARINE  AND  WILL  A.  CADBY 


We  had  a “ Private  View,’’  all  to  ourselves,  in  Mr. 
Walter  Bennington’s  studio  in  Conduit  Street  the  other 
day  and  spent  a very  interesting  afternoon.  Mr.  Ben- 
nington had  shown  some  of  his  work  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Actors’  and  Artists’  Club  and,  as  we  had  not  been 
able  to  go,  he  kindly  gave  us  the  opportunity  to  see  his 
exhibits  in  his  own  studio.  We  were  lucky,  for  not 
only  did  we  see  each  print  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, but  we  had  the  undivided  attention  of  the 
author  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Bennington’s  talent  seems 
to  develop  in  a series  of  rushes.  He  hibernates,  as  it 
were,  for  a time  and  then  flashes  into  notice  with  evi- 
dences that  he  has  gone  ahead  most  tremendously.  He 
is  one  of  our  cleverest  photographers,  and  his  career  is 
interesting  to  watch.  We  had  supposed  that  he  was 
rousing  himself  after  one  of  these  spells  of  inactivity 
and  that  another  rush  was  imminent,  for  his  pictures 
in  “ The  Sphere  ” are  creating  notice.  It  is  not  saying 
much,  we  know  ; but  compared  to  some  of  our  illus- 
trated journals,  “ The  Sphere  ” has  a fairly  high  stand- 
ard of  photography,  and  this  series  of  full-page  por- 
traits by  Mr.  Bennington  is  a distinctive  and  valuable 
feature.  He  has  photographed  people  like  Conan  Doyle, 
Mrs.  Alice  Meynell,  Owen  Seaman  and  Ellen  Terry,  and 
these  original  portraits  are  good  work,  and  show  no  pan- 
dering to  an  inartistic  public  taste  by  retouching  the 
character  away  for  the  sake  of  what  is  called,  “ a pleas- 
ing likeness.”  Mr.  Bennington’s  portrait  of  Ellen 
Terry  is  one  of  his  most  successful  and  spontaneous 
efforts  and  quite  the  best  we  have  seen  for  years,  of  our 
popular  actress.  She  is  represented  as  looking  into  a 
room  with  one  hand  on  the  curtain  of  the  door.  One 
can  almost  guess  the  circumstances  from  her  pose  and 
expression.  Mr.  Bennington  had  an  appointment  with 
her  and  she  kept  him  waiting,  in  his  words,  “ one  solid 
hour.”  When  his  patience  was  almost  exhausted,  she 
looked  in,  already  dressed  for  going  out,  and  told  him  in 
her  charming  and  apologetic  way  that  she  was  already 
late  for  her  engagement,  that  the  taxi  was  at  the  door, 
and  what  was  to  be  done  ! We  photographers  may  have 
our  faults  but,  at  least,  we  are  resourceful ; and  in  an- 
swer to  Miss  Terry’s  question,  Mr.  Bennington  told  her 
the  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  keep  exactly  as  she 
was  without  moving  and,  while  he  was  talking,  the  cam- 
era was  being  got  into  position  and  before  five  minutes 
had  passed  he  had  secured  this  splendid  portrait,  full  of 
life,  and  which  really  suggests  some  of  the  charm  of 
Ellen  Terry’s  personality. 

Miss  M.  Olive  Edis  had  an  exhibition  of  Autochromes 
on  June  24  and  25.  Lady  St.  Helier,  who  is  an  admirer 
of  all  kinds  of  photography,  lent  her  drawing-room  in 
Portland  Place  for  the  occasion,  and  half  a crown  en- 
trance fee  was  charged  which  went  to  a charity  (The 
Shaftsbury  Institute).  There  were  Autochromes  of 
many  of  our  leading  society  people.  The  one  which, 
perhaps,  created  most  attention  was  the  portrait  of 
Princess  Mary,  who,  according  to  Miss  Edis,  is  the  first 
royalty  to  be  photographed  in  color. 

We  mentioned  in  our  last  letter  that  the  London 
Salon  of  Photography  would  probably  start  an  Art  Union 
this  year.  The  official  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
has  now  been  received,  so  it  has  been  definitely  settled. 
As  this  Art  Union  has  in  it  the  elements  of  a lottery,  it 
is  looked  after  very  sharply  by  our  government  and  it 
took  Mr.  Bertram  Park,  the  secretary,  five  months  to 


get  all  the  arrangements  complete.  The  details  of  this 
new  departure  will  be  described  in  a later  issue. 

We  hear  that  a record-number  of  exhibits  are  coming 
over  from  America.  Mr.  A.  Romano,  Mr.  W.  H.  Porter- 
field, Mr.  Dwight  A.  Davis  and  Mr.  Rudolph  Eikemeyer 
have  all  been  getting  their  work  ready.  Mr.  John  H. 
Garo,  of  Boston,  is  sending  a collection  of  his  work  to 
the  Salon  this  year. 

The  Platinotype  Company  has  further  developed  its 
Satista  printing  paper.  In  a recent  letter  we  described 
this  new  product  that  is  probably  destined  to  take  the 
place  of  platinum  with  many  workers,  for  it  is  much 
cheaper  and  almost  indistinguishable  from  it.  The  firm 
has  now  introduced  a Sepia  Satista  about  which  we 
recently  had  a chat  with  Mr.  Gye,  the  secretary  of  the 
company. 

Satista  is  made  by  a combination  of  silver  and  platinum 
salts,  and  it  is  possible  by  the  use  of  a reducer  to  get  rid 
of  the  silver  altogether,  leaving  only  a platinum  image, 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  in  this  way  very  delicate 
and  beautiful  results  may  be  obtained,  about  which  we 
may  have  something  to  say  in  a future  letter  when  we 
have  gone  more  thoroughly  into  the  subject.  But  enough 
has  been  written  to  show  that  Satista  has  some  very  re- 
markable and  diversified  characteristics,  and  is  capable 
of  being  adapted  to  a variety  of  uses. 

The  Jubilee  of  the  Carbon  Process 

The  Royal  Photographic  Society  does  well  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Swan’s 
patent  for  the  carbon  process  was  dated  February  29, 
1864,  fifty  years  ago.  Commemorating  this  event  a 
demonstration  of  the  process  was  given  before  the 
Society  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Braham,  “ himself  an  incarnation 
of  the  process,”  who  has  practised  it  for  over  forty 
years.  Meanwhile,  the  chair  was  fittingly  occupied  by 
Mr.  D.  Cameron-Swan,  son  of  the  inventor. 

Although  early  experimenters  realized  the  principle 
underlying  the  exposure  on  one  side  of  a carbon  film 
and  the  development  on  the  other,  it  remained  for  Swan 
to  simplify  the  process  and  render  it  easy  of  practice. 
Mr.  Cameron-Swan  said  that  he  regarded  it  as  a wonder- 
ful testimony  to  the  perfection  of  his  father’s  process 
that  it  should  have  been  altered  so  little,  and  that  it 
remains  to-day  substantially  the  same  as  when  his 
father  sold  his  patent-rights  for  England  and  France. 

Sir  Joseph  Swan 

Coincident  with  our  report  of  the  notable  anniversary 
event  mentioned  above,  we  regret  to  record  the  death 
soon  afterward,  on  May  27,  of  Sir  Joseph  Swan,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-six.  Although  best  known  for  the  carbon 
printing-process,  he  has  many  other  important  inven- 
tions to  his  credit.  In  the  latter  part  of  1877  his  were 
the  first  gelatine  dryplates  to  appear  upon  the  English 
market.  Two  years  later  Swan  showed  his  foresight  by 
bringing  out  a paper  coated  with  a gelatino-bromide 
emulsion,  then  coming  into  use  but  not  looked  upon 
with  favor  by  most  photographers.  Through  Swan’s 
invention  of  the  carbon-filament  incandescent  electric 
lamp,  upon  which  Edison  was  at  the  same  time  working 
independently,  he  jointly  with  Edison  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  that  great  industry.  Official  recognition  of  his 
services  came  in  1881  when  he  was  made  a Chevalier  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  again  in  1904  when  he  was 
knighted.  He  was  elected  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
in  1894,  and  ten  years  later  received  the  Hughes  Medal 
for  his  electrical  inventions.  He  was  president  of  the 
Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers,  and  of  the  Society  of 
Chemical  Industry,  and  in  1903  was  the  first  president 
of  the  Faraday  Society 
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Once;  in  a while  we  learn  of  eases  where  private  indi- 
viduals bring  suits  for  damages  against  daring  press- 
photographers  who  took  snapshots  of  them  and  sold 
prints  to  various  papers.  These  physical  encounters 
between  the  persistent  camera  man  and  the  unwilling 
subject  originate  simply  because  the  latter  wishes  to 
prevent  the  appearance  of  his  portrait,  or  that  of  a 
friend,  relative  or  acquaintance  in  the  illustrated  press. 
The  first  step  in  the  objectionable  procedure  is  the 
photographic  exposure,  and  by  destroying  the  plate  con- 
taining the  latent  image,  or  by  obtaining  possession  of 
it,  the  objecting  party  thinks  himself  able  to  frustrate 
the  ultimate  design  of  the  newspaper  man. 

Without  commenting  upon  the  ethics  or  justice  of 
such  a proceeding,  I would  suggest  that  the  persons 
who  are  likely  to  be  the  target  of  a press-camera  direct 
their  efforts  towards  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of 
a law  to  regulate  the  publication  by  the  papers  of  the 
portraits  of  private  individuals.  When  this  is  done, 
there  will  be  a decided  diminution  of  surreptitious  and 
promiscuous  snapshot-work.  Some  American  States, 
I learn,  had  a law  for  several  years  making  it  a misde- 
meanor for  a newspaper  or  magazine  to  publish  the  por- 
trait of  a person  without  his  written  consent.  The  con- 
ditions are  somewhat  different  in  the  German  Empire, 
and  as  hundreds  of  Americans  come  over  here  and  get 
busy  with  their  cameras  — some  with  a view  to  selling 
their  efforts,  others  not  — a few  words  of  advice  may 
prove  useful.  The  old  law  regarding  copyrights  of 
1877  has  been  superseded  by  that  of  January,  1907,  which 
consists  of  nearly  40  rules.  The  exact  meaning  of  that 
important  law  is  comparatively  little  known  even  among 
our  photographers,  and  this  results  in  numerous  law- 
suits which  could  have  been  easily  avoided  if  the  parties 
concerned  had  studied  the  paragraphs  more  closely. 
According  to  the  prevailing  law  the  maker  of  the  pic- 
ture is  the  absolute  owner  of  the  copyright,  and  can  do 
with  his  picture  whatever  he  likes,  except  with  a por- 
trait. Even  in  the  case  of  a portrait  he  is  the  owner  of 
the  copyright,  and  not  the  person  depicted  ; but  he  is 
permitted  to  publish  or  exhibit  such  a portrait  requiring 
only  the  permission  of  the  individual.  The  latter,  curi- 
ous as  it  seems,  is  not  allowed  to  publish  his  own  por- 
trait, because  he  has  not  made  it.  He  possesses  das 
Recht  am  eigenen  Bilde  (the  right  on  his  own  picture) 
but  not  the  copyright.  The  pressman,  on  the  other 
hand,  possesses  the  copyright,  but  is  restricted  in  the 
use  of  it.  However,  in  photographs  where  a person  de- 
picted constitutes  a minor  part  of  the  whole  scene,  or 
represents  a member  of  a group,  the  person  concerned 
cannot  forbid  the  publication  of  such  pictures,  for  the 
reason  that  the  latter  had  not  been  made  primarily  be- 
cause of  him  alone.  The  same  is  the  case  with  real 
celebrities  (the  German  law  calls  them  Personen  aus 
der  Zeitgeschichte  ),  for  these  have  no  rights  at  all, 
neither  the  copyright  nor  the  power  to  prohibit  the  pub- 
lication of  their  portraits.  In  other  words,  all  people 
who  are  well  known  on  account  of  their  social  stand- 
ing — sovereigns,  and  all  members  of  royalty,  high 
court,  federal  and  municipal,  artists,  musicians,  officials, 
or  who  have  become  famous  through  some  event,  like 
inventors,  criminals,  winners  of  big  prizes,  aeronauts 
and  others  — are  more  or  less  vogelfrei  (free  as  birds). 
They  have  to  put  up  with  such  attacks  from  newspaper- 
men or  must  stay  at  home  if  they  wish  to  avoid  them. 


Even  so  high  a person  as  the  Emperor  can  neither  stop  the 
snapshooting  of  him  nor  the  reproduction  of  his  portrait. 
Only  as  he  saw  some  picture-postcards  of  his  family, 
pictures  which  had  not  been  actually  taken,  but  copies 
of  other  pictures,  and  retouched  considerably,  he  asked 
all  his  court-photographers  — of  whom  there  are  sev- 
eral, even  in  every  medium-sized  city  — not  to  exhibit 
or  publish  any  portrait  of  any  member  of  his  family 
unless  these  portraits  had  been  approved  by  him  per- 
sonally. He  could  not,  under  the  German  law,  compel 
them  to  sign  such  an  agreement ; but,  with  one  exception, 
they  all  did,  for  fear  of  losing  his  esteemed  patronage. 
He  is,  however,  much  more  photographed  by  newspaper- 
men and  amateurs,  German  and  foreign,  who  are  freely 
permitted  to  do  whatever  they  like  with  such  pictures. 
The  argument  set  up  by  a certain  portion  of  the  press, 
both  here  and  abroad,  that  if  a person  is  willing  to  be 
seen  in  public,  whether  in  conventional  attire  or  bathing 
costume,  he  or  she  cannot  reasonably  object  to  he  pic- 
tured in  the  illustrated  press,  is  not  altogether  illogical ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  subject  should  have  the 
privilege  to  decide  this  point  for  himself.  It  is  also 
true  that  some  newspaper  men  are  exceedingly  daring 
and  annoy  their  victims  exceedingly.  When  the  Kaiser’s 
brother,  Prince  Henry,  visited  the  United  States  to 
christen  the  famous  racing  yacht,  “ Meteor,”  he  said 
that  he  was  very  pleased  with  his  whole  visit  with  one 
exception,  the  constant  worry  and  annoyance  caused  by 
the  bold  press-photographers. 

Of  course,  the  above  applies  only  to  people  who 
appear  in  public  or  are  in  the  public  eye.  No  camera- 
man is  permitted  either  to  snapshoot  or  to  publish  a per- 
son, his  home,  etc.,  within  the  premises  of  the  owner. 
In  all  such  places  not  open  to  the  general  public,  like 
your  garden,  court  yard,  stables,  on  the  farm,  in  the 
clubhouse,  etc.,  any  person,  even  a celebrity,  is  quite 
safe  from  the  invasion  of  the  camera-fiend,  and  an  in- 
truder is  subject  to  a penalty  of  not  less  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars.  That  the  government  of  any 
country  should  be  privileged  to  protect  its  military 
safeguards  — arsenals,  fortifications  and  ships  — from 
unauthorized  inspection,  seems  reasonable  and  just. 
When,  therefore,  a tourist  is  tempted  to  obtain,  openly 
or  surreptitiously,  a camera-record  of  any  subject  of 
this  character,  he  should  bear  in  mind  the  dire  conse- 
quences to  his  peace  of  mind  and  to  his  letter  of  credit. 
Persons  who  have  used  their  cameras  in  Russia  know 
how  rigid  are  the  restrictions  in  this  respect.  In  any 
case  where  military  or  naval  matters  are  concerned,  the 
camera  and  plates  may  be  seized.  But  this  is  not  per- 
mitted when  other  subjects  are  concerned  and  even  such 
a high  personality  as  the  smart  typical  Berlin  police- 
man is  not  permitted  to  confiscate  a camera  or  plate. 
He  can,  if  you  are  an  obstruction  to  traffic  or  if  you 
take  pictures  in  parks,  Royal  Gardens,  Museums,  etc., 
where  a special  permit  is  required,  stop  your  taking 
pictures,  if  you  cannot  produce  a permit ; but  he  is  not 
permitted  to  seize  your  camera,  or  any  part  of  the  out- 
fit. It  is  a fact  that  many  policemen  do  not  know  this, 
and  the  writer  has  heard  of  many  law-suits  which  re- 
sulted in  returning  seized  articles  to  the  photographer 
and  rebuking  the  over-zealous  policeman.  Of  course, 
this  does  not  mean  that  you  are  not  punished,  too,  for 
not  having  procured  a permit. 

In  certain  conditions  the  use  of  the  camera  by  the 
tourist  is  encouraged,  as  in  world's  fairs;  also  in  places 
in  Italy  known  by  their  world-famous  sights;  for  it 
forms  a source  of  revenue  to  such  impoverished 
countries.  Of  course,  during  the  present  and  calamitous 
European  war,  nobody  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  use  or 
even  display  a camera  for  it  means  almost  certain  arrest 
as  a spy. 
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ICA  Cameras 

36  styles  of  “the  Camera  that's  different/’  listed  in  our  handsome 
64 'page  catalogue,  free  to  you,  at  your  dealers  or  sent  direct. 

Carl  Zeiss  Lenses 

No  more  expensive  than  other  high  grade  lenses,  but — for  the  best 
results,  buy  a Carl  Zeiss.  Write  for  lens  booklet. 

Cellofix  Self  Toning  Paper 

A paper  which  has  won  popularity  by  sheer  merit.  Try  a sample 
packet,  size  3I4x4'4>  assorted  grades,  for  ten  cents  in  stamps  or 
silver.  Circulars  on  request. 


ILFOKD  PLATES,  PAPERS,  ETC. 
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Ernemann  Cameras 

are  not  called  to  the  front 

We  can  meet  any  demand. 

Buy  your  camera  now. 

Ask  your  dealer,  he  will  sell  you  Ernemann 
Cameras. 

The  best  to  be  had. 

Have  your  choice  from  75  models  of  Quality 
to  suit  every  pocketbook. 

From  $2.75  up  to  $250.00 


Those  who  see  Ernemann  Cameras  admire  them ; those  who 
own  them  are  to  be  admired 


eRnemnnn-pnoTomomRKS 
nem-yoRK 


163  West  48th  Street 


163  West  48th  Street 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


No.  0 

FOLDING  INGENTO 

SPECIAL 


At  Perfection  in  a Pocket- 
Camera  Construction 


SO  small  that  it  can  be  carried  con- 
veniently in  the  hip-pocket  or  a 
lady’s  hand-bag.  Optically,  it  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired  — high-grade 
Goerz  or  Voigtlander  anastigmat  lens 
and  Compound  Shutter.  Direct-Vision 
Finder,  folding-type,  Persian  Morocco 
leather  covering,  automatic  opening. 
Ideal  for  vacationist,  tourist,  scientist  and  sports- 
man. Plush-lined  carrying-case  with  lock,  key 
and  strap. 

No.  0 Folding  Ingento  Special  with 
Voigtlander  Collinear  Series  III 
Lens,  speed  F/6.8  and  No.  00 
Compound  Shutter  . . . $45.00 

Same,  but  fitted  with  Voigtlander 

Radiar  Lens,  speed  F/6.8  . . 37.50 

Same,  but  fitted  with  Goerz  Dagor  Lens, 

speed  F/6.8  .....  55.00 

BURKE  & JAMES,  Inc. 

242-244  E.  Ontario  Street 
CHICAGO 

New  York  Office  and  TBADEy^^MAtm 

225  IThoto-suppuesI 

Send  for  the  “Camera  Book.” 
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WHEN  OUT  FOR  THE 


I CHAMPIONSHIP  I 


Made  with  a Goerz 


I PROVIDE  YOURSELF  WITH  A 1 

1 GOERZ  I 

i LENS  | 

g A r'1  T A ^ r'1  at  the  files  of  any  pho-  g 

8 v V-'.Li  tographic  magazine  in  | 

1 which  data  of  the  illustrations  are  given  will  prove  1 
1 the  wisdom  of  this  advice.  The  popularity  of  1 
1 Goerz  Lenses  among  advanced  amateurs  is  no  1 
1 passing  whim,  dependent  on  our  advertisements.  1 
1 On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  result  of  a quarter  of  a g 
g century  of  careful  workmanship,  during  which  we  jj 
g have  never  lowered  our  standard  of  quality  to  8 
1 meet  the  exigencies  of  competition.  There  are  8 
1 now  several  different  series  of  Goerz  Lenses — 1 

8 some  for  general  photography,  others  for  por-  g 
g traiture,  wide-angle  photography,  process- work,  g 
| telephoto  and  motion-picture  photography.  They  8 
g differ  in  price  according  to  the  cost  of  material  and  g 
g the  number  of  special  corrections  required,  but  S 
1 they  are  all  of  one  quality  — GOERZ  QUALITY,  g 

Goerz  Dagor  and  Syntor  Anastigmate  can  be 
fitted  to  any  liand-eamera  of  adjustable  bel- 
lows-extension  and  to  a few  ‘'fixed-focus” 
outfits  : e.g.,  the  new  No.  1 Kodak  Junior. 

Older  from  your  regular  dealer  g 

- For  special  information  or  a catalog  of  GOERZ  LENSES  g 
and  HAND-CAMERAS,  apply  to  your  dealer  or  to 

I C.  P.  GOERZ  AMERICAN  OPTICAL  CO.  | 

Office  and  Factory 

| 323M>  EAST  34th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  | 

Dealers’  Distributing  Agents  west  of  Ohio: 

Burke  & James,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 
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Photo- Era  the  Blue-Book  of  Photographic  Advertising 


WITH  THE  TRADE 


The  War  and  the  Photographic  Industries 

To  what  extent  the  European  war  will  affect  photo- 
graphic industries,  only  time  can  tell.  At  present  there 
is  no  prospect  of  receiving  cameras,  lenses  and  chemicals 
from  Germany.  If  the  war  should  be  terminated  soon, 
the  sources  of  supply  would  again  be  open  to  the  world 
and  large  shipments  might  then  be  looked  for  without 
much  delay,  for  the  German  merchant-marine  is  not 
likely  to  be  crippled  seriously.  In  the  meantime,  sev- 
eral lines  of  photographic  goods  — lenses  and  cameras  — 
will  be  available  in  this  country,  the  American  agents 
having  been  fortunate  to  receive  large  shipments  before 
hostilities  began,  and  enough  to  last  for  three  months  at 
least.  Should  the  war  be  protracted,  the  domestic  photo- 
graphic products  will  be  in  greater  demand  than  before. 
That  some  of  them  compare  favorably  with  the  finest 
European  manufactures  has  been  conceded,  and  in  several 
respects  — construction,  efficiency  and  workmanship  — 
they  are  quite  unsurpassed.  The  rumor  that  George 
Eastman  is  responsible  for  this  industrial  embarrassment 
— or,  in  fact,  is  the  cause  of  the  European  war  — is  one 
of  the  pleasantries  of  the  present  situation.  Certainly, 
as  a direct  result  of  totally  unexpected  and  unprece- 
dented events,  the  existing  industrial  condition  cannot 
but  exert  a favorable  influence  upon  the  consumption  of 
American  commodities,  whether  food-stuffs  or  manu- 
factured products,  including  photographic  supplies.  All 
the  same,  it  is  profoundly  wished  by  Photo-Era,  as  it 
is  by  every  humane  and  fair-minded  American,  that 
this  awful  and  unjust  war  may  be  brought  to  a perma- 
nent close  as  speedily  as  possible. 

A Large  Stock  of  Goerz  Lenses 

Mr.  Fred  Schmid,  manager  of  the  C.  P.  Goerz  Ameri- 
can Optical  Company,  New  York  City,  states  that  he 
generally  carries  a stock  of  Goerz  products  — cameras 
and  lenses  — to  last  six  months.  At  the  time  September 
Photo-Era  went  to  press,  the  firm  was  in  a fairly  good 
position  to  fill  all  reasonable  demands  for  the  next  three 
months.  Mr.  Schmid  added  that,  unless  the  European 
war  lasted  more  than  six  months,  he  expected  no  seri- 
ous interruption  in  his  American  business.  Whatever 
the  outlook,  he  suggests  that  dealers  in  the  United 
States  secure  at  once  what  imported  cameras  they  are 
likely  to  need  for  their  fall  and  winter  business. 

Wellington  Products 

Enterprise  has  always  been  a factor  in  the  success 
of  Ralph  Harris  & Co.,  American  importers  of  the  well- 
known  and  popular  Wellington  products,  with  offices  in 
Boston  and  New  York.  When  they  learned  that  the 
September  Photo-Era  was  to  be  published  promptly, 
and  despite  the  loss  of  a certain  amount  of  advertising 
due  to  the  European  war,  they  requested  space  for  two 
one-quarter  page  advertisements  — twice  as  much  space 
as  in  September,  1913.  “War  or  no  war,”  they  re- 
marked, “ we  expect  to  do  a large  business  in  Welling- 
ton goods,  this  season.  We’ve  just  received  from  Europe 
a large  shipment  of  Wellington  paper  and  plates,  partic- 
ularly of  the  former.  The  popularity  of  these  commod- 
ities in  the  United  States  has  increased  tremendously, 
and  we  are  prepared  to  fill  all  orders  with  promptness 
and  satisfaction  for  some  time  to  come.” 


Ernemann  Cameras  Galore 

Coincident  with  the  report  that  Lifege  was  success- 
fully resisting  the  German  army,  was  the  announcement 
made  by  the  manager  of  the  Ernemann  Photo-Kino 
Works,  in  New  York  City,  that  they  had  on  hand  a 
stock  of  Ernemann  cameras  valued  at  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  Additional  shipments,  received  a few  days 
later,  greatly  increased  the  supply  of  Ernemann  cameras 
at  the  New  York  branch,  so  that  all  reasonable  demands 
for  goods  can  be  met  for  many  months  to  come.  There- 
fore, the  phrase,  “ Made  in  Germany,”  will  continue  to 
act  as  an  incentive  among  all  dealers  in  Ernemann  cam- 
eras throughout  the  United  States. 

Ica  Agency  Quite  Cheerful 

Continued  good  business  during  the  spring  and 
early  summer  induced  the  International  Photo-Sales 
Corporation,  New  York  City,  to  cable  special  orders 
to  Germany  for  more  Ica  cameras,  so  that  they  now 
have  a stock  considerably  above  normal.  The  one 
exception,  however,  is  the  Icarette  camera  fitted  with 
anastigmat  lens,  which  favorite  equipment  cannot  be 
stocked  very  heavily  for  immediate  delivery,  because  of 
the  unusually  great  demand  for  it.  Therefore,  orders 
will  be  executed  in  order  of  their  receipt  — first  come, 
first  served,  being  the  firm’s  motto. 

Optimistic  Allison  & Hadaway 

This  bustling  firm  has  called  1914  its  record-year 
in  the  sale  of  imported  high-class  English  cameras  — 
Newman  & Guardia,  Butcher  & Sons  and  Marion 
& Co.  — and,  anticipating  a tremendous  demand  for 
these  popular  makes  of  cameras  in  the  early  fall,  man- 
aged to  procure  from  abroad  a stock  adequate  for  all 
reasonable  needs  until  Christmas. 

The  firm’s  optimism  refers  to  Mr.  Allison,  who,  with 
his  wife,  is  still  in  Germany  and  cannot  get  out.  Like 
thousands  of  othercountrymen,  similarly  situated, Mr.and 
Mrs.  Allison  are  unable  to  communicate  with  their  rela- 
tives in  America,  consequently  much  anxiety  is  felt  for 
their  safety,  particularly  when  a patriotic  and  enthusi- 
astic American,  like  Mr.  Allison,  is  inclined  to  be  frank 
in  the  expression  of  his  opinions  ; and  in  times  like  the 
present,  a freeborn  son  of  a great  republic  may  find  it 
very  difficult  to  suppress  his  true  feelings.  However, 
at  last  accounts,  our  Administration  was  taking  special 
pains  to  aid  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allison’s  quick  and  safe  return 
to  America.  In  the  meantime,  the  business  of  the  firm, 
large  as  it  is,  is  receiving  the  most  conscientious  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  Allison’s  partner  — masterful  and  indefati- 
gable Tom  Hadaway. 

The  New  Sepia  Satista  Paper 

Among  the  consistent  and  expert  users  of  Satista 
paper  are  the  Cadbys,  the  well-known  English  photo- 
graphers and  writers.  Of  their  recent  experience  with 
this  popular  product,  made  by  the  Platinotype  Com- 
pany, of  London,  and  Willis  & Clements,  Philadelphia, 
U.  S.  A.,  these  specialists  have  the  following  to  say  : 

Developed  at  a temperature  of  60°  F.,  Sepia  Satista 
paper  gives  a soft  black  image,  and  the  hotter  the  de- 
veloper, the  warmer  the  color  becomes,  until,  at  160°  F., 
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we  get  an  excellent  sepia.  Mr.  Gye,  the  secretary  of 
the  Platinotype  Company,  showed  us  a set  of  specimen 
prints  from  the  same  negative.  The  first  was  developed 
at  60°  F.,  the  second  at  80°  F.,  and  so  on,  and  each 
showed  distinctly  the  increase  of  temperature  by  an 
addition  of  color.  This  gives  the  worker  considerable 
latitude,  as  with  the  same  brand  of  paper  he  can  have 
just  as  much  or  as  little  sepia  tone  as  he  wishes,  by 
simply  altering  the  temperature  of  the  developer. 

We  have  been  recently  experimenting  with  the  paper 
at  home,  and  developed  some  prints  at  the  extreme 
temperature  of  180°  F.  and  they  were  quite  satisfactory. 
We  then  added  a little  bichloride  of  mercury  to  the 
developer,  entirely  on  our  own  responsibility,  and  found 
it  altered  the  color  of  the  next  print  appreciably  and 
pleasingly.  We  were  working  with  very  thin,  delicate 
child-study  negatives,  and  the  yellowing  effect  of  the 
mercury  exactly  suited  them.  But  a certain  quantity 
of  the  color  was  lost  in  the  hypo-bath  (2  ounces  to  the 
pint  of  water)  to  which  Satista  has  to  be  finally  subjected. 
This  tendency  should  be  kept  in  mind. 

Another  advantage  of  this  paper  lies  in  the  fact  that, 
if  we  have  somewhat  overprinted,  we  can  correct  our 
mistake  in  the  subsequent  operations  by  omitting 
the  two  changes  of  water  that  usually  intervene 
between  the  second  clearing-bath  and  the  fixer.  How 
often,  when  working  with  platinum  paper,  we  have  had 
to  discard  prints  because,  when  dry,  they  were  what  the 
sympathetic  might  call  fully  printed,  and  the  truthful 
would  dub,  straight  away,  too  dark.  We  all,  probably, 
have  learned  that  the  platinum  print  that  looks  just  right 
in  the  water  will  certainly  be  a shade  too  dark  when 
dry ; and  it  is  just  this  difference  that  we  can  correct  by 
omitting  the  two  washings  in  water  altogether,  should 
we  have  erred  on  the  side  of  overprinting. 

Pixie  Cameras 

The  Gundlacli  Manhattan  Optical  Company,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  informs  us  that  their  new  line  of 
Pixie  Roll-Film  Cameras,  although  on  the  market  for 
only  a short  time,  have  received  a far  better  reception 
than  their  makers  dared  anticipate,  and  the  steady  in- 
crease of  sales  has  been  most  encouraging.  Several 
new  models  will  be  added  to  the  line  as  soon  as  they 
have  been  perfected.  Pixies  are  handsome,  little  cam- 
eras, and  are  very  simply  operated.  They  are  said  to  be 
most  efficient  in  service,  too.  Their  makers  construct 
their  own  lenses  and  produce  also  the  famous  line  of 
Turner-Reich  Convertible  Anastigmats.  They  are  eager 
to  send  their  catalog,  free  of  charge,  to  all  who  ask  for 
it.  Better  drop  them  a postcard  to-day. 

New  Store  for  Robey-French  Co. 

The  Robey-French  Company,  which  enjoys  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  oldest  photographic  supply-house  in 
New  England,  has  found  it  necessary  to  enlarge  its 
quarters,  which  for  the  past  half-century  have  been  at 
34  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A.  They  will  occupy 
the  adjoining  store,  38  Bromfield  Street,  which  for 
many  years  past  has  been  the  site  of  Smith  & McCance, 
booksellers  and  newsdealers.  This  store  is  situated  on 
the  ground  floor  at  the  end  of  a building  which  termi- 
nates a long  block  extending  from  the  center  of  Brom- 
field Street  to  Washington  Street.  These  premises  are 
being  entirely  remodeled,  including  the  construction  of 
large  windows  for  its  northerly  side,  which  will  afford 
an  opportunity  for  direct  light  and  air. 

The  new  location  will  be  occupied  by  the  Robey- 
French  Company  the  first  of  September,  this  year,  together 
with  the  basement  and  half  of  the  second  floor,  also  a 


part  of  the  basement  which  the  firm  has  occupied  for 
so  many  years  past.  The  photo-finishing  department, 
to  be  located  on  the  second  floor,  will  also  be  refitted 
throughout.  The  three  store-fronts  of  the  building,  in 
which  the  Robey-French  Company  has  been  located,  will 
be  replaced  by  the  most  modern  store-fronts.  The  new 
store  will  be  entirely  refitted  with  new  fixtures,  and 
when  completed  will  be  one  of  the  finest  and  most  up- 
to-date  photographic  stores  in  the  United  States  — a 
welcome  addition  to  the  constantly  increasing  list  of 
Boston’s  splendid  stores. 

Lest  You  Forget 

While  the  promoters  of  the  $5,000  Loveliest  Women 
Contest  — Ansco  Company,  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  — 
are  continually  encouraging  photographic  craftsmen  to 
compete,  they  display  a lively,  sympathetic  interest  in 
every  individual  interested,  or  likely  to  be  interested, 
in  this  unique  contest.  They  are  ever  ready  with  help- 
ful advice,  and  every  application  for  practical  assistance 
receives  immediate  attention  at  their  hands.  When  in 
doubt  about  any  detail  concerning  this  important  com- 
petition, do  not  hesitate  to  drop  a postcard  to  Ansco 
Company,  and  the  right  answer  will  be  sent  at  once. 
The  professional  is  offered,  free  of  charge,  advertising- 
matter,  including  cuts  and  circulars,  to  enable  him  to 
interest  every  lovely  woman,  young  or  old,  in  this  re- 
markable contest.  But,  however  earnest  your  labors, 
be  sure  to  take  a restful  vacation,  so  as  to  resume  your 
work  and  capture  the  lovely  women  who,  having  re- 
turned to  their  homes  after  a beautifying  rest  in  the 
country  or  sea-shore,  will  present  an  improved  physical 
appearance  to  the  waiting  camera. 

The  New  Wynne  Infallible  Hunter  Meter 

The  new  Wynne  Exposure-Meter,  in  the  form  of  a 
watch  enclosed  in  a very  thiu,  solid  nickel  Hunter  case, 
and  only  three-eighths  of  an  inch  through,  has  several 
advantages  over  the  regular  Wynne  Exposure-Meter. 
The  tints  of  the  paper  match  accurately,  enabling  the 
user  to  estimate  the  exposure  with  near-scientific  accu- 
racy ; it  is  lighter  and  more  compact,  and  it  can  be  had 
with  any  desired  system  of  numbering  stops.  The  price 
is  $2.75,  twenty-five  cents  more  than  the  regular 
Wynne  Meter  and  really  worth  the  small  difference  in 
price.  Interchangeable  top-scales  of  stops,  or  speed 
numbers,  F.,  U.  S.,  Goerz  or  Autoehrome,  can  be  had 
at  twenty-five  cents  each.  The  Wynne  Hunter  Meter 
is  imported  and  sold  by  George  Murphy,  Inc.,  57  East 
9th  St.,  New  York  City,  who  have  a complete  stock 
and  are  prepared  to  fill  all  orders  promptly. 

A Beautiful  Autochrome 

The  frontispiece  of  G.  Lindsay  Johnson’s  most  recent 
work,  “ Photography  in  Colors,”  and  reviewed  elsewhere 
in  this  issue,  is  a highly  successful  facsimile  reproduc- 
tion of  a beautiful  Autochrome  made  by  the  author, 
himself,  at  Johannesburg,  the  Transvaal.  It  represents 
a group  of  two  pretty  society  belles,  costumed  in  white, 
cap-a-pie,  each  balancing  a Japanese  parasol  over  her 
shoulder,  with  a charming  open-air  setting.  The  deli- 
cacy and  beauty  of  the  colors,  as  well  as  the  photographic 
excellences  of  the  picture  have  been  faithfully  repro- 
duced. Beneath  this  color-print  is  the  following  state- 
ment : “ Taken  in  the  Country  Club,  Johannesburg,  on 
an  Autoehrome  Plate  by  the  Author,  Euryplan  Lens, 
F/8,  4 Seconds’  Exposure.”  This  is,  indeed,  a high 
honor  for  the  Euryplan  lens,  which  is  particularly  suited 
to  Autochrome-photography. 
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AND  JOIN  THE  RANKS  OF  THE 


CAMERA  CONNOISSEURS 


This  series  of  roll  film  cameras,  made  by  the  famous  house 
of  Butcher  (London),  and  imported  specially  by  us  for  the 
best  American  trade,  possesses  many  distinctive  advantages. 


SOLD  AT  TRULY  ECONOMICAL  PRICES 


The  excellence  of  the  workmanship  and  the  complete 
range  of  adjustment  provided,  have  earned  for  them 
a world-wide  reputation.  Focussing  is  by  rack  and 
pinion.  There  is  screw  adjustment  to  the  rising  and 
falling  front,  detachable  lens  and  shutter,  and  re- 
movable spool  holders.  The  cameras  are  made  of  the 
finest  mahogany  and  covered  with  Morocco  leather. 

Many  of  the  models  are  fitted  with  a plate  back  of 
new  and  unique  construction.  So  small  are  these  plate 
backs  that  they  are  hardly  noticeable. 

A wide  range  of  lens  and  shutter  equipment  is  offered. 


Send  for  the  new  32  - page  pamphlet,  “Hand  Camera  Photography,”  by 
F.  J.  Mortimer,  F.  R.  P.  S.  IT’S  FREE. 


BUY  A CARBINE 


ALLISON  & HADAWAY,  pho‘og™pdhTmp0""[rl,,''"‘ 

235  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


The  “SMITH”  Lens 

“ Soft- Focus  Semi-Achromat” 

SERIES  I 

The  ideal  lens  for 

“ Pictorial  Landscape-Photography  ” 

For  the  serious  worker  who  strives  to  “convey 
a mood  rather  than  impart  local  information.” 
. . . With  this  lens,  photography  loses  its  soulless 
and  mechanical  literalness  and  becomes  truly  a 
means  of  personal  expression. 

SERIES  II  and  III 

“Doublet  Form  of  Semi-Achromat” 

giving  finer  drawing ; always  soft  and  never 
“ hard  ” and  “wiry.” 

Write  for  circulars  of  Semi-Achromat 

PINKHAM  & SMITH  COMPANY 

Two  ( 288-290  Boylston  Street  > Boston 
stores  ( 13 Vs  Bromfield  Street  ) Mass. 


A SPECIAL  SELECTED 

BARGAIN-LIST 

of 

HIGH-GRADE  LENSES 

from  our  large  stock 


6V2 " Goerz  Syntor  in  Compound  Shutter  . . $25.00 

314"  x 5Vi>"  Kodak  Anastigmat  in  Compound 
Shutter  ........  25.00 

1 0"  Carl  Zeiss  Tessar  F/4. 5 ....  65.00 

6'  Goerz  Syntor  in  Tenax  Shutter  . . . 22.50 

7"  Series  I Euryplan  F/6.8 22.50 

Series  III  No.  4 Turner-Reich  in  Autex  Shutter  37.50 

5"  x 7 F 4.5  Beck 22.50 

5"  x 7"  F/5.6  Series  111  Cooke  ....  30.00 

No.  4 Dallmeyer  Stigmatic  F/4  ....  75.00 

8J4"  Series  I Euryplan  F/6.8  ....  30.00 

5x7  F 4.5  Conley  Anastigmat  in  Optimo  32.50 

8V4W  Series  V Euryplan  F/4. 8 ....  40.00 

61  2"  x 81, 4'  Dallmeyer  RR  Lens  . . . 18.00 

A"  Dallmeyer  W.  A.  Lens 12.50 

5"  Cooke  Luxor  in  Ensign  Sector  Shutter  . 18.00 


The  above  lenses  are  all  in  excellent  condition,  and 
in  most  cases  equal  to  new  ones. 

wr-  We  are  the  sole  United  States  Agents  for  the 
Euryplan  Anastigmat  Lens,  a universal  lens  of  the 
highest  optical  excellence.  Send  for  new  Price-List 

RALPH  HARRIS  & COMPANY 

26-30  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

New  York  Salesroom,  108  Fulton  Street 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Thirty  Cents  per  Agate  Line.  Minimum  Four  Lines.  MONEY  MUST  ACCOMPANY 
ALL  ORDERS.  Forms  Close  the  Fifth  of  Each  Month  Preceding  the  Date  of  Issue 

PHOTO-ERA,  383  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON 


BOOKS 


BIND  PHOTO-ERA  YOURSELF  with  a Big  Ben  Binder,  the 
simplest  binder  made.  If  you  bind  your  magazines  every  month 
upon  receiving  them,  they  will  not  be  lost  or  mutilated.  You 
can  always  find  what  you  want  quickly.  Price  $1.00  net, 
postpaid. 


THE  WELLCOME  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXPOSURE=REC= 
ORD  AND  DIARY,  1914.  A complete  manual  of  all  printing- 
processes,  developing,  intensifying,  reducing,  etc.  Full  and 
extremely  helpful  treatise  on  exposure  in  all  conditions,  includ- 
ing photography  at  night,  interiors,  copying  and  enlarging.  The 
exposure-calculator  makes  failure  impossible.  Postpaid  for  50 
cents.  Photo-Era,  383  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE 


MODERN  STUDIO,  best  in  Central  California;  town  of 
45,000;  getting  excellent  prices.  Fine  opportunity  for  good  man. 
$1,000.00  for  quick  sale,  less  than  invoice.  I have  other  interests. 
C.  H.  Atkinson,  New  Holland  Bldg.,  2135  Fresno  St.,  Fresno,  Cal. 


PROSPEROUS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MANUFACTURING- 
BUSINESS.  Owner  has  other  and  more  important  interests 
requiring  his  undivided  attention.  Address  replies  to  S.  T.  A., 
care  Photo-Era. 


INSTRUCTION 


MONEY  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY.  $4.00  daily  at  home  with  any 
camera.  Photographer  teaches  “business”  methods  by  mail. 
No  tedious  studies.  Details  free.  Sample  retouching-lesson 
4 cents.  Wells’  Studio,  504  Broadway,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


REQUESTS  for  Positions  as  Salesmen,  Operators,  etc.; 
also  studios,  photographic  apparatus,  etc.,  for  sale  or  exchange, 
cannot  be  advertised  in  Photo-Era,  unless  accompanied  by  con- 
vincing proofs  of  the  ability , character  and  business-integrity  of 
advertisers  unknown  to  the  publisher. 


SPECIALTIES 


NEW  DISCOVERY!  Simpson’s  Negative  Hardener.  Patent 
applied  for.  The  latest.  The  best.  Tested  ten  months.  Goes 
in  fixing-bath.  Keeps  negatives  from  melting  in  hot  weather. 
Approximately  eliminates  the  use  of  ice.  Lasts  longest.  Plates 
dry  quicker.  Enough  for  about  500  plates  50c.  Simpson  Mfg. 
Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  U.  S.  A. 


COPIES  OF  PHOTO=ERA  in  good  condition,  both  text  and 
advertising,  to  complete  volumes  for  binding.  March,  May, 
June,  July,  Sept.,  1905;  Jan.,  March,  June,  1907;  June,  1909; 
July  and  Sept.,  1910.  In  exchange  for  any  one  of  these  the  pub- 
lisher will  send  Photo-Era  for  three  months  free.  Photo-Era, 
383  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


-----  - 

Motion  - Picture  Photography 

fUMfelf  ■ '“H 

with  the  VISTA  MOTION-PICTURE  CAMERA  and  PRO- 

HB  tv: 

JECTOR  is  as  simple  as  snapping  pictures  with  a Kodak 

Uses  EASTMAN  Standard  Motion-Picture  Film 

PRICE  OF  CAMERA  - $39.00 

Jig:  

Projecting- Attachment  Listed  Separately 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  direct  for  Catalog  Y 

MOTION-PICTURE  CAMERA  CO.,  5 West  14th  St.,  New  York 

PHOTO-ERA  GUARANTY 

PHOTO-ERA  guarantees  the  trustworthiness  of  every  advertisement  which 
appears  in  its  pages.  Our  object  is  to  secure  only  such  advertisers  who  will  accord 
honorable  treatment  to  every  subscriber.  We  exercise  the  greatest  care  in  accepting 
advertisements  and  publish  none  which  has  not  been  proved  desirable  by  the  most 
searching  investigation.  Thus  in  patronizing  such  advertisers,  our  subscribers  protect 
themselves. 

If,  despite  our  precautions,  the  improbable  should  occur  and  a subscriber  be  sub- 
jected to  unfair  or  dishonest  treatment,  we  will  do  our  utmost  to  effect  a satisfactory 
adjustment,  provided  that,  in  answering  the  advertisement,  PHOTO-ERA  was  men- 
tioned in  writing  as  the  medium  in  which  it  was  seen.  The  complaint,  however,  must 
be  made  to  us  within  the  month  for  which  the  issue  containing  the  advertisement 
was  dated.  WILFRED  A.  FRENCH,  Editor  and  Publisher. 
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THE  PHOTO-ERA  “BLUE-LIST” 

Reliable  Dealers  in  Your  City 


ARTIST -MOUNTS 

These  papers  may  be  had  in  portfolios  of  24  sheets,  10x1 2%  inches. 
There  are  brown,  green  and  gray  assortments,  each  containing  several  shades 
and  surface-textures  ; also  portfolios  will  be  made  up  containing  24  sheets  of 
any  of  the  following  papers  : 

Carbon  Black  Antique,  Light  Brownish -Gray  Antique,  Medium  Brownish-Gray  Antique 
Deckle-Edge,  Light  Bluish-Gray  Antique,  Heavy  Neutral-Gray  Antique. 

Medium  Brown  Antique,  Orange-Brown  Antique  Filter-Texture,  Heavy  Brownish-Black 
Camel-Hair,  Heavy  Sultan  Buff. 

Medium-Green  Antique,  Heavy  Sultan  Green,  Heavy  Sultan  Light  Green,  Heavy  Green- 
ish-Black Camel-Hair. 

Any  portfolio  of  24  sheets  will  be  sent  for  35  cents  postpaid 

PHOTO-ERA  ...  383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


WRIGHT,  supplies  RACINE,  WIS. 

Will  save  money  on  your  new  camera  and 
take  your  old  one  in  exchange 

Here  are  a few  bargains  — all  nice  condition 
Auto  Graflex,  3i  x 4i,  Cooke  F/5.6  lens,  case,  adapter  $75 
Century  Grand  Sr.  Spec.  5/7,  case,  6 holders,  also 
extra  Auto  Graflex  Rev.  back  focal  plane  shutter. 


no  lens 35 

5x7  Velostigmat,  Series  2,  F/4.5,  bbl.  mt 32 

5x7  Tumer-Reich,  Series  2,  Optimo  shutter 38 

3i  x 5 h Velostigmat,  Multispeed  O shutter 35 

5x8  Zeiss  Protar,  Series  4,  wide  angle,  bbl.  mt.  - - - - 16 


Korona  & Seneca  catalogs  5 cents,  bargain-list  free 


SECOND-HAND  LENSES 

ALL  MAKES  AND  SIZES 

Work  just  as  well  as  new  ones.  Send  for  our  bargain-list 

St.  Louis-Hyatt  Photo-Supply  Co. 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 


QUALITY  - ENLARGEMENTS 

Roll-films  developed,  10  cents  per  roll.  Six-exposure 
rolls  developed,  with  one  print  from  each,  25  cents. 
Price-list  on  request.  Sample  prints,  1 0 cents 

T.  HAROLD  KNIGHT  (Dept.  I)  Racine,  Wis. 


KODAKS  - IMPORTED  ICA 
AND  BUTCHER  CAMERAS 

Save  dollars  by  getting  my  proposition.  Complete 
stock  of  latest  creations.  It  costs  less  to  deal  with 
the  Logical  Photo-Clearing  House  of  America. 

WILLOUGHBY  AND  A SQUARE  DEAL 

810  Broadway,  New  York 


MOTION-PICTURE  FILM 

Headquarters  for  the  famous  Agfa  and  Gevaert  brands. 
Put  up  in  all  lengths  for  all  standard-size  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional machines.  Price  3 to  Sy2c.  per  foot,  perforated. 
25c.  instruction-book  free.  Get  one  to-day. 

WILLOUGHBY,  THE  PHOTO-BARGAIN  DISPENSER 
810  Broadway,  New  York 


CLARENCE  M.  WHITE 
SCHOOL  OF 

MODERN  PHOTOGRAPHY 

For  information  address 

Clarence  H.  White,  230  East  11th  Street,  N.  Y.  City 


GRAFLEX  and  KODAK  HEADQUARTERS 

Always  a few  used  or  shelf-worn  cameras  on  hand  at  very 
attractive  prices.  Bargain-List  No.  31  now  ready.  Send 
in  your  name. 

OBRIG  CAMERA  CO. 

A.  C.Wilmerding  147  Fulton  St.,  N.Y.  W.  E.Wilmerding 


BARGAINS 

Closing  out  our  slightly  shop-worn  and  other  cameras 
at  very  low  prices.  SEND  FOR  BIG  LIST 

THE  GLOECKNER  & NEWBY  CO. 

169-171  Broadway,  5 Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City 


“YOU  WILL  NEVER  KNOW” 

What  fine  work  you  are  capable  of  making  until  you  have 
a good,  fast  anastigmat  lens.  We  have  some  excep- 
tional bargains  in  high-grade  lenses,  second-hand  but  in 
perfect  condition  and  guaranteed.  Send  for  Lens  Bargain- 
List.  Largest  photographic  stock  in  the  East. 

ROBEY-FRENCH  CO.,  34  Bromfield  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co. 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


Learn  a Paying  Profession 

that  assures  you  a good  income  and  position  for  life.  For 
twenty  years  we  have  successfully  taught 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photo-Engraving  and  Three-Color  Work 
Our  graduates  earn  $20  to  $50  a week.  We  assist  them  to 
secure  these  positions.  Learn  how  you  can  become  suc- 
cessful. Terms  easy.  Living  inexpensive.  Write  for  cata- 
logue — NO  W ! 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
910  Wabash  Avenue,  Effingham,  Illinois 


Higgins’ 

Are  the  Finest  and  Best  Inks  Photo-Mounter  Paste 
and  Adhesives  Drawing-Board  Paate 

I Liquid  Paste 
I Office  Paste 
\ Vegetable  Glue,  Etc. 

Emancipate  yourself  from  the  use  of  corrosive  and 
ill-smelling  inks  and  adhesives,  and  adopt  the 
Higgins'  Inks  and  Adhesives.  They  will  be 
a revelation  to  you,  they  are  so  sweet,  clean  and 
well  put  up,  and  withal  so  efficient. 

At  Dealers’  Generally 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  & CO. 

Manufacturers 

271  Ninth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Branches : Chicago.  London 


1 Drawing-Inks 

Eternal  Writing-Ink 
Engrossing-Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 


FOR  6%X8J^  IN.  AND  SMALLER  NEGATIVES. 


DESIGNERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF  SPECIAL  PRINTINC  MACHINERY. 
5930  WEST  ERIE  ST..  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


LEARN  PHOTOGRAPHY 

and  earn  $20  to  $50  or  more  weekly  as  a motion-picture 
photographer,  studio-operator,  newspaper-  or  war-photo- 
grapher, official  government-photographer,  or  start  a 
business  of  your  own  practically  without  capital. 

Full  Course,  $100  to  $150,  on  Easy  Terms 

35  to  50  positions  are  advertised  every  week  in  one  New 
York  newspaper.  The  field  is  unlimited.  We  teach  you 
in  1 to  3 months  thoroughly.  Practical  demonstrations— 
no  book-study.  Men  or  women. 

Tuition  by  Mail.  Amateur  Course,  $25.00 

Call  or  write 

New  York  Institute  of  Photography 
1269  Broadway,  New  York 

; Founded  by  E.  Brunei,  Owner  of  10  Successful  Studios 

High-Grade  Cameras  at  Reasonable  Prices 

We  manufacture  VIEW,  FOLDING  and  BOX  CAMERAS 
AND  PHOTO-ACCESSORIES,  with  the  purpose  that  they 
shall  be  the  best  in  their  respective  classes.  Ask  for  Catalog. 

CONLEY  CAMERA  COMPANY 

507  Main  St.,  Rochester,  Minnesota 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  RESEARCH 

We  are  prepared  to  do  any  kind  of  photographic  research- 
work,  either  chemical,  optical  or  mechanical.  Shutters,  ! 
plateu,  and  apparatus  tested  ; formulae,  etc. 

Fees  reasonable 

The  Lovelace  Research  Laboratory,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  WANTED 

First-Class  Landscapes  and  Marines 

Will  pay  $5.00  and  upward,  but  want  only 
unusual  and  distinctive  compositions. 
COULD  USE  GOOD  COLONIAL  SUBJECTS, 
INTERIOR  AND  EXTERIOR 

Send  finished  prints  only.  All  photographs  not  accepted 
will  be  returned  immediately. 

M.  T.  SHEAHAN 

286  CONGRESS  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

“ Pictorial  Composition  and 
the  Critical  Judgment  of 
Pictures  ” 

By  HENRY  R.  POORE,  A.N.A. 

Seventh  Edition.  Revised,  1913 
The  book  is  profusely  illustrated 
Price,  cloth  - $2.00,  postpaid 

PHOTO-ERA,  Trade  Agent 

383  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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' Size  of  picture  made  with  Auto  Graflex  Junior 

Folmer  & Sell  wing  Division 

Eastman  Kodak  Company 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


is  a small,  high-grade, 
high-speed,  reflecting 
CAMERA,  that  will 
make  the  kind  of 
pictures  you  have 
always  wanted. 


The  Auto  Graflex  Junior 

With  f.  4.5  lens  (B.  & L.-Zeiss  Tessar  Series  Ic  or  Cooke  Series  II)  $66.00 
With  /.  6.3  lens  ( Zeiss  Kodak  Anastigmat ) 53.50 


Our  64-page  illustrat- 
ed catalogue  shows  the 
way  to  better  pictures. 

May  we  send  you  a 
copy  ? 


With  this  camera  you  can  make  snap  shots  on  dark  or  cloudy  days, 
or  even  indoors.  On  bright  days,  when  the  sun  is  shining,  you  can  make 
exposures  as  short  as  l-1000th  of  a second,  if  you  wish.  And  there  is  no 
uncertainty.  When  you  look  into  the  focusing  hood  you  see  the  image 
right  side  up,  the  size 
it  will  appear  in  the 
finished  picture  up  to 
the  instant  of  exposure. 

There  is  neither  focus- 
ing scale  nor  finder. 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Eka  Guaranty 


Loads  in  day- 
light 


Weighs  only 
29  ounces 


D intensions 

2%  x 45A  x7}i 

inches 


Covered  with 
genuine  grain 
leather 


An  ideal  vacation 
camera,  making 
3 % X 5 y*  (post  card  size) 
pictures,  for 
$10.50 


Film  Premo  N9 1 

A remarkably  light,  compact  camera  for  pictures  of 
the  artistic  3 A proportion. 

Can  be  carried  and  used  anywhere,  and  is  so  easy  to 
operate  that  anyone  who  can  read  the  simple  instructions 
that  come  with  the  camera,  can  make  first-class  pictures 
from  the  very  start. 

To  load,  merely  open  back,  drop  in  Premo  Film  Pack, 
close  back  and  all  is  ready.  To  change  films  for  successive 
exposures  just  pull  out  successive  film  pack  tabs. 

This  model  is  fitted  with  a tested  meniscus  achromatic 
lens  of  the  highest  quality  obtainable.  The  shutter  is  the 
new  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  w;th  cable  release,  and  the  cam- 
era is  fitted  with  two  tripod  sockets,  reversible  brilliant 
finder,  and  is  made  throughout  of  the  best  of  materials, 
by  men  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  camera  making. 

Get  the  new  Premo  catalogue  — a book  that  no  one  interested  in 
photography  should  be  without.  It  describes  the  many  Premo  advan- 
tages fully  — the  daylight  loading  Film  Premos,  the  Premos  that 
take  films  or  plates  with  equal  facility,  the  Premo  Film  Pack  and 
tank  developing  system.  It’s  free  at  the  dealer’s,  or  will  be  gladly 
mailed  to  any  address  on  request. 

Rochester  Optical  Division 

Eastman  Kodak  Company  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y..  The  Kodak  City. 


THE, 

AUTOGRAPHIC  KODAK. 

The  Greatest  Photographic  Inven- 
tion of  the  Last  Twenty  Years. 

You  can  now  date  and  title  your 
negatives  permanently  at  the  time  you 
make  them. 

How  many  of  you  have  taken  long 
trips  and  made  hundreds  of  exposures, 
only  to  return  home  with  absolutely  no 
data  or  way  of  identifying  your  pic- 
tures? Perhaps  you  snapped  historical 
spots  in  a quaint  old  town;  perhaps  a 
noted  citizen  at  play,  or,  a group  of 
your  friends  at  a wayside  inn.  You 
were  reasonably  sure  at  the  time  you 
made  the  pictures  that  subsequent 
identification  would  be  easy. 

But  when  the  films  were  developed 
and  the  prints  received  from  your  fin- 
isher, you  were  at  a loss  to  identify 
some  of  the  pictures.  “Who  is  this?” 
“Where  did  I take  that — is  it  Sunnyset 
Lake  or  no?’’ — and  again,  “How  old 
was  George  when  I snapped  that?’’  — 
have  crowded  themselves  as  questions 
will  and  you  have  been  obliged  to  sat- 
isfy yourself  with  the  fact  that  they  were 
pictures  you  made  on  that  trip  or  of 
that  person  at  some  indefinite  time. 

The  landscapes  and  the  marines  were 
so  similar,  you  made  so  many  pictures 


of  interesting  people,  met  so  many 
strangers,  that  identifying  each  particu- 
lar picture  was  difficult. 

And  now  comes  the  Autographic 
Kodak  — working  in  every  way  like 
an  ordinary  Kodak,  but  fitted  with  the 
ingenious  autographic  device  which 
makes  it  practical  to  write  any  notes 
you  may  care  to  make  regarding  your 
pictures  and  have  the  record  appear  per- 
manently on  your  film.  The  Auto- 
graphic Kodak  has  a door  in  the  back. 
By  releasing  a spring  this  door  snaps 
open  and  you  write  your  record  on  the 
red  paper. 

First  make  your  exposure  in  the  reg- 
ular way.  We  will  say  it  is  a picture 
of  little  Dorothy,  made  on  her  fifth 
birthday.  After  the  exposure,  open  the 
door  in  the  back  of  the  Kodak,  being 
careful  not  to  expose  the  paper  to  the 
direct  rays  of  light,  and  write  with  a 
stylus  or  pencil,  “Dorothy,  5 yrs.  old, 
8-15-14.’’  Then  hold  the  Kodak  so  that 
the  light  from  the  sky,  not  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  will  fall  on  the  red  paper  for  a few 
seconds  as  explained  in  the  instruction 
sheet — and  you  have  printed  on  the  film 
the  exact  identification  of  the  picture. 
You  have  titled  your  picture  against  a 
truant  memory.  Five — ten  years  from 
now  when  you  have  occasion  to  make 
another  print  from  that  negative,  the 
same  title  and  date  can  be  printed  if 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y..  The  Kodak  City. 


Autographic  Record. 


you  choose — but  it  is  there  always — and 
you,  who  have  had  the  disappointing 
experience  of  forgetting  the  important 
facts  about  your  pictures,  can  best 
appreciate  the  wonderful  worth  of  this 
simple  contrivance. 

You  can  make  a picture  of  any  subject 
and  can  date  the  picture  or  write  the 
title  on  the  margin  of  the  film  or  in  the 
foreground  of  the  picture.  In  the  old 
days  you  kept  or  attempted  to  keep 
your  record  in  the  best  way  you  could 
devise.  Some  wrote  the  dates  and  other 
records  on  the  back  of  the  print,  or 
wrote  the  data  below  the  print  in  the 
album.  If  the  print  was  lost  the 
record  was  also  lost. 


If  you  make  a picture  of  a friend,  the 
Autographic  Kodak  permits  the  friend 
to  place  his  own  autograph  on  the  film. 
If  you  snap  birthday  pictures,  holiday 
pictures,  historical  pictures,  any  kind  of 
pictures,  you  can  title  and  date  them 
immediately  and  permanently.  How 
many  of  you  can  choose  from  your 
prints  ten  pictures  and  tell  the  date 
when  they  were  made. 

Then  too,  the  Autographic  Kodaks 
permit  the  amateur  to  make  a record  of 
his  exposure,  so  that  he  may  avoid  a 
mistake  in  the  future.  He  can  note  the 
stop  used,  the  time  given,  and  the  kind 
of  light. 

Architects,  engineers,  contractors, 
will  find  practical  every  day  use  for 
the  Autographic  Kodak,  because  it 
allows  them  to  record  important  data 
regarding  the  object  photographed,  on 
the  picture  itself  or  in  the  margin. 

The  Autographic  Film  Cartridge  is 
made  with  a thin  red  instead  of  the 
familiar  thick  red  and  black  (duplex) 
paper.  The  thin  red  paper  is  not  light 
proof  in  itself.  Between  it  and  the  film 
is  inserted  a strip  of  tissue.  This  tissue 
serves  two  purposes  : To  supplement 

the  red  paper  in  light  proofing  the  cart- 
ridge, and  to  permit  the  recording,  by 
light,  of  the  writing  upon  the  film. 

Autographic  film  can  be  used  in  old 
style  Kodaks,  old  style  film  can  be  used 
in  Autographic  Kodaks,  but  to  get  auto- 
graphic results  Autographic  film  must  be 
used  in  an  Autographic  Kodak. 

Loading  and  unloading  and  develop- 
ing are  the  same  with  autographic  as 
with  the  other  styles  of  cartridge  films, 
so  there  are  no  complications  to  annoy 
the  camerist. 

Supplement  your  photographic  outfit 
with  an  Autographic  Kodak.  After  you 
have  exposed  your  first  roll  and  made 
your  autographic  records  you  will  wond- 
er at  the  simplicity  of  this  newest  pho- 
tographic device.  A thousand  uses  for 
autographic  records  will  present  them- 
selves and  your  negatives  will  be  a 
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Photography  Among  City  Byways 

ALLEN  E.  CHURCHILL 


WHILE  Dame  Nature,  in  her  varying 
moods,  is  always  an  interesting  sub- 
ject to  the  amateur  photographer,  as 
she  smiles  upon  him  amid  the  brilliant  sunshine 
of  a summer’s  day  or  hides  her  face  beneath  a 
dazzling  mantle  of  snow,  I think  to  most  of  us 
the  study  of  humanity,  of  the  people  that  sur- 
round us  in  this  big  world,  possesses  even  a 
greater  interest  and  charm.  One  soon  tires  of 
the  merely  pretty  landscape,  hut  there  is  some- 
thing ever  new  in  the  study  of  our  fellow-men  ; 
something  appealing  about  photographs  that 
contain  human  interest. 

Look  at  the  work  of  your  friends  or  ask  any 
large  photo-finisher,  and  you  will  find  that  three- 
quarters  of  the  pictures  made  by  the  amateur 
photographer  are  of  people.  Should  he  journey 
to  the  seashore  or  to  the  mountains,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  he  may  be  surrounded  by 
the  most  charming  natural  scenery,  you  will 
notice  that  a large  proportion  of  his  pictures 
are  those  of  individuals,  groups  of  friends  or. 
perhaps,  some  quaint  characters  he  has  chanced 
to  meet.  Pick  up  any  of  the  daily  papers  that 
now  use  photographs  so  largely  to  illustrate 
their  news,  and  you  will  find  that  most  of  the 
pictures  are  of  people  or  incidents  in  which 
people  play  an  important  part.  Weil  do  editors 
know  what  will  interest  their  readers  most.  It 
is  the  same  with  the  magazines.  Some  ven- 
turous individual  explores  a little-known  quarter 
of  the  globe.  What  does  he  devote  most  of  his 
description  to  ? The  people.  I think  you  will 
also  find  that  most  of  his  photographic  efforts 
are  devoted  towards  making  pictures  of  the 
people,  of  their  habits,  customs  and  occupations. 
Our  interest  in  the  life  of  our  fellow-man  seems 
to  be  inborn. 

A short  time  ago,  at  a gathering  of  friends,  I 
exhibited  a number  of  prints  that  had  been 
pronounced  very  good  examples  of  landscape- 
work  by  those  whose  artistic  .training  should 
make  them  competent  critics.  My  friends 


thought  them  very  pretty,  but  displayed  no 
particular  enthusiasm  until  I brought  out  a num- 
ber of  prints  depicting  the  curious  characters 
found  in  the  slums  of  the  city.  The  effect 
was  almost  instantaneous.  “ How  interesting,” 
they  remarked,  as  they  passed  them  around 
and  looked  at  them  over  and  over.  The  hu- 
man interest  in  them  was  plainly  evident.  Al- 
though all  of  my  friends  lived  in  this  city,  few 
of  them  knew  that  such  places  existed  ; the 
pictures  were  a revelation  to  them. 

In  almost  every  town  or  city  of  any  size  you 
will  find  districts  that  contain  characters  of 
unusual  interest.  You  may  find  them,  perhaps, 
along  the  docks  or  among  the  foreign  settle- 
ments. Even  among  the  factories  of  a manu- 
facturing-town there  is  interesting  material  for 
the  camera.  Pedlers,  mendicants,  the  chil- 
dren of  the  streets,  all  form  picturesque  subjects 
if  properly  treated.  New  York  City,  with  its 
great  foreign  population,  increased  almost  daily 
by  hoards  of  immigrants  from  every  part  of 
the  world,  is  particularly  rich  in  this  material. 

Into  this  most  prolific  and  interesting  field  I 
shall  endeavor  to  guide  the  amateur  photo- 
grapher who  is  a student  of  the  quaint  and  curi- 
ous, who  would  like  to  know  how  the  other 
half  lives.  Here  he  will  find  problems  that 
will  tax  his  skill  in  photography  and  subjects 
that  afford  considerable  scope  for  artistic  treat- 
ment. 

The  quarter  of  the  city  in  which  many  of 
these  quaint  characters  are  found  runs  south 
from  East  Houston  Street  and  east  from  the 
Bowery,  for  about  six  blocks  in  both  directions. 
The  people  here,  with  the  exception  of  one  part 
tenanted  by  Italians,  are  mostly  of  Jewish  faith, 
hail  from  Russia  and  Poland  and  speak  Yiddish. 
One  may  roam  about  for  hours  in  this  district 
without  hearing  a word  of  English  spoken. 
Some  of  these  people  understand  English,  al- 
though they  do  not  make  use  of  it  to  any  great 
extent,  preferring  to  use  their  own  language. 
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Among  a few  you  may  find  the  old-world  antip- 
athy to  being  photographed,  but  as  a general 
thing  they  seem  to  like  it.  Treat  them  courteously 
and  you  will  have  no  trouble.  In  fact,  their 
willingness  to  be  photographed  is  sometimes 
more  of  a hindrance  than  a help,  for  if  you  are 
not  quick  to  catch  them  unawares  they  will  pose 
for  you  most  clumsily,  thus  marring  that  uncon- 
sciousness that  constitutes  the  charm  of  the 
picture.  Be  ever  on  your  guard,  or  the  ubiq- 
uitous small  boy  will  spoil  your  work.  He 
springs  from  nowhere,  from  everywhere,  and 
if  you  do  not  watch  out  will  plant  himself 
prominently  in  the  immediate  foreground,  to  the 
utter  exclusion  of  the  subject  you  are  about  to 
photograph.  He  is  ever  quick  to  scent  the 
presence  of  the  man  with  the  camera.  Don’t 
drive  him  away,  or  he  will  be  sure  to  return 
reinforced  with  a band  of  companions  ready  for 
any  kind  of  deviltry.  A few  pennies  judiciously 
placed  will  send  him  on  his  way  rejoicing  and 
leave  you  in  peace. 


It  is  almost  beyond  the  power  of  words  to 
describe  the  fearfully-congested  condition  of 
this  district.  The  people  are  huddled  together 
in  thousands.  The  streets  are  very  narrow 
and  fairly  swarm  from  house-line  to  house-line 
with  a solid  mass  of  humanity.  Long  rows  of 
push-carts  line  the  streets,  from  which  every- 
thing under  the  sun  is  sold,  from  a paper  of 
rusty  pins  to  a typewriter  of  ancient  model ; 
fruit,  vegetables,  fish,  clothing  and  junk  of 
every  description.  Old  men  and  young,  women, 
children  and  cripples,  peddle  their  wares,  cry- 
ing out  in  guttural  tones  to  attract  the  passerby. 

The  writer  has  used  all  sorts  and  sizes  of 
apparatus  for  photographing  in  this  quarter,  and 
has  found  that  the  best  all-around  camera  for 
this  work  is  a small  one  of  the  folding-type,  not 
exceeding  4x5  inches  in  size.  My  choice,  in 
fact,  is  a very  compact  3^4  x 4*4  instrument, 
equipped  with  an  F /4.5  anastigmat  of  5^4 
inches,  a Compound  shutter  and  direct-vision 
finder.  A sharp  negative  of  this  size  can  be 
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enlarged  satisfactorily  to  almost  any  propor- 
tions. This  is  the  day  of  the  small  camera  and 
the  short-focus  lens.  It  is  remarkable  what  can 
be  done  with  cameras  of  miniature  size.  I have 
done  some  work  with  cameras  of  the  reflecting- 
type,  and  while  they  possess  an  immense  ad- 
vantage in  the  certainty  of  obtaining  a sharp 
focus,  of  being  able  to  see  the  image  exactly  as 
it  will  appear  on  the  plate  and  in  the  high  effi- 
ciency of  the  focal-plane  shutter,  I cannot  say 
that  they  are  ideal  instruments  for  this  class  of 
work.  The  drawback  lies  in  the  fact  that  a 
camera  of  this  type  is  too  conspicuous  and 
catches  the  eye  of  the  subject  you  wish  to  photo- 
graph, whereupon  he  will  straighten  up  and 
pose,  thus  spoiling  the  charm  of  an  unconscious 
attitude.  Another  fault  is  that  it  is  necessary 
to  watch  the  subject  by  looking  down  into  the 
hood  of  the  camera.  People  are  constantly 
passing  in  front  of  one  in  the  erowded  streets, 
and  when  looking  down  it  is  impossible  to  see 
them  approaching  until  they  are  within  the  field 


of  the  lens.  It  generally  happens  that  a frac- 
tion of  a second  before  they  have  become  visible 
you  have  managed  to  release  the  mirror,  and  the 
time  that  elapses  between  this  and  the  falling  of 
the  shutter-curtain  has  been  sufficient  for  them 
to  get  into  the  field  of  the  lens,  thus  spoiling  the 
exposure. 

The  small  folding  camera,  a type  of  which 
there  are  so  many  excellent  examples  nowadays 
that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  them  by 
name,  equipped  with  a good  lens,  not  necessarily 
faster  than  F/6.3,  a direct-vision  finder  and 
focused  by  scale,  will  be  found  the  most  satis- 
factory for  this  work.  The  crowded  condition 
of  the  streets  makes  it  difficult  to  get  very  far 
away  from  the  subject.  Under  these  conditions 
the  short-focus  lens  scores  heavily,  for  one  is 
able  to  work  at  a large  aperture  and  still  obtain 
considerable  depth.  The  use  of  a scale-focus- 
ing camera  requires  a certain  amount  of  skill  in 
estimating  distances,  but  a little  practice  will 
soon  enable  one  to  master  this. 
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I offer  here  a slight  suggestion  in  learning  to 
estimate  distances  that  will  help  considerably. 
Learn  to  judge  distances  by  yards  or  paces 
rather  than  by  feet.  After  a little  practice  it 
will  be  found  easier  to  place  figures  at  short 
distances  by  pacing  them  than  by  estimating  in 
feet.  Distances  of  2,  8,  4,  5 and  6 yards 
will  cover  all  conditions  and  are  easily  learned. 
Take  a good  long  step  and  you  will  find  that 
you  have  covered  about  one  yard.  Practice 
this  a few  times  at  the  various  distances  men- 
tioned above  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the 
accuracy  with  which  you  can  measure  them. 
It  will  soon  be  found  an  easy  matter  to  judge 
both  distance  and  size  of  image. 

In  the  narrow  streets  of  the  Ghetto,  light- 
conditions  are  not  the  best  and  one  is  obliged  to 
work  at  short  distances,  owing  to  the  dense 
crowds.  The  employment  of  large  stops  is 
therefore  necessary.  Occasionally  one  can  stop 
to  F/ll,  but  generally  F/8  will  be  found  best. 
In  dark  places,  F/6. 3 may  be  required.  With  a 
short-focus  lens  of  6 inches  or  less,  ample  depth 
can  be  obtained  at  these  apertures.  In  fact, 
the  absence  of  great  depth  is  rather  an  advan- 
tage, as  it  causes  figures  and  groups  to  stand  out 
from  their  surroundings. 


Regarding  exposures,  they  may  be  said 
broadly  to  range  from  j/5o  to  YlO  of  a second, 
according  to  the  time  of  day  and  the  season  of 
the  year.  Do  not  overlook  the  golden  rule  of 
exposing  for  the  shadows,  as  in  subjects  of  this 
kind  shadows  predominate.  Give  all  the  time 
you  possibly  can,  in  order  to  get  detail  in  these. 
It  is  practically  impossible  to  overexpose.  If 
the  reader  has  noted  carefully  the  conditions  of 
light  and  distance  of  subject  given  above,  it  will 
be  apparent  to  him  that  fast  plates  are  indi- 
cated for  this  work.  I have  found  the  Lumiere 
Sigma,  Barnet  Super-Speed  and  Seed  30  satis- 
factory. I may  say,  however,  in  passing,  that  I 
have  found  the  Seed  30  exceptionally  adapted 
to  this  work  as  it  appears  to  be  unusually  free 
from  halation,  a quality  of  considerable  advan- 
tage when  working  against  the  light,  a treat- 
ment which  produces  some  strikingly-effective 
results. 

For  the  amateur  photographer  in  search  of 
material  of  an  unusual  character,  I know  of  no 
place  so  rich  in  subjects  for  his  camera,  no  place 
so  full  of  interest  and  food  for  contemplation,  as 
this  caldron  of  humanity.  Its  humor,  its  pa- 
thos, its  stoicism  in  the  face  of  poverty,  is  truly 
remarkable. 


SUNSHINE  AND  SHADOW 


WM.  LUDLUM,  JR. 
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The  Present  Status  of  Color-Photography 

Part  II  — The  Autochrome  Plate  in  Practice 

E.  J.  WALL,  F.R.P.S. 


THE  first  question  that  we  meet  is  whether 
we  are  satisfied  with  the  plate  as  it  is,  or 
whether  we  want  a faster  and  better  color- 
sensitive  one.  To  the  beginner  in  color-work  my 
advice  is  to  use  the  plate  as  made,  and  to  be 
content  with  subjects  that  do  not  require  very 
short  exposures  ; then  when  expert  in  the  ma- 
nipulation he  can,  if  he  likes,  “ supersensitize  ” 
it  and  obtain  exposures  as  short  as  Vioo  of  a 
second  with  F/6.  The  process  of  supersensi- 
tizing  is  merely  bathing  in  an  ammoniacal  solu- 
tion of  some  of  the  isocyanin  dyes,  hut  for 
success  it  presupposes  capability  of  working  in 
the  dark  or  in  such  light  as  is  virtual  darkness, 
and  a drying-box.  The  latter  is  not  a serious 
obstacle,  and  it  is  possible  to  obtain  at  almost 
any  department-store  a cheap  iron  deed-box,  the 
front  of  which  lets  down  as  a door.  The  only 
additional  fitting  required  is  a block  of  wood 
that  must  be  the  width  of  the  plate  one  is  using 
and  just  two  inches  less  in  height  than  the  box ; 
a common  saucer  and  some  anhydrous  calcium 
chloride.  Place  on  the  bottom  of  the  box  a 
sheet  of  thick  lintless  blotting-paper  and  cement 
around  the  edges  of  the  front  some  thin  rubber 
strips,  ordinary  draught-excluding  rubber  is  a 
capital  thing ; or  one  may  dispense  with  this 
altogether  by  purchasing  a roll  of  electrician’s 
adhesive  tape. 

The  sensitizing-bath  is  made  from  three 
stock-solutions : 

A 

Pinacyanol  sol.  1:5,000 5 c.c.s.  84  minims 

Alcohol,  90  per  cent  50  c.c.s.  845  minims 

Ammonia  3 drops,  3 drops 

Distilled  water 100  c.c.s.  0V2  ounces 

B 

Pinachrome  sol.  1 : 5,000  2 c.c.s.  34  minims 

Alcohol,  ammonia  and  water  as 
in  A 

C 

Pinaverdol  sol.  1:  5,000..  ...2  c.c.s.  34  minims 

Alcohol,  ammonia  and  water  as 
in  A 

The  above  dyes  are  made  by  the  Hoeclist 
dye-works,  the  New  York  agent  of  which  is 
Metz  & Co. 


For  sensitizing,  use  — 


A solution  ..6  c.c.s.  101  minims 

B solution  47  c.c.s.  1 ounce  314  minims 

C solution  47  c.c.s.  1 ounce  314  minims 


The  above  quantity  of  solution  can  be  used  for 
four  31,4  x 41/4  plates.  Use  preferably  a 5 x 7 
dish,  place  two  plates  therein,  flow  over  the 
solution,  rock  gently  for  3 minutes,  remove 
the  plates,  set  them  to  drain  on  a sheet  of  blot- 
ting-paper, then  immerse  two  more  plates  in 
the  solution  and  leave  them  for  five  minutes. 
Now  take  the  two  first  plates  and  swing  them 
at  arm’s  length  so  as  to  throw  off  as  much  solu- 
tion as  possible,  polish  the  glass  side  with  a 
clean  cloth  and  put  them  into  the  deed-box, 
film  out.  Treat  the  second  pair  in  the  same 
way.  If  more  than  four  plates  are  to  be  sensi- 
tized then  one-third  of  the  dilute  sensitizer  must 
be  thrown  away  and  a fresh  quantity  of  the 
dilute  sensitizer  added,  and  the  time  of  bathing 
must  be  five  minutes  for  the  third  pair.* 

When  all  the  plates  are  in  the  box,  place  the 
wooden  block  in  the  middle  and  fill  the  saucer 
with  the  calcium  chloride  and  place  on  top  of 
the  block,  shut  up  the  box  and  seal  the  edges 
with  the  adhesive  tape.  If  this  is  done  at 
night,  the  plates  will  be  ready  to  use  the  next 
morning.  It  takes  about  three  hours  for  the 
plates  to  dry. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  normal  Auto- 
chrome filter  cannot  be  used  for  these  super- 
sensitized  plates.  The  correct  filter  is  : 

Filter  yellow  K 1 : 500  sol.  3 c.c.s.  51  minims 

Aesculin  dry  0.1  g.  1.5  grains 

Gelatine  sol.  10  per  cent  32  c.c.s.  541  minims 

To  every  100  sq.  cm.  (=  15.5  sq.  ins.)  allow 
7 c.c.s.  (=118  minims).  For  the  method  to 
make  these  filters,  see  Photo-Era  for  Decem- 
ber, 1913. 

It  is  obviously  necessary  for  the  plate  to  be 
placed  the  wrong  way  around  in  the  plate- 
holder,  that  is,  with  the  glass  side  to  the  lens, 
and  the  natural  corollary  is  that  the  glass  must 
be  clean,  for  any  dirt  will  prevent  the  access  of 
light  to  the  plate,  with  a consequent  dark  patch 
in  the  positive.  I have  found  that  breathing 

*Tlie  cost  of  these  dyes  is  considerable  and  special  ready-made 
sensitizing-solution  and  the  necessary  filter  can  be  obtained 
from  Allison  & Hadaway,  235  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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on  the  glass  and  polishing  with  a small  piece  of 
chamois  leather  the  best  way  to  do  this,  as  the 
plate  can  be  easily  held  by  the  edges  without 
touching  the  film  or  laying  it  down  on  anything. 

The  film  itself  is  so  tender  that  it  very  readily 
abrades,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  protected  dur- 
ing exposure  by  a black  card  ; but  even  with 
this  the  springs  of  the  plateliolder  must  not  he 
too  strong.  The  focusing-screen  must  be  re- 
versed, with  its  ground-surface  away  from  the 
lens. 

As  already  pointed  out,  the  use  of  an  expos- 
ure-meter is,  I think,  a sine  qua  non.  Numer- 
ous tables  have  been  published  ; but,  like  all 
tables,  they  are  of  very  little  use,  particularly 
as  the  latitude  of  the  plate  is  so  small  that  a 
slight  error  in  estimating  the  actinic  power  of 
the  light  is  quite  sufficient  to  ruin  the  result, 
whereas  the  same  error  with  an  ordinary  plate 
would  not  be  noticeable. 

As  to  the  best  developer,  opinions  differ  ; the 
maker’s  first  formula  was  pyro-ammonia,  and 
many  still  consider  this  the  most  satisfactory. 
Their  second  was  quinomet,  and  this  has  the 
advantage  of  being  usable  both  for  the  first  and 
second  development.  Personally  I do  not  think 
that  there  is  really  any  advantage  in  any  partic- 
ular developer,  though  naturally,  like  every- 
body else,  I have  my  favorite,  and  this  is  Bal- 
agny’s  acid  amidol  developer,  made  as  follows  : 

Sulphite  Stock-Solution 

Sodium  sulphite  lye 250  c.c.s.  1%  ounces 

Water  750  c.c.s.  514  ounces 

and  add 

Sodium  sulphite  anhydrous  100  g.  300  grains 

This  will  keep  indefinitely  in  a well-corked 
bottle. 

The  actual  developer  is  : 


Sodium  sulphite  lye 

3 c.c.s. 

50  minims 

Water  

. . 150  c.c.s. 

514  ounces 

then  add 

Amidol 

1 g- 

15  grains 

Potassium  bromide  10- 

-per- 

cent  sol 

10  drops 

10  drops 

Stock  sulphite  sol. 

.10  c.c.s. 

170  minims 

Development  should  not  be  more  than  2 min- 
utes at  65  degrees  F. 

Metol-hydroquinone  with  ammonia,  rodinal, 
glycin  and  pyrocatechin  have  all  been  recom- 
mended. One  advantage  of  the  amidol  devel- 
oper is  the  particularly  soft  results  obtainable, 
though  brilliancy  can  be  obtained  at  any  time 
by  increase  of  the  bromide. 


For  subjects  of  extreme  contrast,  Dr.  Drake- 
Brockman  has  successfully  used  Sterry’s  method 
of  immersion  of  the  plate  prior  to  development 
for  30  seconds  to  3 minutes  in  a % to  V^/o  per- 
cent solution  of  potassium  bichromate,  then 
washing  for  3 minutes  and  developing  in  a 
bright  yellow  light.  The  strength  of  the  bichro- 
mate and  the  time  of  immersion  vary  with  the 
contrasts  of  the  subject.  Brockman  recom- 
mends this  for  all  interior-work,  portraiture  and 
photomicrography. 

As  soon  as  development  is  finished,  the  plate 
should  he  washed  for  about  a minute  and  then 
immersed  in  the  reversing-hath.  Many  for- 
mulae have  been  given  for  this,  but  it  is  an 
open  question  whether  any  one  is  better  than 
the  original  acid  permanganate,  provided  it  is 
mixed  as  required,  that  distilled  water  is  used 
for  the  stock-solutions,  and  the  permanganate 
kept  in  the  dark.  The  black  spots  that  have 
been  frequently  met  with  are  due  to  reduced 
permanganate.  Personally,  I prefer  the  bi- 
chromate reverser,  as  follows : 

Potassium  bichromate 5 g.  22  grains 

Sulphuric  acid  c.  p 10  c.c.s.  48  minims 

Distilled  water  1,000  c.c.s.  10  ounces 

This  keeps  well  and  there  is  no  possible  chance 
of  any  black  spots,  the  only  disadvantage  being 
that  the  bichromate  takes  somewhat  longer  to 
wash  out,  but  this  may  be  obviated  by  immer- 
sion in  a 1-perc.ent  solution  of  sodium  bisul- 
phite. The  bichromate  reverser  certainly  tends 
to  harden  the  film,  and  in  hot  weather  it  may 
even  be  advisable  to  add  10  per  cent  of  alum 
or  chrome  alum,  though  this  trouble  is  rarely 
met  with  now.  Many  workers  and  even  the 
makers  state  that  as  soon  as  the  plate  is  im- 
mersed in  the  reverser  the  darkroom  may  he 
left ; but  personally  I think  that  it  is  better  to 
leave  it  in  the  dark,  as  I have  once  or  twice 
met  with  some  curious  foggy  stains,  which  were 
ascribed  to  the  action  of  light.  Reversal  should 
be  complete  in  about  four  minutes,  hut  a longer 
immersion  will  do  no  harm  as  only  the  metallic 
silver  can  be  dissolved. 

Washing  after  reversal  should  he  thorough; 
the  makers  advise  30  seconds,  but  a minute  is 
safer,  and  then  the  second  development  may  be 
performed  in  white  light  with  amidol  prefer- 
ably without  bromide. 

Gravier  stated  that  this  second  development 
was  unnecessary  and  that  more  brilliant  results 
were  obtained  ; hut  as  I pointed  out  at  the  time, 
this  statement  is  erroneous.  If  the  plate  is  not 
re-developed  then  we  have,  it  is  true,  an  image 
in  color  ; hut  the  whole  secret  of  correct  coloring 
is  the  impression  formed  by  the  admixture  of 
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the  light  transmitted  by  the  dyed  starch-grains 
without  any  admixture  of  white  light.  A con- 
dition which  is  fulfilled  if  the  silver  bromide  is 
reduced  to  metallic  silver.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  do  not  reduce  the  bromide,  then  the 
light  is  stopped  by  the  same,  and  silver  bromide 
is  not  opaque  but  transmits  a yellowish-white 
light  which  must  dilute  all  colors,  thus  falsify- 
ing some,  diluting  all  and  making  them  paler. 

Another  point  on  which  I disagree  with  the 
makers  is  as  to  the  necessity  of  fixing  ; they 
state  that  if  the  plate  is  not  to  be  intensified 
fixation  is  unnecessary.  This  may  be  so  ; but 
the  action  of  light  must  be  to  set  free  bromine, 
and  this  is  a somewhat  energetic  reagent  which 
personally  I prefer  to  get  rid  of. 

For  intensification  the  acid-silver-pyro  recom- 
mended by  the  makers  is  still  the  favorite, 
though  the  least  cleanly.  I much  prefer  bleach- 
ing with  cupric  bromide  and  subsequent  treat- 
ment with  silver  nitrate  when  considerable 
intensification  is  required,  otherwise  I use  the 
old  Monckhoven’s  silver  cyanide. 

Of  the  subsequent  processes  little  need  be 
said.  Varnishing  seems  to  make  the  pictures  a 
little  more  brilliant  and  the  only  precaution  to 
take  is  not  to  use  an  alcoholic  one,  or  the  color- 
bearing  film  will  rapidly  spoil.  Von  Hiibl 
recommended  the  immersion  of  the  plate  in  a 
weak  solution  of  glycerine  to  prevent  the  film 
cracking  in  the  lantern,  but  this  is  absolutely 
fatal,  as  the  red  dye  soon  diffuses  throughout 
the  whole  picture. 

The  compensating-filter  issued  with  the  plates 
is  for  daylight  only  and  therefore  other  filters 
have  to  be  adjusted  for  every  other  light.  The 
following  are  Von  Htibl’s  for  different  lights  : 

For  an  arc  of  25  amperes  : 

Tartrazine  1 : 500  sol.  4 c.c.s.  68  minims 

Phenosaffranine  1 : 7,000  sol.  1 c.c.  17  minims 

Gelatine  solution  1:  15  40  c.c.s.  676  minims 

and  add 


Aesculin  0.4  g.  6.2  grains 

Ammonia 3 drops  3 drops 

Distilled  water  35  c.c.s.  591  minims 


Allow  8 c.c.s.  (135  minims)  per  100  c.c. m.  (15.5 
sq.  ins.).  As  the  color  of  the  light  is  dependent 
on  the  composition  of  the  carbons,  the  voltage, 
etc.,  no  one  filter  can  give  constant  compensation 
for  all  arcs.  For  a Nernst  lamp  : 

Tartrazine.,  1 : 2,500  sol.  3 c.c.s.  51  minims 

Gelatine  1 : 15  sol.  40  c.c.s.  676  minims 

add 

0.1  g.  1.5  grains 

3 drops  3 drops 

37  c.c.s.  625  minims 


Quantity  per  area  as  above.  When  dry  bind 
up  with : 

Patent  blue  .1 : 1,000  sol.  2 c.c.s.  34  minims 


Gelatine 1:  15  sol.  40  c.c.s.  676  minims 

Distilled  water  38  c.c.s.  642  minims 


Allow  7 c.c.s.  (118  minims)  per  100  c.c.m. 

For  incandescent  gaslight  the  above  yellow 
filter  may  be  used,  but  the  blue  should  be  les- 
sened by  decreasing  the  quantity  of  the  blue- 
dyed  gelatine  to  5 c.c.s.  per  100  c.c.m.  Old 
Nernst  and  incandescent  mantles  emit  a more 
reddish  light  than  new  ones,  therefore  the  same 
filter  ought  not  to  give  good  results  with  both. 
For  limelight  Monpillard  recommends  : 

Chinolin  yellow  (Badische) 

1 : 200  sol.  0.5  c.c.s.  8.5  minims 

Acid  brilliant  green  6B  (Bayer) 

1 : 1,000  sol.  1.0  c.c.s.  17  minims 
Gelatine,  10-percent  sol. ...13  c.c.s.  219  minims 
Aesculin  ...  0.05  g.  0.77  grains 

Distilled  water  25  c.c.s.  442  minims 

Allow  5 c.c.s.  per  100  c.c.m.  The  gelatine- 
solution  should  contain  2 per  cent  of  glycerine. 

For  magnesium  or  a plain  flashlight,  Koenig 
recommends  the  following : 

Tartrazine  1:  500  4 c.c.s.  68  minims 

Phenosaffranine  .1:7,000  4 c.c.s.  68  minims 

Gelatine,  7-percent  sol.  40  c.c.s.  676  minims 

add 

Aesculin 0.4  g.  6.2  grains 

Ammonia 3 drops  3 drops 

Distilled  water 35  c.c.s.  591  minims 

Allow  8 c.c.s.  per  100  c.c.m.  When  dry,  bind 
up  with  : 

Filter  yellow  K1  : 200  2.5  c.c.s.  42  minims 

Distilled  water  17.5  c.c.s.  296  minims 

Gelatine,  6-percent  sol.  . 100  c.c.s.  3%  ounces 

Allow  7 c.c.s.  per  100  c.c.m. 

To  enter  into  the  question  of  observing  Auto- 
chromes by  various  lights  is  too  big  a field  and 
would  mean  merely  another  host  of  formulae 
that  would  have  but  limited  interest ; but  if  I 
may  assume  that  most  pictures  will  be  shown  by 
the  lantern  and  an  arc,  then  possibly  the  screen 
which  ought  to  be  used  for  this  may  be  useful ; 
it  is : 

Patent  blue  (Hoechst)  1 : 1,000  4 c.c.s.  68  minims 
Rose  Bengal  1 : 1,000  4 c.c.s.  68  minims 

Distilled  water 30  c.c.s.  507  minims 

Gelatine,  6-pereent  sol.  40  c.c.s.  676  minims 

Allow  7 c.c.s.  per  100  c.c.m. 

Work  fast  but  don’t  hurry.  — C.  L.  Lewis. 
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Aesculin  . 

Ammonia  

Distilled  water 


Part  III — The  Paget  Screen-Plate  in  Practice 


This  is  the  latest  English  screen-plate  and 
the  easiest  method  of  working  is  the  “ dupli- 
cating ” method,  in  which  a separate  taking- 
screen  is  placed  in  front  of  a panchromatic 
plate  during  exposure,  the  plate  being  developed 
in  the  usual  way,  and  a transparency  being 
made  on  a lantern-plate  by  contact,  which  is 
bound  up  with  a viewing-screen. 

The  results  obtainable  are  excellent,  but  one 
or  two  precautions  must  be  taken.  In  the  first 
place,  the  screen-  or  filter-plates  are  very  deli- 
cate, very  readily  marred  and  finger-marked,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  clean  them  as  the  film  tears 
at  once.  Further  than  that,  they  must  be  in  as 
close  contact  as  possible  with  the  sensitive  sur- 
face. Possibly  there  may  be  an  American 
plate-holder  on  the  market  that  is  satisfactory 
for  this  work  ; if  so  I have  failed  to  find  it,  and 
have  had  to  adopt  the  old  English  book-form 
dark-slide.  By  placing  plates  and  filters  on 
both  sides  the  slide  is  difficult  to  shut,  hut  they 
are  in  close  contact. 

One  little  experience  may  be  of  interest.  A 
fine  lithograph  of  some  Pompeiian  wall-paint- 
ings was  received  for  copying  and  the  idea  of 
making  a color-slide  of  it  was  considered  fav- 
orably. After  the  negative  had  been  made,  it 
was  found  that  one  of  the  rubber-bands  used  to 
hold  the  copy  flat  came  somewhat  too  close  to 
the  picture  on  one  side  to  look  well,  so  it  was 
decided  to  block  it  out  with  passe-partout  paper- 
binding. On  superimposing  the  transparency 
on  the  viewing-screen,  it  was  found  that  good 
color-reproduction  was  obtained  on  one  side  hut 
not  on  the  other,  and  on  examination  it  was 
found  that  the  thickness  of  the  passe-partout 
was  quite  sufficient  to  throw  the  image  abso- 
lutely out  of  register  so  that  no  color  could  be 
seen.  The  thickness  of  the  paper  was  %ooo  of 
an  inch. 

As  regards  the  character  of  the  negative 
required,  it  is  somewhat  contrasty  for  the  best 
results ; yet  at  the  same  time  the  highlights 
must  not  be  blocked  up,  and  an  ordinary  metol- 
hydroquinone  developer  is  used,  with  the  addition 
of  0.05  per  cent  of  potassium  bromide.  The 
duration  of  development  is  three  minutes. 

The  speed  of  the  Paget  panchro-plate  behind 
the  taking-  and  compensating-filters  is  stated 
by  the  makers  to  he  12  Watkins;  hut  I have 
not  found  this  to  be  correct,  at  least  for  the 
batch  I have  used,  though  marked  so.  We 
always  use  a Watkins  Autochrome-meter  to 
judge  the  exposure,  and  the  speed  of  the  plates 
is  8 for  outdoor-work  and  4 for  indoor-work. 
The  W atkins  meter  is,  I think,  absolutely  essen- 


tial for  this  and  all  color-work,  and  it  can  be 
relied  upon.  Its  cost  is  not  a consideration  in 
serious  work. 

As  regards  the  transparency,  this  must  be 
brilliant,  full  of  contrast  and  appear  when  pro- 
jected upon  the  screen  without  the  viewing- 
screen  somewhat  too  contrasty.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  exquisite  results  are  obtainable  by 
using  soft  transparencies.  Much  depends,  of 
coui’se,  upon  the  individual  ideas  of  the  onlooker 
and  some  soft  results  give  one  the  impression  of 
pastel-drawings  without  being  absolutely  faith- 
ful in  color-rendering. 

The  method  of  registration  of  the  positive 
with  the  viewing-screen  is  just  a trick  that  one 
picks  up.  My  method  is  as  follows  : Lie  back 
in  an  armchair  with  the  arms  resting  comfort- 
ably on  the  chair-arms  and  be  sure  that  your 
head  rests,  too,  otherwise  at  first  it  is  neck- 
breaking  work.  Then  fit  the  two  films  together 
and  you  will  at  once  see  the  well-known  moire 
pattern  of  little  blue,  red  and  green  dots  or 
squares  chasing  one  another  over  the  plate. 
Then  holding  the  two  plates  in  front  of  a win- 
dow against  the  sky,  with  the  thumbs  on 
one  side  of  the  plates  and  the  fingers  on  the 
other  side,  gently  twist  the  two  plates  in 
opposite  directions.  If  the  moire  squares 
get  smaller  and  smaller  you  are  shifting  the 
plates  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  on  shifting 
them  the  other  way  the  moire  gets  larger  and 
larger  till  only  two  or  three  squares  will  be  seen. 
This  is  the  time  to  go  slowly  and  by  the  slight- 
est shift  now  the  image  will  appear  almost  all 
blue  or  red  or  green.  It  is  advisable  to  look  at 
the  subject  and  fix  the  color  of  one  object  in 
your  mind  and  shift  the  plates  now  in  an  abso- 
lutely parallel  direction  till,  all  at  once,  the 
colors  will  appear  correct.  Now  grip  tightly 
and  either  get  some  one  else  or  have  ready 
close  at  hand  a strong  metal  bulldog-clip  and 
slip  this  over  the  glasses  so  that  they  cannot  shift. 
Then  put  another  clip  on  the  other  side  and 
proceed  to  hind  one  of  the  remaining  sides  with 
cloth  passe-partout  and  let  this  dry  before  doing 
anything  else.  Then  bind  the  other  sides  in 
turn,  letting  each  dry  before  doing  the  next. 
You  are  certain  not  to  get  any  shift  by  working 
in  this  way. 

This  may  seem  a tedious  and  troublesome 
task,  and  so  it  is  till  you  get  the  knack  of 
watching  the  moire  and  noting  how  this  moves  ; 
then  it  is  easy  and  it  takes  only  a few  minutes 
to  register  a slide.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  to 
use  sky-light  reflected  from  a mirror,  and  this 
avoids  breaking  one’s  neck. 
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NUDE-STUDY 
E.  E.  DOTY 


THE  PATH  TO  PANTRY  BROOK 


DR.  R.  C.  LARRABEE 


Registration  lias  taught  us  one  lesson  and 
that  is  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  slide  being 
free  of  all  dirt  and  grit.  It  is  as  well,  there- 
fore, to  immerse  the  slides  for  a minute  or  two 
in  a 1-percent  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
wipe  them  with  a wet  swab  of  absorbent  cotton. 
Further  than  that  it  is  essential  to  pare  down 
the  edges  so  that  there  shall  be  no  upstanding 
ridge  of  gelatine ; if  there  is,  it  will  at  once 
scratch  the  viewing-screen  and,  as  the  Scotch- 
man said,  “ Bang  goes  saxpence  ! ” This  also 
brings  up  the  point  of  the  taking-screen  hav- 
ing absolutely  no  fluff  or  dirt  of  any  kind, 
as  nothing  is  more  annoying  than  to  find  a good 
negative  spoiled  by  some  small  piece  of  fluff, 
which  is  sure  to  appear  in  some  prominent 
place.  The  best  thing  with  which  to  dust  off 
the  taking-screen  is  the  Japanese  tissue  paper 
as  used  for  cleaning  microscopic  lenses. 

Occasionally  it  may  be  found  advisable  to 
intensify  the  negatives,  though  there  is  great 
danger  of  upsetting  the  color-rendering.  It  is 


better  to  avoid  this  as  far  as  possible  and  to 
modify  the  positive  by  using  a hard  or  soft- 
working  lantern-plate.  Very  often  a much 
better  result  is  obtained  by  intensifying  the 
transparency,  using  the  normal  mercury-bleacher 
and  blackening  with  ammonia  for  slight  inten- 
sification ; for  stronger  effects  the  Monckhoven 
solution  is  better. 

As  regards  the  correctness  of  color-render- 
ing of  these  plates,  it  is  as  satisfactory  as  with 
any  other  screen-plate  and  they  are  a little 
more  transparent  when  projected.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  say  anything  as  to  the  construction 
of  the  plates,  nor  the  correctness  of  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  screen-elements,  as  these  points  are 
of  but  little  general  interest.  I only  wish  that 
the  screens  were  not  quite  so  tender  and  did 
not  leave  the  glass  so  readily. 

A fine  picture  admired  at  a distance  should 
bear  close  analysis.  — Alfred  Stevens. 
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Glycerine  for  Platinum  Prints 


DR.  LEONARD  KEENE  HIRSHBERG,  A.B.,  M.A.,  M.D. 


MR.  EDGAR  SENIOR,  whose  interest 
in  glycerine  for  platinum  printing  is 
now  well  known,  has  again  reported 
much  success  with  this  method.  Glycerine,  he 
says,  is  of  use  in  the  development  of  platinum 
prints,  for  when  added  to  the  developer  it  so 
reduces  its  hasty  action  that  it  enables  local 
development  to  he  carried  on  without  trouble. 
As  the  sensitive  salts  with  which  the  paper  is 
coated  are  practically  not  soluble  in  glycerine, 
the  latter  may  be  painted  over  the  surface  of  the 
paper  without  in  any  way  hurting  the  appear- 
ance or  permanence  of  the  print. 

If,  then,  a mixture  of  glycerine  and  developer 
is  applied,  the  overprinted  portions  can  he  re- 
tarded by  the  application  of  a weaker  developer, 
or  one  which  contains  more  glycerine,  until  the 
other  parts  of  the  image  are  bold  enough.  This 
process  is  particularly  valuable  for  the  making 
of  vignetted  effects  because  of  its  causing  the 
great  softening  of  the  edges. 

Although  it  is  possible,  as  is  often  done,  to 
make  various  combinations  of  salt  and  glycerine, 
Mr.  Senior  ffnds  this  formula  very  helpful  : 


Potassium  oxalate  1 ounce 

Pure  glycerine  . 1 ounce 

Water 3 ounces 


This  can  be  put  up  in  a stock-solution  which, 
when  about  to  be  used,  may  be  employed  in  the 
proportion  of  one  part  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  water.  The  developing-salts,  if  de- 
sirable, can  be  used  in  lieu  of  the  potassium 
oxalate.  With  a little  practice  it  is  very  simple 
to  control  your  development  of  the  prints  with 
either  one.  After  you  obtain  exactly  the  result 
that  you  wish,  the  prints  are  then  placed  for  the 
time  required  in  each  of  the  three  acid  baths. 
Finally  they  are  washed  and  dried  and  then 
the  underexj)Osed  platinum  prints  are  intensified 
with  gold. 

It  has  been  some  little  time  since  Mr.  Alfred 
W.  Dolland  announced  his  method  of  strength- 
ening underexposed  platinum  prints  with  his 
solution  of  gold  chloride,  applied  in  glycerine. 
It  was  used  by  a few  imitators  with  great  suc- 
cess. All  that  is  necessary  is  to  apply  the 
glycerine  to  the  finished  print  and  then  spread 
a solution  of  the  gold  chloride  by  means  of  a 
piece  of  cotton  — absorbent  cotton  ■ — or  a 
camel-hair  brush.  The  strength  of  this  gold 
solution,  according  to  Mr.  Senior,  is  fifteen 


grains  to  fifteen  drams  — not  quite  two  ounces 
— of  distilled  water. 

Then  the  prints  gain  rapidly  in  strength  and 
assume  a fine  bluish-black  color.  When  the 
action  by  this  method  has  proceeded  far  enough, 
the  print  is  washed  and  an  ordinary  amidol  de- 
veloper is  applied  for  a few  minutes  in  order 
to  reduce  any  gold  chloride  that  remains  to  a 
metallic  state.  Then  another  washing  completes 
the  operation. 

There  are  a number  of  prints  now  extant 
that  were  finished  in  this  way,  and  they  are  as 
fresh  as  when  first  made  several  years  ago. 
Moreover,  the  colors  in  them  are  decidedly 
pleasing  in  every  way. 

Another  intensifying-method  for  platinum 
prints  was  suggested  by  Baron  Hiibl.  This  is  a 
process  for  depositing  platinum  upon  the  prints. 
If  any  one  uses  this  method,  he  requires  these 
two  solutions  : 

A 


Sodium  formate  48  grains 

Water  1 ounce 

B 

Platinum  tetrachloride  10  grains 

Water  1 ounce 


Fifteen  minims  of  each  of  these  are  necessary 
for  use.  The  entire  combined  thirty  grains  are 
taken  and  made  up  with  water  to  two  full 
ounces.  The  print  is  placed  in  a flat  dish  and 
the  solution  is  poured  over  the  dish,  which, 
meanwhile,  has  heen  kept  rocking  to  and  fro, 
until  the  desired  effect  can  be  seen  in  the  print. 
Washing  and  drying  then  complete  the  process. 

Cleaning  Platinum  Prints 

Prints  on  platinum  paper,  or  any  paper  of 
matte  or  rough  surface,  collect  dust  rapidly  if 
exposed  to  it.  Unlike  gaslight  or  bromide 
papers  which  have  a gelatine  coating,  the  emul- 
sion of  platinum  papers  is  in  rather  than  on  the 
paper  and  the  surface  may  not  be  rubbed  with 
water  to  cleanse  it  without  danger  of  abrasion. 
Instead,  dissolve  one  teaspoonful  of  alum  in 
about  eight  ounces  of  water  and  mix  in  a basin 
with  a handful  of  flour  to  a cream-like  consis- 
tency. Then  apply  this  mixture  to  the  platinum 
print  with  a soft  brush  and  finally  wash  off  in 
running  water. 
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Preserving  the  Vacation-Pictures 


WILLIAM  S.  DAVIS 


WHEN  vacation-clays  are  over,  and 
one  begins  to  sort  out  the  negatives 
which  bring  to  mind  so  clearly  past 
pleasures  and  beautiful  scenes,  the  question  often 
arises  how  the  prints  can  best  be  preserved  in 
convenient  and  attractive  form  for  future 
enjoyment. 

Enlargements,  no  doubt,  will  be  wanted  of 
the  very  best  ones,  and  they  are  a desirable 
addition  to  the  wall-decorations  in  many  cases  ; 
but  this  does  not  settle  the  matter,  for  all  the 
smaller  prints  of  interest,  if  separately  mounted, 
are  liable  to  become  scattered  or  disarranged. 

Commercial  albums  often  being  unsatisfactory 
on  account  of  not  proving  adaptable  to  individ- 
ual needs,  it  seems  as  though,  all  things  con- 
sidered, the  best  way,  particularly  when  dealing 
with  such  prints  as  naturally  group  themselves 
into  small  sets,  is  to  make  them  up  into  book- 
lets at  home,  which  is  not  a difficult  thing  to  do. 
The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  suggest  some  of 
the  easiest  methods  of  accomplishing  it. 

The  first  thing  is  to  go  over  all  the  negatives 
and  group  together  such  as  are  related  to  one 
another  or  in  any  way  tell  a continuous  story, 
also  decide  upon  the  printing-process  or  grade 
of  paper  that  is  best  adapted  to  each. 

Now  one  must  determine  whether  the  prints 
are  to  be  mounted  for  binding  or  made  upon 
paper  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  of  a fair  margin 
without. 

If  the  first  method  is  followed,  suitable 
material  for  the  leaves  of  the  booklet  must  be 
selected.  For  this  purpose,  some  one  of  the 
many  grades  of  white  or  tinted  mounting-papers, 
sold  by  all  the  larger  photo-dealers  and  sta- 
tioners, will  meet  all  requirements  fully. 

When  the  leaves  are  fastened  with  a cord  or 
ribbon,  laced  through  in  the  manner  indicated 
in  Fig.  I,  the  mounting-paper  is  simply  cut  into 
single  pieces  of  the  required  size,  taking  care  to 
allow  about  an  inch  more  in  width  than  the 
proportion  of  the  pictui’es  calls  for.  In  mount- 
ing the  prints  (which  should  be  done  before 
binding),  space  them  so  that  this  allowance  will 
come  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  page,  where 
the  holes  are  to  be  made  for  the  cord.  (See 
Fig.  II.) 

If  one  desires  to  attach  the  prints  solidly  to 
their  support,  some  other  medium  than  ordinary 
paste  is  necessary,  as  the  moisture  would  cause 
the  leaves  to  warp  and  cockle  badly.  My  method 
is  to  melt  some  soft  gelatine  (Coxe’s  plain  table- 


gelatine  will  answer  the  purpose)  and  apply  to 
the  back  of  the  print,  which  is  laid  aside  until 
quite  dry.  Then  the  mount  is  dampened  evenly 
with  clear  water,  the  print  placed  in  position 
and  covered  with  a perfectly  dry  sheet  of  thin, 
smooth  bond,  or  similar  paper,  and  a warm  flat- 
iron passed  over  all  until  the  gelatine  is  melted 
and  the  mount  becomes  dry,  which  takes  but 
a few  seconds. 

If  the  mounting-paper  contains  the  right 
amount  of  moisture,  which  is  easily  learned  by 
a few  trials,  the  print  will  adhere  firmly  and 
the  whole  be  flat  and  smooth.  Should  the  mar- 
gin wrinkle  a little,  however,  it  can  be  flattened 
by  dampening  again  and  ironing. 

The  regular  dry-mounting  tissue  is  also  suit- 
able, but  I have  never  found  it  any  easier  to 
handle,  nor  does  it  give  better  results  than  the 
method  described. 

If  this  style  of  mounting  is  considered  too 
troublesome,  the  prints  may  be  held  in  place  by 
simply  gumming  the  top  edge  and  bottom  corners 
with  mucilage  rubbed  on  sparingly,  afterward 
putting  under  light  pressure  until  dry.  This  is 
a satisfactory  way  if  the  edges  of  the  prints  do 
not  curl.  When  they  are  to  be  mounted  in  this 
manner,  it  is  a good  plan  to  soak  the  prints  for 
five  minutes,  after  the  usual  washing,  in  a solu- 
tion of  one  part  glycerine  to  about  sixteen  parts 
of  water,  or  else  apply  a very  thin  coating  of 
gelatine  to  the  back  after  drying,  to  counteract 
the  effect  of  the  gelatine  on  the  face. 

Another  method  of  preparing  the  prints,  which 
is  very  neat  and  attractive,  besides  producing 
a more  compact  booklet  in  thickness,  is  to  use 
paper  of  sufficient  size  to  furnish  a margin  by 
masking  when  printing.  The  5x7  size  is  very 
good  for  x 4t/4  negatives,  6x8  for  4x5, 
etc.  The  cost  of  printing  on  the  extra  size 
paper  is  practically  no  greater  than  when  the 
regular  size  is  used,  as  the  difference  is  about 
made  up  by  the  saving  in  mounting-material,  to 
say  nothing  of  time  and  labor. 

If  one  does  not  possess  a printing-frame  large 
enough  to  take  in  the  paper,  a substitute  that  is 
quite  as  good  is  easily  made  by  attaching  a thin 
piece  of  cardboard  with  a cut-out  the  size  of  the 
negative  (if  intended  for  use  with  films,  black 
paper  should  be  substituted)  to  a sheet  of  clear 
glass  somewhat  larger  than  the  printing-paper 
employed,  and  backing  this  with  a smooth  board 
padded  with  felt  or  blotting-paper,  clamping 
both  together  with  ordinary  spring-clips. 
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FIG.  I.  A HOME-MADE  ALBUM 
FIG.  II.  ONE  OF  ITS  PAGES 


WILLIAM  S.  DAVIS 


Where  a plain  white  margin  is  desired  it  is 
necessary  merely  to  use  a black  paper  mask 
with  an  opening  of  suitable  size,  but  by  resort- 
ing to  double-printing  various  toned  border- 
effects  can  be  produced.  A black  and  gray 
border,  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  2,  is  made  by 
the  masks  represented  in  Figs.  3 and  4.  The 
black  cut-out  (A),  having  an  opening  a trifle 
larger  than  the  size  of  the  picture  wanted,  is 
attached  to  a sheet  of  glass,  and  over  it  is  placed 
a sheet  of  light  cardboard  (B)  with  an  opening 
the  exact  size  of  the  negative.  After  dropping 
the  latter  in  place  the  first  exposure  is  made, 
after  which  the  border  is  added  by  giving  another 
exposure  through  the  border-mask  (Fig.  4).  This 
is  prepared  by  gumming  the  black  paper  shield 

(C) ,  the  exact  size  of  the  print,  to  another 
sheet  of  glass  so  it  will  register  exactly  with  the 
opening  in  the  first  one.  Outside  of  this  is  fast- 
ened one  or  more  cut-outs  of  tracing-paper 

(D) ,  or  thin  white  paper  free  from  water-marks. 
In  printing,  the  space  of  clear  glass  between 
produces  the  black  edge  next  to  tbe  picture,  and 
the  translucent  paper,  by  retarding  the  action 
of  the  light,  gives  the  gray  border,  the  strength 


of  which  is  determined  in  advance  by  trial- 
exposures. 

To  obtain  a white  line  next  to  the  picture, 
make  the  opening  (A)  the  exact  size  wanted,  and 
have  shield  (C)  enough  larger  to  protect  whatever 
width  one  wishes  to  keep  white. 

Many  other  combinations  are  possible,  but  it 
is  enough  now  to  suggest  the  means  employed. 

Having  got  the  prints  ready,  the  next  thing  is 
to  arrange  them  in  order  and  title  them  neatly 
on  the  margin,  or  they  might  be  interleaved 
with  sheets  of  white  or  harmoniously-tinted 
paper  containing  a brief  description  or  running 
narrative  about  the  scenes  or  incidents  por- 
trayed. 

A blank  leaf  is  next  placed  on  each  side,  and 
as  a matter  of  convenience  it  is  well  to  wire  all 
together  like  a magazine  before  attaching  the 
cover.  The  wire  staples  from  an  old  periodical 
will  answer.  A simple  cover  may  now  be  made 
of  heavy  mounting-  or  cover-paper,  cut  to  form 
a folded  wrapper  a quarter  of  an  inch  larger 
all  around  than  the  leaves. 

They  are  then  inserted  and  three  holes  made 
through  all  with  a small,  hollow  punch,  about 
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half  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  back.  The 
cord  or  ribbon  is  inserted  by  passing  the  ends 
through  the  outer  holes  of  the  row  from  the  face 
downward,  then  up  through  the  center  holes, 
bringing  the  ends  out  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
portion  already  in  place,  and  tying. 

All  that  now  remains  is  to  place  a title  on 
the  cover  in  ink  or  color,  and  whatever  decora- 
tion the  taste  or  skill  of  the  worker  dictates. 

To  make  an  album  that  will  open  out  per- 
fectly flat,  like  a well-bound  book,  either  cut 
the  mounting-material  to  start  with  large  enough 
in  size  to  make  folded  leaves,  or  join  the  sepa- 
rate sheets  together  in  pairs  with  strips  of  tough, 
thin  paper  or  cloth,  so  they  will  fit  inside  of  one 
another ; then,  after  placing  two  sets  of  folded 
blank  leaves  around  the  others,  open  out  flat 
and  fasten  through  the  center-fold  with  wire,  or 
sew  with  strong  thread. 

While  the  cover  could  be  attached  at  the  same 
time,  as  is  often  done  with  commercial  pam- 
phlets, it  is  usually  better  to  paste  the  outer 
blank  leaves  to  the  inside  of  the  cover  after  the 
latter  is  adjusted  to  correct  position.  When 
this  mode  of  binding  is  adopted  it  is  possible  to 
use  stiff  covers  satisfactorily,  which,  aside  from 
being  more  durable,  permit  of  greater  variety 
in  choice  of  covering-material  and  decoration. 

Such  covers  are  made  as  shown  in  Fig.  5, 
which  represents  the  inside  of  a stiff  cover  or 
“ case,”  as  it  is  called  in  a bindery.  The 
foundation  of  the  sides  consists  of  two  pieces 
(EE)  of  straw  or  mount-board  the  same  length 
as  the  leaves  and  one-quarter  inch  wider.  After 
cutting,  place  in  position  on  each  side  of  the 
book,  and  measure  around  the  back  to  find  out 
how  far  apart  they  will  have  to  be  to  take  in 
the  book  and  allow  for  the  joint  or  “ hinge  ” 
that  is  necessary  to  allow  the  covers  to  open 


easily.  Then  lay  the  boards  down  flat  on  a 
table  at  the  correct  distance  apart  and  attach  a 
strip  of  strong  paper  (F)  with  good  paste,  which 
makes  the  inside  of  the  back.  If  the  material 
used  for  covering  is  very  light,  or  the  book  is 
quite  large,  it  is  well  to  reinforce  this  with  a 
piece  of  thin  muslin. 

Among  the  various  materials  suitable  for  the 
outer  covering  may  be  mentioned  “ bookcloth,” 
a particularly  prepared  cloth  with  a twill  or 
pebble  surface,  sold  by  dealers  in  bookbinder’s 
supplies  in  a variety  of  colors : buckram,  linen, 
silk,  paper  and  leather.  When  the  back  and 
sides  are  to  be  alike,  a piece  of  whatever  mate- 
rial has  been  chosen  is  cut  about  one  inch  larger 
all  around  than  the  open  covers.  This  is  well 
pasted  (rather  thin  paste  is  best)  and  the  covers 
laid  in  their  proper  position  upon  it,  after  which 
the  whole  is  turned  over  and  a soft  cloth  or 
roller  applied  to  work  out  all  air-bells  or 
wrinkles.  The  cover  is  then  turned  face  down 
again  and  the  corners  of  the  projecting  covering 
cut  off  as  shown,  after  which  all  the  flaps  (G) 
are  turned  over  the  edges  of  boards  (EE.) 

Should  one  wish  to  cover  the  back  with  dif- 
ferent material  than  that  used  on  the  sides,  a 
strip  of  suitable  width  is  applied  before  the  side- 
covering which,  in  such  a case,  is  of  course  cut 
into  separate  pieces,  which  are  allowed  to  lap 
over  the  edges  of  the  back-covering  a little. 

After  drying  under  a moderate  pressure,  the 
“ case  ” is  ready  to  receive  its  contents,  which 
is  attached  by  inserting  in  correct  position,  lift- 
ing one  cover  at  a time,  pasting  the  outer  blank 
leaf  and  shutting  the  cover  down  again. 

To  prevent  the  dampness  from  the  fresh  paste 
reaching  the  inner  leaves,  a sheet  or  two  of 
waterproof  paper  or  thin  “ pressboard  ” should 
be  inserted  on  each  side  until  the  book  is  dry. 
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Extremes  of  Contrast  Indoors  and  Out 

GEORGE  W.  HANCE 


GENERALLY  speaking,  the  purpose  of 
a photograph  is  to  record  what  the 
human  eye  sees.  We  ai’e  restricted  in 
the  physical  material  which  we  must  use,  and  it 
will  he  well  for  us  first  to  see  what  are  the 
causes  of  these  unnatural  contrasts  in  the  pic- 
tures we  make.  The  painter  has  an  advantage 
over  us  photographers  in  that  he  can  modify 
his  colors  to  give  him  the  tones  or  shades  he 
wants,  whereas  our  work  is  reproduced  in  mono- 
chrome, and  usually  in  black  and  white.  We 
see  the  objects  of  nature  in  colors.  These  colors 
have  certain  effects  on  our  mind,  and  we  under- 
take to  record  them  in  the  photographic  nega- 
tive and  print,  knowing  from  experience  that 
they  do  not  reproduce  the  way  our  eye  sees 
them.  Therefore,  the  first  cause  of  the  un- 
natural contrast  is  that  our  plate  “ sees  ” objects 
either  too  light  or  too  dark. 

In  photographing  a landscape,  we  often  find 


that  if  we  get  the  detail  under  the  heavy  foliage, 
we  lose  it  in  the  more  open  parts  of  the  picture, 
and  this  is,  perhaps,  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
“ harshness  ” or  unnatural  contrast.  We  shall 
see  the  reason  for  this  and  how  to  overcome  it 
before  taking  up  the  correction  of  the  unnatural 
reproduction  of  various  colors. 

Where  we  have  these  extremes  of  light  and 
shade  in  the  subject,  it  is  natural  for  us  to  make 
exposure  for  the  parts  of  the  picture  which  seem 
the  brightest,  with  the  result  that  when  we 
come  to  develop  the  plate,  we  see  the  shadows 
coming  up  thin  and  weak,  and  we  naturally  keep 
on  developing  in  the  hope  that  prolonged 
development  will  build  these  up.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  are  simply  building  up  the  highlights 
which  have  received  the  greater  action  of  the 
light,  and  this  overdeveloping  adds  to  the  con- 
trast without  filling  out  the  shadows  with  detail. 
There  are  so  many  different  developers  recom- 
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mended  to  give  detail,  that  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  speak  of  them  ; hut  unless  we  have  given 
sufficient  exposure  to  have  some  action  on  the 
emulsion  in  these  thin  shadows,  we  cannot  hope 
to  get  any  detail  by  changing  the  developing- 
agent.  So  our  first  requirement  is  to  expose 
for  the  deepest  shadows  and  ignore  the  high- 
lights. For  ordinary  landscape-work  the  dif- 
ference in  extremes  is  not  so  great,  but  we  will 
balance  up  our  negative  enough  in  this  way.  It 
may  be  that  we  will  thus  get  a negative  which 
is  very  dense,  and  this  can  be  corrected  by  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  the  agent  in  the  developer, 
which  gives  us  density.  This  is  sodium  car- 
bonate. and  by  cutting  down  the  amount  used 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  exposure,  we 
will  get  a negative  of  proper  density. 

The  frequent  error  in  this  class  of  work  is 
too  short  exposure,  which  is  bound  to  give  this 
harshness,  and  as  there  is  a narrow  margin  of 
latitude  for  increased  exposure  in  the  ordinary 
film  or  plate,  we  must  look  for  some  other 
means  to  give  the  added  exposure  we  should 
like.  We  find  that  there  are  double-coated 
plates  on  the  market,  and  naturally  we  must 
understand  what  these  extra  coatings  will  do  for 
us  in  order  to  get  the  good  of  them.  The  coat- 
ing next  to  the  glass  is  usually  very  slow  and 
would  not  be  practical  at  all  for  snapshot-work. 
It  is  the  same  emulsion  used  for  furniture  and 
other  commercial  subjects  where  the  time  can 
be  extended  without  fear  of  the  subject  moving. 
On  top  of  this  is  a coating  of  quick  emulsion, 
such  as  the  ordinary  film  or  plate  is  supplied 
with.  By  the  combination  of  these,  therefore, 
we  can  expose  for  the  deepest  shadows  and  not 
flatten  the  contrast  too  much  and,  at  the  same 
time,  get  full  detail  in  both  deep  shadows  and 
very  bright  highlights.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  the  quick  emulsion  will  get  down  into  the 
deep  shadows  while  the  slow  emulsion  is  taking 
care  of  the  bright-spots,  and  we  need  not  pay  any 
attention  to  these  at  all.  But  when  we  come 
to  develop  these  plates  we  find  that,  if  we  develop 
with  a normal  formula,  we  are  going  to  develop 
fully  the  upper  emulsion  before  we  get  the 
lower  or  slow  one  started,  as  it  is  protected  by 
the  upper  one.  Therefore,  we  increase  the 
amount  of  water,  so  that  the  action  of  the 
developer  will  be  much  slower,  and  by  adding 
about  as  much  water  as  we  have  developer,  or 
doubling  the  volume  of  our  solution,  we  will 
allow  the  action  to  be  much  slower,  and  the 
upper  emulsion  will  soak  through  and  allow  the 
lower  one  to  develop  with  it.  We  are  then  not 
able  to  judge  of  the  density  of  the  negative 
while  it  is  developing,  as  we  have  two  emulsions 
to  see  through,  but  the  greater  part  of  this  den- 


sity will  fix  out.  It  is  well  to  develop  these 
plates  by  the  time-method.  Of  course  it  will 
take  longer  than  if  we  used  full  strength  devel- 
oper, and  the  increase  in  time  will  depend  on 
the  extra  amount  of  water  used.  If  we  double 
the  amount  of  water,  we  will  need  to  double  the 
time  of  development. 

If  we  have  one  of  these  plates  in  a plate- 
holder  and  want  to  make  a very  quick  exposure, 
we  can  do  so,  as  we  have  the  usual  fast  emulsion 
outward,  which  will  receive  the  same  light-action 
as  if  the  slow  coating  were  not  underneath  it. 

We  have  an  additional  property  in  our  plates 
to  look  out  for,  and  that  is  whether  they  can 
“ see  ” the  colors  that  affect  our  eyes  so  brightly. 
For  instance,  in  the  autumn  when  the  foliage 
looks  so  bright  to  our  eyes,  we  are  likely  to  be 
disappointed  in  the  yellows  taking  so  dark,  and 
at  all  times  of  the  year  we  are  aware  that  blue 
sky  comes  too  white  in  photographs,  and  the 
greens  of  natural  foliage  are  darker  than  we 
see  them  with  our  eyes.  To  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty we  have  plates  called  orthochromatic  or 
isochromatic,  which  are  intended  to  correct  these 
unnatural  results  by  being  made  more  sensitive 
to  these  colors.  When  these  plates  are  made 
in  the  double-coated,  more  commonly  called  non- 
lialation,  type,  they  are  much  more  desirable 
than  the  common  plate  or  film  for  reducing 
contrast. 

When  we  have  interiors  to  deal  with  we  en- 
counter even  more  severe  extremes  of  contrast, 
as  often  we  are  obliged  to  work  against  brightly- 
lighted  windows  which  we  cannot  cover,  and  also 
very  bright  objects  in  the  furnishings  of  the 
room.  Nor  are  rooms  as  evenly  lighted  as 
landscapes,  and  the  dark  corners  which  usually 
come  black  in  photographs  may  contain  some 
of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  room. 
Then,  again,  we  purposely  select  dark  colors  to 
decorate  our  homes,  and  we  know  that  these 
colors  photograph  very  badly,  with  the  result 
that  windows  are  bald,  white  spots,  which  often 
run  out  beyond  the  outline  of  the  window,  re- 
sulting in  what  we  call  halation,  and  the  shad- 
ows are  so  much  undertimed  that  we  see  nothing 
in  them  at  all.  They  are  solid  black  in  the 
print  and  almost,  if  not  quite,  clear  glass  in  the 
negative.  As  it  is  our  purpose  in  this  article  to 
discuss  the  avoidance  of  contrast  in  making  the 
negative,  we  shall  cover  that  first,  and  later  see 
how  it  is  possible  to  save  the  detail  in  prints 
from  negatives  which  are  too  contrasty. 

A double-coated  or  non-halation  plate  should 
be  chosen  always  for  interiors.  If  possible, 
cover  the  windows  which  may  be  facing  the 
camera  by  drawing  the  shades,  if  they  happen 
to  be  of  a dark  color,  and  draw  them  down 
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closely  to  exclude  the  light.  This  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  hut 
will  save  much  time  and  juggling  in  the  matter 
of  developing.  If  you  wish  to  use  some  other 
material  for  covering  the  windows  than  the  cur- 
tains or  shades,  you  will  find  double-faced  Can- 
ton flannel  excellent.  It  is  not  expensive,  folds 
up  very  compactly,  and  is  thick  and  keeps  the 
light  out.  The  soft  nap  is  better  than  the  hard 
surface  of  smooth  goods,  and  it  can  be  procured 
in  the  color  known  as  Turkey  red,  which  ex- 
cludes the  light  almost  completely.  Pin  this 
behind  the  lace-curtains  and  fit  it  over  the  win- 
dow and  closely  up  to  the  frame,  and  you  will 
have  all  the  light  excluded.  Of  course,  this  is 
to  be  removed  after  the  prolonged  exposure,  and 
a short  exposure  made  for  the  outline  of  the 
window  at  the  last.  If  the  window  is  at  one 
side  of  the  picture,  and  the  light  from  it  is 
needed  to  help  make  the  exposure,  we  can  cut 
down  its  own  brilliancy  and,  at  the  same  time, 
get  the  benefit  of  greater  distribution  of  this 
light  by  hanging  a white  sheet  over  the  window 
which  will  spread  the  light  over  the  entire  room. 
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This  is  particularly  useful  if  the  sun  is  shining 
on  this  window,  and  sometimes  it  is  worth  while 
to  set  a mirror  out  in  the  yard  to  throw  the  sun 
on  to  the  sheet  at  the  window.  If  the  window  is 
behind  the  camera,  this  idea  will  help  immensely 
and  cut  down  the  time  by  fully  one-half.  It 
has  the  same  effect  as  when  there  is  snow  on 
the  ground,  at  which  time  great  brilliancy  is 
found  indoors. 

Now  by  a long  exposure,  sometimes  an  hour 
or  more,  we  shall  get  the  detail  which  the  eye 
sees  in  the  deepest  shadow,  and  by  developing 
the  plate  as  described,  in  a dilute  developer,  we 
shall  obtain  an  evenly-balanced  negative.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  highlights  a 
little,  or  to  intensify  the  shadows  somewhat ; 
but  if  so,  it  is  because  we  have  not  given  enough 
exposure.  If  there  is  the  appearance  to  the 
eye  of  a good  deal  of  contrast  in  the  subject 
while  making  the  exposure,  less  carbonate  is 
recommended  in  the  developer,  and  the  writer 
has  adopted  this  plan,  going  as  far  as  developing 
a plate  without  any  carbonate  at  all,  where  there 
was  an  extreme  of  contrast.  Such  a subject 
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was  a tall,  cut-glass  electrolier  with  a great 
many  electric  lights  inside  which  could  not  be 
softened  without  cutting  off  all  the  light.  An 
overexposure  of  possibly  two  or  three  times 
what  would  be  given  normally,  was  made,  and 
the  following  developer  was  used  : 


Water  40  ounces 

Metol 6 grains 

Sodium  sulphite,  anhydrous  120  grains 

Hydroquinone  30  grains 


The  result  was  a negative  full  of  detail  and  not 
harsh  or  contrasty.  The  time  of  development 
was  one  hour,  in  a tray  covered  with  a larger 
one  and  rocked  occasionally.  The  same  method 
was  employed  in  the  case  of  the  interior  where 
the  sun  was  shining  through  the  open  door,  as 
shown  in  an  accompanying  illustration.  An- 
other method,  which  is  used  by  a successful 
operator,  is  to  give  generous  exposure  and 
develop  in  the  ABC  pyro  developer  with 
scarcely  any  sulphite.  He  starts  with  a normal 
developer  and  transfers  his  plate,  after  merely 
dipping  it  into  this,  to  a similar  developer  with 


none  of  the  sulphite  at  all  for  about  a minute. 
This  gives  a very  thin  negative,  but  it  is  stained 
yellow  because  of  the  absence  of  sulphite,  and 
this  gives  a good  printing-quality  with  little 
contrast. 

Let  us  condense  the  foregoing.  We  shall 
use  a double-coated  plate,  because  it  will  give 
greater  latitude  in  exposure  ; we  shall  give  an 
exposure  sufficient  to  get  into  the  deepest  shad- 
ows, paying  no  attention  to  the  highlights,  and 
develop  with  a dilute  developer.  The  over- 
exposure will  not  build  up  the  highlights  any 
stronger  than  a short  exposure  if  the  amount  of 
sodium  carbonate  be  cut  down,  and  we  can  safely 
start  development  with  a very  few  drops  of  car- 
bonate solution,  and  add  more  if  it  is  needed 
during  the  process  of  development.  Always 
take  the  plate  out  of  the  developer  while  adding 
more  carbonate,  otherwise  you  will  streak  the 
negative.  We  shall  cover  the  glaring  light 
from  the  windows  in  front  of  the  picture  by 
drawing  the  curtains,  or  supplying  some  others, 
and  raise  them  for  a very  short  exposure  at  the 
last. 
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A simple  two-solution  developer  which  the 
writer  has  used  successfully  for  many  years  on 
this  class  of  work  is  made  as  follows  for  use 
when  needed  : 


A 

Water  (50  ounces 

Metol  (or  Elon)  1 dram 

Hydroquinone  3 drams 

Sodium  sulphite,  anhydrous  IV2  ounces 

B 

Water (50  ounces 

Sodium  carbonate,  anhydrous  2 ounces 


For  use,  take  4 ounces  of  A and  1 ounce  of  B 
to  start  developing,  and  add  1 ounce  more  of 
B at  a time  up  to  4 ounces,  if  development  is 
too  slow.  With  generous  exposure  2 ounces  of 
B should  be  enough.  For  landscapes,  where 
there  is  strong  contrast  in  the  subject  and  ex- 
posure has  been  made  for  the  deepest  shadows, 
start  with  4 ounces  of  A and  2 ounces  of  B, 
and  after  about  2 minutes  add  2 more  ounces 
of  B.  The  entire  time  of  development  should 
be  about  4 minutes. 


To  those  who  prefer  the  tank-method  of  de- 
velopment so  desirable  for  non-halation  plates, 
the  above-given  formula  is  particularly  recom- 
mended in  proportions  as  follows  : 

For  an  8 x 10  tank  which  holds  about  150 
ounces,  take  4 ounces  of  A,  3 ounces  of  B, 
and  water  to  make  up  the  balance.  Time,  20 
minutes,  at  a temperature  of  65  to  70  degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

If  the  negative  appears  too  harsh  or  con- 
trasty, and  we  do  not  care  to  reduce  the 
highlights  and  intensify  the  shadows,  we  can 
balance  up  the  print  from  it  fairly  well  by  cover- 
ing the  outside  of  the  printing-frame  with  tissue 
paper  and  cutting  out  above  the  dense  parts, 
covering  the  entire  frame  again  with  another 
tissue.  The  thin  places  can  be  held  back  to 
save  the  detail  by  rubbing  into  the  tissue  a little 
lamp-black,  which  will  prevent  the  light  from 
penetrating  too  fast.  But  the  one  important 
thing  in  avoiding  too  strong  contrast  is  to  give 
more  exposure.  “ Time  for  the  shadows  and 
the  highlights  will  take  care  of  themselves,”  is 
the  old  motto,  and  it  is  just  as  good  as  it  is  old. 
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THERE  are  certain  elements  which  are 
requisite  in  the  construction  of  a picture, 
and  the  greatest  of  these  is  vigor.  With 
this  present  much  may  be  forgiven  in  the  way 
of  technical  deficiencies,  but  without  it  nothing 
of  enduring  value  can  he  attained,  though  this 
is  by  no  means  to  deny  the  worth  of  delicate 
prints  in  either  a high  or  a low  key.  Such 
pictures  may  easily  have  more  strength  than  the 
bolder,  full-scale  work  of  less  thoughtful  workers, 
for  the  finest  strength  is  that  which  is  controlled. 

Next  to  vigor  in  order  of  importance  is  unity. 
Birge  Harrison  has  said  that  there  is  only  one 
rule  in  art : “ Thou  shalt  not  paint  two  pictures 
on  one  canvas,”  and  this  is  simply  another  way 
of  saying  that  unity  must  always  obtain.  The 
purpose  of  the  picture,  the  subject,  and  the 
method  of  treatment  having  been  determined, 
care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  nothing  is  allowed 
to  enter  that  might  detract  from  the  effect. 
This  does  not  mean  that  there  must  be  no  con- 
trasts — contrast  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
instruments  that  the  artist  has  to  work  with ; 
but  merely  that  the  contrasts  must  not  be  excessive 
and  that  no  incongruities  should  be  included. 
The  amount  of  incongruity  which  may  be  in- 
cluded without  injuring  the  effect  depends  on 
the  observer,  and  an  illustration  will  serve  to 
make  this  clear.  The  writer  has  seen  in  the 
show-case  of  a professional  photographer  a por- 
trait of  a girl  posed  in  front  of  a window.  A 
brief  glance  was  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
window  was  not  a real  one,  but  one  of  the 
painted  backgrounds  sold  in  the  stock-houses, 
and  there  was  no  suggestion  of  light  behind  the 
figure,  which  was  illuminated  at  the  conventional 
angle  of  45  degrees.  Here,  then,  was  a violation 
of  unity  which  was  instantly  apparent  to  the 
writer,  but  was  not  apparent  to  the  photo- 
grapher, and  similar  instances  might  be  cited. 
(Of  course,  it  may  be  that  the  photographer 
was  merely  indifferent  to  the  fault  mentioned, 
but  this  does  not  seem  probable.)  Therefore, 
the  photographer  should  cultivate  his  sensitive- 
ness and  his  powers  of  observation,  or  he  may 
be  betrayed  into  incongruities  which  will  offend 
the  more  highly  trained  observer. 

The  quality  next  in  importance  which  a pic- 
ture must  have  is  reserve.  The  picture  which 
tells  the  whole  story,  leaving  nothing  to  the 
imagination  of  the  spectator,  soon  becomes 


tiresome,  and,  while  no  essential  should  be 
omitted,  nothing  which  does  not  aid  the  effect 
should  be  included,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
imagination  of  the  observer  should  be  stimu- 
lated. More  pleasure  is  found  in  a picture  as 
well  as  in  a story,  if  the  spectator  or  reader 
does  part  of  the  work,  and  the  more  he  does  the 
better  pleased  he  will  be.  Some  aid  must,  of 
course,  be  given  him,  or  a blank  sheet  of  paper 
would  be  the  finest  picture  possible  ; but,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  picture  which  leaves 
most  unsaid  is  the  best. 

Here,  then,  we  have  two  qualities  closely 
related,  mystery  and  suggestion.  An  example 
will  illustrate  the  two,  so  we  will  suppose  that 
we  are  standing  in  an  open  field  in  the  early 
morning,  before  the  sky  has  begun  to  lighten, 
and  that  between  us  and  the  eastern  horizon  is 
a row  of  heavy  trees  a hundred  yards  or  so 
away.  We  can  see  no  details  anywhere — the 
trees  are  visible  only  in  outline  against  a deep 
blue  sky,  and  the  field  between  us  and  them 
can  be  distinguished  only  as  a space  a trifle 
lighter  in  value  than  the  intense  black  of  the 
foliage.  Here,  then,  we  have  mystery,  for  the 
dark  shadows  might  conceal  anything,  a gypsy 
caravan,  a herd  of  cattle,  the  outposts  of  an 
army,  or  an  automobile-camp,  and  it  depends 
on  our  imagination  to  people  those  shadows  with 
anything  we  may  wish.  Gradually  the  sky 
begins  to  lighten  and  we  can  see  faint  patches 
of  a lighter  value  in  the  dark  mass  of  the  trees. 
Here  suggestion  comes  into  play,  for  one  patch 
may  have  what  seems  to  us  the  shape  of  a cow 
lying  down,  and  we  look  until  we  fancy  that  we 
can  see  the  whole  animal,  as  the  figures  are  seen 
in  those  clever  drawings  on  magazine-covers, 
where  a portion  of  the  outline  is  shown  and  the 
rest  left  for  the  observer  to  fill  in  for  himself. 
Another  patch  has  a different  shape,  and  we 
think  it  a horse,  and  so  on.  The  sky  lightens 
still  more,  and  we  see  other  shapes,  and  now 
we  can  perceive  that  what  we  took  for  a cow  is 
in  reality  a wheelbarrow,  while  the  horse  is  a 
pile  of  hay.  Suggestion  may,  however,  still  be 
at  work  in  other  portions  of  the  scene,  though 
our  illusions  concerning  parts  of  it  have  been 
dispelled ; but  as  the  light  increases,  one  thing 
after  another  is  shown,  until  with  broad  day 
there  is  no  more  reserve,  and  everything  stands 
out  in  distinct  outlines. 
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So  we  find  that  reserve  includes  mystery  and 
suggestion,  and  that  we  can  have  the  former 
without  the  latter ; but  it  may  be  added  that 
the  imagination  of  the  average  person  is  not 
active  enough  to  let  him  see  anything  in  a pure, 
ungraded  shadow,  so  that  it  is  usually  neces- 
sary to  introduce  some  light  as  a stimulant  to 
his  imaginative  powers.  Suggestion  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  inclusion  of  undefined 
spots  of  light  or  dark,  but  may  take  many  other 
forms,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  a body 
shown  in  motion  with  no  visible  cause  of  its 
motion,  when  the  imagination  of  the  spectator 
immediately  suggests  an  explanation.  If  a 
golfer  be  shown  at  the  end  of  the  swing,  the 
eye  follows  along  the  probable  line  of  flight  of 
the  ball  which  is  supposed  to  have  left  the  club, 
or  if  an  object  be  shown  suspended  in  the  air 
the  spectator  looks  to  see  who  has  thrown  it. 
Another  illustration  is  in  the  case  of  a road 
leading  over  a hill,  where  we  have  a definite 
line  leading  to  an  invisible  point,  and  the  spec- 
tator follows  the  line  visually  until  it  disappears, 
then  continues  to  do  so  mentally.  The  arrange- 
ment of  lines  in  a picture  also  has  a powerful 
suggestive  quality,  horizontal  lines  suggesting 
calm  and  quiet,  vertical  lines  strength  and  dig- 
nity, diagonal  ones  motion,  and  sinuous  ones 
motion  combined  with  grace.  The  effect  of 
various  kinds  of  line  will,  however,  be  more 
fully  discussed  when  we  consider  composition. 

The  emotions  which  can  be  aroused  by  a 
landscape  may  be  divided  into  two  broad  classes, 
the  lively  and  the  quiet.  Of  the  former  the 
chief  is  that  of  joy,  whether  rejoicing  at  some 
definite  thing,  such  as  light  or  warmth,  or  the 
simple  joy  of  living.  In  the  latter  class  we 
find  calm,  sadness,  wonder  and  reverence  as 
the  principal  ones,  the  last-named  being  too  big 
for  the  photographer,  and  being  usually  beyond 
even  the  painter,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  failure 
of  most  of  the  attempts  to  present  satisfactorily 
the  Grand  Canon  on  canvas.  It  is  impossible 
to  give  any  rules  for  the  expression  of  these 
emotions  through  the  medium  of  a picture,  for 
art  which  is  made  by  rule  invariably  fails  of  its 
purpose,  but  we  can  state  a few  principles  which 
are  of  assistance  to  the  artist,  whether  photo- 
grapher or  painter. 

In  the  first  place,  joy  is  usually  associated  in 
our  minds  with  two  factors  — light  and  expan- 
siveness. We  see  the  latter  quality  in  the 
motions  of  a person  who  is  happy,  the  chest 
being  thrown  forward,  the  head  raised  and  the 
arms  spread  abroad,  and  a general  air  of  buoy- 
ancy prevailing,  in  contradistinction  to  the  con- 
tracted motions  of  one  who  is  suffering,  either 
mentally  or  physically,  the  latter  state  resulting 


in  depression  of  the  body,  tenseness  of  the 
muscles  and  lowering  of  the  head,  in  sharp 
contrast  to  the  manifestations  of  happiness. 
These  facts  suggest  at  once  that  joy  is  to  be 
expressed  in  rounded  forms,  the  swelling  of 
hills,  trees  in  full  foliage  and  cumulous  clouds, 
whereas  sadness  is  best  indicated  by  lines  of 
drooping,  angular  character,  jireferably  con- 
verging towards  the  center  of  the  picture.  The 
mention  of  full-foliaged  trees  and  cumulous 
clouds  suggests  that  pictures  expressive  of  joy 
are  usually  to  be  made  in  the  spring  or  summer, 
whereas  those  which  convey  an  emotion  of  sad- 
ness are  most  often  to  be  found  in  the  autumn 
or  winter,  and  this  is  in  fact  the  case,  another 
factor  entering  strongly  into  the  question  in  the 
shape  of  a feeling  — resulting  from  thousands 
of  years  of  false  training  — to  the  effect  that 
decay  and  death  are  not  merely  natural  phe- 
nomena, but  are  definite  visitations  from  a higher 
power,  and  are  to  be  deplored.  This  feeling  is 
so  strong  that  only  the  greatest  minds  are  free 
from  it,  even  though  reason  tells  us  that  it  is  an 
erroneous  one,  and,  since  emotions  are  stimulated 
by  the  sight  of  phenomena  associated  with  past 
experiences,  and  since  autumn  and  winter  are 
the  seasons  of  decay  and  death  — even  though 
only  temporary  — this  association  aids  in  the 
expression  of  the  emotions  founded  on  the  ab- 
sence of  buoyant,  expanded  forms. 

It  has  been  noted  that  joy  is  associated  not  only 
with  expansiveness,  but  with  light,  this  fact 
being  doubtless  a psychological  condition  re- 
maining from  the  days  before  artificial  light 
was  invented,  when  night,  the  time  of  darkness, 
was  made  terrible  by  nocturnal  beasts  of  prey. 
Whatever  the  cause,  the  fact  remains  that  light 
is  associated  in  our  minds  with  happiness,  dark- 
ness being  a concomitant  of  sadness,  whence  it 
follows  that  a high-keyed  picture,  filled  with 
the  feeling  of  sunlight,  will  be  more  likely  to 
give  an  impression  of  joy  than  a low-keyed, 
gloomy  one.  Incidentally,  the  next  to  the  last 
word  in  the  preceding  sentence  illustrates  the 
fact  that  has  just  been  indicated,  for  to  most 
persons  the  word  “ gloom  ” connotes  sadness, 
whereas  the  true  meaning  is  merely  “darkness.” 
The  key  of  a print  is  a matter  of  technique,  but 
one  cannot  introduce  the  feeling  of  direct  sun- 
light into  a picture  if  it  did  not  exist  in  the 
original  subject,  and  direct  sunlight  is  more 
often  to  be  found  in  summer  than  in  winter, 
when  the  days  are  short,  and  even  in  the  middle 
of  the  day  the  light  is  only  about  three-fourths 
as  strong  — this  applies  to  the  latitude  of  New 
York  — as  in  the  warmer  season.  To  be  sure, 
many  bright,  joyous  pictures  may  be  made  in 
winter,  if  a sunny  day  is  chosen,  particularly  when 
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there  is  snow  on  the  ground  ; but  in  general,  it 
will  be  found  easier  to  do  such  work  in  spring 
or  summer,  reserving  the  colder  weather  for  the 
expression  of  the  quieter  emotions. 

Turning  now  to  an  analysis  of  the  emotions 
of  calm  and  peace,  we  find  that,  although  they 
are  among  the  quieter  ones,  there  is  no  asso- 
ciation of  sadness,  but  rather  of  a restrained 
happiness,  and  we  would  expect  to  find  them 
expressed  best  by  a combination  of  the  qualities 
required  for  the  conveying  of  joy  and  sadness, 
and  this  is,  in  fact,  the  case,  for,  although  it  is 
not  possible  to  give  the  desired  impression  by 
means  of  angular,  contracted  lines  in  a high 
key,  it  is  possible,  and  almost  necessary,  to 
employ  rounded  lines  in  a low  key  for  the  pur- 
pose. Therefore,  such  pictures  are  better  made 
in  spring  or  summer,  choosing  — ■ or  simulat- 
ing — a time  of  day  when  the  light  is  dull. 
Care  must,  however,  be  taken  that  if  the  dull 
light  is  imitated  by  technical  procedure,  clouds 
and  shadows  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
middle  of  the  day  are  not  introduced,  this 
fault,  which  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  being  a 
very  unpleasant  violation  of  unity. 

Wonder  is  not  a very  deep  emotion,  so  is 
not  of  great  value  to  the  artist,  but  may  be 
expressed  by  a scene  which  is  outside  of  our 
every-day  experience,  taking  care  not  to  make 
it  too  bizarre,  or  the  emotion  aroused  will  be 
merely  one  of  amusement ; and  reverence,  as 
pointed  out,  requires  a larger  picture  than 
photographic  technique  permits,  though  it  may 
be  noted  that  when  the  expression  of  an  emotion 
is  aimed  at,  the  print  should  always  be  as  large 
as  the  technique  chosen  will  allow,  for,  although 
a small  picture  may  be  as  esthetic,  and  as  pleas- 
ing in  line  and  tone  as  a larger  one,  the  larger 
is  to  be  preferred  when  it  is  a question  of  sub- 
ject. This  is,  probably,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
area  comprehended  by  the  eye  is  so  large  that 
it  is  impossible  to  concentrate  the  vision  on  a 
small  space,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  objects, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  size  of  objects  in  the 
smaller  picture  is  so  far  removed  from  that 
which  we  know  to  be  true  that  it  fails  to  con- 
vince us.  If  enlarging  from  small  negatives, 
however,  there  is  a danger  that  faults  in  compo- 
sition, whether  of  line  or  of  tone  — which  were 
not  apparent  in  the  small  original  — will  be- 
come noticeable,  and  this  fact  has  led  some 
writers  to  suggest  limits  of  enlargement.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  the  original  is  well  composed 
it  may  be  enlarged  to  almost  any  dimensions 
without  loss  of  quality,  for  the  grain  of  the 
image,  which  becomes  apparent  on  enlarging 
more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  diameters,  is  com- 
pensated by  the  fact  that  a large  print  is  usually 


examined  from  a much  greater  distance  than  a 
small  one. 

One  more  quality  remains  to  be  considered 
before  we  pass  on  to  the  subject  of  composition, 
and  that  is  indicated  in  a remark  once  made  to 
the  writer  by  W.  D.  MacColl,  to  the  effect  that 
all  art,  to  be  of  any  value,  must  contain  an  ele- 
ment of  surprise.  At  first  sight  this  may  appear 
a mistake,  and  at  variance  with  the  principle  of 
reserve,  but  on  consideration  it  will  be  found 
that  such  is  not  the  case.  The  element  of  sur- 
prise may  consist  of  any  unexpected  incident, 
even  so  slight  a one  as  the  sudden  change  in 
direction  of  a line  having  its  effect,  though  this 
is  more  of  a structural  quality.  The  point, 
however,  is  that  there  must  be  something  in  the 
picture  which  would  not  be  expected  from  the 
rest  of  it,  thus  affording  the  spectator  a slight 
shock.  If  the  shock  is  too  great  the  result  will 
be  unpleasant,  but  without  any  it  will  be  merely 
pretty,  and  such  pictures  have  no  lasting  value. 

The  introduction  of  figures  into  landscape- 
work  increases  the  number  of  emotions  that  may 
be  expressed,  adding  fear,  despair,  love  and 
others,  and  at  the  same  time  facilitating  the  ex- 
pression of  those  that  can  be  conveyed  by  pure 
landscape  ; for  if  a figure  expresses,  by  its  atti- 
tude, any  emotion,  the  influence  on  the  spectator 
may  be  considerable.  Of  course,  this  involves 
additional  care,  and  it  is  desirable  that  there  be 
a marked  degree  of  sympathy  between  the 
photographer  and  his  model,  as  the  work  of  the 
former  is  thereby  made  much  easier.  For  this 
reason  it  is  well  to  select  some  friend  who  is  in- 
terested in  the  work  and  persuade  him  or  her 
to  pose,  rather  than  to  rely  on  the  professional 
model,  whose  interest  is  generally  confined  to 
the  financial  reward.  If  working  with  a figure- 
model  the  difficulties  are  greatly  increased,  as  it 
is  then  almost  always  necessary  to  depend  on 
the  professional,  and,  though  failure  in  the  use 
of  draped  figures  may  result  in  mere  inadequacy 
of  expression,  failure  with  a nude  figure  becomes 
positively  offensive.  It  is  necessary  to  intro- 
duce mystery  to  a great  degree  when  using  a 
figure-model,  or  the  spectator  will  be  inclined  to 
inquire  into  the  identity  of  the  model,  and  will 
lose  sight  of  the  qualities  which  the  picture  is 
intended  to  possess,  the  result  being  that  he 
will  receive  merely  the  impression  of  an  un- 
dressed person  outdoors.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
avoid  the  presence  of  some  suggestiveness  — 
which  is  different  from  suggestion  ■ — in  work  of 
this  class,  and  much  study  should  be  given  to 
the  work  of  other  photographers  as  well  as  of 
painters  before  making  any  attempt  whatever. 

A great  writer  on  art  once  said  that  no  pic- 
ture could  be  truly  great  unless  it  included  some 
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suggestion  of  humanity,  in  the  form  either  of  a 
figure  or  of  some  work  of  man.  This  state- 
ment, however,  seems  to  be  an  exaggeration, 
and  largely  an  expression  of  personal  feeling 
rather  than  of  opinion,  the  fact  being  that  for 
some  observers  such  a suggestion  is  necessary 
to  the  fullest  arousing  of  the  emotions,  whereas, 
for  others,  pure  landscape  may  be  equally  im- 
pressive. Therefore,  the  worker  is  advised  to 
introduce  figures  only,  if  he  himself  feels  the 
need  of  them,  and  to  have  confidence  that  he 


may  reach  the  highest  possible  expression,  even 
without  such  an  addition. 

( To  be  continued ) 

The  most  important  ingredient  in  a developer 
is  water.  It  is,  furthermore,  the  only  one  which 
cannot  be  used  to  excess,  and  the  one  whereof 
an  insufficient  amount  is  most  frequently  em- 
ployed, beginners  not  being  the  only  ones  at 
fault  in  this  respect.  — Paul  L.  Anderson. 
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Fixing  Bromide  Prints  in  Two  Baths 


PROF.  R.  NAMIAS 


IT  is  a very  common  trouble  with  prints  on 
bromide  papers  that  either  immediately 
after  washing  and  drying,  or  some  time 
later,  they  show  yellowish  spots  of  greater  or 
less  extent  which  render  them  useless.  The 
cause  of  this  trouble  can  almost  always  be 
traced  to  imperfect  fixing. 

If,  when  fixing  a negative,  we  notice  that  the 
bath  works  slowly,  we  renew  it ; but  in  fixing 
paper  prints  we  have  no  such  guide  to  warn  us, 
and  the  bath  must,  therefore,  be  frequently  re- 
newed. But  while  in  fixing  negatives  a slow- 
working  bath  causes  no  injury,  in  fixing  prints 
on  bromo-gelatine  paper  such  a bath  will  imme- 
diately or  within  a short  time  give  rise  to  a 
slight,  general,  yellow  discoloration  or  to  spots 
in  the  highlights.  The  explanation  of  this  is  to 
be  sought  in  the  following  chemical  considera- 
tions : In  order  that  silver  bromide  may  become 
soluble  in  a solution  of  sodium  hyposulphite, 
this  solution  must  contain  a certain  quantity  of 
the  hypo  up  to  a fixed  concentration.  If  a 
solution  of  hypo  is  used  that  fixes  slowly  be- 
cause it  contains  too  large  a proportion  of  silver 
bromide,  and  if  much  water  is  added  to  it,  it 
may  become  turbid.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
by  great  dilution  of  the  free  hyposulphite,  the 
silver-salt  no  longer  finds  conditions  suitable 
for  its  solution.  The  turbidity  is  produced  by 
silver  hyposulphite  or  by  a mixture  of  it  with 
the  silver  bromide. 

If  we  fix  a bromide  print  under  these  condi- 
tions in  a bath  that  has  been  much  used  and, 
therefore,  contains  a certain  quantity  of  silver- 
salt,  the  fixing  will  certainly  take  a longer  time, 
but  it  will  still  be  complete.  If,  however,  the 
print  is  taken  from  the  fixing-bath  and  placed 
in  water,  the  hypo-solution,  rich  in  dissolved  sil- 
ver-salt, with  which  the  print  is  impregnated, 
is  precipitated  by  the  excessive  dilution  and  re- 
mains in  the  paper,  and  the  most  persistent 
washing  will  not  remove  it. 

I have  observed  that  within  the  thickness  of 
the  paper  the  formation  of  the  precipitate  of 
silver  hyposulphite,  by  reason  of  the  complicated 
action  of  osmosis,  will  proceed  much  more  read- 
ily than  in  a dilute  solution.  Therefore  the 
formation  of  silver  hyposulphite  or  some  other 
combination  of  silver  seems  to  be  unavoidable. 
When  the  print  is  washed,  nothing  is  notice- 
able ; but  when  drying,  particularly  in  the  light, 
dirty  yellowish  spots  appear,  sometimes  very 
feeble,  but  at  others  strong  and  plainly  visible. 


Often,  even  when  the  print  is  dried,  nothing  is 
to  be  seen  ; but  when  kept  for  some  time  the 
spots  appear. 

These,  as  well  as  all  other  troubles  that  arise 
when  fixing  prints  on  bromo-gelatine  papers, 
can  be  avoided  by  employing  two  baths  in  fix- 
ing. Two  hypo-baths  are  prepared,  both  of 
forty  per  cent  strength.  The  first  serves  for 
fixing ; the  other  is  used  merely  to  thin  the 
solution  held  in  the  paper  with  the  strong, 
fresh  hypo-solution,  by  which  complete  elimina- 
tion of  the  silver-salt  in  the  subsequent  washing 
is  ensured. 

This  method  may  appear  somewhat  compli- 
cated, but  it  is  a complication  by  which  much 
annoyance  may  be  avoided,  and  as  the  other- 
wise spotty  prints  are  surely  got  rid  of,  the 
slight  extra  time  required  should  not  be  objec- 
tionable. 

As  the  hypo-solutions  can  be  used  until  ex- 
hausted, this  method  is  really  economical.  The 
first  bath  can  be  used  as  long  as  a piece  of  gela- 
tine plate  placed  in  it  shows  signs  of  fixing 
slowly.  When  the  first  bath  is  thrown  away 
because  exhausted,  the  second  bath  can  be  used 
as  the  first  and  a new  one  made  for  the  second. 

The  presence  of  bisulphite  or  boric  acid  in 
the  fixing-bath  is  in  all  cases  advantageous  ; but 
as  the  objection  has  been  made  that  boric  acid 
renders  the  bath  too  stable  and  prevents  the 
latter  from  indicating  its  condition  by  discolora- 
tion due  to  too  frequent  use  (I  do  not  make 
this  objection,  because  the  rapidity  of  discolora- 
tion depends  far  more  upon  the  way  the  prints 
are  washed  after  developing),  I would  remark 
that  such  a condition  is  no  longer  of  importance 
if  two  fixing-baths  are  used,  because  the  second 
bath  perfects  and  ensures  the  fixing  already 
done  in  the  first. 

Those  who  use  much  bromide  paper  for  en- 
largements of  contact  prints  will  certainly  find 
it  a great  advantage  to  employ  this  modified 
method  of  fixing.  — Eder’s  Jahrbuch. 

Influenced  by  impressions  gleaned  on  the 
hills  of  decorative  knowledge,  Pictorial  Photo- 
graphy, in  its  continued  battle  against  an  exis- 
tence too  notional  perhaps  to  be  durable,  now 
demands  fuller  utterance  in  its  application  to 
practical  service  — to  needs  measured  by  a 
sense  of  greater  utility  in  art.  — Edw.  R. 
Dickson. 
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Ethics  in  Snapshooting 

IN  this  selfish  and  mercenary  age,  where 
cherished  sentiments,  including  that  basic 
virtue,  consideration  for  others,  are  treated  with 
scorn,  it  is  sad  to  note  that  the  camera  is  also 
concerned  in  this  retrogression  in  ethics. 
A large  portion  of  the  illustrated  press  seems 
to  have  arrogated  to  itself  the  right  to  procure 
through  its  camera-experts  photographic  records 
of  persons  and  objects,  indiscriminately,  and  to 
publish  them  without  the  least  regard  for  the 
feelings  of  the  persons  concerned.  Whether 
this  practice  is  to  be  continued  freely,  or  is  to 
be  regulated,  depends  upon  the  attitude  of  the 
public.  If  it  shall  be  found  necessary  to  enact 
a law  against  this  indiscriminate  use  of  the 
camera,  the  dear,  long-suffering  public  may  be 
relied  upon  to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  as  it  has 
other  abuses  and  impositions.  Monopolists  know 
this  to  their  sorrow  ! But  because  photographic 
mercenaries  are  allowed  to  molest  defenseless 
persons,  at  the  seashore  and  elsewhere,  is  no 
reason  that  amateurs  or  occasional  camera-users 
should  take  similar  liberties. 

Taking  a person’s  photograph,  or  painting 
his  portrait  on  canvas,  is  usually  conditioned  on 
an  agreement  between  the  artist  and  the  sitter, 
and  no  reputable  painter  or  photographer  would 
be  likely  to  obtain  a likeness  without  the  ex- 
pressed consent  of  the  subject,  except  in  the 
case  of  a criminal.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
many  amateurs  who  snap  their  cameras 
promiscuously  at  friends,  acquaintances  and 
strangers,  never  stopping  to  ask  the  necessary 
permission.  It  is  immaterial  to  them  whether 
or  not  the  victims  are  in  suitable  attire  to  be 
recorded  by  the  camera.  Only  too  often  a 
young  woman  in  a bathing-suit  thus  photo- 
graphed has  reason  to  be  greatly  distressed,  for 
she  does  not  know  what  use  may  be  made  of 
her  picture,  nor  does  she  always  know  who  is 
the  offending  camerist.  Even  when  the  subject 
is  a personal  friend  of  the  camerist,  permission 
to  take  her  picture  should  first  be  obtained. 

A lady  in  bathing-costume  is  entitled  to  re- 
spect and  consideration  ; and  it  is  inconceivable 
that  a camerist  with  the  instincts  of  a gentle- 
man would  photograph  her  unless  she  give  her 
entire  consent  — not  reluctantly,  but  willingly. 
The  slightest  objection  by  the  intended  subject 
to  submit  to  the  ordeal  should  prompt  the 
camerist  to  desist,  though  generally  the  satis- 


faction in  making  such  pictures  is  largely  on 
the  side  of  the  photographer.  A spirit  of  fair- 
ness will  further  dictate  to  the  camerist  that  he 
include  positively  all  negatives  with  the  prints 
which  he  will  naturally  send  to  the  subject,  for 
he  has  neither  a legal  nor  a moral  claim  on 
them,  although  in  professional  sittings  the  rights 
to  the  negative  are  vested  in  the  photographer. 
In  cases  where  the  exposures  are  complete  fail- 
ures, the  scrupulous  camerist  will  send  the  un- 
successful negatives,  together  with  a suitable 
explanation,  to  the  individuals  concerned.  This 
will  dispel  any  anxiety  that  may  prevail. 

A Substitute  Developer 

EVERYBODY  knows  that  the  scarcity  of 
any  commodity  creates  a demand  for  a 
substitute.  The  inconvenience  and  distress 
consequent  upon  a material  dearth  often  proves 
a blessing.  The  present  European  war  has  not 
only  cut  off  the  supply  of  German  manufac- 
tured products,  but  in  many  instances  has 
stopped  their  manufacture.  Among  the  prod- 
ucts thus  affected  are  photographic  chemicals, 
notably  pyrogallol,  hydrochinone  and  metol,  and, 
although  the  leading  supply-houses  have  enough 
on  hand  to  last  several  months  — provided  they 
satisfy  only  reasonable  demands — the  price 
has  been  advanced  considerably.  When  war 
was  declared  it  was  apparent  that  a shortage  in 
German  products,  including  photographic  chem- 
icals, would  result,  and  it  occurred  to  us  to  sug- 
gest to  our  friends  a revival  of  the  original 
dryplate  developer  — ferrous  oxalate.  We 
glanced  with  satisfaction  at  the  sparkling  trans- 
parency which,  made  in  the  early  eighties  on  a 
Carbutt  A plate  and  developed  with  ferrous 
oxalate,  still  decorates  the  north  window  of  our 
study,  and  recalled  our  thrill  of  delight  as  we 
developed  our  first  dryplate  in  the  year  1878. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  that  simple 
and  cheap  developer  should  not  be  revived  at  the 
present  time.  Although  ferrous  oxalate  has 
not  quite  the  searching  power  of  the  modern 
developing-agents,  and  oxidizes  rapidly,  it  has 
compensating  advantages. 

At  the  present  writing  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
pany is  busy  preparing  a substitute  for  a popular 
German  developing-agent.  Whether  it  will  be 
a standard  developer  made  under  another  name 
or  one  entirely  new  in  character,  nobody  seems 
to  know. 
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PHOTO-ERA 

MONTHLY  COMPETITION 

For  Advanced  Photographers 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month.  Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Monthly  Competition, 
383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


Prizes 


Awards  — Landscapes 


First  Prize  : Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention : Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  of  any  nature  sold 
by  any  dealer  or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo- 
ErA.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first  prize  may  have  a 
solid  silver  cup,  of  original  and  artistic  design,  suitably 
engraved. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  any  camerist 
desiring  to  enter. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  artistically  mounted.  Sepia-prints  on  rough 
paper  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  such  should 
be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P.  or  black- 
and-white  paper  having  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

S.  A package  of  prints  will  not  be  returned  unless  return- 
postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or  fraction 
is  sent  with  the  data. 

Jf.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name , ad- 
dress, the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name  and  month  of 
the  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate 
or  film , make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanks  will  be  sent  upon  request.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  exactly 
for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise  re- 
quested by  the  contestant.  If  suitable,  they  will  be 
published  in  Photo-Era,  full  credit  in  each  case  being 
given  to  the  maker. 

6.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  enlargements 
greater  in  size  than  8 x 10  or  mounts  larger  than  12  x 15 
unless  they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff 
corrugated  board,  not  the  flexible  kind,  or  with  thin  wood- 
veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express,  Section 
D Rates,  very  cheaply  and  with  indemnity  against  loss. 

7.  The  prints  winning  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  in 
the  twelve  successive  competitions  of  every  year  consti- 
tute a circulating  collection  which  will  be  sent  for  public 
exhibition  to  camera-clubs,  art-clubs  and  educational 
institutions  throughout  the  country.  The  only  charge  is 
prepayment  of  expressage  to  the  next  destination  on  the 
route-list.  This  collection  is  every  year  of  rare  beauty 
and  exceptional  educational  value.  Persons  interested 
to  have  one  of  these  Photo-Era  prize-collections  shown 
in  their  home-city  will  please  communicate  with  the 
Editor  of  Photo-Era. 


Closed  July  31,  1914 

First  Prize : Dr.  Rupert  S.  Lovejoy. 

Second  Prize:  F.  W.  Hill. 

Third  Prize:  James  C.  Baker. 

Honorable  Mention : Henry  H.  Blank,  F.  E.  Bronson, 

R.  A.  Buchanan,  Arthur  H.  Campbell,  John  Dove, 
Albert  C.  Ferry,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Fletcher,  Mrs.  Alice  F.  Foster, 

S.  H.  Gottscho,  A.  B.  Hargett,  Suisai  Itow,  Henry  W. 
Jones,  Taizo  Kato,  K.  H.  Ludwig,  F.  D.  Mundy,  Alex- 
ander Murray,  Oskar  Sauer,  Emma  K.  Woods. 

Special  commendation  is  due  the  following  workers 
for  meritorious  prints : Fred  C.  Babcock,  Dr.  David 
Bevan,  George  H.  Clapp,  O.  C.  Dean,  Paul  Edwards, 
F.  C.  Eveleth,  Frank  X.  Flierl,  T.  N.  Graser,  W.  Haed- 
rich,  Jr.,  Forman  Hanna,  C.  K.  Harrison,  Bertran  F. 
Hawley,  Ernest  Francis  Heiser,  Dr.  M.  Houston,  Frank- 
lin I.  Jordan,  Emil  G.  Joseph,  F.  W.  Kent,  Hannah 
Knight,  Warren  R.  Laity,  Norman  Lihon,  T.  W.  Lind- 
sell,  Wm.  Ludlum,  Jr.,  H.  P.  T.  Matte,  Louis  R.  Murray, 
Wm.  A.  Ray,  C.  B.  Sanford,  Frank  F.  Smith,  Myron  G. 
Snow,  W.  H.  Snyder,  Wm.  H.  Spiller,  Otto  F.  Steefie, 
Charles  Stotz,  Cavett  V.  V.  Turner,  O.  W.  Jack  Turner, 
H.  P.  Webb,  Ernest  Williams,  Alice  Willis,  A.  Eleanor 
Woodside,  R.  C.  Worsdell. 

Subjects  for  Competition 

“ Waterscapes.”  Closes  September  30. 

“ Indoor-Portraits.”  Closes  October  31. 

“ Decorative  Applications.”  Closes  November  30. 

“ My  Home.”  Closes  December  31. 

“ Winter-Scenes.”  Closes  January  31. 

“General.”  Closes  February  28. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 
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Decorative  Applications  — Photo-Era 
Competition 

Closes  November  30,  1914 

The  word  “ decorative  ” as  applied  to  painting  and 
photography  has  acquired  a specific  meaning  not  to  be 
found  in  the  dictionary  definition  of  the  word.  In  com- 
mon parlance  it  is  interchangeable  with  ornamental,  and 
might  signify  anything  beautiful  or  suitable  as  an 
adornment ; but  when  one  speaks  of  a picture  as  “ deco- 
rative,” the  idea  conveyed  is  of  something  in  which  the 
subject  itself  is  subordinate  to  the  method  of  portrayal, 
— something  conventionalized  and  made  to  fill  a space 
symmetrically. 

Japanese  art  has  this  quality  preeminently,  and  a 
study  of  Japanese  prints  should  be  a great  aid  to  one 
who  desires  to  learn  the  art  of  attractive  space-filling. 

In  ordinary  portraiture,  for  instance,  one’s  endeavor 
is  to  keep  away  from  the  stiff,  symmetrical  pose  and  ar- 
rangement ; but  if  a decorative  study  is  to  be  made, 
then,  perhaps,  one  may  choose  a direct  front  view  of 
both  shoulders  and  face,  with,  possibly,  a large  circle 
behind  the  head  to  emphasize  the  round  form  and 
straight  lines  of  drapery  paralleling  the  sides  of  the 
print.  If  the  form  is  to  fill  a semicircular  space,  like 
a lunette,  then  the  lines  should  follow  roughly  the 
straight  base-line  and  the  curve  of  tbe  top  outline. 

But  it  is  less  often  the  human  figure  that  is  chosen  as 
a decorative  theme,  and  more  often  the  various  flower- 
and  plant-forms. 

Of  course,  the  camera  cannot  conventionalize  these, 
as  would  the  pen  or  brush  ; but  by  choosing  suitable 
subjects  and  arrangements  very  decorative  things  may 
be  obtained.  The  iris  is  particularly  adapted  to  this 
purpose,  and  a single  bloom  with  a bud  and  a few  of  the 
straight,  bayonet-like  leaves  can  be  made  to  fill  a long, 
narrow,  upright  space  most  charmingly. 

Even  more  in  this  class  of  work  than  in  others,  sim- 
plicity is  the  keynote  of  success. 

Each  form  of  leaf  or  blossom  must  be  there  for  a 
purpose,  and  furnish  a note  which  would  be  missed  if 
absent.  In  getting  an  arrangement,  it  is  always  well  to 
have  at  hand  two  or  three  times  as  many  flowers  as  one 
intends  to  use.  If  one  of  them  refuses  to  take  just  the 
position  one  desires,  perhaps  another,  with  a little  differ- 
ent curve  to  the  stem,  will  fall  into  line  more  easily. 
A dish  of  wet  sand  is  a good  thing  to  hold  the  blossoms 
for  this  purpose,  as  the  stems  can  be  placed  and  moved 
more  easily,  without  upsetting  the  rest  of  the  arrange- 
ment. The  limitations  of  one's  medium  must  be  taken 
into  account,  and  the  flowers  placed  in  as  nearly  the 
same  plane  as  possible,  that  excessive  stopping  down 
need  not  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  bring  all  into  focus 
at  once. 

A variety  of  shapes  is  desirable,  that  is,  no  two 
spaces  should  be  identical  in  size  or  form.  The  arrange- 
ment will  be  determined,  in  general,  by  the  shape  of  the 
space  to  be  filled.  Such  decorative  flower-arrangements 
can  be  used  in  a multiplicity  of  ways.  Place-cards  and 
menus  may  be  gotten  up  for  all  kinds  of  luncheons  and 
teas;  and  if  a little  judicious  tinting  be  done  to  make 
them  correspond  with  the  color-scheme,  they  should  be 
very  acceptable  to  the  most  fastidious  hostess. 

If  it  is  a “ pink  tea,”  then  wild  roses  or  sweet  peas 
might  be  selected  ; while  for  the  winter- festivals  chrys- 
anthemums may  be  tinted  almost  any  color,  and 
poinsettias  or  holly  can  be  given  the  red  tone  so  cheery 
for  the  Christmas  holidays. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  taking  subjects  for  such  uses 
is  to  get  the  white  background  necessary  without  giv- 
ing the  flowers  a “ cut-out  ” look. 


A good  way  is  to  use  a piece  of  white  cardboard,  and 
pin  or  sew  the  flowers  in  the  desired  position,  being  sure 
that  the  background  is  large  enough  to  allow  the  print- 
ing of  the  card.  Needless  to  say,  one  must  work  quickly 
in  using  this  method,  otherwise  the  flowers  will  lose 
their  freshness.  A pretty  effect,  which  also  helps  to 
throw  the  flowers  into  relief,  is  obtained  by  placing  the 
card  at  such  an  angle  with  the  light  that  the  blossoms 
cast  long  shadows  across  the  background. 

Plates  for  such  uses  should  have  strong  development, 
and  a paper  of  good  contrast  and  of  double  weight 
stock  should  be  used  for  the  printing.  A surface  not 
too  smooth  takes  the  color  better,  if  the  cards  are  to  be 
tinted.  Subjects  of  this  kind  may  be  utilized  in  num- 
berless ways  — as  headings  for  correspondence-cards,  or 
covers  for  address-books,  or  similar  small  books  or 
pamphlets. 

There  is  on  the  market  a photo-cloth  which  may  be 
had  in  several  colors,  and  by  its  use  all  sorts  of  things 
may  be  made  and  adorned  by  means  of  photography. 

One  clever  scheme  is  to  make  covers  for  much-used 
books,  such  as  field-botanies  or  nature-books  of  any 
sort.  Indeed,  for  this  work  one  need  not  employ  a 
camera  unless  he  prefers,  for  many  of  our  delicate  ferns 
and  flowers  may  be  used  directly  and  with  charming 
effect. 

The  easiest  method  seems  to  be  this  : in  the  dark- 
room place  the  back  of  your  printing-frame,  which  must 
be  a large  one,  on  the  shelf,  springs  down.  On  this 
place  a piece  of  blotting-paper  the  size  of  the  back,  and 
on  this  place  your  cloth,  coated  side  up.  Now  take 
your  ferns  or  flowers,  which  have  been  previously 
pressed  until  dry,  and  arrange  them  as  you  wish,  cover- 
ing them,  when  satisfactorily  placed,  with  the  glass  of 
the  printing-frame.  Last  of  all,  put  the  frame  in  place 
and,  grasping  frame  and  back  firmly,  turn  over  and 
clamp  the  back  in  place.  Print  in  direct  sunlight  until 
the  ground  is  well  bronzed,  then  wash  well  and  press  with 
a warm  iron. 

A little  wild  flower  that  lends  itself  well  to  this 
treatment  is  the  “ grass  of  Parnassus.”  It  has  a deli- 
cate, transparent  veining  of  the  petals  that  comes  out 
nicely  in  the  print,  and  if  some  of  the  flowers  are  pressed 
wide  open  and  others  with  all  the  petals  turned  up,  a 
pleasing  variety  can  be  obtained  and  very  pretty  con- 
ventional arrangements  suitable  for  book-  or  magazine- 
covers. 

If  one  cares  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  making  a large 
enough  printing-frame,  this  same  method  may  be  used 
for  making  most  attractive  pillow-covers.  Ferns  are 
very  amenable  to  this  treatment  and,  of  all  ferns,  the 
bulbett  bladder  fern  is  most  gracefully  willing  to  adapt 
itself  to  curves  and  flowing  lines. 

If  a stiffly-conventional  design  is  desired,  then  the 
Christmas  fern  will  stand  up  straight  and  sword-like  in 
uncompromising  straight  lines.  Smaller  things  may  be 
used  for  pin-cushions  and  innumerable  other  articles 
which  will  suggest  themselves. 

There  are  on  the  market  sensitizing-solutions  which 
can  be  coated  on  stationery  or  handkerchiefs  or  almost 
any  desired  article,  and  a tiny  print  made  in  a corner. 
Girls  who  have  flower-names,  as  Violet  or  Rose,  might 
adopt  this  method  to  mark  their  belongings. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  carbon-process  will 
find  that  an  easy  and  very  permanent  and  satisfactory 
way  to  apply  photographic  decoration  to  articles  of 
wood,  leather  or  metal.  The  double-transfer  method 
makes  it  very  simple  to  apply  the  print  to  any  desired 
support,  and  cigarette-cases,  watch-fobs  or  cases,  card- 
cases  and  kindred  articles  are  made  available  as  founda- 
tions for  photographic  ornamentation  in  a great  variety 
of  subject  and  color. 
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A FEW  OF  THE  HONORABLE-MENTION  PRINTS 

^ Left  to  Right  : “The  Bonniest  Glen  at  Hame,’’  Alexander  Murray;  “ Springtime,”  Emma  K.  Woods;  “The 
Brook,”  F.  D.  Mundy;  “Palisades  of  the  Potomac,”  Arthur  H.  Campbell;  “In  Full  Blossom,”  Oscar  Sauer; 
“ 1'he  Old  Rail  Fence,”  S.  II.  Gottscho. 


ECHO  BRIDGE  SECOND  PRIZE 


As  a rule,  the  subjects  selected  for  such  use  are  so 
inappropriate  that  one  shudders  at  the  thought  of  such 
atrocities ; but  one  sees  no  reason  why  this  need  be  so. 

If  it  is  a cigarette-  or  cigar-case,  or  any  sort  of 
utensil  for  smokers’  use,  why  not  photograph  a cigarette 
partly  burned  and  with  the  smoke  curling  up  from  it ; 
or,  perhaps,  one  can  take  a tiny  photograph  of  a man 
lighting  pipe  or  cigar  and  the  glow  of  light  on  the  face. 
Such  a subject  done  in  a red  carbon  and  neatly  trans- 
ferred should  be  truly  decorative ; far  more  appropriate 
than  a child’s  head  or  a bunch  of  flowers. 

A pin-cushion  top  might  be  appropriately  adorned  by 
a photograph  of  a work-basket  with  thread  and  shears 
in  evidence ; or,  if  it  is  intended  for  a dressing-table, 
some  conventional  flower-design.  Above  all  things,  do 
not  put  your  own  physiognomy  on  a pin-cushion,  as  is 
sometimes  done,  unless  you  intend  to  bestow  it  upon 
your  bitterest  enemy.  He  might  enjoy  jabbing  pins 
into  your  various  features,  but  surely  your  friends  would 
object  to  do  so. 

Book-covers  make  most  interesting  things  to  study 
out,  and  offer  a wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  one’s 
ingenuity.  Such  titles  as  “ Lavender  and  Old  Lace,” 
“ A Spinner  in  the  Sun,”  “ Travels  with  a Donkey,” 
“ Sunset-Songs,”  and  any  number  of  others  you  will 
recall,  are  easily  carried  out  in  suggestive  covers,  and 
such  creative  work  is  one  of  the  great  joys  of  the  photo- 
grapher’s calling. 


LANDSCAPES  F.  W.  HILL 


Photographs  of  the  Liver 

Dr.  Hautenburg,  a Berlin  specialist,  has  informed 
the  Berlin  Medical  Society  that  he  has  devised  a suc- 
cessful method  to  photograph  the  liver  and  spleen  by 
means  of  Roentgen  rays.  He  does  it  by  so-called  con- 
trast pictures  which  bring  the  organs  named  into  clear 
relief.  They  permit  comparison  of  healthy  with  discol- 
ored manifestations  and  detect  reliably  the  presence 
of  growths  and  configurations  and  functional  abnormal- 
ities. It  is  believed  that  the  new  method  will  prove 
valuable  for  the  diagnosis  of  abdominal  diseases. 

A Simple  Device  for  Washing  Prints 

Editor  of  Photo-Era  : 

I noticed  in  your  August  issue  of  Photo-Era  a device 
for  washing  prints.  Permit  me  to  describe  the  one  I am 
using  and  find  to  be  very  good,  as  well  as  very  simple. 
Requisites  : A deep,  round  pan,  and  a piece  of  %-inch 

rubber  tubing,  one  end  of  which  I slip  over  the  faucet 
and  the  other  end  lies  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  I tie 
a piece  of  cheese-cloth  over  the  end  of  the  tube  which 
lies  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  I have  paid  fancy  prices 
for  washing-trays,  but  found  none  of  them  so  efficient  as 
the  one  I have  described,  for  they  are  also  smaller.  In  my 
way.  the  water  flows  into  the  bottom  of  the  pan  and  out  at 
the  top,  keeping  the  prints  in  motion.  — Inez  C.  Blake. 
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THE  CRUCIBLE 

A MONTHLY  DIGEST  OF  FACTS  FOR  PRACTICAL  WORKERS 
With  Reviezvs  of  Foreign  Progress  and  Investigation 
Edited  by  PHIL  M.  RILEY 

Readers  are  encouraged  to  contribute  their  favorite  methods  for  publication  in  this  department 
Address  all  such  communications  to  The  Crucible,  PHOTO-ERA,  383  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


An  Inexpensive  Emergency  Developer 

The  blighting-  influence  of  the  war  in  Europe  upon 
the  practice  of  photography  in  America  has  already 
been  felt.  Like  many  other  commodities  of  a widely 
varying  nature,  most  of  our  more  important  photographic 
chemicals,  particularly  developers,  are  “ made  in  Ger- 
many.” The  supply  until  hostilities  cease  has  been  abso- 
lutely cut  off,  and  prices  for  the  relatively  small  supply 
now  in  the  United  States  are  rapidly  soaring  at  a rate 
which  makes  the  increased  cost  of  staple  groceries,  such 
as  sugar  and  flour,  seem  trifling  by  comparison. 

To  have  the  price  of  hydroquinone  jump  from  $1.15 
to  $7.25  a pound  within  a week  is,  indeed, 
a severe  shock  to  the  professional  photo- 
grapher or  finisher  who  uses  large  quanti- 
ties of  gaslight  and  bromide  paper  and  who 
has  not  been  blessed  with  the  foresight  to 
lay  in  a year’s  supply.  Another  shock 
awaits  him  when  he  learns  that  metol,  pyro, 

Edinol,  Adurol  and  amidol  are  also  seri- 
ously affected  in  price  and,  if  the  war  con- 
tinues long,  the  supply  may  he  entirely 
exhausted.  All  developers  and  many  other 
chemicals  are  increasing  in  price,  though 
those  named,  being  most  commonly  used,  are 
first  to  become  the  luxuries  of  photography. 

At  the  time  of  writing  (August  20)  the 
following  prices  per  pound  obtain  in  Boston  : 
metol,  $10;  Edinol,  $10;  amidol,  $10; 

Adurol,  $10;  hydroquinone,  $7.25;  pyro, 

$4.25;  potassium  oxalate,  $.40;  ferrous 
sulphate,  $.10. 

Already  American  photographic  experts 
are  working  on  the  problem  of  supplying 
substitutes,  with  what  success  only  time  can 
tell.  Meanwhile  Photo-Era  suggests  that 
its  readers  revert  to  the  use  of  ferrous  ox- 
alate, the  standard  developer  for  both  plates 
and  bromide  papers  during  the  “ eighties.” 

It  furnishes  an  excellent  and  inexpensive 
agent  even  if  not  quite  so  easily  controlled 
or  so  convenient  in  use  as  the  agents  now 
popular. 

The  use  of  ferrous  oxalate  as  a photo- 
graphic developer  was  suggested  simultan- 
eously in  England  and  America  in  1877  by 
W.  Willis,  Jr.,  and  Carey  Lea,  respectively. 

It  yields  a beautifully-clear  image  in  pure 
metallic  silver,  more  nearly  a neutral  black 
in  color  than  pyro  because  it  is  free  of  any 
oxidized  stain,  but  is  not  so  searching  in 
bringing  out  shadow-detail  as  the  modern 
developers.  For  this  reason  less  latitude  in 
exposure  is  permissible ; accuracy  is  im- 
portant and  full  exposure  desirable. 

Because  ferrous  oxalate  is  insoluble  in 
water  and  soluble  only  in  an  excess  of  an 
alkaline  oxalate,  it  is  best  prepared  for  use 


by  double  decomposition  between  potassium  oxalate 
and  ferrous  sulphate,  the  ferrous  oxalate  thus  formed 
being  the  developer  and  the  potassium  sulphate  having 
no  action  whatever.  A three-solution  developer  is  de- 
sirable because  the  working-solution  oxidizes  and  loses 
strength  rapidly  and  should  he  made  up  only  as  needed. 

Of  the  many  formulae  available,  none  is  better  for 
plates  and  films  than  the  standard  testing-developer  of 
Hurter  & Driffield,  as  follows  : 

A 


Potassium  oxalate 1 part 

Hot  water  4 parts 
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B 


Ferrous  sulphate 1 part 

Citric  acid  0.01  part 

Hot  water  3 parts 

c 

Potassium  bromide  1 part 

Water  100  parts 


Filter  solution  A unless  distilled  water  is  used. 

Hard  water  causes  a precipitate  of  oxalate  of  lime  and 
should  be  avoided.  Citric  acid  in  the  iron  solution  pre- 
vents oxidation,  but  at  best  this  solution  does  not  keep 
well  a long  time. 

For  use,  take  A,  100  parts;  B,  25  parts;  C,  10  parts. 
Add  B to  A,  never  vice  versa,  thereby  keeping  the  oxa- 
late always  in  excess.  Reversing  the  order,  or  increas- 
ing the  proportion  of  iron  in  an  attempt  to  force 
development,  causes  the  formation  of  a larger  amount 
of  ferrous  oxalate  than  will  remain  in  solution,  the  re- 
sult being  a yellow  precipitate  which  renders  the  devel- 
oper useless.  The  non-actinic  deep  orange  color  of  the 
working-solution  permits  the  use  of  a somewhat  brighter 
darkroom  light  than  usual. 

The  time  of  development  will  vary  from  two  to  six 
minutes,  according  to  temperature  and  density  of  image 
required.  A temperature  of  G5  degrees  is  preferable, 
and  at  this  temperature  development  will  be  complete 
in  about  four  or  five  minutes. 

For  overexposure,  increase  the  amount  of  bromide 
slightly,  and  in  the  case  of  lantern-slides  and  transparen- 
cies add  more  bromide  and  increase  the  amount  of  ex- 
posure when  warm  tones  are  required. 

As  development  proceeds,  ferric  salts  are  produced  so 
that  the  developer  rapidly  loses  its  strength.  Upon 


exposure  to  light,  however,  the  ferric  oxalate  will  be 
decomposed  into  ferrous  oxalate  and  carbonic  anhydride ; 
but  owing  to  the  non-actinic  color  of  the  solution,  the 
action  of  the  light  is  slow  and  the  bottle  should  be 
shaken  up  occasionally.  This  old  developer  can  then 
be  used  to  start  the  development  of  an  exposed  plate, 
adding  freshly  prepared  developer  afterwards  to  give 
strength  to  the  image. 

Ferrous  oxalate  continued  to  he  the  standard  developer 
for  bromide  paper  long  after  the  use  of  pyro  had  become 
almost  universal  for  plates.  For  bromide  and  other 
developing-out  papers  the  Hurter  & Driffield  stock -solu- 
tions may  be  used  ; but  in  preparing  the  working-solu- 
tion a larger  proportion  of  potassium  oxalate  is  desirable. 
Take  A,  150  parts ; B,  25  parts ; C,  10  parts. 

After  exposure  soak  the  paper,  sensitive  side  up,  in 
a tray  of  water  until  limp,  then  drain  and  immerse 
quickly  in  the  developer.  The  image  should  appear 
slowly  and  should  develop  strong,  clear  and  brilliant. 
When  the  shadows  are  sufficiently  black,  transfer  the 
print  directly  to  the  following  clearing-bath,  the  mission 
of  which  is  to  prevent  the  deposition  of  basic  iron  salts 
in  the  fibers  of  the  paper. 

Acetic  acid  1 dram 

Water 32  ounces 

After  fixing,  wash  thoroughly  for  two  hours  and  dry 
in  the  usual  manner. 

When  bromide  prints  developed  with  ferrous  oxalate 
are  intended  for  sulphide  toning,  particular  precaution 
must  be  taken  that  no  iron  remains  in  the  paper,  other- 
wise blue  stains  will  result. 

To  avoid  this  trouble,  prepare  two  or  three  successive 
rinsing-baths  of  two-percent  sulphuric  acid  and  pass 
the  prints  through  them  after  fixing  and  washing.  Fol- 
low this  rinsing  by  a final  wash  in  water. 
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ALBERT  C.  FERRY 

MID-DAY  SHADOWS 
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THE  ROUND  ROBIN  GUILD 

An  Association  of  Beginners  in  Photography 
Conducted  by  KATHERINE  BINGHAM 

This  association,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  PHOTO-ERA,  and  of  which  PHOTO-ERA  is  the  offi- 
cial organ,  is  intended  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  beginners  in  photography.  The  aim  of  the  association  is 
to  assist  photographers  by  giving  them  information,  advice  and  criticism  in  the  Guild  pages  of  PHOTO-ERA 
and  by  personal  correspondence.  Membership  is  free  to  subscribers  and  all  regular  purchasers  of  the  maga- 
zine sending  name  and  address  to  PHOTO-ERA,  The  Round  Robin  Guild,  383  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 


WILLIAMSON  RIVER 


THIRD  PRIZE  BEGINNERS’  CONTEST 


GLEN  JOHNSON 


Concerning  Spots 

The  number  and  variety  of  spots  that  infest  the 
prints  of  the  novice  in  photography  is  surely  legion. 

With  diabolical  prescience  they  descend  in  cohorts  on 
our  choicest  efforts  and  make  us  sigh  for  an  enlarged 
vocabulary  to  express  our  utter  disgust  with  all  things 
photographic. 

In  the  first  place,  the  negative  itself  is  subject  to 
infection  ; but  to  a lesser  degree  than  the  print.  Trans- 
parent spots  of  irregular  shape  and  minute  size  are 
often  caused  by  dust  adhering  to  the  film,  either  in  the 
camera  or  during  development.  It  is  a good  idea  to 
clean  the  bellows  occasionally  when  changing  films. 
Open  the  camera  and  draw  out  the  bellows  to  its  full 
length.  Then,  with  a slightly  damp  cloth,  wipe  the 
inside  of  the  bellows  carefully.  Be  sure  that  the  lens 
is  not  hit  by  the  damp  cloth,  or  it  may  be  smeared. 
But  wipe  it  with  a clean,  dry  cloth,  anyway,  both  front 
and  back.  It  will  do  no  harm  and  may  do  good. 

“ Pinholes  ” are  small,  round,  transparent  spots  caused 
by  bubbles  in  development.  Too  rapid  turning  of  the 
crank  in  using  a developing-machine  may  cause  them, 
and  in  the  film-tank  method  the  tank  should  be  shaken 
gently  when  reversing,  in  order  to  dislodge  any  that 


may  form.  Too  vigorous  agitation  may  cause  them, 
however,  so  do  not  overdo  it. 

These  spots  on  the  film  may  be  touched  out  with  a 
tiny  brush  and  a little  watercolor  to  match  the  shade 
of  the  plate. 

Both  these  varieties  of  spots  are  also  found  on  prints. 
The  dust-spots  can,  of  course,  be  avoided  by  dusting 
the  glass  and  the  film  on  both  sides,  but  very  gently, 
as  too  strenuous  a polishing  will  electrify  the  film,  and 
all  the  dust  in  the  neighborhood  will  at  once  fly  to  it. 

The  bubbles  in  this  instance  form  on  the  paper  when 
first  immersed  in  the  developer  and  can  usually  be  seen 
and  dislodged ; but  it  is  safe  to  move  the  paper  back 
and  forth  once  or  twice  under  the  developer  as  a pre- 
caution. There  is  a certain  knack  in  sliding  the  print 
into  the  solution  without  allowing  any  pause  or  hesita- 
tion. If  the  print  is  not  covered  at  one  sweep,  a line  of 
minute  bubbles  is  very  likely  to  form,  and  a finger-tip 
run  along  the  line  is  a safe  plan. 

Unless  a “short-stop”  is  used  between  developing 
and  fixing,  a new  variety  of  spots  may  be  caused  by 
bubbles  in  the  fixing-bath.  These  will  be  dark  instead 
of  white,  and  irregular  dark  spots  of  larger  area  may  be 
the  result  of  imperfect  immersion  in  the  fixer.  A rod 
should  he  used  to  push  the  prints  under  and  to  keep 
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them  in  motion  for  a moment  or  two.  Plenty  of  fresh, 
strong  bath  should  be  used  and  the  prints  not  allowed 
to  pack  together  or  remain  too  long.  A good  plan  is 
to  have  two  trays  of  fixer  and  when  a dozen  or  so  prints 
are  finished,  remove  them  to  the  second  tray ; then, 
when  the  next  lot  is  ready,  it  will  be  time  to  put  the 
first  lot  washing. 

The  spots,  or  stains,  which  result  from  allowing 
prints  to  lie  together  too  long  in  the  fixer,  causing  sul- 
phurization,  are  the  most  annoying  variety,  for  they 
do  not  appear  until  the  prints  begin  to  dry,  when  what 
looked  like  a splendid  and  spotless  collection  will  be 
found  to  have  turned  an  uneven  yellow-brown  color. 

Eternal  vigilance  and  scrupulous  cleanliness  are  the 
price  of  immunity. 

Bromoil  Vignettes 

Bromoil  workers  are  sometimes  apt  to  overlook  the 
possibilities  of  the  onee-popular  vignette,  together  with 
the  opportunities  it  affords  of  making  good  with  a nega- 
tive which  would  otherwise  be  useless,  writes  H.  M. 
Kellam  in  Photography  and  Focus.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  “ merry  ” group.  How  frequently  it  happens  that 
the  group  as  a whole  is  spoiled  on  account  of  the  move- 
ment and  consequent  blurring  of  the  features  of  one 
individual.  Before  consigning  such  a negative  to  de- 
struction, it  is  always  advisable  carefully  to  note 
whether  it  contains  any  striking  characteristic  portrait, 
or  even  some  pleasing  effect  of  lighting,  and  if  so  to 
consider  its  enlargement. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  making  a satisfactory  vignette 
from  such  a negative  is  usually  the  background,  and  it 
is  just  here  that  the  bromoil  will  score.  Illustrating 
this,  Mr.  Kellam  shows  a selected  head  enlarged  and 
vignetted  in  the  ordinary  way,  i.e.,  through  a card  with 
a hole  in  it,  kept  moving  during  exposure  in  the  lantern. 


This  preliminary  vignette  is  simply  to  ensure  clear 
white  margins ; considered  as  a vignette  it  is  hopeless. 

After  bleaching  and  fixing,  the  image  should  be  per- 
fectly colorless.  The  use  of  a bleacher  containing  cop- 
per sulphate  will  frequently  result  in  a light  green 
image,  which,  if  left  in  that  condition,  spoils  the  effect 
in  this  case,  as  the  shadow  parts  not  pigmented  remain 
visible  when  dry.  To  discharge  all  trace  of  color  from 
the  print,  it  may  be  necessary  to  add  a few  grains  of 
potassium  metabisulphite  to  the  fixing-bath.  A conven- 
ient way  is  to  keep  this  in  a ten-percent  solution,  add- 
ing a few  drops  to  the  bath  as  required.  One  dram  of 
the  ten-percent  solution  to  an  eight-ounce  fixing-bath  is 
generally  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  although  obstinate 
cases  may  occur,  rendering  two  or  three  times  this 
quantity  necessary. 

Inking  up  is  done  from  the  center,  working  outwards 
till  the  outline  of  the  head  is  reached.  The  light  back- 
ground over  the  shoulders  and  around  the  head  is  put  in 
last  of  all,  using  a small  brush  and  very  little  ink. 

It  is  often  found  necessary  to  use  the  rubber  for 
scraping  away  dark  edges  that  have  been  overlooked, 
and  it  is  probable  this  part  of  the  work  will  appear 
rather  crude  and  perhaps  a bit  “ scratchy  ” to  the  criti- 
cal eye,  even  when  considerable  skill  has  been  used  ; but 
if  the  parts  are  gone  over  with  a circular  motion,  using 
a scrap  of  light-colored  velvet  as  a stump,  or  over  the 
end  of  a finger  for  the  larger  areas,  a great  improve- 
ment may  be  effected  in  the  blending  away  of  the  vig- 
netted edges.  Also  a strip  of  the  same  material  rolled 
into  a soft  pad  will  be  found  very  useful  for  brushing 
away  the  lint  and  hairs  that  sometimes  accumulate  so 
mysteriously  on  the  surface  of  the  lighter  portions  of 
bromoil  prints.  It  should  be  lightly  used  (particularly 
when  the  ink  has  been  thinned  down)  with  a sweeping 
motion,  and,  for  preference,  after  mounting,  or  when  the 
print  is  perfectly  flat. 
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THE  ROUND  ROBIN  GUILD 
MONTHLY  COMPETITION 

For  Beginners  Only 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month.  Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Round  Robin  Guild  Competition, 

383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


Restrictions 

All  Guild  members  are  eligible  in  these  competitions 
provided  they  never  have  received  a prize  from  Photo- 
Era  other  than  in  the  Beginners’  Class.  Any  one  who 
has  received  only  Honorable  Mention  in  the  Photo-Era 
Monthly  Competition  for  advanced  workers  still  re- 
mains eligible  in  the  Round  Robin  Guild  Monthly  Com- 
petition for  beginners ; but  upon  winning  a prize  in  the 
Advanced  Class,  one  cannot  again  participate  in  the 
Beginners’  Class.  Of  course,  beginners  are  at  liberty  to 
enter  the  Advanced  Class  whenever  they  so  desire. 

Prizes 

First  Prize : Value  $5.00 ; Second  Prize : Value  $2.50 ; 
Third  Prize:  Value  $1.50;  Honorable  Mention:  Those 
whose  work  is  worthy  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

A certificate  of  award,  printed  on  parchment  paper, 
will  he  sent  on  request. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “General”;  but  only 
original  prints  are  desired. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  of  any  nature  sold 
by  any  dealer  or  manufacturer  advertisingin  Photo-Era. 

Rules 

1.  These  competitions  are  free  and  open  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Round  Robin  Guild.  Membership  is  free  to 
all  subscribers  and  regular  purchasers  of  Photo-Era 
sending  name  and  address  for  registration. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  he  artistically  mounted.  Sepia-prints  on  rough 
paper  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  such  should 
be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P.  or  black- 
and-white  paper  having  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

3.  A package  of  prints  will  not  be  returned  unless  return- 
vostage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, Guild-number,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  a letter  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process  Enclose 
return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  will  be  sent  upon 
request.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  exactly  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise 
requested  by  the  contestant.  If  suitable,  they  will  be 
published  in  Photo-Era,  full  credit  in  each  case  being 
given  to  the  maker. 

6.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  enlargements 
greater  in  size  than  8 x 10  or  mounts  larger  than  12  x 15 
unless  they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff 
corrugated  board,  not  the  flexible  kind,  or  with  thin  wood- 
veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express,  Section 
D Rates,  very  cheaply  and  with  indemnity  against  loss. 


Awards  — Beginners’  Contest 
Closed  July  31,  1914 

First  Prize:  Wm.  Ludlum,  Jr. 

Second  Prize : Miriam  Spiller. 

Third  Prize  : Glen  Johnson. 

Honorable  Mention : W.  L.  Atkin,  Percy  D.  Booth, 
Henry  Gabriel,  Victor  E.  Grotlisch,  Emil  G.  Joseph, 
Alfred  M.  Rice,  Arthur  C.  Rowe,  Frank  F.  Smith,  A. 
J.  Voorhees,  F.  W.  Warwick. 

Special  commendation  is  due  the  following  workers 
for  meritorious  prints : Malti  Antila,  Harry  Beeler, 
Charles  Beeler,  E.  Keaough,  Carl  Loeb,  Lewis  A.  Miles, 
L.  K.  Parsons,  C.  Howard  Schotofer,  Chas.  R.  Silber, 
James  Slater,  W.  A.  Smith,  Kenneth  D.  Smith,  Grace 
Spiller,  Charles  Stotz,  A.  F.  Wilson. 

Making  the  Most  of  Prize-Contests 

Lest  some  one  should  think  otherwise,  it  seems  well 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  prizes,  such  as  those 
awarded  in  the  monthly  print-competitions  conducted 
by  this  magazine,  are  not  of  value  of  themselves  alone, 
but  as  a stimulus  to  study,  experiment  and  renewed 
endeavor  in  a constant  attempt  to  improve  one’s  stand- 
ard of  photographic  work. 

Two  monthly  competitions  are  provided  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Photo-Era  readers  in  order  that  they  may  make 
definite  progress  in  the  technical  and  art  sides  of  photo- 
graphy. Having  succeeded  in  winning  first  prize  — the 
highest  honor  in  the  Round  Robin  Guild  Monthly  Com- 
petition for  beginners  — a contestant  naturally  will 
desire  to  compete  in  the  Photo-Era  Monthly  Compe- 
tition for  advanced  workers  until  he  has  won  a first 
prize  there,  for  obviously  he  is  no  longer  a beginner. 

Such  is  the  intent  of  the  two  competitions,  and  their 
use  in  this  manner  is  likely  to  prove  a blessing  in  dis- 
guise so  far  as  the  artistic  progress  of  competitors  is 
concerned.  Try  this  idea  of  automatic  graduation  from 
beginners’  to  advanced  class,  after  having  won  first  prize 
in  the  Round  Robin  Guild  Monthly  Competition,  and 
see  for  yourself  if  our  theory  is  not  sound.  This  sug- 
gestion is  based  on  the  successful  course  of  many  well- 
known  contestants. 

Covers  for  Developing-Trays 

A sheet  of  ferrotype  which  has  become  scratched 
and  so  is  of  no  further  use  for  squeegeeing-purposes 
makes  excellent  material  from  which  to  construct  covers 
for  developing-dishes.  It  should  be  cut  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  larger  each  way  than  the  size  of  the  top  of  the 
dish,  and  the  surplus  may  then  be  bent  over  and  the 
corners  pinched  up  so  as  to  form  a well-fitting  lid,  A 
coat  of  Brunswick  black  will  serve  as  a protection 
against  rust.  Each  of  my  dishes  has  its  lid  made  in  this 
fashion,  which  is  much  less  trouble  than  making  card 
lids,  which  soon  get  soft  and  rotten  with  wetting. 

L.  Gardiner  in  Photography  and  Focus. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents 

Headers  wishing  information  upon  any  point  in 
connection  with  their  photographic  work  are  invited 
to  make  use  of  this  department.  Address  all  in- 
quiries to  Guild  Editor , Photo-Era,  383  Boylston 
Street,  Boston.  If  a personal  reply  is  desired,  a 
self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  must  be  enclosed. 


M.  A.  B. — T o develop  garden-exposures,  including 
white  dowers  is  one  of  the  difficult  problems  of  photo- 
graphy. The  treatment  must  be  the  same  as  would  be 
employed  in  the  case  of  white  clothing  in  portraiture. 
So  long  as  exposures  are  ample,  good  results  may  be 
had  by  reducing  the  time  of  development  as  you  sug- 
gest, and  fifteen  to  sixteen  minutes  would  doubtless  he 
about  right  with  your  twenty-minute  pyro-formula. 

E.  H.  — As  we  understand  it,  F-values  of  lenses 
are  computed  for  the  entire  diameter  of  the  lens- 
glasses,  and  the  amount  of  lens-surface  covered  by  the 
mount  is  so  small  as  to  he  almost  negligible.  On  this 
basis  the  lens  you  have  works  out  a tride  better  than 
F/6.  We  believe  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  estimat- 
ing exposures  on  this  basis. 

P.  W.  E.  — Film-negatives  coarse  in  grain 
are  often  caused  by  too  warm  a developer.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  tray-development,  for  the 
solution  more  easily  takes  the  temperature  of  the 
room  than  does  a larger  volume  of  developer  in 
a tank.  Forced  development,  either  to  bring  out 
more  detail  in  an  underexposed  negative  or  to 
build  up  contrast  in  an  overexposed  negative,  is 
also  a cause  ; likewise  too  quick  drying  in  a warm 
place  and  excess  of  alkali  in  the  developer.  The 
best  results  are  had  by  full  exposure,  normal  tank- 
development  at  65  degrees  and  moderate  drying 
in  a cool  current  of  air. 

E.  S.  A.  — Plates  must  he  dxed  thoroughly, 
then  washed  for  not  less  than  one  hour  in  cool 
running  water.  Photo-Era  has  published  every 
direction  known  to  obviate  any  trouble  you  may 
have  in  this  particular. 

By  interposing  a piece,  or  even  two  pieces  of 
thin,  transparent  celluloid  between  the  film-side 
of  the  negative  and  the  printing-paper,  any 
degree  of  softness  may  be  obtained.  There  are 
other  very  excellent  means,  but  these  will 
suffice. 

Photo-Era  for  June  and  July  advertised  Cele- 
ritas  developer,  manufactured  by  Dr.  Charles  L. 
Mitchell,  1016  Cherry  Street,  Philadelphia.  It 
is  one  of  the  finest  mediums  on  the  market. 
Duratol,  made  by  Schering  & Glatz,  150  Maiden 
Lane,  New  York,  advertised  for  sometime  past 
in  Photo-Era,  is  unsurpassed.  Both  give  direc- 
tions how  to  use.  If  you  use  absolutely  pure 
chemicals,  purchased  from  reliable  firms,  and  use 
clean  bottles,  well  stoppered,  you  should  have 
no  difficulty  with  this  famous  developer.  The 
trouble  is  doubtless  with  you,  or  with  the  poor 
quality  of  one  or  all  the  chemicals  you  use  in 
connection  with  Duratol.  Please  see  March 
(1914)  Photo-Era,  page  149,  which  contains 
a suggestion  regarding  the  keeping-quality  of 
Duratol. 

Higgins’  paste  is  a world-famous  standard 
paste  for  photographic  use.  Also  please  see 
Photo-Era,  June  and  July,  which  advertises 
an  equally  good  medium,  of  another  character, 


Stick-’em-Flat,  made  by  Dr.  Charles  L.  Mitchell,  the 
manufacturer  of  Celeritas. 

C.  A.  B.  — A developer  should  be  kept  at  a low 
temperature — certainly  not  over  60  degrees  F.  The 
cooler  the  developer,  the  more  prolonged  the  development 
and  the  finer  the  deposit ; on  the  other  hand,  the  warmer 
the  solution  the  quicker  the  process  of  development,  and 
the  coarser  the  grain.  It  is  stated  that  the  emulsions 
on  the  Marion  Record  plates  and  the  Wellington  hacked 
plates  are  naturally  very  fine,  and  under  favorable  con- 
ditions should  produce  fine-grained  negatives,  suitable 
for  good-sized  enlargements ; also  that  amidol  is  one  of 
the  best  developing-agents  for  the  finest  deposit  on  an 
ordinary  plate. 

Several  years  ago  there  was  published  in  Photo-Era, 
a developer  used  by  W.  H.  Kunz,  a photographic  expert, 
who  does  much  careful  work,  and  you  will  find  it  valu- 
able for  your  purpose.  It  is  as  follows : 

Water  32  ounces 

Edinol  120  grains 

Hydro  120  grains 

Dry  sodium  sulphite  2 ounces 

Sodium  carbonate 2 ounces 

Potassium  bromide,  10-percent  solution  90  minims 

For  tray-development,  use  one  part  to  three  parts  of 
water.  This  is  for  paper  and  plates,  but  not  for  films. 


AT  THE  FOUNTAIN  MIRIAM  SPILLER 

SECOND  PRIZE  BEGINNERS’  CONTEST 
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Print-Criticism 

Address  all  prints  for  criticism,  enclosing  return- 
postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces 
or  fraction  thereof,  to  Guild  Editor,  Photo-Eka, 
3S3  Boylston  Street,  Boston.  Prints  must  bear 
the  maker's  name  and  address,  and  should  be 
accompanied  by  a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full 
particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or  flm,  stop  used, 
exposure,  developer  and  printing-process. 


A.  F.  M.  — “A  Misty  Morning  ” is  well  spaced  and 
technically  very  good  ; though  it  lacks  interest.  If  the 
canal-boat  were  coming  towards  the  camera  and  the  men 
who  are  drawing  it  were  closer  at  hand,  it  is  likely  that 
the  result  would  be  far  more  pleasing. 

L.  R.  M.  - — The  merits  of  your  photographs  are  some- 
what offset  by  your  mounting-scheme  which  is  rather 
too  elaborate.  A mount  like  a frame  which  immediately 
attracts  attention  to  itself  rather  than  sets  off  a picture 
is  a mistake  and  certainly  anything  else  is  impossible 
with  an  alligator-skin  embossed  paper.  Then,  too,  more 
than  two  tones  in  a mount  must  be  handled  with  the 
utmost  care,  and  none  save  a person  of  exceedingly 
artistic  instincts  is  likely  to  succeed.  If  you  will  con- 


fine yourself  to  two  or  three  underlays  and  not  over  two 
tones,  and  make  sure  that  every  tone  used  in  the  mount 
is  also  found  in  the  print,  your  work  will  take  on  a new 
interest  and  beauty. 

G.  S.  A.  — In  most  of  your  prints  underexposure 
seems  to  be  a characteristic  fault.  The  compositions, 
particularly  of  the  flower-subjects,  are  exceedingly 
good  and  in  some  instances  original  in  spacing. 

“ Rhododendrons  ” is  the  principal  offender  in  respect 
to  underexposure  and  unlike  the  others  the  vase  stands 
on  a striped  fabric  many  times  lighter  than  the  back- 
ground and  is  as  light  as  the  flowers  themselves,  the 
area  being  larger  which  attracts  more  attention  than  the 
flowers  and  so  is  obtrusive. 

V.  C.  La  T.  — “ Contentment  ” is  an  attractive  little 
picture  which  would  be  improved  by  removal  of  a few 
unnecessary  background-details.  Your  other  two  prints 
are  rather  spotty.  Several  of  the  white  areas  would  be 
harmonious  grays  but  for  overdevelopment  and  perhaps 
a too  contrasty  printing-paper.  The  aim  should  be  to 
give  sufficient  exposure  to  avoid  any  possible  danger  of 
overdevelopment  in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  detail. 

A.  S.  H. — Your  photograph  entitled  “Watchful 
Waiting  ” is  possessed  of  the  elements  of  good  composi- 
tion, but  apparently  enlarged  too  much.  The  beauty 
of  such  a photograph  depends  upon  good  definition  and 
this  is  lacking  in  your  print. 

G.  H.  C.  — “ The  Brook  ” is  a very  attractive 
subject  furnishing  the  essentials  of  a picture  of 
great  beauty.  The  paper  on  which  this  is  printed 
appears  to  be  a trifle  too  contrasty,  for  the  stream 
itself  is  rather  too  white.  Perhaps  the  negative 
has  been  a little  too  strongly  developed.  As  a 
composition,  the  chief  fault  lies  in  the  camera 
not  having  been  level.  Perhaps  this  can  be  rem- 
edied in  trimming.  A little  retouching  on  the 
negative  or  print  would  also  be  beneficial  and 
working  out  the  telephone-pole  in  the  distance 
and  what  appears  to  be  a rock  in  the  immediate 
foreground. 

“ Reflection  ” seems  to  be  rather  unfortunate 
as  a composition,  for  the  reflection  and  the  tree 
which  casts  it  are  of  almost  equal  importance. 
Yet  while  the  reflection  alone  does  not  make  a 
picture,  the  tree,  the  bank  and  the  little  brook 
at  the  right  do  make  an  attractive  picture  and 
it  would  seem  desirable  to  trim  off  the  reflection 
and  make  use  of  a different  title.  Much  the 
same  is  true  of  “ The  Camp,”  which  is  made  up 
of  two  pictures,  because  the  canoe  is  so  far 
separated  from  the  tent.  Each  would  probably 
make  a good  subject  from  an  appropriate  view- 
point, but  from  the  one  chosen  neither  one  of 
them  is  good.  Even  “ The  Quiet  Stream  ” seems 
to  be  of  a similar  character,  for  one-half  of  a 
canoe  with  no  occupants  thrust  in  the  foreground 
finds  no  place  in  what  is  ostensibly  a photograph 
of  the  bridge. 

R.  A.  — If  you  succeed  with  all  your  portraits 
as  well  as  with  this,  you  will  be  doing  exceed- 
ingly well.  The  chief  criticism  of  this  picture 
is  the  background.  A more  suitable  background 
could  easily  be  found.  We  should  prefer  gray  or 
some  other  low  tone  to  white.  Do  not  have  it  too 
near  the  sitter  for  the  detail  of  its  texture  and 
wrinkles  in  it  will  be  recorded  and  attract  atten- 
tion. There  is  a slight  objection  to  the  pose, 
and  as  the  collar  is  somewhat  loose,  the  person 
appears  a little  round-shouldered.  The  light  on 
the  left  side  of  the  face  is  a trifle  too  strong 
which  makes  the  shadow  on  the  right  side  of 
the  nose  deeper  than  it  should  be. 
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Exposure-Guide  for  October 

Calculated  to  give  Full  Shadow-detail,  at  Sea-level,  42°  N.  Lat. 

For  altitudes  up  to  5000  feet  no  change  need  be  made.  From  5000  to  8000  feet  take  44  of  time  in 
table.  From  8000  to  12000  feet  use  ^ of  exposure  in  table. 


Exposure  for  average  landscapes  with  light  foreground,  river-scenes,  light-colored 
buildings,  monuments,  snow-scenes  with  trees  in  foreground.  For  use  with 
Class  1 plates,  stop  F/8  or  U.  S.  4.  For  other  plates,  or  stops,  see  tables. 


Hour 

Bright 

Sun 

Sun  burning 
Through 
Light  Clouds 

Diffused 

Light 

Dull 

Very 

Dull 

11  A.M.  tO  1 P.M. 

1/32 

1/16 

1/8 

1/4 

1/2 

10-11  A.M.  and  1-2  p.m. 

1/25 

1/12 

1/6 

1/3 

2/3 

9-10  a.m.  and  2-3  p.m. 

1/16 

1/8 

1/4 

1/2 

1* 

8-9  a.m.  and  3-4  p.m. 

1/5* 

1/2* 

1* 

11/2* 

3* 

The  exposures  given  are  approximately  correct,  provided  the  shutter-speeds 
are  accurately  marked.  In  case  the  results  are  not  just  what  you  want,  use  the 
tables  merely  as  a basis  and  increase  or  decrease  the  exposure  to  fit  the  con- 
ditions under  which  one  works.  Whenever  possible  keep  the  shutter-speed 
uniform  and  vary  the  amount  of  light  when  necessary  by  changing  the  stop. 

* These  figures  must  he  increased  up  to  five  times  if  light  is  inclined  to  be 
yellow  or  red.  Latitude  60°  N.  X 1% ; 55°  X 1 ; 52°  X 1 ; 30°  X V2. 


For  other  stops  multiply  by  the 
number  in  third  column 


F/4 

U.S.  1 

X 1/4 

F/5.6 

U.  S.2 

X 1/2 

F/6.3 

U.  S.  2.4 

X 5/8 

F/7 

U.S.  3 

X 3/4 

F/ll 

U.  S.  8 

X 2 

F/16 

U.  S.  16 

X 4 

F/22 

U.  S.  32 

X 8 

F/32 

U.  S.  64 

X 16 

SUBJECTS.  For  other  subjects,  multiply  the  exposure  for  average  landscape  by  the 
number  given  for  the  class  of  subject. 


1 /8  Studies  of  sky  and  white  clouds. 

1 /4  Open  views  of  sea  and  sky ; very  dis- 
tant landscapes  ; studies  of  rather  heavy 
clouds ; sunset-  and  sunrise-studies. 

I /2  Open  landscapes  withoutforeground; 

open  beach,  harbor-  and  shipping-scenes ; 
yachts  under  sail ; very  light-colored 
objects ; studies  of  dark  clouds  ; snow- 
scenes  with  no  dark  objects ; most  tele- 
photo-subjects outdoors ; wooded  hills 
not  far  distant  from  lens. 

2 Landscapes  with  medium  fore- 
ground ; landscapes  in  fog  or  mist ; 
buildings  showing  both  sunny  and  shady 
sides ; well-lighted  street-scenes ; persons, 
animals  andmovingobjects  at  least  thirty 
feet  away  from  the  camera. 

4 Landscapes  with  heavy  foreground  ; 

buildings  or  trees  occupying  most  of 
the  picture ; brook-scenes  with  heavy 
foliage ; shipping  about  the  docks  ; red- 
brick buildings  and  other  dark  objects  ; 
groups  outdoors  in  the  shade. 


8 Portraits  outdoors  in  the  shade ; very 
dark  near  objects,  particularly  when  the 
image  of  the  object  nearly  fills  the  plate 
and  full  shadow-detail  is  required. 

16  Badly-lighted  river-banks,  ravines, 
to  glades  and  under  the  trees.  Wood- 
48  interiors  not  open  to  sky.  Average 
indoor-portraits  in  well-lighted  room, 
light  surroundings. 

Example : 

The  factors  that  determine  correct  exposure  are, 
first,  the  strength  of  light ; second,  the  amount  of 
light  and  dark  in  the  subject;  third,  speed  of 
plate  or  film ; fourth,  the  size  of  diaphragm  used. 

To  photograph  an  open  landscape , without  figures , in 
Oct..  2 to  3 P.M.,  bright  sunshine,  with  plate 
from  Class  1,  R.R.  Lens,  stop  F/8  (orU.S.  4).  In 
the  table  look  for  “ Hour,”  and  under  the  column 
headed  “Bright  Sunshine,”  note  time  of  exposure, 
1/16  second.  If  a smaller  stop  is  used,  for 
instance,  F/16,  then  to  calculate  time  of  expo- 
sure multiply  the  average  time  given  for  the  F/8 
stop  by  the  number  in  the  third  column  of 
“ Table  for  Other  Stops,”  opposite  the  dia- 
phragm chosen.  The  number  opposite  F/16  is 
4.  Multiply  1/16  X 4 = 1/4.  Hence,  expo- 
sure will  be  1/4  second. 

For  other  plates  consult  Table  of  Plate-Speeds.  If 
a plate  from  Class  1/2  be  used,  multiply  the 
time  given  for  average  exposure,  F/8  Class  1, 
by  the  number  of  the  class.  1/25  X 1/2=  1/50. 
Hence,  exposure  will  be  1/50  second. 


PLATES.  When  plates  other  than  those  in  Class  I are  used,  the  exposure  indicated  above 
must  be  multiplied  by  the  number  given  at  the  head  of  the  class  of  plates. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITIONS 

Information  for  publication  under  this  heading  is  solicited 

Society  or  Title  and  Place 

Date 

Particulars  oj 

Royal  Photographic  Society, 
Royal  Society  of  British  Artists, 
Suffolk  St.,  Haymarket, 
London,  S.  W.,  England. 
London  Salon  of  Photography, 
Royal  Watercolor  Society, 

5a  Pall  Mall  East, 

London,  S.  W.,  England. 

August  24 
to 

October  3 

September  5 
to 

October  17 

J.  McIntosh, 

35  Russell  Square, 

London,  W.  C.,  England. 

Bertram  Park, 

5a  Pall  Mall  East, 

London,  S.  W.,  England. 

Notes  on  the  Use  of  Exposure-Meters 

For  those  who  wish  to  use  a meter  that  is  accurate  in 
all  conditions,  we  can  recommend  both  the  Wynne  and 
W atkins.  Both  depend  on  the  tinting  of  a sensitive 


paper  to  a standard  shade,  thus  giving  the  exact  actinic 
value  of  the  light. 

For  a practical  and  lucidly-written  article  on  the  use 
of  exposure-meters,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  see 
Photo-Era,  January,  1912. 


Plate-Speeds  for  Exposure-Guide 

Class-numbers.  No.  1,  Photo-Era.  No.  2,  Wynne.  No.  3,  Watkins 


Class  1/3,  P.  E.  156,  Wy.  350,  Wa. 
Ilford  Monarch 
LumRre  Sigma 
Marion  Record 
Wellington  Extreme 

Class  1/2,  P.  E.  128,  Wy.  250,  Wa. 
Barnet  Super-Speed  Ortho 
Cramer  Crown 
Eastman  Speed-Film 
Hammer  Special  Ex.  Fast 
Imperial  Flashlight 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  30 
Wellington  ’Xtra  Speedy 

Class  3/4,  P.  E.  120,  Wy.  200,  Wa. 
Ansco  Film,  N.  C.  and  Vidil 
Barnet  Red  Seal 
Central  Special 
Defender  Vulcan 
Ensign  Film 

Hammer  Extra  Fast,  B.  L. 

Ilford  Zenith 
Imperial  Special  Sensitive 
Paget  Extra  Special  Rapid 
Paget  Ortho  Extra  Special  Rapid 
Seed  Color-Value 

Class  1.  P.  E.  Ill,  Wy.  180,  Wa. 
American 

Barnet  Extra  Rapid 
Barnet  Ortho  Extra  Rapid 
Imperial  Non-Filter 
Imperial  Orthochrome  Special 
Sensitive 

Kodak  N.  C.  Film 


Kodoid 

LumRre  Film  and  Blue  Label 
Marion  P.  S. 

Premo  Film  Pack 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  27 
Standard  Imperial  Portrait 
Standard  Polychrome 
Stanley  Regular 
Vulcan  Film 
Wellington  Anti-Screen 
Wellington  Film 
Wellington  Speedy 
Wellington  Iso  Speedy 

Class  1 1/4,  P.  E.  90,  Wy.  180,  Wa. 
Central  Comet 
Cramer  Banner  X 
Cramer  Instantaneous  Iso 
Cramer  Isonon 
Cramer  Spectrum 
Defender  Ortho 
Defender  Ortho,  N.-H. 

Eastman  Extra  Rapid 

Hammer  Extra  Fast  Ortho 

Hammer  Non-Halation 

Hammer  Non-Halation  Ortho 

Seed  26x 

Seed  C.  Ortho 

Seed  L.  Ortho 

Seed  Non-Halation 

Seed  Non-Halation  Ortho 

Standard  Extra 

Standard  Orthonon 

Class  1 1/2,  P.  E.  84,  Wy.  160,  Wa. 
Cramer  Anchor 


LumRre  Ortho  A 
LumRre  Ortho  B 

Class  2,  P.  E.  78,  Wy.  120,  Wa. 
Cramer  Medium  Iso 
Ilford  Rapid  Chromatic 
Ilford  Special  Rapid 
Imperial  Special  Rapid 
LumRre  Panehro  C 

Class  3,  P.  E.  64,  Wy.  90,  Wa. 
Barnet  Medium 
Barnet  Ortho  Medium 
Hammer  Fast 
Seed  23 

Wellington  Landscape 
Stanley  Commercial 
Ilford  Chromatic 
Ilford  Empress 
Cramer  Trichromatic 

Class  5,  P.  E.  56,  Wy.  60,  Wa. 
Cramer  Commercial 
Hammer  Slow 
Hammer  Slow  Ortho 
Wellington  Ortho  Process 

Class  8,  P.  E.  39,  Wy.  30,  Wa. 
Cramer  Slow  Iso 
Cramer  Slow  Iso  Non-Halation 
Ilford  Ordinary 
Cramer  Contrast 
Ilford  Halftone 
Seed  Process 

Class  100,  P.  E.  11,  Wy.  3,  Wa. 
Lumifere  Autochrome 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 

Edited  by  WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


This  month’s  cover-design  arrests  attention  by  reason 
of  the  striking  individuality  of  the  model.  The  turn  of 
the  head,  following  the  direction  of  the  eyes,  is  a per- 
fectly natural,  unaffected  movement  and  by  its  very 
simplicity,  aided  by  effective  management  of  the  light, 
emerges  from  the  commonplace.  We  are  pleased  to 
offer  this  attractive  portrait  — Miss  Wilson,  of  the 
Follies  Company  — as  a means  of  introduction  to  the 
friends  of  Photo-Era,  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Jamieson,  proprietor 
of  the  Jamieson  Studio,  Boston,  U.S.  A.  Mr.  Jamieson 
studied  originally  with  Reutlinger,  in  Paris.  He  began 
his  professional  career  as  a commercial  photographer  in 
Pittsburg,  Penn.,  afterwards  operated  a studio  in  New 
York  City,  and  four  years  ago  moved  to  Boston.  As  in 
the  present  instance,  most  of  his  portraits  take  the  form  of 
vignettes  — a style  in  which  he  excels.  His  backgrounds, 
too,  often  worked  upon  the  negative  or  print,  are  in- 
variably appropriate  and  cleverly  done.  Data : Octo- 
ber 17,  1913;  Dallmeyer  2 A portrait-lens;  3 seconds; 
Seed  26x ; pyro-soda ; Cyko  buff  print ; redeveloped 
with  his  own  sulphide  formula. 

Among  the  eleven  prints  selected  by  the  Jury  for  the 
official  salon,  at  the  Atlanta  Convention,  last  June,  and 
purchased  as  the  nucleus  for  the  permanent  collection 
to  be  maintained,  and  enlarged  from  year  to  year,  by 
the  Photographers'  Association  of  America,  was  a land- 
scape with  clouds,  by  H.  C.  Mann,  of  Norfolk,  Va. 
Although  worthy  of  the  honor,  the  picture  is  surpassed 
in  pictorial  composition  and  artistic  beauty  by  a print 
of  a different  subject,  kindly  submitted  to  us  by  the 
artist,  and  which  constitutes  the  frontispiece  of  this 
issue.  The  eye  of  the  connoisseur  will  appreciate  at 
once  the  innate  beauty  of  the  composition  — the  spon- 
taneous adjustment  of  line  and  mass,  the  weird,  irregu- 
lar form  of  the  spectral  pine  blending  with  the  parallel 
masses  of  cloud,  land  and  water,  and  the  convergence 
of  shadowy  forms  towards  the  dazzling  climax.  The 
poetic  sentiment  of  the  scenic  transformation  is  aptly 
expressed  by  the  title,  “ The  Good-Niglit  Blush  of  Eve 
Is  Waning  Slow.”  Data:  8 x 10  Century  Camera; 
No.  6 Dagor  lens;  12-inch  focus;  Hammer  Non-Hal.; 
pyro;  B.  & J.  3-times  color-screen. 

The  first  question  that  the  practical  beholder  of 
Mr.  Churchill’s  pictures  — pages  166  to  169  — is  likely 
to  ask,  is : “ How  did  he  get  such  natural  poses  and 
expressions  at  close  range  ? ” And  to  this  we  would 
add  : “ And  such  thoroughly  artistic  arrangements,  too  ! ” 
What  artist  of  the  brush  would  change  an  iota  in  the 
group  of  women,  entitled,  “ Gossip,”  or  in  the  critical 
purchaser  of  apples,  asking  : “ Are  they  sweet  ? ” It  is 
pretty  safe  to  venture  the  statement  that  very  few 
painters  of  eminence  would  be  able  to  capture  the 
characteristic  attitudes,  looks  and  airs  of  these  people 
of  the  Ghetto  as  successfully  as  has  our  expert  camerist, 
Allen  E.  Churchill.  The  artist’s  powers  of  observation, 
technical  dexterity  and  artistic  judgment,  as  here  exem- 
plified, are  quite  extraordinary.  The  next  time  that  a 
prominent  painter  pays  a visit  to  the  Photo-Era  office, 
as  he  says,  “ for  inspiration  ” — and  this  happens  fre- 
quently — the  Editor  will  place  before  him  the  original 
prints  of  Mr.  Churchill’s  illustrations.  They  would 
inspire  his  brush.  Data  : “ Gossip  ” ; June,  2 P.M. ; 7-inch 
Zeiss-Tessar ; at  F/8;  4oO  second;  Wellington  Extreme. 

“Are  They  Sweet?”;  November,  11  a.m.  ; same 
lens  and  stop ; second  ; Seed  30. 


“A  Spring  White-Sale”;  February,  11  a.m.  ; same 
lens  and  stop  ; 44o  second  ; Ilford  Monarch  plate. 

“ A Brisk  Market  in  Horse-Radish  ” ; October, 
11  a.m.  ; 514-inch  Zeiss-Tessar;  at  F/8;  Vso  second; 
Ilford  Monarch  plate. 

“ A Transaction  in  Candles  ” ; June,  2 p.m.  ; 514-inch 
Tessar;  at  F/8;  lj>s  second  ; Barnet  Super-Speed. 

“Patriarchs  of  the  Ghetto”;  June,  11  a.m.  ; 514-inch 
Tessar;  at  F/8;  14s  second  ; Sigma  plate  ; Dianol. 

Our  readers  who  remember  the  work  of  William 
Ludlum,  Jr.,  which  has  occasionally  embellished  these 
pages,  will  doubtless  gaze  with  satisfaction  on  his 
pleasing  realistic  effort,  “ Sunshine  and  Shadow,” 
page  170.  His  marked  executive  ability  is  expressed 
here  in  straightforward  terms  — delineation,  lighting, 
viewpoint,  proportion,  exposure,  development  and  print- 
ing, flawless  in  every  particular.  Data  : 5 x 7 Premo  ; 
Velostigmat;  F/16;  1/  second;  Seed  27 ; pyro;  Prof. 
Cyko ; Duratol. 

The  al  fresco  nude-study,  page  175,  exemplifies  the 
Editor’s  contention  that,  in  the  hands  of  a photographer 
of  refined  artistic  instincts  and  adequate  technical  skill, 
the  camera  is  a suitable  means  to  picture  the  human 
form.  Mr.  Doty,  a professional  photographer  of  dis- 
tinguished ability,  has  managed  his  model  with  artistic 
breadth,  subduing  the  tendency  of  the  camera  towards 
that  degree  of  realism  which  is  apt  to  prejudice  the 
mind  against  photography  of  the  nude.  The  lighting 
here  is  pleasing,  and  the  general  effect  is  very  creditable 
to  the  artist’s  refined  skill.  Data  : north  studio  light ; 
Dallmeyer  3A  Portrait-lens;  stop,  F/8;  V2  second; 
8 x 10  Hammer  Red  Label ; background  painted  in 
upon  negative ; diffusion-effect  produced  by  chiffon- 
screen  over  front  of  lens  ; 8 x 10  Aristo  print. 

The  little  lane,  page  176,  pictured  by  a worker  who 
modestly  calls  himself  a novice,  narrowly  escapes  being 
a symmetrical  arrangement,  in  that  the  viewpoint  was 
happily  chosen.  This  line  of  birches  is  unusually  pleas- 
ing, which  is  due  partly  to  the  way  the  light  strikes 
each  individual  tree.  Data  : October,  2.30  p.m.  ; bright 
sunlight ; No.  3 F.  P.  Kodak ; 5-inch  R.  R.  lens ; East- 
man N.  C.  film ; Kodak  powders  in  tank  ; 314  x 444 
print;  Iris  Grade  B. 

The  oddly-shaped  Perc4  Rock,  page  181,  which  is 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  not 
far  from  the  shore,  is  always  an  object  of  interest  to 
travelers  who  pass  that  locality  in  watercraft.  The 
rock  is  about  1,000  feet  long  and  over  200  feet  high. 
Small  craft  pass  easily  beneath  its  beautifully-rounded 
arch.  Data : August  ; from  moving  steamer ; 5x7 
Seed  27  ; V75  second. 

The  pictures  of  interiors  which  accompany  the  tech- 
nical article  by  George  W.  Hance,  a professional  expert, 
pages  182  to  186,  illustrate  the  technical  excellence  re- 
quired of  a successful  commercial  photographer.  They 
should  interest  particularly  those  of  our  readers  who 
wish  to  attain  to  that  degree  of  technical  proficiency, 
for  they  are  in  every  respect  exemplary.  Data:  “An 
Attractive  Chamber”;  lens  at  F/22;  non-halation 
plate ; 15  minutes ; M.  Q.  developer.  “ California 

Loggia  ” ; Cramer  Isonon  ; M.  Q.  developer.  “ Indoors 
and  Out”;  Standard  Orthonon ; M.  Q.  without  any 
sodium  carbonate.  “ A Typical  Power-Plant”;  Stand- 
ard Orthonon  ; lens  at  F/32  ; 10  minutes ; M.  Q.,  with 
one-quarter  of  the  usual  amount  of  sodium  carbonate. 
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Of  the  two  masterpieces,  pages  188  and  191,  which 
help  to  elucidate  the  text  by  Paul  Lewis  Anderson,  now 
running  as  a aerial  in  Photo-Era,  we  have  only  words 
of  unqualified  praise,  although  the  author  would  be  dis- 
posed to  admit,  with  his  characteristic  modesty,  that  not 
any  of  the  beautiful  creations  are  above  criticism. 
Data:  “The  Brook7’;  August  31,  5 p.m.;  intensely 
bright  sunlight ; “ Smith  ” Soft-Focus  Semi-Achro- 

mat ; stop,  F/8;  Standard  Orthonon ; pyro-acetone ; 
B.  & J.  3-times  Ideal  ray-filter ; 1 second ; 5x7 

Artura  print.  “The  Lake,  Evening”;  August  12, 
4 p.m.  ; slightly  cloudy;  single  achromatic  lens;  un- 
known make;  stop,  F/ll;  Standard  Orthonon;  pyro- 
acetone;  Cramer  5-times  Isos  III  ray-filter;  1 second; 
5x7  carbon  print. 

AVhen  we  selected  the  picture  by  Rudolf  Diihrkoop, 
page  192,  as  one  of  the  illustrations  for  the  October 
issue,  we  did  not  appreciate  fully  the  pathetic  interest 
that  attaches  to  it  at  this  time,  when  many  a mother  is 
bending  over  her  work  — in  the  home,  in  the  market- 
place or  in  the  harvest-field,  her  heart  heavy  with  sor- 
row— and  trying  to  see  through  blinding  tears.  The 
German  mothers  of  the  poorer  class,  in  their  leisure 
moments,  generally  busy  themselves  with  knitting,  and 
it  is  almost  invariably  a pair  of  woolen  socks  for  a son  — 
a task  of  love  — as  represented  by  Mr.  Diihrkoop  in  his 
picture.  He  did  not  have  to  seek  long  or  far  for 
a model.  The  furrowed  and  care-worn  countenance 
needs  no  explanation.  It  reveals  its  own  sad  story.  As  a 
character-study,  skilfully  interpreted,  the  picture  of  the 
sorrowing  old  woman  proclaims  its  own  worth.  No 
data. 

The  Photo-Era  Monthly  Competition 

It  required  no  wizard  to  prophesy  an  avalanche  of 
entries  in  the  latest  Photo-Era  competition  — “ Land- 
scapes.” True,  the  number  of  pictures  was  very  large, 
and,  what  was  more  gratifying,  the  quality  was  high. 
There  was,  too,  a large  variety  of  subjects  which  evinced 
a tendency  to  break  away  from  the  commonplace  and 
the  confines  of  mediocrity.  Most  of  the  subjects  seemed 
to  have  been  chosen  for  their  direct  pictorial  beauty, 
rather  than  for  a desire  to  transform  an  ordinary  object 
or  scene  into  a thing  of  beauty,  by  utilizing  the  elements 
of  atmosphere  or  of  light.  This  phase  of  the  matter 
will  be  apparent  from  an  examination  of  the  pictures 
selected  and  reproduced  from  the  contest. 

Though  bleak  and  cheerless,  the  windy  day  in  March, 
portrayed  by  Dr.  Lovejoy,  page  194,  is  a pictorial  sym- 
phony. It  has  the  ring  of  a picture  by  Aelbert  Cnyp, 
that  sturdy  old  Dutch  painter.  The  picture  is  designed 
on  modest  lines,  simple  and  unpretentious,  yet  it  fills 
the  eye  by  its  spaciousness,  its  freedom  and  superb  pro- 
portions. The  snowy  landscape,  with  the  soughing 
trees  and  hurrying  clouds,  suggests  vividly  the  chilling 
character  of  this  typical  March  day.  We  are  almost 
unconscious  of  the  beauty,  harmony  and  completeness 
of  the  composition,  so  quiet  and  modest  is  its  appeal, 
yet  all  the  more  enduring.  Data  : March,  1914,  9.30 
a.m.  ; Goerz  Manufoc  Camera  (314  x 414)  ; Goerz  Celor ; 
F/4.5  ; 4:,4-inch  focus  ; stop,  F/1G  ; Goerz  4-times  color- 
screen  ; light  diffused,  but  good ; ! •>  second ; Standard 
Orthonon;  Rodinal-Hydroquinone ; print,  8 x 10  Azo, 
Grade  B,  hard ; enlarged  from  portion  of  314  x 4(4 
negative. 

The  group  of  honorable-mention  pictures,  page  198, 
is  shown  to  indicate  the  diversity  of  the  entries  in  the 
competition.  Though  reproduced  on  a small  scale,  they 
reveal  their  meritorious  qualities.  The  arrangement  of 
the  prints  and  ornamental  design  is  the  work  of  Phil 
M.  Riley,  of  our  editorial  staff. 


“ Echo  Bridge,”  on  the  Charles  River,  near  Newton 
Lower  Falls,  Newton,  Mass.,  is  well  known  to  canoeists 
and  camerists.  Seen  through  overhanging  branches  of 
coniferous  trees  that  fill  the  banks  of  the  river  at  this 
point,  the  bridge  with  its  lofty  arch  forms  an  attractive 
picture  that  never  fails  to  draw  the  fire  of  the  passing 
camerist.  With  his  true  artistic  instinct,  F.  W.  Hill, 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  U.  Camera  Club,  Boston,  appreciating 
the  pictorial  possibilities  of  the  locality,  selected  his 
viewpoint  and  time  of  day,  and  the  result  is  presented 
on  page  199.  The  setting  is  very  decorative  and  artis- 
tically pleasing,  albeit  the  sun  is  blazing  on  the  structure 
with  a tendency  to  jar  the  harmonious  stability  of  the  pic- 
torial design.  Very  effective  are  the  drooping  hemlock 
branches  relieved  against  the  bridge  and  the  river. 
Data:  June,  1914,  4 p.m.;  bright  sun;  4 x 5 Korona 
camera;  6%-inch  R.  R.  lens;  stop,  F/0.8;  Vr,  second; 
Wellington  Anti-Screen ; pyro-acetone;  print,  Welling- 
ton Bromide,  enlarged  with  “ Smith  ” lens. 

“ The  Brook,”  page  200,  is  filled  with  a beauty  that 
is  almost  sensuous.  The  little  stream  ripples  along  in 
a graceful  curve,  its  surface  and  the  adjoining  grassy 
banks  rejoicing  in  beautiful  tonal  gradation.  The  point 
of  supreme  interest  has  been  fixed  with  rare  artistic 
judgment  — the  climax  of  a gradually  increasing  course 
of  light.  Altogether  it  forms  an  exceptionally  attractive 
picture.  Data:  May,  1914,  5 p.m.;  4x5  Century 
Grand;  61(>-inch  Goerz  Dagor;  stop,  U.  S.  8 ; 3- times 
color-screen ; sun  through  clouds ; 1 second  ; Inst.  Iso 
double  coated ; pyro-acetone ; print,  Artura  Carbon 
Black  Rough  Matte ; enlarged  from  part  of  negative. 

The  Beginners’  Competition 

Despite  its  symmetrical  arrangement,  Mr.  Johnson’s 
expansive  landscape,  page  203,  has  strikingly  pleasing 
features.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  somewhat  unusual 
in  character  and  produce  shadows  of  corresponding 
interest,  but  without  the  sharpness  of  outline  that  mars 
the  beauty  of  similar  views  by  inartistic  camerists. 
The  climax  in  the  present  picture  is  formed  by  a beauti- 
fully-shaped cumulus,  though  its  central  position  in  the 
picture-space  is  not  particularly  objectionable,  if  one  is 
to  be  guided  solely  by  a well-known  principle  on  picto- 
rial composition. 

Whether  it  is  the  antics  of  a young  mouse,  or  the 
prospective  daily  meal  that  seems  to  interest  the  kit- 
tens, page  204,  is  of  little  consequence,  for  as  a cat- 
picture  this  feline  group  is  much  above  the  average 
technical  excellence.  Nor  are  the  animals  alike  in 
appearance;  and  the  way  they  have  obligingly  placed 
their  tails,  adds  not  a little  to  the  pleasing  character 
of  the  arrangement.  Data  : February,  2 p.m.  ; in  shade 
with  sun;  71/4-ineh  Dagor;  at  F/8;  % second;  Ham- 
mer plate ; pyro-metol ; 8x10  print,  Artura  Black, 
enlarged  from  5x7  direct  negative  ; M.  Q. 

“ At  the  Fountain,”  page  206,  may  not  be  a new  idea 
for  a picture,  but  it  is  well  carried  out.  The  fountain, 
despite  its  light  color,  is  kept  low  in  tone,  and  the  little 
figure  in  its  clear-white  costume,  although  candidly  the 
strongest  note  in  the  composition,  has  some  justification 
for  its  excessive  prominence,  as  it  rightly  dominates  the 
entire  scene.  The  graceful  attitude  of  the  model  forms 
a pleasing  foil  to  the  rigid  character  of  the  fountain. 
Data:  1A  Kodak  Junior;  R.  R.  lens;  at  F/8;  East- 
man N.  C.  film ; pyro-tank  ; j/25  second ; 6 x 10  en- 
largement on  Eastman  Bromide ; M.  Q.  developer. 

The  last  illustration  in  the  issue  is  the  first-prize 
picture  in  this  contest  — “ The  Lily-Pond,”  page  207, 
a picture  teeming  with  pictorial  interest.  Though 
not  impeccable  in  the  disposition  of  the  masses  and 
( Continued  on  page  215) 
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ON  THE  GROUND-GLASS 

Edited  by  WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


The  Interrupted  German  Industries 

It  is  impossible  for  the  average  mind  to  estimate  or 
foretell  the  results  of  the  present  calamitous  and  dis- 
astrous war  in  Europe.  The  damage  to  the  German  indus- 
tries, in  particular,  tvill  be  severe,  indeed.  The  loss  to 
business  in  that  unhappy  country,  where  the  people  and 
their  representatives  had  no  voice  in  deciding  the  moment- 
ous question  of  war,  will  be  incalculable.  The  average 
American  mind  can  scarcely  grasp  the  extent  of  Germany’s 
enormous  commerce,  as  well  as  her  numerous  and  exten- 
sive manufacturing-industries.  Not  even  the  keenly  ob- 
serving Yankee  tourist  in  that  progressive  country,  which, 
with  its  many-sided  and  energetic  activities,  resembles 
America  more  than  any  country  on  the  globe,  can  appreci- 
ate the  vastness  and  completeness  of  its  industrial  life.  It 
is  only  by  living  among  the  German  people,  studying  their 
problems,  activities  and  aims,  visiting  and  observing 
those  numerous  great  factories  which  are  scattered 
throughout  the  land,  particularly  in  the  Rhine  district, 
noting  that  wonderful  merchant  marine  with  its  two 
enormous  steamship-lines  — unequaled  in  the  entire 
world  — all  of  which  have  attained  their  present  supreme 
development  during  the  rule  and  personal  initiative  of 
the  present  German  emperor,  whose  individuality,  how- 
ever distasteful  to  the  free-thinking  and  free-acting 
American,  suits  the  Teutonic  mind  and  temperament. 
But,  alas,  for  those  great  industries  — the  photographic 
not  among  the  least ! Their  directors,  technicians  and 
workmen  skilled,  experienced  and  thorough,  most  of 
them  at  the  front,  if  not  wielding  a rifle  and  sword,  are 
performing  important  duties  in  any  of  the  numerous 
departments  of  the  unparalleled  military  machine 
which  is  overwhelming  western  Europe.  Who  will 
replace  those  that  are  destined  never  to  return  ? But 
this  great  conflict  is  likely  to  come  to  an  early  close,  in 
which  case  the  commercial  life  of  Germany  will  resume 
its  former  activity ; and  slowly,  but  surely,  the  German 
trade  throughout  the  world,  so  suddenly  interrupted, 
will  regain  its  former  equilibrium. 

In  the  meantime  it  is  but  natural  that  American 
industries  should  be  benefited  correspondingly,  and 
among  many  of  our  manufactured  products  those  of  a 
photographic  character  will  enjoy  an  increased  demand. 
Moreover,  it  is  significant  that,  as  one  of  the  results  of 
the  present  war,  the  existing  patent  restrictions  and 
trade-marks  on  German  manufactured  products,  such  as 
photographic  chemicals,  have  been  annulled  in  England 
by  order  of  the  British  government,  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  such  necessities  as  metol  and  Edinol  will 
be  supplied  to  the  American  market  direct  from 
English  sources,  regardless  of  the  war. 

A Clever  Advertising-Dodge 

In  the  eighties,  when  the  Editor  was  a university- 
student  in  Germany,  he  used  to  have  people  say  to  him, 
“ Your  countrymen  are  certainly  progressive.  In  the 
advertising-field,  alone,  they  beat  the  world!”  And 
now  it  is  the  other  way ; people  in  the  United  States, 
i.e.,  those  who  have  traveled  abroad  with  their  eyes  wide 
open  and  who  are  unprejudiced,  are  admitting  that,  com- 
mercially, those  Germans  have  beaten  the  Yankees  at 
their  own  game.  One  needs  only  to  examine  the  adver- 
tising-pages of  the  German  illustrated  periodicals  to 


appreciate  the  up-to-date  mercantile  spirit  of  the  pro- 
gressive Teutons. 

Several  years  ago,  when  passing  along  one  of  the  nar- 
row business-streets  of  Rothenburg,  Bavaria,  in  search 
of  a photo-supply  store,  the  Editor  was  conscious  of  a 
small  object  striking  him  gently  in  the  face.  Thinking 
that  it  was  some  harmless  insect,  he  paid  no  attention 
to  the  incident  and  passed  on.  In  a few  minutes  the 
same  thing  happened  again.  Coming  to  a sudden  stop 
and  looking  about  for  the  cause  of  this  insidious  attack, 
the  Editor  discovered  that  it  was  a thin,  green  card- 
board disk — about  the  size  of  an  American  half-dollar 
and  bearing  the  photographically  significant  word, 
“ Agfa  ” — suspended  by  a slender  cord  from  a short, 
projecting  rod  overhead.  This  gentle  reminder  occurred 
directly  in  front  of  a store  where  photo-supplies  were 
kept.  The  camerist  entered  and  was  pleased  to  obtain 
what  he  needed. 

Kino  Repertory 

“ GRAY  HAIRS  ” 

(colored) 

“ THE  WORM  THAT  GNAWS  AT  THE  HEART  ” 
(1000  meters  long) 

“ MERCENARY  LOVE  ” 

(no  increase  in  price) 

“ THE  WAY  TO  HELL  ” 

(children  not  admitted) 

“ A STEP  ASIDE  ” 

(to-day  for  the  first  time) 

“ AN  ANXIOUS  MOMENT  ” 

( takes  two  hours) 

“ THE  PLAYTHING  ” 

(only  for  adults) 

— Fliegende  Blatter 

Dishonest  Subscription- Agents 

We  used  to  pay  our  respects  annually  to  the  indus- 
trious but  wholly  unscrupulous  subscription-agent  — the 
individual  who  will  induce  the  magazine-lover  to  honor 
him  with  his  confidence  by  paying  the  subscription- 
money  in  advance,  and  kindly  waiting  in  vain  for  his 
periodical.  Although  most  of  these  dishonest  solicitors 
are  serving  time,  others  still  continue  their  swindling 
operations  simply  because  there  are  still  people  who 
will  trust  them.  Of  course,  most  subscription-agents 
are  absolutely  honest  and  trustworthy  ; but  if  there  is 
any  doubt,  the  “ Bulletin  of  Discharged  or  Criminal 
Agents,”  issued  regularly  by  the  Periodical  Publishers’ 
Association  of  America,  New  York,  should  be  con- 
sulted. It  gives  the  names  of  all  known  offenders, 
their  signatures  and  methods  of  solicitation.  It  also 
offers  $25  reward  to  anyone  who  will  secure  the  arrest 
and  conviction  of  any  agent  criminally  representing  any 
member  of  the  P.  P.  A.  of  A. 

In  microscopic  work  use  the  left  eye  rather  than  the 
right ; astigmatism  and  other  eye-troubles  occur  more 
frequently  in  the  right  eye. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions  and  Conventions  are 

solicited  for  publication 


Parcel-Post  for  Photographs 

Octoker  30  is  the  date  which  has  been  selected  to 
send  letters  to  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  asking  him  for  consideration  in  re- 
gard to  having  photographs  entered  in  the  parcel-post 
classification.  Every  photographer  in  the  United  States, 
professional  and  amateur,  is  asked  to  send  a letter  to 
the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General  on  that  date,  in 
which  an  urgent  appeal  will  be  made  for  the  considera- 
tion which  we  believe  we  deserve. 

Many  other  organizations  have  secured  the  parcel- 
post  rate  simply  because  they  have  brought  pressure  to 
bear  on  the  postal  authorities.  The  time  has  come  for 
us  to  work  as  a unit. 

So  far  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  appeals  of 
the  committees  sent  by  the  Photographers’  Association 
of  America,  and  we  must  now  show  that  this  is  more 
than  an  individual  matter  and  can  be  accomplished  only 
by  personal  letters  from  thousands  of  photographers  in 
the  United  States. 

Mark  October  30  on  your  calendar.  Do  not  fail  to 
write  to  the  above  address,  making  the  appeal  as  strong 
as  you  can  in  a typewritten  letter. 

On  that  date  Secretary  John  I.  Hoffman,  of  the 
P.  A.  of  A.,  will  send  the  following  letter  : 

Third  Asst.  Postmaster-General, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  : The  photographers  of  the  United  States 
feel  that  they  are  not  receiving  the  consideration  that 
they  should  in  having  photographs  excluded  from  the 
parcel-post  classification.  At  the  National  Convention 
of  Photographers,  held  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  June  15  to  20, 
the  following  resolution  was  passed  : 

“ Resolved , That  the  P.  A.  of  A.,  assembled  in  At- 
lanta, wish  to  go  on  record  as  expressing  their  feelings 
of  indignation  against  the  unfair  discrimination  by  the 
postal  authorities  for  not  allowing  photographs  the  bene- 
fits of  parcel-post. 

“ Be  it  further  Resolved , That  the  legislative  commit- 
tee take  proper  steps  to  secure  parcel-post  rates  for 
photographs.” 

We  can  see  no  reason  why  photographs  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  parcel-post  classification,  since  books  and 
other  printed  matter  have  been  admitted.  Therefore, 
we  beg  you  to  give  tbis  matter  serious  consideration. 

Country  Life  Exposition  Contest 

The  judges  have  awarded  the  cash  prizes  for  the  best 
amateur  photographs  in  the  Country  Life  Permanent 
Exposition  contest,  open  to  all  amateurs.  The  first 
prize,  $50,  was  won  by  Alma  W.  Ward,  who  lives  on 
Long  Island,  for  a wonderful  photograph  of  “ Hadrian’s 
Villa,”  near  Rome. 

The  second  prize,  $35,  was  won  by  Lewis  Simpson. 
The  third  prize,  $15.  was  won  by  Jennie  J.  Pfeiffer,  for 
a composition  called,  “ Near  Fiesole.”  The  fourth  prize, 
$15  worth  of  growing  plants,  was  won  by  Haswell  C. 
Jeffery  for  a print  entitled,  “A  Child’s  Dream,”  a view 
of  Central  Park,  with  a hazy  group  of  buildings  in  the  dis- 
tance, including  the  synagogue. 


Tiie  fifth  and  sixth  prizes,  consisting  of  seeds,  bulbs 
and  rustic  furniture,  valued  at  $18  in  toto,  were  taken 
by  Jennie  J.  Pfeiffer,  who  also  won  the  third  prize.  The 
pictures  were  entitled,  respectively,  “ On  a Thuringian 
Farm”  and  “ A Close  at  Edinburgh.” 

It  is  noteworthy  that  all  but  one  prize  were  awarded 
to  photographers  of  European  subjects.  Honorable  Men- 
tion was  awarded  for  two  other  handsome  compositions 
by  L.  H.  Frohman  and  L.  B.  Wright,  representing,  re- 
spectively, Indians  in  their  cliff  dwellings  and  an  old 
homestead. 

The  competition  lasted  two  months  and  closed 
June  15.  The  judges  were  Alfred  Stieglitz,  Paul  B. 
Haviland  and  H.  Chamberlin.  Several  hundred  framed 
photographs  were  sent  from  various  parts  of  the  world, 
all  of  which  are  displayed  at  the  Country  Life  Perma- 
nent Exposition,  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York. 

An  Interchange  for  Oil  and  Bromide  Workers 

In  order  that  workers  in  these  advanced  printing- 
processes  may  see  more  of  the  prints  of  others  and  in 
several  ways  benefit  by  the  experiences  of  each  other, 
Mr.  George  H.  Rowe  suggests  the  excellent  plan  of 
organizing  an  interchange  among  those  interested  in  oil 
and  bromoil  printing.  Every  enthusiast  in  this  field  of 
the  photographic  art  is  hereby  encouraged  to  commu- 
nicate with  Mr.  George  H.  Rowe,  624  N.  Gilmore  St., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Statement  of  the  Ownership,  Management, 
Circulation,  etc. 

Of  Photo-Era  Magazine,  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Photography. 

Published  monthly  at  Boston,  Mass.,  required  by  the 
Act  of  August  24,  1912. 

Editor,  Wilfred  A.  French,  Boston,  Mass. 

Managing  Editor,  Wilfred  A.  French,  Boston,  Mass. 

Business  Manager,  Wilfred  A.  French,  Boston,  Mass. 

Publisher,  Wilfred  A.  French,  Boston,  Mass. 

Owner,  Wilfred  A.  French,  Boston,  Mass. 

Known  bond-holders,  mortgagees  and  other  security- 
holders,  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount 
of  bonds,  mortgages  or  other  securities  : None. 

(Signed ) Wilfred  A.  French. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  5th  day  of 
September,  1914. 

(Signed)  Samuel  Davis,  Notary  Public. 
(Seal)  (My  commission  expires  Aug.  25,  1916.) 

Doubtful  Solace 

Artist.  — “ Dobbins,  the  critic,  has  roasted  my  pictures 
unmercifully.” 

His  Friend.  — “ Don’t  mind  that  fellow.  He’s  no 
ideas  of  his  own ; he  only  repeats  like  a parrot  what  all 
the  others  say.”  — London  Opinion. 
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LONDON  LETTER 

CARINE  AND  WILL  A.  CADBY 


Writing  as  we  do,  a few  days  after  war  has  been 
declared  between  this  country  and  Germany,  it  is  im- 
possible to  keep  the  subject  out  of  this  letter.  Every 
aspect  of  life  is  so  changed.  In  ordinary  times,  in  Eng- 
land, soldiers  are  little  in  evidence ; one  might  travel 
all  day,  up  and  down  the  land,  without  so  much  as 
catching  sight  of  a red  coat  or  a khaki  tunic.  But  now 
the  military  seems  all-pervading,  and  the  marvel  is 
where  the  men  have  sprung  from. 

Naturally,  trade  has  suffered  enormously,  every  one’s 
first  instinct  being  to  retrench  and  conserve  resources. 
But,  probably,  no  branch  of  industry  has  been  worse  hit 
than  the  photographic.  To  many  people  photography 
is  a hobby,  and  all  activities  in  this  direction  have 
ceased  automatically  and  instantaneously. 

We  called  at  the  stores  of  one  of  the  largest  photo- 
graphic dealers  in  London  yesterday.  The  shop  was 
empty,  except  for  ourselves  and  a very  limited  number  of 
assistants.  The  rest  had  been  “ called  up,”  and  some 
were  believed  to  be  already  abroad,  in  the  expeditionary 
force  that  has  been  sent  to  help  Belgium  to  maintain 
her  neutrality.  There  is,  as  we  write,  no  official  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  all  military  movements  being 
wisely  kept  absolutely  dark.  But,  long  before  these 
words  are  in  print,  events  must  have  happened  that 
will  render  secrecy  no  longer  necessary. 

The  photographic  trade  has  held  meetings  and  dis- 
cussed the  advisability  of  the  firms  concerned  closing 
altogether,  for  the  present,  and  even  now  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  this  course  may  not  be  taken.  Hyposulphite 
of  soda,  usually  selling  at  about  twopence  a pound,  is 
now  sixpence,  and  will  probably  go  higher ; and  all  the 
photographic  chemicals  that  usually  come  from  Ger- 
many are  either  unobtainable  altogether,  or  only  at 
enormously  increased  prices,  and  then  in  small  quanti- 
ties. We  hear  that  a plant  is  already  being  set  up  in 
this  country  to  manufacture  some  of  the  most  important 
products  in  which  there  is  a shortage.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  in  such  circumstances  amateur-photography 
should  for  the  moment  languish  in  England. 

A friend  and  neighbor  of  ours,  an  English  writer  who 
is  known  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  has  married 
an  American  lady,  came  to  us  a few  days  back.  He 
carried  a new  hand-camera  and  wanted  condensed  les- 
sons in  the  management  of  it,  having  just  been  appointed 
war-correspondent  to  one  of  the  London  papers.  We 
all  set  to  work  with  a will,  and  it  is  wonderful  what  can 
be  done  in  a short  time  with  an  intelligent  pupil  eager 
to  learn.  In  an  hour  our  friend  had  mastered  the  mys- 
teries of  stops,  focus,  exposure,  distances  and  develop- 
ment, 'not  only  in  theory  — for  we  had  been  thorough  — ■ 
but  in  practice.  He  hurried  away  to  complete  his 
arrangements  for  starting  on  the  morrow,  confident  that 
he  could  record  anything  he  might  encounter,  from  a 
cavalry-charge  to  a group  of  celebrated  generals. 

The  London  Camera  Club  has  always  been  looked 
upon  as  a rallying-place  for  photographers  of  every 
shade  of  thought.  A tolerant  broad-mindedness  is  the 
keynote  of  the  Club.  The  consequence  is  that  photo- 
graphers of  every  school  are  members,  and  work  away, 
side  by  side,  at  their  own  particular  and  often  very 
opposite  branches  of  the  craft. 

But  now  it  has  been  proposed  to  enlarge  still  further 
the  scope  and  attractions  of  the  Club.  The  interests  of 
the  members  are  wide,  and  their  ambition  is  to  make 


their  rooms  in  John  Street  a center  and  rallying-point 
for  all  that  is  new  and  original,  and  still  unacknowledged 
in  the  arts. 

With  this  end  in  view,  “arrangements  have  already 
been  outlined  for  a portion  of  the  winter,  and  a unique 
succession  of  one-man  shows,  alternating  pictorial  photo- 
graphers with  examples  of  the  most  recent  work  in 
painting,  drawing,  etching,  poster-art,  etc.,  has  been 
fixed,  together  with  a number  of  demonstrations  and 
causeries,  critical  or  explanatory,  by  men  whose  names 
are  already,  or  will  certainly  soon  become,  celebrated. 
Certain  dates  still  remain  vacant,  however,  and  the  arts- 
committee  will  be  glad  to  receive  suggestions  from 
any  one,  whether  a member  of  the  Club  or  no,  as  to  sub- 
jects and  work  which  have  hitherto  received  insufficient 
appreciation  in  the  metropolis.  The  Club  is  anxious  to 
encourage  any  branch  of  art  which  deserves  attention, 
and  one-man  shows,  whether  British  or  foreign,  are 
particularly  invited.” 

The  most  astonishing  fact  in  this  commercial  age  is 
that  the  Camera  Club  is  not  seeking  to  make  anything 
out  of  these  shows.  It  will  make  no  charge,  whatever, 
to  the  man  — often  virtually  unknown — for  the  adver- 
tisement it  gives  him  for  exhibiting  his  work,  nor  will 
it  take  any  percentage  on  any  exhibits  it  sells.  This  is 
a policy  as  generous  as  it  is  unusual.  It  will  earn  the 
gratitude  of  all  those  of  like  interests,  and  let  us  hope 
it  will  have  its  reward  by  discovering  and  introducing 
to  the  public  some  geniuses  yet  unknown. 

At  present  the  architectural,  impressionistic  drawings 
of  Frank  Emmanuel  occupy  its  walls,  where  they  will 
remain  till  the  end  of  September.  After  that  the  arts- 
committee  is  arranging  for  a series  of  Monday  night 
causeries  on  broad  lines,  covering  every  branch  of  art. 
One  of  these  causeries  deals  with  the  art  of  the  poster- 
stamp,  and  will  be  delivered  by  Herman  Schaiffauer, 
the  well-known  Californian  litterateur.  Collecting  these 
beautiful  miniature  posters  is  a German  craze  which  is 
just  catching  on  in  England,  and  the  Camera  Club  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  being  so  early  in  this  new  and 
interesting  field. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  in  England  find  painters  or 
draughtsmen  displaying  any  serious  interest  in  photo- 
graphy or  being  able  to  appreciate  its  scope  and  many- 
sidedness  ; so  that  it  was  refreshing  to  listen  to  the 
views  of  M.  Marius  de  Zayas  on  the  subject  and  to  hear 
what  an  important  place  he  gives  photography  in  the 
arts.  M.  de  Zayas  is  a clever  and  unconventional  cari- 
caturist, one  of  the  Stieglitz  group  who  now  lives  in 
Paris  but  came  over  to  London  just  before  the  war  with 
the  intention  to  make  caricatures  of  our  literary  and 
artistic  celebrities.  His  method  of  working  is  curious  : 
he  sits  and  chats  to  his  models  without  making  a single 
note,  and  goes  away  and  draws  the  caricature  entirely 
from  memory.  Later  on  we  are  hoping  to  see  some  of 
his  work  at  the  Camera  Club. 

History  seems  to  be  made  quickly  in  the  policy  of 
the  Pall  Mall  Magazine,  as  well  as  elsewhere  just  now. 
No  sooner  had  the  photographic  world  congratulated 
itself  on  the  fact  that  this  high-class  journal  was  to  be 
edited  by  two  men  intimately  connected  with  photo- 
graphy — Mr.  Ward  Muir  as  literary-  and  Mr.  R.  Child 
Bayley  as  illustration-editor  — when  the  news  comes 
that  the  paper  has  been  bought  by  the  all-powerful 
Mr.  Hearst,  and  all  is  changed  again.  It  is  to  be  incor- 
porated with  Nash's  Magazine ; but  there  is  a rumor 
that  at  the  end  of  about  a year  it  will  appear  again 
under  its  old,  original  name.  Many  of  us  would  be 
sorry  to  lose  the  old  Pall  Mall  Magazine  altogether,  for 
it  has  been  one  of  the  few  we  might  say  the  only 
English  illustrated  magazine  — to  recognize  pictorial 
photography  and  reproduce  some  good  examples. 
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Illumination 


Any  ordinary  lens  will  take  an  ordinary 
picture.  But  for  the  harder  subjects — night 
photographs,  home  portraits,  high  speed  work, 
and  all  difficult  tasks,  you  need  a 


Rausch  [omk^iss 

“|essar  |en$ 

MASTER  OF  SPEED  AND  LIGHT 


For  speed  work  the  Tessar  lc-F  : 4.5  is  the  standard.  Three  times 
as  fast  as  the  ordinary  lens  and  with  superior  illumination  and 
sharpness  over  the  entire  plate,  which  makes  it  unequalled  for 
uniform  success. 

The  Tessar  Ilb-F : 6.3  is  almost  twice  as  fast  as  the  ordinary 
camera  lens  and  is  the  standard  anastigmat  equipment  for  com- 
pact hand  cameras  in  connection  with  the  compound  shutter. 

Valuable  information  about  photographic  lenses  in  our  new  catalog 
sent  free  on  request.  You  can  trg  a Tessar — ask  your  dealer. 

gausch  & jpmb  OP^ca^  ©• 

622  ST.  PAUL  STREET  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

Leading  Manufacturers  in  America  of  Stereo  Prism  Field  Glasses,  Proiection  Lanterns  (Balopticons), 
Microscopes,  Engineering  Instruments,  Ophthalmic  Lenses  and  other  high  grade  optical  products 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 
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Get  the  most  possible 
pleasure  from  your  pictures 
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Instead  of  passing  an  album 
or  loose  prints  for  one  at 
a time  to  see,  show  them 
to  all  at  once  with  the 
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Halopti 


icon 

THE  PERFECT  STEREOPTICON 


The  Home  Balopticon — the  most  efficient 
projection  instrument  ever  offered  at  a 
popular  price — gives  clear,  brilliant  im- 
ages direct  from  the  prints — and  also  pro- 
jects colored  pictures  and  solid  objects 
(flowers,  coins,  etc.)  in  natural  colors. 


The  combination  Model  has  also 
lantern  slide  attachment  for  those 
who  are  interested  in  slide-projec- 
tion — with  instant  interchange 
between  the  two  forms. 

The  lens  is  of  exceptionally  high 
quality — achromatic  type — giving 
clear  definition  to  the  extreme 
corners. 

The  light  source  is  a special 
nitrogen-filled  Mazda  Lamp  with 
optically  corrected  reflector,  pro- 

Home  Baloptican — with  aluminum-coated  wall  screen  $35 
Combination  Model — with  lantern  slide  attachment  $45 
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558  St.  PAUL  STREET  ROCHESTER,  N.V. 

Makers  of  the  famous  Tessar  and  Protar  Lenses  and  other 
high-grade  optical  goods 


ducing  illumination  superior  to  any- 
thing yet  offered  in  this  type  of 
apparatus.  Perfectly  safe — any 
child  can  operate  it.  The  Balopti- 
con is  not  a toy  but  a scientific  in- 
strument made  by  the  foremost  lens 
makers  of  America.  It  is  demon- 
strated and  sold  by  photographic 
dealers  — not  at  toy  stores.  Write 
for  full  descriptive  matter  and  in- 
formationabout 
the  Balopticon. 


Photo-Era  the  Blue-Book  of  Photographic  Advertising 


News  has  jnst  reached  us  that,  after  careful  delibera- 
tions, the  Salon  Committee  has  decided  to  hold  the  ex- 
hibition as  usual,  just  as  if  the  war  was  not  in  progress. 
This  decision  was  reached  on  the  “ Business  as  Usual  ” 
principle,  which  we  have  all  been  asked  to  follow,  and 
which  is,  for  the  time  being,  the  non-combatants'  motto 
in  this  country.  We  understand  that  the  Koyal  Photo- 
graphic Society  is  going  to  hold  its  show. 

Camera-users  in  rural  districts  around  London  have 
to  be  careful  just  now.  They  may  be  intent  on  portraying 
August  landscape  scenery  and  yet  get  themselves  arrested 
if  their  view  happens  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
masked  aeroplane  gun,  of  which  they  are  quite  ignorant. 
No  cameras  are  allowed  within  five  miles  of  Dover,  and, 
indeed,  just  at  present  to  carry  a camera  anywhere  is 
likely  to  arouse  suspicions. 

It  was  at  once  remarked  by  photographers  that  the 
new  one-pound  note  could  be  forged  very  easily.  Mr. 
Bawtree,  of  the  R.  P.  S.,  has  already  demonstrated, 
privately,  with  what  perfection  even  the  five-pound  note 
of  the  Bank  of  England  can  be  reproduced  by  photo- 
graphing methods,  and  has  also  “ forged,”  by  his  secret 
photographic  process,  Id.  stamps,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
to  detect  the  false  from  the  real.  It  is  possible,  there- 
fore, that  the  one-pound  note,  which  is  a most  common- 
place and  even  careless  piece  of  printing,  is  already 
being  reproduced  in  thousands,  and  when  the  govern- 
ment calls  them  in,  there  will  be  trouble.  A new  and 
better  note  is  already  promised,  and  at  the  moment  of 
writing  it  is  said  that  the  ten-shilling  notes  will  not 
have  to  be  issued  at  all.  Perfectly  engraved  little  notes 
for  five  francs  were  in  circulation  in  Belgium  a mere 
few  hours  after  war  was  declared.  They  must  have 
been  prepared  beforehand. 

Superb  Telephoto  Work 

The  series  of  photographs  of  the  Metropolitan  Tower- 
Clock,  which  filled  page  Oil  of  Photo-Era  for  August, 
illustrate  in  a striking  manner  the  relative  size  of  image 
obtained  of  a remote  object  at  a given  distance,  with 
lenses  of  varying  focal  lengths  and  a high-class  tele- 
photo-equipment. In  answer  to  an  inquiry,  we  are 
pleased  to  state  the  names  of  the  different  types  of 
lenses  that  were  used  in  this  particular  case.  They  are, 
in  order,  Series  V,  No.  2,  Bausch  & Lomb-Zeiss  Ex- 
treme Wide  Angle,  444o-inch  focus;  Series  lib,  No.  6, 
Bausch  & Lomb  Zeiss  Tessar,  844-inch  focus;  series 
VII,  No.  6,  Bausch  & Lomb-Zeiss  Protar,  18%-inch 
focus,  and  Series  lib,  No.  6,  Bausch  & Lomb  Zeiss 
Tessar  combined  with  a Bausch  & Lomb  Telephoto 
Attachment,  8 power.  The  pictures  were  made  by 
Austin  K.  Hanks,  photographic  expert  of  the  Bausch 
& Lomb  Optical  Company. 

New  Haven  Camera  Club  Outing 

Twenty-one  members  of  the  New  Haven  Camera 
Club  enjoyed  an  outing  July  19  at  Far  Mill  River,  a 
branch  of  the  Bousatonic,  about  five  miles  south  of 
Shelton.  The  start  was  made  from  the  club  rooms, 
where  the  committee  in  charge  had  packed  the  cooking- 
utensils  and  materials  for  luncheon  in  packages  of  con- 
venient size  for  the  members  to  carry. 

Arrived  at  the  scene  of  the  outing,  most  of  the  mem- 
bers spent  the  morning  taking  pictures,  while  others 
remained  at  the  place  selected  to  watch  and  assist  three 
very  capable  chefs  prepare  the  feast.  After  luncheon 
several  group-photographs  of  the  members  were  taken. 
The  remainder  of  the  afternoon  passed  all  too  quickly, 
and  every  member  present  expressed  his  regret  when 
the  time  came  to  start  homeward. 


Our  Illustrations 

( Continued  from  page  dll) 

accessories,  Mr.  Ludlum’s  effort  shows  intelligence,  taste 
and  a refined  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  nature.  Data  : 
5x7  camera;  Velostigmat;  at  stop,  U.  S.  82;  B.  & J. 
6-times  ray-filter;  1 second;  Standard  Polychrome 
plate;  3-solution  pyro ; 5 x 7 print,  Noko  Studio  Nor- 
mal ; Duratol,  15-grain  formula. 

Though  the  work  of  a Japanese  amateur,  the  subject 
of  the  pretty  landscape  in  the  honorable  mention  class, 
page  201,  was  found  in  the  extreme  corner  of  the  Ameri- 
can Northwest.  While  we  cannot  claim  a personal 
acquaintance  with  the  physical  conditions  of  that  region, 
we  assume  that  the  general  aspect  of  the  scene  of 
Mr.  Itow's  agreeable  picture  is  truthful,  as  this  artist’s 
previous  work,  pictured  in  these  pages,  has  won  ap- 
proval for  its  fidelity  to  nature.  Nevertheless,  the 
composition  seems  to  lose  force  by  the  excessive  inter- 
est in  the  foreground,  at  the  left,  and  in  the  group  of 
low  trees  in  the  middle-distance.  Data:  April,  1914; 
3 p.m.  ; good  light;  3A  F.  P.  Kodak,  postcard  size, 
fitted  with  014-inch  Goerz  Dagor;  at  F/16;  2-times 
color-screen  ; 14  second ; Eastman  N.  C.  film ; duratol- 
hydro  ; 314  x 514  print,  Artura  Iris  C ; duratol-hydro. 

The  wind-swept  sand-dune,  page  202,  was  chosen 
wisely  as  a pictorial  subject  and  accorded  skilful  treat- 
ment by  the  artist-camerist.  With  excellent  judgment 
the  foreground  has  been  presented  in  a low  tone,  in 
contrast  with  the  upper  level,  doubtless  also  composed 
of  light-colored  sand.  The  difference  is  caused  by  the 
lengthening  shadow  of  the  grass-lined  ridge,  the  sun 
being  low  at  4 o’clock  in  late  October.  And  the  most 
strongly  accented  bunch  of  grasses  is  prudently  placed 
at  the  left,  the  rest  diminishing  in  an  irregular  cadence. 
The  picture  was  well  planned  and  successfully  carried 
out.  Data  : October,  4 p.m.  ; good  light ; 5 x 7 Poco 
camera;  R.  R.  lens;  at  F/16;  44 a second;  Standard; 
eiko-hydro ; 5 x 7 Argo  print. 

In  contrast  with  the  foregoing  realistic  presentation 
of  a scene  appears  a typical  New  England  landscape 
with  graceful  forms  and  gentle  shadows,  page  202. 
The  values  are  pleasing  and  true,  and  the  perspective 
quite  “ painty  ” in  effect.  We  believe  that  his  broad 
manner  is  an  innovation  with  Mr.  Bronson,  and,  having 
begun  so  auspiciously,  he  should  continue  along  this 
path  of  pictorial  interpretation.  With  his  experienced 
selective  powers,  the  new  expressive  means  at  his  com- 
mand should  enable  him  to  enter  the  field  of  true  artistic 
expression.  Data:  August,  1913;  5x7  Polychrome 
negative  ; Duratol ; Spencer  Port-Land  Soft-Focus  lens  ; 
at  F/6;  44s  second;  print  Haloid  Extra. 

Photographer  Pays  $56  for  a Negative 

In  the  opinion  of  impartial  critics  the  Roxbury  pho- 
tographer who  tried  to  snatch  a kiss  from  an  unwilling 
sitter  was  punished  fittingly  when,  placed  before  the 
judge,  he  was  ordered  to  pay  $50  for  the  negative. 

Optimistic  Subscribers 

The  appreciation  of  Photo-Era  in  foreign  countries, 
besides  the  land  of  its  publication,  was  shown  in  a 
marked  degree  quite  recently  when,  after  war  had  been 
declared  by  Germany,  a professional  photographer  in 
Neukoln,  near  Berlin,  sent  us  a year’s  subscription  for 
Photo-Era,  the  letter  being  nearly  five  weeks  on  the 
way. 

Subscriptions  were  also  received  from  photographers 
with  studios  in  northern  Mexico  — months  ago,  when 
the  provincial  government  was  approaching  its  doom. 
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BERLIN  LETTER 

MAX  A.  R.  BRUNNER 


There  is  at  present  only  one  topic  which  is  discussed 
by  everybody,  by  young  and  old,  man  or  woman  — the 
war.  It  is  hard  to  describe  how  much  it  has  affected 
and  is  still  affecting  every  trade,  every  profession,  and 
there  is  probably  no  individual  who  is  not  suffering 
through  it  directly  or  indirectly.  This  applies  to  Ger- 
many more  than  to  the  other  nations  who  are  at  war, 
as  she  is  surrounded  by  no  less  than  six  nations,  of 
which  only  one  is  friendly  to  her,  viz.,  Austria,  whereas 
the  others  are  either  fighting,  or,  although  neutral,  are 
against  her  in  their  feelings.  This  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted  as  the  German  people  are  not  at  all  respon- 
sible for  this  awful  struggle,  but  only  a small,  hut 
powerful,  section  — the  Junker-class,  known  by  their  ex- 
tremely reactionary  aims  and  measures.  Last,  not 
least,  the  Kaiser  is  very  much  responsible  for  the  unde- 
seribable  horrors  of  war.  We  are  reminded  of  a picture 
he  designed  some  eighteen  years  ago. 

Emperor  William  is  known  for  his  many-sidedness, 
for  his  keen  interest  in  any  human  achievement,  and  in 
these  respects  he  certainly  surpasses  any  monarch  or 
president.  Thus  art  and  photography  have  always 
greatly  interested  him,  and  he  does  not  confine  himself 
to  open,  occasionally,  some  picture-gallery  or  museum, 
as  is  done  by  other  rulers.  Regarding  art  he  has  very 
peculiar  views  of  his  own,  which,  it  must  be  admitted, 
are  not  shared  by  many  others.  But  not  only  that  he 
has  visited  a very  large  number  of  studios  of  sculptors, 
painters  and  photographers,  but  he,  himself,  occasionally 
takes  a pencil  or  brush  to  create  some  design.  Apropos 
of  the  peace,  broken  at  last  after  so  many  years  through 
the  present  serious  war,  the  picture  referred  to  above 
assumes  special  interest.  It  is  an  allegorical  represen- 
tation of  the  German  monarchy  defending  everything 
that  is  good  and  beautiful  in  the  world  against  the 
forces  of  crime  and  anarchy.  The  empire  is  personified 
by  a stalwart,  handsome  young  champion  looking  some- 
what like  William  II  himself,  clad  in  armor.  He 
stands  at  the  entrance  of  a temple,  on  the  wall  of  which 
is  inscribed  the  word  “ Pax.”  At  the  foot  of  the  tem- 
ple-steps is  a throng  of  inhuman  fiends,  i.e.,  the  forces 
of  crime,  anarchy  and  social  disorder!  The  Emperor  is 
to  be  understood  as  “ taking  on  ” all  these  enemies  and 
laying  them  low.  The  picture  was  reproduced  in  photo- 
gravure, and  copies  were  sent  to  many  cotemporary 
sovereigns.  Professor  Knackfuss  has  carried  out  the 
Imperial  conception  in  a way  that  does  him  credit.  It 
is  not  every  mere  mixer  of  colors  that  could  fire  the 
height  of  the  Kaiser’s  imagination.  The  German 
knight,  Michael,  is  standing  in  a doorway,  and  is  gazing 
with  a haughty  indifference  over  the  heads  of  a number 
of  pantomime  demons  who  are  waving  lycopodium 
torches  at  him. 

Regarding  photographs  depicting  the  German  Em- 
peror, it  would  be  a hard  task  to  count  the  immense 
number  of  them  reproduced  in  the  past  week,  not  only 
in  his  empire,  but  in  every  corner  of  the  world.  Thus 
inhabitants  of  the  remotest  places  had  now  a chance  to 
see  how  the  War  Lord  looks.  Certainly  the  owners  of 
his  portraits  holding  the  copyrights  reaped  a big  harvest, 
for  there  was  a tremendous  demand  for  photographs 
showing  the  Kaiser  and  his  army. 

On  the  other  hand,  most  photographers  have  suffered, 
for  having  your  picture  taken  by  a professional  or  indulg- 
ing yourself  in  this  hobby  is  not  a vital  necessity,  and  thus 
the  owners  of  studios  have  lost  much  of  their  patronage, 


while  dealers  and  manufacturers  are  complaining  of  the 
decreased  business  with  amateurs.  All  this,  in  addition 
to  the  loss  of  employment  of  numerous  assistants,  shut- 
ting of  many  businesses  where  the  proprietors  had  to 
go  to  the  front,  impossibility  of  importing  raw  material 
or  ready-made  photographic  goods,  and  still  more  the 
inability  to  export  our  own  products.  This  all  is  a very 
sad  story,  and  the  effects  of  the  fiercest  war  in  Europe’s 
history  will  be  felt  for  a long  time  to  come. 

Summer  has  gone,  the  days  have  become  markedly 
shorter,  and  the  popular  pastime  of  showing  lantern- 
slides  comes  into  swing  again.  While  in  public  halls 
mostly  electric  current  is  the  source  of  illumination,  one 
has  to  resort  to  some  other  means  when  using  the  lan- 
tern-camera at  home.  Acetylene  gas  is  much  used  on 
account  of  its  cheapness  and  high  actinic  light.  To 
minimize  any  danger  or  damage  which  might  occur, 
most  tanks  are  supplied  with  safety-valves  which  pre- 
vent bursting  of  the  former.  Generally  a mixture  of  at 
least  10  per  cent  of  acetylene  with  air  is  required  to  be 
dangerous;  and  as  calcium  carbide  gives  off  about  5 
cubic  feet  of  gas  per  pound,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
confine  the  entire  product  of  a three  hours’  charge  — 
one  and  one-half  pounds  (say  8 cubic  feet)  — in  a room 
about  5 by  4 feet,  to  cause  an  explosion,  which  is  prac- 
tically absurd.  Immunity  from  accident  to  any  user 
can,  of  course,  not  be  guaranteed,  but  any  kind  of  light 
forms  a source  of  danger,  may  it  be  ordinary  gas  or 
electricity  or  oil.  The  container  of  the  generator  in 
which  the  carbide  is  placed  should  be  absolutely  dry. 
As  soon  as  the  generator  is  charged,  a light  should  be 
frequently  held  to  the  jet  until  it  lights,  this  to  prevent 
any  gas  escaping  into  the  room.  When  the  charge  is 
exhausted  and  the  jets  go  out,  all  taps  should  he  turned 
off  and  the  generator  removed  from  the  room  and  taken 
out  of  doors.  If  there  is  no  safety-valve  attached  to 
the  tank,  the  jets  should  on  no  account  be  turned  off 
while  the  gas  is  burning.  If  possible,  the  tank  should 
not  be  cleaned  till  the  next  day,  and  then  it  should  be 
thoroughly  washed  and  dried.  If  these  simple  precau- 
tions are  taken,  there  will  be  no  smell.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  smell  of  CoHu,  besides  being  ex- 
cessively unpleasant,  is  certainly  poisonous.  Acetylene 
at  its  best  is  as  good  as  a good  blow-through  jet,  and 
is  much  superior  to  ordinary  incandescent  light. 

Speaking  of  illuminants,  I may  add  a few  words  how 
to  test  the  candle-power  of  a light.  Take  an  ordinary 
wax-candle,  eight  to  the  pound,  as  a standard;  any 
other  light  can  be  compared  with  it  and  represented  in 
figures  of  which  this  standard  candle  is  the  unit.  Get 
a sheet  of  white  paper,  make  in  the  center  of  it  a grease- 
spot  about  the  size  of  a one-cent  coin,  and  fix  this  up  at 
a distance  of  12  inches  from  the  standard  candle,  with 
the  center  of  the  flame  on  a level  with  the  grease-spot. 
Now  place  the  light  to  be  compared  on  the  other  side 
of  the  paper,  with  its  flame  also  level  with  the  spot, 
and  move  it  along  until  the  grease-spot  is  invisible. 
Then  measure  the  distance  the  light  to  he  tested  is  from 
the  paper  in  inches,  and  divide  the  square  of  this  num- 
ber by  the  square  of  12  — the  standard’s  distance  in 
inches.  This  gives  the  candle-power  as  compared  with 
the  standard  taken.  Thus,  a light  which  makes  the 
grease-spot  invisible  at  16  inches  would  be  equal  to 

256 

162-f-  122,  or ,or  nearly  double  the  standard.  If,  at 

144 

8 inches,  it  would  be 

64 

82  — 122  = , 

144 

which  is  about  half  the  luminosity  of  the  standard 
adopted. 
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CHOICE  ORIENTAL  RUGS  AND  CARPETS 


Largest  Variety 
Lowest  Prices 

Cleanest  Stock 
Highest  Reputation 


We  also  make  a specialty  of 
cleaning  and  repairing  Oriental 
rugs,  carpets  and  tapestries. 
Only  native  expert  workmen 
employed 

Our  prices  are  most  reasonable 


A.  KEVORKIAN,  379-381  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  b.Tc1'1&2624 


Motion  - Picture  Photography 

with  the  VISTA  MOTION-PICTURE  CAMERA  and  PRO- 
JECTOR is  as  simple  as  snapping  pictures  with  a Kodak 

Uses  EASTMAN  Standard  Motion-Picture  Film 

PRICE  OF  CAMERA  - $39.00 

Projecting-Attachment  Listed  Separately 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  direct  for  Catalog  Y 

MOTION-PICTURE  CAMERA  CO.,  5 West  14th  St.,  New  York 


Ernemann  Cameras 

are  not  called  to  the  front 

We  can  meet  any  demand. 

Buy  your  camera  now. 

Ask  your  dealer,  he  will  sell  you  Ernemann 
Cameras. 

The  best  to  be  had. 

Have  your  choice  from  75  models  of  Quality 
to  suit  every  pocketbook. 

From  $2.75  up  to  $250.00 


Those  who  see  Ernemann  Cameras  admire  them ; those  who 
own  them  are  to  be  admired 


eRnemnn-pROTO-Kino-iuoRKS 


163  West  48th  Street 


new-yoRK 


163  West  48th  Street 


When  Ordering-  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


2 Camera  Books 


FREE!! 

Amateur  photographers ! Here  are  two  valuable 
pamphlets  for  you.  Put  your  name  and  address  on  the 
coupon  below — no  obligation  whatever— and  get  our  camera 
book  and  a copy  of  the  Ingento  Photo  News,  a regular  mag- 
azine at  25  cents  subscription  price,  sent  free  on  this  offer. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  buying  a camera  and  want  to 
learn  how  to  make  good  pictures  quickly  and  easily, 
how  to  get  results  surely,  how  to  focus,  how  to  make 
time  exposures,  how  to  judge  light  effects;  then  read  the 
Ingento  Photo  News.  We  send  a copy  free  to  advertise 

The  Newest 


Latest  Invention  in  Cameras 

The  new  Ingento  camera  will  give  you  for  the  same 
money  vastly  superior  results.  Equipped  with  the  new 
type  genuine  acutic  lens,  flexible  wire  release,  reversible 
finder.genuine  leather  bellows  and  automatic  focusing  lock. 

and  we  ship  you 
f great  Ingento 

camera  for  per- 
sonal  examination. 


Balance  payable  only  if  satis- 
fied. Cub  cameras  at  $3.00 
and  $5.00.  Ingentos,  $10.00  and 
up.  We  prefer  to  sell,  in  all 

cases,  through  our  dealer,  but  — - 

will  ship  direct  where  we  have  no  dealer.  You  risk  nothing. 
You  pay  us  nothing  unless  you  are  absolutely  satisfied. 

Films  Developed  FREE 


On  this  special  offer  we  also  criticize  your 
Burke  & James,  Inc.  \ w°rk  and  teach  you.  all  without  charge. 

240-252  East  Ontario  Street  \ Write  for  the  two 

Chicago,  ill.  Camera  Books 

Gentlemen  -.  — Without  \ A postal  card  or  just  your  name 
send  me  free  your  Camera  \ and  address  on  this  coupon. 
Book  and  free  copy  of  the  \ without  any  letter,  will  do.  We 
Ingento  Photo  News,  with  V stmd  these  books  free  to  adver- 
instructions  to  amateur  pho-  \ tise  our  new  Ingentos. 

tographera  * BURKE  & JAMES,  InC. 

Established  16  years  as 
♦ manufacturers  of  the 

Name highest  grade  camera 

**  supplies.  Nowmanufac - 
\ turers  of  the  world's 
\ newest , best  camera. 

Address V D«pt.  4046 

♦,  240-252  E.  Ontario  St. 

*«  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Dealer’s  Name ................ 


mi mil I I Ill Ill 

| You  do  not  need  a Bulky  Outfit  | 
for  High-Speed  Work 


^ Taken  with  Goerz  Ango 

| IN  CONVENIENCE  AND  EFFICIENCY  THE  | 

! GOERZ ! 

I AN<>0  ! 

CANNOT  BE  EXCELLED 

§j  IF  YOU  want  an  out-door  camera  equal  to  every 
M I emergency,  you  should  consider  the  merits  of  the  |= 
E ANGO  before  buying  a more  complicated  and  bulky  i| 
s camera.  Its  unique  type  of  construction  affords  the  §| 
M greatest  strength  and  rigidity.  It  has  a perfectly  corrected  ^ 
|e  GOERZ  LENS  and  a focal-plane  shutter.  In  short,  it  §| 
^ has  the  same  range  of  usefulness  as  the  best  reflecting-  || 
M cameras,  with  less  than  half  their  bulk. 


M For  a full  description  of  the  ANGO  or  a catalog  of  Goerz  M 
H Lenses  and  Cameras,  apply  to  your  regular  dealer  or  write  = 
= direct  to 


| C.  P.  GOERZ  AMERICAN  OPTICAL  CO.  | 

i Office  and  Factory  : 323%  E.  34th  Street,  New  York  j§ 

Dealers’  Distributing  Agents  west  of  Ohio: 

Burke  & James,  Inc.,  Chicago,  111. 

liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^Hiiiifliiiiiiiiiiiiim 


Photo-Era  the  Blue-Book  of  Photographic  Advertising 


BOOK-REVIEWS 

Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others 
our  readers  may  desire,  will  be  furnished  by  us  at 
the  lowest  market-prices. 


Our  Greatest  Mountain  and  Alpine  Regions  of 
Wonder.  By  A.  H.  Barnes.  66  illustrations,  9 in 
full  color.  Quarto.  Paper,  75  cents ; postage,  7 cents. 
A.  H.  Barnes,  Parkland,  Wash. 

Relatively  few  Americans  realize  the  grandeur  of  the 
peaks  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  of  Washington,  in 
height,  glaciers  and  majestic  appearance  comparing 
favorably  with  anything  Europe  has  to  olfer.  Thanks 
to  several  photographers,  however,  we  are  all  beginning 
to  realize  that  there  really  is  something  to  the  “See 
America  First”  idea  after  all.  Notable  among  them, 
Mr.  A.  H.  Barnes  in  this  book  tells  us,  as  only  good 
pictures  can,  of  the  wonderful  beauties  of  Tacoma,  more 
publicly  known  as  Mt.  Rainier,  the  monarch  of  the  Cas- 
cades. His  illustrations  are  of  technical  and  art  excel- 
lence, splendidly  reproduced  and  printed,  and  the 
accompanying  text  gives  all  the  interesting  associated 
facts.  Something  of  the  character  of  the  material  may 
be  seen  in  the  article  by  Mr.  Barnes  in  Photo-Era  for 
September.  As  a souvenir  this  is  a rare  volume. 

The  Lurf.  of  the  Camera.  By  Charles  S.  Olcott. 
Profusely  illustrated  from  photographs  by  the  author. 
8vo.  300  pages.  Cloth,  $1.50.  Boston  and  New 
York,  U S.  A.  : Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1914. 

Readers  of  Photo-Era  will  remember  the  admirable 
article,  “ The  Art  of  Book-Illustrating,”  by  Charles  S. 
Olcott,  which  was  printed  in  this  magazine  of  November, 
1913.  Together  with  its  photographic  illustrations,  it 
gives  one  an  excellent  idea  of  the  literary  and  technical 
abilities  of  Mr.  Olcott  as  reflected  in  his  “ Lure  of  the 
Camera.”  In  his  work  the  author  describes  with  pen 
and  camera  his  visits  to  the  homes  of  certain  distin- 
guished authors  or  the  scenes  of  their  writings,  and  to 
various  places  of  historic  interest  or  natural  beauty. 
His  knowledge  of  the  great  authors  is  ample,  his  love  of 
nature  abounding,  and  his  choice  of  pictorial  illustrations 
judicious.  This  rare  combination  of  desirable  qualities 
has  enabled  Mr.  Olcott  to  prepare  a book  of  unusual 
interest,  value  and  charm.  Every  one  will  be  interested 
and  entertained  by  Mr.  Olcott’s  graphic  descriptions  of 
such  places  as  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  though  the  home 
of  Celia  Thaxter  was  destroyed  by  fire  early  in  Septem- 
ber ; Concord  and  Salem,  inseparably  connected  with 
Hawthorne.  Emerson  and  Alcott;  the  country  of  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward,  Wordsworth,  George  Eliot,  Scott  and 
Burns  ; the  Italian  Lakes ; the  Yellowstone  ; the  Grand 
Canon  of  Arizona,  and  the  personality  and  home-life  of 
John  Burroughs.  The  fact  that  the  work  is  issued  by 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company  is  another  recommendation, 
if  it  were  needed. 

Minutes  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.  Convention 

The  volume  containing  the  stenographic  record  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  thirty-fourth  annual  convention 
of  the  Photographers’  Association  of  America,  at 
Atlanta,  is  at  hand.  Although  not  bound  in  boards  it 
is  a worthy  successor  to  the  minutes  of  1913,  pleasingly 
arranged  and  excellently  printed.  The  engravings,  in  a 
few  instances,  we  believe,  are  even  better  than  the  origi- 
nals hung  at  Atlanta. 


Photographers’  Association  of  New  England 

The  sixteenth  annual  convention  of  this  body,  to  be 
held  in  Copley  Hall,  Boston,  October  13,  14,  15,  de- 
serves the  support  of  every  photographer  in  New 
England.  Plans  have  been  make  to  provide  instruction 
and  entertainment  of  exceptional  worth  at  the  modest 
membership  fee  of  $2.00,  *1.00  payable  annually  and 
$1.00  when  attending  the  convention.  Employees  pay 
only  a total  of  $1.00. 

So  few  New  Englanders  went  to  the  National  Con- 
vention at  Atlanta  that  a large  attendance  is  anticipated 
in  Boston.  Come  yourself  that  the  officers’  hopes 
may  be  realized  and  their  labors  rewarded.  It  will 
broaden  your  outlook,  improve  your  work,  and  refresh 
your  mind.  Particulars  may  be  had  of  George  H.  Hast- 
ings, Secy.,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

Autumnal  Color-Photography 

As  we  passed  through  some  of  the  wooded  districts 
of  New  England,  on  the  closing  days  of  August,  we 
noticed  occasional  dashes  of  brilliant  color,  presaging 
an  early  season  of  gorgeous  autumnal  coloring.  Cam- 
erists  who  have  yet  to  know  the  pleasurable  satisfaction 
to  perpetuate  on  color-plates  some  of  these  magnificent 
chromatic  outbursts  of  nature,  should  hasten  to  supply 
themselves  with  Autochrome  or  Paget  color-plates. 

A Graceful  Tribute 

The  spirit  which  moves  an  artist,  workman  or  author 
to  comment  favorably  upon  the  product  of  another  is 
always  admirable.  Not  infrequently  the  winner  of  a 
prize  in  Photo-Era  competitions  will  be  so  captivated 
by  the  merit  of  the  work  of  a fellow-winner  as  to  ex- 
press his  admiration  in  a letter  to  the  Editor.  An 
instance  of  this  generous  attitude  of  one  artist-photo- 
grapher towards  another  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
letter  from  W.  H.  Spiller,  an  accomplished  craftsman 
and  writer  : 

Dear  Mr.  French:  Please  express  to  Mrs.  Fannie  T. 
Cassidy  my  great  appreciation  of  the  first-prize  winner 
— “The  Master-Painter.”  It  is  beautiful. 

I have  studied  this  fascinating  picture  until  I almost 
want  to  chide  you  for  not  saying  more  about  it,  yourself, 
in  “ Our  Illustrations.”  The  picture  is  very  simple; 
therein  lies  the  charm.  It  is  devoid  of  detail.  Here  is 
mystery.  What,  possibly,  can  the  dark  shadows  hold  ? 
The  flowers  are  reaching  toward  the  glorious  sunlight 
like  some  poor,  imprisoned  thing.  Sentiment  would 
cause  one  to  extend  pity,  and  immediately  a new  thought 
comes  uppermost  in  the  mind  — that  the  wonderful, 
vibrating  sunlight  is  playing  a merry  dance  around  the 
beautiful  flowers.  Kissing,  tantalizing  sunlight  — a 
bounding,  living  thing  ! It  is  a picture  of  which  one  does 
not  tire. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Wm.  H.  Spiller. 

Enough  Back  Numbers 

In  reply  to  our  request,  printed  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember Photo-Era,  our  friends  were  prompt  to  supply 
our  needs  for  back  numbers  of  Photo-Era.  Having 
thus  received  many  more  than  we  are  likely  to  use,  we 
shall  be  unable  to  accept,  in  exchange  for  subscriptions, 
back  numbers  after  September  25,  1914,  except  such  as 
may  be  advertised  for  in  future  issues. 

To  create  a common-place  is  to  have  genius.  — 
Charles  Baudelaire. 
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WITH  THE  TRADE 


Increased  Prices  of  Photographic  Material 

That  many  purveyors  of  commodities,  whether  do- 
mestic or  foreign,  would  take  advantage  of  the  present 
European  war  and  inflate  prices,  was  to  be  expected. 
There  are  always  people  who  in  any  untoward  circum- 
stances follow  their  natural  instincts  of  greed.  It  is 
well  for  the  defenseless  consumer  to  make  a note  of 
such  avaricious  purveyors  and,  when  normal  conditions 
return,  adjust  his  patronage  accordingly.  The  scrupu- 
lous and  far-sighted  dealer  will  sell  his  stock  of  a scarce 
commodity  at  the  regular  price  until  it  is  exhausted. 
He  regards  it  as  unfair  to  charge  an  advanced  price  for 
it,  merely  because  of  its  scarcity  or  his  inability  to  ob- 
tain more  of  it ; although  if  he  pay  an  increase  on  his 
next  supply,  he  is  perfectly  justified  to  charge  more  in 
proportion.  Cornering  the  market  on  an  article  — 
food-stuff  or  finished  product  — and  selling  on  an  arti- 
ficial rise,  may  be  considered  a brilliant  business-stroke 
by  some  people,  but  a contemptible  performance  by 
others.  It  depends  on  the  viewpoint.  That  there  is 
some  justification  for  controlling  the  sale  of  an  article 
of  which  there  is  a shortage,  so  that  it  may  be  distrib- 
uted prudently,  must  be  admitted ; but  it  ought  to  be 
accomplished  without  increasing  the  sales-price. 

As  regards  photographic  chemicals,  it  may  not  have 
occurred  to  some  photographers  to  resort  to  their  former 
standbys  — eikonogen,  amidol,  etc.,  of  which  small 
stocks  may  be  found  on  the  dealers’  shelves,  pushed 
back  years  ago  to  make  room  for  more  popular  prod- 
ucts. Now  is  the  time  to  investigate.  An  old,  dis- 
carded friend  may  prove  his  worth  anew. 

European-Developed  Tourists’  Films 

American  photo-finishers  are  accustomed  to  receive 
a large  volume  of  business  from  tourists  returning  from 
Europe  in  the  fall.  Most  of  these  visitors  to  foreign 
lands  are  so  hurried  in  their  movements  that  they  find 
it  easier  to  entrust  their  exposed  films  to  some  trust- 
worthy photo-finisher  at  home  rather  than  risk  them  at 
a place,  during  their  travels,  where  they  are  accorded 
but  indifferent  attention.  On  account  of  the  European 
war,  American  tourists  have  been  delayed  on  their 
homeward  journey,  generally  in  some  of  the  large  cities, 
particularly  London,  where  many  of  them  found  it 
desirable  to  have  their  films  developed  and  printed. 
Nevertheless,  the  photo-finishing  departments  of  such 
large  photo-supply  firms  as  Robey-French  Company  and 
Pinkham  & Smith  Co.,  of  Boston,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Obrig 
Camera  Company  and  Gloeckner  & Newby  Co.,  of  New 
York  City,  are  exceptionally  busy,  their  patrons  being 
largely  regular  vacationists,  local  visitors  and  returned 
American  tourists. 

Clarence  H.  White  School  of  Photography 

It  has  long  been  well  known  by  readers  of  this  maga- 
zine that  this  is  America’s  leading  institution  devoted  to 
pictorial  photography.  That  prospective  students  may 
know  full  particulars  of  the  school,  an  attractive  cata- 
log has  been  issued  describing  the  building  and  equip- 
ment, the  personnel  of  the  instructors,  lecturers  and 
advisory  board,  the  character  of  the  instruction  and  the 
terms  of  admission.  A copy  will  be  sent  upon  request 
to  Clarence  H.  White,  230  East  11th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Ansco  Hopeful 

Mr.  A.  C.  Lamoutte,  of  Ansco  Company,  in  a recent 
letter  expresses  the  optimistic  outlook  of  his  firm.  He 
writes : “ In  spite  of  the  situation  created  by  the  Euro- 
pean war,  we  are  not  curtailing  our  production  or  our 
advertising.  We  will  simply  stand  pat  and  continue  to 
do  business  as  heretofore.  We  are  very  hopeful  and  feel 
quite  confident  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  go  on 
half  time  or  lay  off  any  salesmen.” 

The  New  Pixie  Cameras 

Any  one  who  may  desire  a compact  folding  roll-film 
camera  at  a moderate  price  should  get  acquainted  with 
the  1A  Pixie  camera,  pocket  edition,  at  $10.  It  meas- 
ures 8%  x 2>\'o  x 2 inches,  takes  a picture  214  x 4% 
inches,  and  embodies  several  desirable  features  as  fol- 
lows : has  a high-class  Rapid  Rectilinear  lens  ; T.  I.  B. 
shutter,  with  antinous  release  ; vertical  and  horizontal 
supports  for  time-exposure ; two  tripod-sockets,  and 
focus  conveniently  adjusted  to  8,  25  and  100  feet.  Load- 
ing a Pixie  is  very  simple  and  accomplished  by  simply 
drawing  a slide  and  dropping  in  and  adjusting  the  film- 
cartridge  in  the  usual  way.  The  remarkably  low  price 
for  so  excellent  an  equipment  should  induce  every  one 
interested  to  communicate  with  the  makers,  Gundlach- 
Manhattan  Optical  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Rodenstock  Lenses 

W.  J.  Lafbury  Company,  the  American  agents  of 
the  well-known  Rodenstock  lenses,  made  in  Munich, 
Bavaria,  have  shown  the  right  spirit  during  the  present 
war  crisis.  They  believe  in  the  spirit  of  optimism  and 
good  cheer,  and,  although  they  have  not  on  hand 
enough  lenses  to  last  for  a relatively  unreasonable 
length  of  time,  they  desire  to  maintain  a proper  degree 
of  publicity  on  behalf  of  the  excellent  lenses  which  they 
are  privileged  to  handle  in  this  country.  In  view  of 
this  firm’s  admirable  foresight  and  praiseworthy  busi- 
ness-methods, and  the  fact  that  it  represents  an  old  and 
distinguished  German  optical  house,  we  are  pleased  to 
invite  the  attention  of  all  serious  workers  — amateurs 
and  professionals  — to  the  high  optical  efficiency  of  the 
Rodenstock  lenses,  which  are  made  in  several  series  to 
meet  every  demand  for  strictly  high-class  photographic 
work.  A postcard  addressed  to  W.  J.  Lafbury  Com- 
pany, 305  N.  Fifth  Avenue,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A.,  will 
bring  a copy  of  the  Rodenstock  illustrated  price-list. 

The  Bausch  & Lomb  Catalog 

This  booklet  of  photographic  lenses,  one  of  the  most 
attractive  publications  issued  by  this  company,  forms  a 
welcome  addition  to  our  reference  library.  It  contains 
a wealth  of  scientific  material  and  definite  suggestions 
on  the  selection  of  a lens.  Each  important  branch  of 
photography  is  separately  considered,  and  the  reasons 
given  why  a certain  lens  in  the  Bausch  & Lomb  line 
best  meets  the  requirements.  Seventy-one  excellent 
reproductions  show  the  superb  work  of  the  high-grade 
Tessar  and  Protar  lenses,  shutters  and  other  accessories. 
A copy  of  this  valuable  publication  may  be  had  upon 
application  to  the  Bausch  & Lomb  Optical  Co.,  622  St. 
Paul  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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For  the 


NO  WAR 

PRICES  WITH  US 

Prices  on  the  following  -well-known  A.ct'H.  Spe- 
cialties remain  the  same.  Xo  advances  have  or 
will  be  made  until  the  supply  is  completely  ex- 
hausted. To  prevent  delay,  however,  we  advise 
immediate  placement  of  orders. 

The  A.  & H.  Brand  of  Marion  & Co.'s  Record  Plates 
(500  H.  & D.)  “ Fastest  on  Earth  ” 

The  Brilliant  (350  H.  & D.)  The  P.  S.  (250  H.  & D.) 
Sample  dozen  sent  postage-prepaid  on  receipt  of 
currency  or  stamps 

HYPONO  — The  eight-minute  Hypo-Eliminator 
The  Soho  Reflex  Camera 

Newman  & Guardia  Cameras 

Adams  & Co.  Cameras 

Butcher  & Sons  Cameras 
A limited  quantity  of  Carbines  and  Popular  Pressman 
Sanger  & Sheppard  Graduated  Filters 
Panchroma  Flash-Powder  and  Screens  for 
Autochromes 

Newman  & Sinclair  Motion-Picture  Cameras 
Prestwich  Motion-Picture  Cameras 
Empire  Motion-Picture  Cameras 
Urban  Motion-Picture  Cameras 
Pathescope  Motion-Picture  Cameras 
Motion-Picture  Tripods 


Allison  & Hadaway 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of  Photographic  Specialties 

235  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


Press  - Photographer 

The 

Imperial  Flashlight 
Plates 

meet  never-failing  approval 
wherever  tried.  Ultra  rapid, 
fine  grained,  they  produce 
negatives  of  wonderful  gra- 
dation and  printing- qualities 


The  “SMITH”  Lens 

“ Soft-Focus  Semi-Achromat” 

SERIES  I 

The  ideal  lens  for 

“ Pictorial  Landscape-Photography  ” 

For  the  serious  worker  who  strives  to  “convey 
a mood  rather  than  impart  local  information.” 
. . . With  this  lens,  photography  loses  its  soulless 
and  mechanical  literalness  and  becomes  truly  a 
means  of  personal  expression. 

SERIES  II  and  III 

“ Doublet  Form  of  Semi-Achromat  ” 

giving  finer  drawing ; always  soft  and  never 
“ hard  ” and  “wiry.” 

Write  for  circulars  of  Semi-Achromat 

PINKHAM  & SMITH  COMPANY 

Two  \ 288-290  Boylston  Street  ) Boston 
stores  ( 13y2  Bromfield  Street  ) Mass. 


STANDARD  LIST-PRICE 


Press  Bromide 
Paper 

Particularly  adapted  to  reproduc- 
tions and  newspaper-work 

These  Plates  and  Papers  are  uni- 
versally adopted  by  all  New  York 
Dailies  and  Illustrated  Weeklies 

AT  YOUR  DEALER’S 

Samples  Direct  FREE 

G.  GENNERT 

24-26  East  13th  Street  - New  York 
320  S.  Wabash  Avenue  - Chicago 

682  Mission  Street  - San  Francisco 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Thirty  Cents  per  Agate  Line.  Minimum  Four  Lines.  MONEY  MUST  ACCOMPANY 
ALL  ORDERS.  Forms  Close  the  Fifth  of  Each  Month  Preceding  the  Date  of  Issue 

PHOTO-ERA,  383  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON 


BOOKS 


FOR  SALE 


BIND  PHOTO-ERA  YOURSELF  with  a Big  Ben  Binder,  the 
simplest  binder  made.  If  you  bind  your  magazines  every  month 
upon  receiving  them,  they  will  not  be  lost  or  mutilated.  You 
can  always  find  what  you  want  quickly.  Price  $1.00  net, 
postpaid. 


THE  WELLCOME  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXPOSURE=REC= 
ORD  AND  DIARY,  1914.  A complete  manual  of  all  printing- 
processes,  developing,  intensifying,  reducing,  etc.  Full  and 
extremely  helpful  treatise  on  exposure  in  all  conditions,  includ- 
ing photography  at  night,  interiors,  copying  and  enlarging.  The 
exposure-calculator  makes  failure  impossible.  Postpaid  for  50 
cents.  Photo-Era,  383  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE 


No.  3 FOLDING  POCKET  KODAK,  lib  Tessar  Lens,  Com- 
pound  Shutter,  Combination-Back,  3 double  Plateholders,  Carry- 
ing-Case, Metal  Tripod,  Kodak  Daylight  Developing-Tank  314- 
inch.  Almost  new  and  in  perfect  condition,  $45.00  cash.  Cost 
me  $80.50.  Joseph  Kempston,  4201  Jefferson  Ave.,  Sioux  City, 
Iowa. 


PROSPEROUS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MANUFACTURING- 
BUSINESS.  Owner  has  other  and  more  important  interests 
requiring  his  undivided  attention.  Address  replies  to  S.  T.  A., 
care  Photo-Era. 


5x7  CENTURY  VIEW=CAMERA  ; Cooke  AnastigmatLens, 
Series  IY,  F/5.G;  Optimo  shutter;  9 plateholders;  G kits;  tripod, 
carrying- case  and  5x7  Eastman  plate  developing-tank.  This  is 
a new  outfit  which  has  been  used  but  a few  times.  Very  com- 
plete and  in  excellent  condition.  Address  Arthur  M.  Marsh, 
Glastonbury,  Conn. 


PHOTO=ERA  ARTIST=MOUNTS  in  various  colors  and  tex- 
tures, 24  sheets  in  a portfolio  10  x 12*4  inches  sent  for  35  cents 
postpaid.  Detailed  description  in  September  Photo-Era. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


REQUESTS  for  Positions  as  Salesmen,  Operators,  etc.; 
also  studios,  photographic  apparatus,  etc.,  for  sale  or  exchange, 
cannot  be  advertised  in  Photo-Era,  unless  accompanied  by  con- 
vincing proofs  of  the  ability , character  and  business-integrity  of 
advertisers  unknown  to  the  publisher. 


POLYGON  CAMERAS 

With  Rietzschel  Double  Anastigmats 
Miniature  size  to  5 x 7 size  from  $17.00  up 

MEYER  CAMERA  & INSTRUMENT  CO.,  INC. 

18  West  27th  Street  New  York  City 


LrrJ'L 


Up 


A CAMERA  THAT  HAS  SET  A NEW  STANDARD  IN 
REFLECTING  CAMERAS 

Has  a silent  acting  mirror,  actual  speed  indications,  revolving  back, 
long  bellows,  rising  front,  sun  shade,  and  many  other  essential  |l 
features  found  in  no  other  reflex.  Made  in  four  sizes. 

Write  for  the  IPSCO  Catalogue 

-c  u ufico: 


• PHOTO  - SALES- C ORPOICATION  - 

n 235  Fifth  Avenue  - -New  York^  — Z£J 


photo-era  guaranty 

PHOTO-ERA  guarantees  the  trustworthiness  of  every  advertisement  which 
appears  in  its  pages.  Our  object  is  to  secure  only  such  advertisers  who  will  accord 
honorable  treatment  to  every  subscriber.  We  exercise  the  greatest  care  in  accepting 
advertisements  and  publish  none  which  has  not  been  proved  desirable  by  the  most 
searching  investigation.  Thus  in  patronizing  such  advertisers,  our  subscribers  protect 
themselves. 

If,  despite  our  precautions,  the  improbable  should  occur  and  a subscriber  be  sub- 
jected to  unfair  or  dishonest  treatment,  we  will  do  our  utmost  to  effect  a satisfactory 
adjustment,  provided  that,  in  answering  the  advertisement,  PHOTO-ERA  was  men- 
tioned in  writing  as  the  medium  in  which  it  was  seen.  The  complaint,  however,  must 
be  made  to  us  within  the  month  for  which  the  issue  containing  the  advertisement 
was  dated.  WILFRED  A.  FRENCH,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


Photo-Era  the  Blue-Book  of  Photographic  Advertising 


THE  PHOTO-ERA  “BLUE-LIST” 


Reliable  Dealers  in  Your  City 


“YOU  WILL  NEVER  KNOW” 

What  fine  work  you  are  capable  of  making  until  you  have 
a good,  fast  anastigmat  lens.  We  have  some  excep- 
tional bargains  in  high-grade  lenses,  second-hand  but  in 
perfect  condition  and  guaranteed.  Send  for  Lens  Bargain- 
List.  Largest  photographic  stock  in  the  East. 

ROBEY-FRENCH  CO.,  34  Bromfield  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

WAR-PRICES  (NOT) 

$12.50  $12.50  $12.50 

New  6VL*  x 8*2  No.  1 Century  View  Camera,  former  price  $22.00. 
No  more  at  this  price  after  this  sale  has  been  discontinued.  Price 
includes  one  Holder,  Extension-Bed  and  Case.  Extra  holders 
$ 1 .00  each. 

WILLOUGHBY,  OF  COURSE  810  Broadway,  NewYork 

QUALITY  - ENLARGEMENTS 

Roll-films  developed,  10  cents  per  roll.  Six-exposure 
rolls  developed,  with  one  print  from  each,  25  cents. 
Price-list  on  request.  Sample  prints,  1 0 cents 

T.  HAROLD  KNIGHT  (Dept.  I)  Racine,  Wis. 

CLARENCE  H.  WHITE 
SCHOOL  OF 

MODERN  PHOTOGRAPHY 

For  information  address 

Clarence  H.  White,  230  East  11th  Street,  N.  Y.  City 

SECOND-HAND  LENSES 

ALL  MAKES  AND  SIZES 

Work  just  as  well  as  new  ones.  Send  for  our  bargain-list 

St.  L^uis-Hyatt  Photo-Supply  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

GRAFLEX  and  KODAK  HEADQUARTERS 

Always  a few  used  or  shelf-worn  cameras  on  hand  at  very 
attractive  prices.  Bargain-List  No.  32  now  ready.  Send 
in  your  name. 

OBRIG  CAMERA  CO. 

A.  C.Wilmerding  147  Fulton  St.,  N.Y.  W.  E.Wilmerding 

WRIGHT,  spuhp°pL°es  RACINE,  WIS. 

Will  save  money  on  your  new  camera  and 
take  your  old  one  in  exchange 

Here  are  a few  bargains — all  nice  condition 
Auto  Graflex,  3i  x 4i,  Cooke  F/5.6  lens,  case,  adapter  $75 
Century  Grand  Sr.  Spec.  5/7,  case,  6 holders,  also 
extra  Auto  Graflex  Rev.  back  focal  plane  shutter, 

no  lens  35 

5x7  Velostigmat,  Series  2,  F/4.5,  bbl.  mt 32 

5x7  Tumer-Reich,  Series  2,  Optimo  shutter 38 

3i  x Velostigmat,  Multispeed  O shutter 35 

5x8  Zeiss  Protar,  Series  4,  wide  angle,  bbl.  mt.  • . . 16 

Korona  & Seneca  catalogs  5 cents,  bargain-list  free 

DON’T  BOTHER  WITH  SCALES 

BUY  SCALOIDS 

These  convenient  developer  tablets  are  accurately 
weighed  for  you  by  Johnson  & Sons.  Just  drop  a pair 
into  the  required  amount  of  water,  crush  them  with  a 
rod,  stir,  and  you  have  a fresh,  active  solution. 

Sample  box  of  Amidol  or  M.-Q.  to  make  40  to  80  ounces  of 
solution  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  35  cents. 

Manufactured  by  JOHNSON  & SONS,  England 

Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States 

Ralph  Harris  & Co.,  26-30  Bromfield  St.,  Boston 
New  York  Salesroom,  108  Fulton  Street 

ILEX  ANASTIGMAT  F.6-3  and  ILEX  UNIVERSAL  SHUTTER 

The  fastest  Automatic  Shutter  on  the  Market,  with  all  the  famous 
ILEX  Features.  The  favorite  for  small  and  Compact  Cameras. 


3>/4  X 41/4  $23.00  - 3'/4  X 5%  $25.00 


ILEX  OPTICAL  COMPANY 


564  Ilex  Circle  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

All  Dealers  handle  ILEX  Goods 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


Learn  a Paying  Profession 

that  assures  you  a good  income  and  position  for  life.  For 
twenty  years  we  have  successfully  taught 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photo-Engraving  and  Three-Color  Work 
Our  graduates  earn  $20  to  $50  a week.  We  assist  them  to 
secure  these  positions.  Learn  how  you  can  become  suc- 
cessful. Terms  easy.  Living  inexpensive.  Write  for  cata- 
logue— NOW! 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
910  Wabash  Avenue,  Effingham,  Illinois 


Higgins’ 

Are  the  Finest  and  Best  Inks 
and  Adhesives 


Drawing-Inks 
Eternal  Writing-Ink 
Engrossing-Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo-Mounter  Paste 
Drawing-Board  Paste 
Liquid  Paste 
I Office  Paste 
\ Vegetable  Glue,  Etc. 

Emancipate  yourself  from  the  use  of  corrosive  and 
ill-smelling  inks  and  adhesives,  and  adopt  the 
, Higgins’ Inks  and  Adhesives.  They  will  be 

a revelation  to  you,  they  are  so  sweet,  clean  and 
l6G  ,ln:  well  put  up,  and  withal  so  efficient. 

At  Dealers'  Generally 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  & CO. 

Manufacturers 

271  Ninth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Branches : Chicago,  London 


PHOTOGRAPHS  WANTED 

First-Class  Landscapes  and  Marines 

Will  pay  $5.00  and  upward,  but  want  only 
unusual  and  distinctive  compositions. 
COULD  USE  GOOD  COLONIAL  SUBJECTS, 
INTERIOR  AND  EXTERIOR 

Send  finished  prints  only.  All  photographs  not  accepted 
will  be  returned  immediately. 

M.  T.  SHEAHAN 

286  CONGRESS  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


LEARN  PHOTOGRAPHY 

and  earn  $20  to  $50  or  more  weekly  as  a motion-picture 
photographer,  studio-operator,  newspaper-  or  war-photo- 
graplier,  official  government-photographer,  or  start  a 
business  of  your  own  practically  without  capital. 

Full  Course,  $100  to  $150,  on  Easy  Terms 

35  to  50  positions  are  advertised  every  week  in  one  New 
York  newspaper.  The  field  is  unlimited.  We  teach  you 
in  1 to  3 months  thoroughly.  Practical  demonstrations — 
no  book-study.  Men  or  women. 

Tuition  by  Mail.  Amateur  Course,  $25.00 

Call  or  write 

New  York  Institute  of  Photography 

1269  Broadway,  New  York 

Founded  by  E.  Brunei,  Owner  of  10  Successful  Studios 


High-Grade  Cameras  at  Reasonable  Prices 

We  manufacture  VIEW,  FOLDING  and  BOX  CAMERAS 
AND  PHOTO-ACCESSORIES,  with  the  purpose  that  they 
shall  be  the  best  in  their  respective  classes.  Ask  for  Catalog. 

CONLEY  CAMERA  COMPANY 

507  Main  St.,  Rochester,  Minnesota 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  RESEARCH 

We  are  prepared  to  do  any  kind  of  photographic  research- 
work,  either  chemical,  optical  or  mechanical.  Shutters, 
plates,  and  apparatus  tested  ; formulae,  etc. 

Fees  reasonable 

The  Lovelace  Research  Laboratory,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 


PRINTS  BY 
ELECTRICITY 

VEL0X,  CYK0, 
KRUX0,  ETC., 
PAPERS 


FOR  bV^Xiy,  IN.  AND  SMALLER  NEGATIVES. 


we' 


gHT 


DESIGNERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF  SPECIAL  PRINTING  MACHINERY. 
5930  WEST  ERIE  ST..  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


Insist 


on  ^3 ettin £ 

^Rodenstock 

ANASTIGMAT  LENSES 

W.  J.  lAFBURY  CO. 

305  N.  5 li!  Aye,-  Chicago 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


A Ticklish  Subject 

Nature  in  All  Her  Glory  Dressed 
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Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society 

ANTHONY  GUEST 


AMERICAN  work  and  influence  take  a 
prominent  part  in  the  present  exhibi- 
tion of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society 
at  the  galleries  of  the  Royal  Society  of  British 
Artists,  London.  There  can  he  no  doubt  that 
the  Transatlantic  example  has  captivated  some 
skilful  British  pictorial  workers,  who  have  asso- 
ciated themselves  with  Mr.  A.  L.  Coburn  and 
his  disciples.  They  perhaps  wish  to  protest 
against  conventionality,  and  they  cultivate  a 
high  standard  of  technique  in  addition  to  a vigor 
of  expression  that  usually  takes  effect  in  hold 
experiments  in  composition.  Whether  they  are 
on  the  right  road  or  not,  is  a nice  question.  The 
American  temperament,  in  some  respects  more 
enterprising  and,  perhaps,  less  restrained  than 
the  British,  requires  more  emphatic  and  sur- 


prising methods  of  statement.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  British  character  undoubtedly  reflects 
much  of  the  subdued  color,  delicate  atmosphere, 
and  inspiring  but  not  aggressive  sunlight  with 
which  nature  generally  favors  this  island.  I 
think  that  Nature  is  loved  more  intimately  in 
England  than  in  countries  for  which  she  reserves 
more  of  her  gorgeousness  and  more  of  her  ter- 
rors. It  follows  that  she  must  determine  the 
character  of  British  art,  which,  whether  in  paint- 
ing or  photography,  must  be  deeply  concerned 
with  her  subtleties  of  light  and  atmosphere. 
These  are  the  matters  with  which  American 
boldness  and  invention,  however  enlivening  their 
example,  have  nothing  to  do. 

British  photographers  can  appreciate  the 
vigorous  expression  of  individual  temperament. 
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which,  indeed,  is  an  aim  that  all  pictorial  work- 
ers have  in  view.  But,  though  there  are  marked 
exceptions,  the  American  Invitation  Collection, 
which  has  a room  to  itself,  suggests  not  so  much 
a devotion  to  natural  effects  as  a desire  to  con- 
vert them  into  daring  and  striking  combinations 
of  line  and  mass.  Poetical,  and  otherwise  emo- 
tional, results  may  be  obtained  in  this  way, 
when,  so  to  speak,  the  soul  of  a subject  is  sensed 
and  projected ; but  a fundamental  adherence  to 
truth,  however  generalized  and  simplified,  is  re- 
quired for  the  purpose,  and  it  needs  to  be  the 
kind  of  truth  that  clings  to  the  large  pervading 
influences  of  light  and  atmosphere.  With  their 
aid  line,  which  appertains  to  the  structural  or 
material  side,  acquires  significance ; without 
them,  it  may  degenerate  into  an  empty  pattern. 

Now  in  Mr.  G.  H.  Seeley’s  striking  experi- 


ments no  one  can  fail  to  recognize  the  touch  of 
imagination,  and  one  is  sure  that  he  had  emo- 
tions to  express  and  to  convey  to  others.  The 
“ Landscape,  Winter,”  suggests  that  he  deeply 
felt  the  terrors  of  a wild  scene  with  a turbulent, 
menacing  sky,  and  if  his  sensations  are  not 
shared,  and  merely  remain  to  be  guessed  at,  it 
is  because  he  has  been  content  to  translate  them 
into  vigorous  contrasts  of  light  and  dark  masses, 
without  thinking  of  the  gradations  and  relative 
values  of  tone  that  give  reality  to  near  effects, 
mystery  to  distance,  and  vitality  to  the  whole. 
Hence,  one  sees  the  work  first  as  a pattern,  and 
its  meaning  needs  to  be  deduced  instead  of  mak- 
ing an  irresistible  appeal.  Among  his  figure- 
suhjects,  with  foreheads  cut  hy  the  frames, 
attention  may  he  directed  to  the  “ Nude,”  in 
which  the  figure,  squatting  in  an  ungainly  atti- 
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tude,  has  scarcely  any  head  at  all.  The  main 
intention  of  this  design  seems  to  be  to  show  a 
glimmer  of  light  on  the  flesh  (for  original  and 
astonishing  as  the  treatment  may  he,  I do  not 
perceive  its  decorative  purpose),  and  the  tech- 
nical skill  given  to  the  rendering  may  he  cor- 
dially recognized.  But  the  pearly  quality  of 
such  a light  is  not  happily  represented  in  brown, 
and  I venture  to  suggest  that  this  color  is  a mis- 
take. The  “ Maiden  with  Bowl  ” is  the  best  of 
Mr.  Seeley’s  works,  the  reserved  treatment,  sym- 
pathetically rendered  head,  and  the  broad  shad- 
ows against  which  the  highlight  on  the  howl 
tells  as  an  effective  accent  contribute  to  make 
this  print  pleasant  to  contemplate. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Dickson  shows  some  examples  of 
“ Design  in  Nature,”  with  graceful  overhanging 
boughs  ; but  these  elements  of  design  do  not 
constitute  art — they  are  merely  its  working- 
material.  His  “ Swimmers  ” is  notable  for  the 
spirited  movement  of  three  nude  figures  in  a 
triangular  group.  To  make  the  forced  brightness 
of  the  flesh-tones  tell  against  the  exaggerated 
darkness  of  the  rock,  is  no  great  achievement ; 
to  find  the  subtle  nuances  of  flesh  in  open  air, 
and  to  place  the  highest  light  appropriately, 
would  have  been  better  worth  doing. 

I must  express  appreciation  of  Mr.  Clarence 
H.  White’s  “ The  Model,”  in  which  the  figure 
tells  dreamily  against  the  light  that  filters 
through  the  Venetian  blinds,  dimly  illuminating 
the  scene.  The  artistic  reticence  of  this  print 
makes  it  the  more  surprising  to  find  a nude 
“ Mother  and  Baby  ” a little  farther  on  in  the 
full  light  of  a window.  The  commonplace  set- 
ting causes  a sense  of  intrusion,  and  the  rec- 
tangular line  of  the  uplifted  arm  and  figure 
does  not  make  for  graceful  composition. 

Miss  Amy  Whittemore’s  “ Wood  Nymphs,” 
representing  two  children  among  the  trees,  is 
delicate  and  fanciful,  and  it  is  a pity  that  she 
has  not  subdued  the  spotty  highlights,  and 
selected  the  highest  light  for  use  as  a helpful 
accent.  The  squandering  of  highlights  is  the 
bane  of  photography.  Properly  used,  the  high- 
est light  gives  point  to  the  composition  and  to 
the  main  interest  of  a picture. 

In  Mrs.  Bostwick’s  “ Portrait  of  a Child  ” in 
a window-seat,  the  sunflecks  coming  through 
the  curtains  fall  indiscriminately  on  the  little 
figure,  as  they  would  in  nature  ; but  nature 
is  not  art.  However,  in  this  case  they  come 
happily  enough  to  contribute  to  the  production 
of  a dainty  and  attractive  work. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Macnaughtan’s  “ Top  of  the  Hill  ” 
is  effective,  with  bold  poplars  against  the  stormy 
sunset,  the  work  gaining  force  from  simplicity 
of  treatment. 


The  late  J.  T.  Keiley  in  the  “ Portrait  of  a 
Farmer  ” portrayed  a rugged  type  and  charac- 
teristic head  with  admirable  expressiveness. 

The  nude  figure  of  “ The  Runner,”  by  Mr. 
W.  B.  Dyer,  bends  forward  so  far  that  the 
back  is  quite  horizontal,  and  how  any  one  could 
run  in  this  attitude  is  a puzzle.  His  “ The 
Cloisters  ” represents  a graceful  nude  figure  in 
so  dark  a tone  that  its  original  charm  cannot  be 
appreciated. 

“ Motherless  ” is  perhaps  the  best  of  Mrs. 
Iviisebier’s  prints,  for  the  figure  is  treated  with 
boldness  and  simplicity,  and  the  cap  is  rendered 
prettily,  but  the  landscape  lacks  atmosphere. 

Something  out  of  the  common  is  generally  to 
be  expected  from  Mr.  A.  L.  Coburn,  and  expec- 
tation is  not  disappointed  in  his  forcible  direc- 
tion of  the  imagination  to  the  dizzy  and  intrepid 
adventure  of  exploring  the  clouds,  in  “ The 
Death  Glide  ” and  “The  New  Factor  in  War,” 
where  the  aeroplanes  look  so  small  and  the 
clouds  so  vast  — not  on  account  of  their  relative 
scale  in  the  picture,  but  because  of  the  rigorously 
designed  sky-forms  — are  atmospheric  enough 
to  suggest  magnitude  in  perspective.  Several 
attempts  to  do  justice  to  flying-machines  have 
been  made  by  photographers,  but  none  quite  so 
dramatic  as  these.  By  contrast  Mr.  Coburn’s 
representations  of  a full-rigged  sailing-ship  look 
tame.  They  are  hard  and  detailed,  and  though 
there  are  interesting  curves  and  masses,  particu- 
larly in  the  forms  of  the  sails,  the  vitality  that 
a ship  derives  from  wind  and  water  is  absent. 
These  prints,  however,  exemplify  the  technical 
skill  that  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Coburn’s  work, 
and  also,  indeed,  of  the  American  contributions 
generally. 

Attention  is  due  the  pretty  “ Nude,”  by  Mr. 
Paul  Lewis  Anderson,  in  which  the  model  con- 
templates a statuette  of  Venus.  The  subject  is 
one  for  dainty  handling,  and  suffers  in  anima- 
tion and  piquancy  from  the  dismal  blackness  of 
the  background  and  from  the  strong  highlight 
in  the  bottom  corner,  an  error  so  obvious  that 
it  might  have  been  planned  to  distract  attention 
from  the  main  interest.  It  is  as  if  a tin  whistle 
broke  in  on  the  melody  of  a flute.  Even  the 
independence  of  American  workers  cannot  over- 
come the  importance  of  playing  the  trump-card 
to  advantage,  and  the  trump-card  is  the  strong- 
est accent  — the  highest  light,  the  darkest 
shadow,  or  both  in  combination. 

While  it  is  possible  to  overlook  a tendency 
in  American  work  towards  theatrical  methods, 
among  which  contrasts  of  artificial  violence  are 
much  favored,  it  is  pleasant  to  notice,  here  and 
there,  a refined  perception  of  the  spirit  and  har- 
mony of  nature.  Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitz  provides 
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two  artistic  examples.  The  delicate  piquancy 
of  “ Spring  ” is  expressed  in  the  brightness  of 
childhood  and  bourgeoning  trees,  and  in  the 
atmosphere  that  brings  water  and  other  details 
into  the  pervading  sentiment  of  the  subject ; 
and  by  way  of  contrast  the  bleak  influence  of 
“ Winter,  New  York,”  is  suggested  in  an  at- 
mospheric street-scene.  Mr.  Paul  Lewis  An- 
derson’s “ Sunrise  Across  the  Water.”  with 
snowy  ground  and  a soft,  hazy  tone  through 
which  the  light  is  stealing,  is  also  a truthful 
effect,  and  Mr.  H.  W.  Congdon’s  “Twilight  on 
the  Beach  ” comes  near  to  nature,  with  a good 
atmospheric  sky,  though  art  might  well  have 
stepped  in  to  produce  the  necessary  tone-grada- 
tions in  the  shadows. 

Passing  to  the  Central  Gallery  where  the 
Britisli  pictorial  work  is  shown  together  with  a 


few  German  prints,  that  happily  arrived  before 
war  overwhelmed  the  artistic  intercourse  of  the 
nations,  one  recognizes  that  the  collection  is  of 
unusual  distinction.  Previously  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society  has  been  weak  on  the 
pictorial  side,  though  generally  strong  in  tech- 
nical and  scientific  work.  But  while  the  latter 
this  year  loses  none  of  its  importance,  the  pic- 
torial section  has  made  a great  advance.  The 
average  standard  is  higher,  and  some  distin- 
guished photographers  have  utilized  the  occasion 
for  the  display  of  their  works. 

Moreover,  there  are  several  remarkable  prints 
made  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Coburn  from  the  negatives 
of  that  pioneer  in  artistic  photography,  David 
Octavius  Hill,  and  by  Dr.  Thomas  Keith,  who 
produced  some  picturesque  records  of  Old  Edin- 
burgh about  sixty  years  ago.  Mr.  Coburn  has 
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shown  admirable  judgment  in  his  efforts  to  im- 
part new  vitality  to  those  old  workers,  and  the 
prints,  despite  the  antiquated  fashions  repre- 
sented in  the  portraits  by  D.  0.  Hill,  still  have 
a freshness,  for  the  artistic  arrangement  and 
expressive  quality  that  he  got  into  his  work  are 
independent  of  time.  In  fact,  there  is  still  a 
good  deal  to  he  learned  from  D.  O.  Hill,  whose 
keen  eye  for  individuality,  appreciation  of  tone, 
and  happy  faculty  of  composition  gave  the 
more  distinction  to  his  work  because  they  have 
always  been  expressed  with  a dignified  reserve. 
The  people  he  portrayed  are  seen  through  the 
eyes  of  a genial  and  refined  personality. 

Some  of  Mrs.  Julia  Cameron’s  original  prints 
are  also  full  of  interest  and  suggestion.  “ Sir 
John  Herschel  ” and  “Sir  Joseph  Hooker”  are 
particularly  notable  by  reason  of  her  gift  of 
seeking  and  finding  essential  characteristics  and 
stating  them  with  a directness  that  acquired  force 
from  the  elimination  of  unhelpful  details. 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Read  takes  a leading  place 
among  the  exhibitors.  For  some  time  past  his 


work  has  been  very  notable  on  account  of  its 
temperamental  quality,  skilful  use  of  tone,  and 
technical  excellence.  Now,  it  seems  to  have 
progressed  in  the  direction  of  boldness  and 
originality  of  composition,  a characteristic  of 
the  group  with  which  he  has  become  allied. 
“ A Country-Fair,”  with  its  complicated  ar- 
rangement of  straight  lines  in  combination  with 
the  curve  of  the  circular  “round-about”  booth, 
is  a striking  exemplification  of  his  interest  in 
original  design.  The  result  testifies  to  a mas- 
terly command  of  the  means  at  his  disposal,  and 
has  a fine,  sunny  tone,  obtained  without  the  con- 
trast of  black  shadows,  while  also  showing  a 
regard  for  aerial  perspective.  I am  inclined  to 
think  that  it  might  have  been  still  better.  The 
vertical  post  which  cuts  the  picture  is  not  alto- 
gether an  object  of  beauty,  but  in  its  prominent 
position  it  naturally  takes  the  highest  light. 
Still,  the  effect  of  its  unmitigated  straightness 
might  have  been  modified  by  partly  covering  it 
with  soft  shadow,  and  the  figures,  which  repeat 
the  highest  light,  might  also  have  been  subdued 
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to  a delicate  tone.  This  would  have  left  the 
highest  light  on  the  post  as  a smaller  but  more 
telling  accent,  which  would  have  helped  appro- 
priately to  bring  this  part  of  the  picture  forward 
and  to  have  given  distance  to  the  background. 
Such  alteration  may  not  be  quite  true  to  the 
actual  scene,  but  is  true  to  artistic  requirements 
so  long  as  it  keeps  within  the  range  of  possi- 
bility, as  it  easily  does  ; the  dresses,  for  in- 
stance, might  just  as  well  have  been  colored  as 
white.  As  a sympathetic  rendering  of  natural 
light,  atmosphere  and  color-suggestion,  the 
“ Birches  by  a Mountain  Lake  ” is  unsurpassed 
in  the  show.  The  characteristic  quality  of  the 
bark  and  foliage  of  the  foreground  trees  and 
the  distant  water  are  all  that  can  be  desired. 
It  would,  however,  have  been  better  to  empha- 
size one  of  the  three  stems  ranged  in  front  of 
the  picture  instead  of  giving  them  equal  im- 
portance, particularly  as  the  composition  has  a 
peculiar  and  not  quite  pleasing  effect,  with  the 
three  upright,  but  not  straight,  trunks  against 
the  horizontal  lines  of  the  landscape  and  of  the 
overhanging  foliage  which,  also,  rather  un- 
fortunately ends  in  a line  across  the  picture. 
Perhaps  the  unconventionality  of  the  composi- 
tion appealed  to  the  artist. 

A fine  work  of  original  design  is  Mr.  M. 
Arbuthnot’s  “ The  China  Bowl.”  Ordinarily, 
in  a figure-subject  one  sees  the  head  empha- 
sized, but  here  we  have  the  charming  face  of  a 
young  woman  tenderly  modeled  and  subdued 
in  a quiet  tone,  while  the  bowl,  as  the  most 
central  object,  is  accentuated  as  the  leading 
feature,  and  is  held  up  in  two  hands  at  the  apex 
of  a triangle  formed  by  the  arms  resting  on  the 
elbows.  The  draperies  are  arranged  decora- 
tively,  and  the  general  tone  makes  a quiet 
harmony.  Altogether,  it  is  an  excellent  work, 
and  I doubt  that  Mr.  Arbuthnot  has  done  any- 
thing better.  His  “ Bombadier  Wells  ” is 
treated  with  a degree  of  reticence  that,  while 
scarcely  bringing  out  the  pugilistic  character, 
depicts  an  interesting  head  which,  in  its  quiet 
modeling,  suggests  the  gentler  side  of  the  sitter’s 
individuality,  and  this  impression  is  not  contra- 
dicted by  the  naked  arms  and  chest,  wherein 
their  is  no  emphasis  of  muscle.  It  is  a thought- 
ful portrait,  remarkable  in  genre,  for  what  it 
does  not  say,  and  also  for  the  personal  view 
that  is  taken  of  the  hero’s  individuality.  Still 
there  is  a sharp  outline  against  a heavy,  dark 
background,  preventing  the  further  side  of  the 
figure  from  getting  away  in  aerial  perspective 
and  consequently  diminishing  the  breadth  of 
the  chest.  It  is  curious  how  seldom  photo- 
graphers trouble  themselves  about  atmosphere 
in  a portrait ; yet  this  is  what  gives  depth  to  a 


figure  and  increases  the  sense  of  vitality,  for  a 
human  being  cannot  have  much  appearance  of 
life  without  space  to  move  in  or  air  to  breathe. 
A portraitist  who  has  lately  had  much  success, 
though  his  efforts  previously  were  in  other 
directions,  is  Mr.  Walter  Benington,  whose 
group  of  celebrities,  including  “ Sir  Ernest 
Shackleton,”  “ Sir  Evelyn  Wood”  and  “ Israel 
Zangwill,”  attracts  attention  on  account  of  the 
interesting  individualities  represented  and  the 
cleverness  of  the  work.  The  most  engaging  of 
the  portraits  is  that  of  “Miss  Ellen  Terry,”  whose 
charm  and  animation  live  in  the  memory  of  many 
playgoers.  She  is  now  represented  in  a sym- 
pathetic picture  as  an  elderly  lady  who  retains 
some  of  her  former  fascination  and  much  of  her 
vivacity. 

Mr.  E.  O.  Hopp^  is  also  a highly  successful 
exponent  of  portraiture,  whose  works  have  been 
appreciated  for  qualities  of  tone  and  composi- 
tion as  well  as  characterization.  Better  exam- 
ples have  been  seen  than  those  in  the  present 
exhibition  ; but  “ Mrs.  John  Lavery  ” appears 
in  a picturesque  arrangement,  and  “ H.  V. 
Prosser,  Esq.,”  and  the  child  “ Odette  ” are  in- 
teresting, though  in  the  two  former  there  are 
signs  of  too  much  consciousness  of  the  camera. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  total  absence  of  self- 
consciousness  is  very  notable  in  the  restrained 
and  discriminating  portrait  of  “ Wilfred,  the 
Lute-Player,”  by  Mr.  Furley  Lewis,  the  sitter 
looking  so  absorbed  in  his  instrument  as  to  be 
oblivious  to  all  else.  This  is  the  kind  of  repre- 
sentation that  conveys  a feeling  of  intimacy. 
An  excellent  portrait  of  Ignace  Jan  Paderewski,” 
also  by  Mr.  Lewis,  is  among  other  works  that 
give  distinction  to  the  show. 

On  the  whole  there  has  been  a greater  recent 
advance  in  portraiture  than  in  landscape  among 
British  photographers.  Portraiture  had  a good 
deal  of  way  to  make  up  ; but  it  has  successfully 
emerged  from  the  phase  of  wooden  stiffness  to 
one  that  reveals  the  artist’s  perception  of  an  in- 
dividuality, not  so  much  in  emphasizing  facial 
peculiarities  as  in  appropriateness  of  arrange- 
ment, tone  and  treatment  to  the  spirit  of  the 
subject.  It  is  recognized  that  likeness  consists 
in  something  more  than  superficial  lines  ; that 
the  characteristic  pose  of  the  body  is  an  expres- 
sion of  the  mental  attitude,  and  that  the  use  of 
light  and  shade  has  a deeper  significance  than 
mere  illumination  in  its  aid  to  the  suggestion  of 
temperamental  qualities. 

One  of  the  most  promising  of  the  younger 
division  of  portraitists  is  Mr.  Hugh  Cecil,  who 
kindly  supplies  a print  of  his  discerning  charac- 
ter-study of  “ Barclay  Gammon,  Esq.”  Others, 
to  whom  similar  acknowledgment  is  due,  are 
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Miss  Patricia  Russell,  whose  charming  “ Lloyda 
Fulcher  ” is  notable  tor  its  sympathetic  and 
suggestive  rendering  of  individuality  and  effec- 
tive employment  of  light ; Mrs.  D.  Thomas- 
Peter,  who,  in  “ The  Moonlit  Cave,”  exemplifies 
her  dainty  and  tender  handling  of  nude  child- 
hood; Mr.  W.  O.  Dell,  who,  in  “Father 
Thames,”  gives  a successful  illustration  of  the 
effectiveness  of  simple  treatment  in  combination 
with  atmospheric  tone  and  well-placed  masses, 
and  truthfully  depicts  a characteristic  aspect  of 
the  famous  river  ; Mr.  C.  Mackford  Hamilton, 
the  author  of  one  of  the  best  examples,  “ In  the 
Dock,  Evening,”  of  picturesque  line  and  mass 
associated  with  nice  observation,  and  the  more 
impressive  because  rendered  in  restrained  and 
natural  tone,  and  Mr.  F.  Humpherson.  an  enthu- 
siastic student  of  landscape,  whose  “ Nature  in 
All  Her  Glory  Dressed  ” represents  a typical 
English  scene  in  the  luxury  of  summer,  and 
also  testifies  to  his  close  regard  for  the  light  and 


color  of  Nature.  The  pastoral  atmosphere  of 
this  latter  subject  will  make  a strong  and  lasting 
appeal  to  every  American  who  knows  England. 

Among  the  foreign  contributions,  attention  is 
particularly  due  to  the  work  of  Hugo  Erfurth, 
of  Dresden.  The  contrast  between  British  and 
German  sentiment  and  character  is  curiously 
marked  in  the  photographic  work  of  the  two 
countries.  German  examples  usually  tend 
towards  heaviness  and  massiveness  rather  than 
grace.  They  show  little  love  of  Nature,  but 
often  a sense  of  her  power,  in  which  the  Ger- 
man mind  seems  to  see  a hint  of  menace.  Per- 
haps there  is  something  prophetic  in  this  ! Not 
infrequently  there  is  a subdued  and  melan- 
choly poetry  in  the  work,  and  this  is  a quality 
to  he  noted  in  some  degree  underlying  the 
sober  prettiness  of  Herr  Erfurth’s  landscapes 
with  children  ; while  the  thoughtful  quality 
of  the  portraits  is  not  without  a suggestion  of 
foreboding.  At  the  same  time,  a great  deal  of 
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merit  is  to  be  recognized  in  these  expressions 
of  the  art  of  a country  whose  people,  as  distin- 
guished from  their  rulers,  have  always  had  a 
place  in  British  esteem ; and  if  certain  qualities 
seem  just  now  to  have  a peculiar  significance, 
this  may  be  in  part  attributed  to  circumstances 
that  turn  all  thoughts  in  one  direction. 

Apart  from  the  pictorial  display,  there  are 
other  sections  of  much  interest  in  their  illustra- 
tion of  the  scientific  and  technical  progress  of 
photography.  Various  experiments  have  been 
made  in  color,  and  so  far  as  they  have  a picto- 
rial purpose  they  serve  to  show  that  this  branch 
of  photography  still  lags  far  behind  the  require- 
ments of  art.  In  fact,  color  in  pictorial  work 
is  so  essentially  personal  that  I am  inclined  to 
doubt  whether  through  automatic  means  it  can 
ever  acquire  the  emotional  quality  that  art  de- 
mands. But  the  investigation  of  color-photo- 
graphy, for  its  own  sake  and  as  an  aid  to 
sciences,  is  a most  interesting  enterprise  that 
promises  to  render  rich  results  in  the  future. 


The  uses  of  the  camera  in  astronomy,  radio- 
graphy and  natural  history  are  particularly 
well  represented.  The  Yerkes  Observatory, 
Wisconsin,  the  Mount  Wilson  Observatory 
and  the  Dominion  Observatory,  Ottawa,  send 
important  collections.  Curious  results  of  photo- 
micrography are  illustrated.  Mr.  A.  E.  Baw- 
tree’s  researches  in  respect  to  the  imitation  and 
protection  of  bank-notes  should  be  of  practical 
value,  and  Lieut.  G.  T.  Porter’s  photographs 
from  aeroplanes  forcibly  indicate  the  military 
value  of  this  method  of  recording  natural  fea- 
tures, towns  and  encampments,  in  a country 
through  which  an  army  has  to  pass.  Accurate 
record  by  a human  observer  while  traveling  at 
a great  speed  is  not  to  be  relied  on  with  cer- 
tainty ; but  the  statement  of  the  camera  leaves 
no  room  for  doubt  in  a matter  of  this  kind.  It 
is  only  in  artistic  work,  where  facts  are  not  ev- 
erything and  human  sentiment,  selection  and 
design  require  scope,  that  the  record  of  the  in- 
strument needs  to  be  corrected  and  refined. 
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THE  exhibition  of  the  London  Salon  of 
Photography  is  again  being  held  at  the 
galleries  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Painters 
in  Water-Color,  5a  Pall  JM all  East.  Many  of 
us  were  prepared  for  the  news  that  it  would  be 
abandoned,  for  this  grim  war  and  all  that  it 
entails  has  the  effect  of  filling  our  minds  and 
emptying  our  pockets.  The  plucky  committee, 
however,  has  pushed  it  through  and,  with  laud- 
able public  spirit,  has  decided  that  all  profits 
shall  go  to  the  Prince  of  Wales’  Relief  Fund. 
In  this  policy  of  “ Business  as  Usual,”  the  com- 
mittee is  only  carrying  out  the  traditions  of  the 
Gallery,  for  since  1824  there  have  been  picture- 
exhibitions  in  it  which  were  continued  without 
interruption  all  through  the  Franco-Prussian 
War. 


Luckily  for  the  London  Salon,  a good  many 
of  the  foreign  exhibits  had  already  arrived 
before  war  was  declared,  so  that  it  is  able  to 
maintain  its  international  reputation.  There 
has  been  no  difficulty  over  the  American  work, 
and  the  exhibition  is  well  supported  by  the 
United  States.  A lot  of  the  German  and  Aus- 
trian work  was  known  to  have  been  sent  off,  but 
will  probably  never  be  seen  again. 

A serious  loss  to  the  exhibition  are  the  ex- 
hibits which  M.  Demachy  had  prepared.  To 
have  this  great  French  master  unrepresented  at 
the  Salon  is  almost  an  unknown  thing.  He  and 
the  secretary  have  done  their  best  to  get  some 
prints  through,  even  trying  to  send  them  singly, 
like  a letter  ; but  this  did  not  succeed,  and  parcel- 
post  with  Paris  is  suspended.  M.  C.  Puyo  and 
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Mile.  Laguarde  are  also  greatly  missed.  An 
exhibition  of  examples  of  the  American,  English 
and  German  schools  needs  the  lightness  and 
brilliance  of  the  French  to  give  it  the  charm  of 
variety.  Luckily  some  of  the  Belgian  work 
had  already  arrived,  and  there  are  some  splen- 
did examples  of  Misonne’s  delicate  landscapes  so 
full  of  atmosphere  and  suggestion,  and  so  stimu- 
lating to  the  worker  who  is  beginning  to  think 
our  craft  has  already  reached  its  limits. 

Pierre  Dubreuil’s  exhibits,  from  the  now- 
famous  Lille,  have  also  got  through  safely.  He 
has  always  given  us  something  bizarre,  verging 
even  on  the  audacious  ; but  this  year  he  has 
surpassed  himself  by  caricaturing  the  recent 
rather  futuristic  efforts  which  have  been  appear- 
ing in  Camera  Work.  A white  piece  of  paper 
has  some  weird  smudges  on  it  which  may  or 


may  not  owe  their  origin  to  the  camera ; it 
certainly  conveys  nothing  to  the  imagination 
except  that  M.  Dubreuil  is  enjoying  a joke  at 
the  extremists  who  think  black  and  white  can 
follow  where  color  leads. 

But  before  going  any  further  into  individual 
work,  let  us  consider  the  general  effect  of  the 
exhibition.  There  are  about  this  Salon  certain 
characteristics  that  at  once  attract  the  attention 
of  the  experienced  visitor.  Time  was  — and 
not  so  very  long  ago  — when  one’s  first  glance 
and  chief  interest  was  directed  to  the  work  of 
only  a few  men.  Now  quite  a number  of  clever, 
serious  photographers  have  attained,  each  in  his 
own  sphere,  such  sureness  of  expression  and 
execution  that,  instead  of  the  few,  we  have  many 
centers  of  interest  on  the  walls  that  are  equally 
compelling  and  attractive. 
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Year  by  year  certain  workers  reveal  to  us  a 
new  chapter,  so  to  speak,  in  their  photographic 
development,  and  old  hands  enter  this  gallery 
eager  to  read  the  last  word  each  artist  has  to 
say.  The  first  impression,  then,  is  that  this 
year  there  is  a preponderating  quantity  of 
mature  and  sober  work  that  gives  dignity  and 
assurance  to  the  exhibition,  and  there  are  signs 
of  striving  after  further  developments  of  the 
craft.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  absence  of  many 
well-known  continental  workers  through  the 
sudden  advent  of  the  war. 

Another  attractive  feature  is  that  there  are 
comparatively  few  extremes  of  tones  or  color. 
This  makes  the  general  effect  much  more  har- 
monious, and  one  can  go  from  picture  to  picture 
without  having  to  re-focus  eyes  and  brain.  Even 
the  sprinkling  of  color-prints  does  not  seem  out 
of  place  alongside  the  satisfactory  tones  of  the 
black  and  white  prints. 

Color-photography,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  be  making  any  very  rapid  strides,  and  it  is 
with  relief  that  we  turn  from  most  of  the  exam- 
ples shown  to  the  refined  gradations  of  old-fash- 
ioned photography. 

This  continuity  of  expression  is,  no  doubt, 
much  helped  by  the  contributions  of  Garo, 
Keighley,  Mortimer,  Evans,  Benington,  Ward 
Muir,  Bertram  Park,  Murchison,  Blake,  Dtihr- 
koop,  Marcus  Adams,  Hugh  Cecil  and  White- 
head.  Each  of  them  shows  three  or  four  prints 
produced  by  the  same  medium  and,  although 
the  processes  used  by  these  men  range  from 
plain  platinum  to  Bromoil  or  some  variation  of 
it,  the  results  harmonize  admirably.  We  do 
not  wish  to  infer  that  the  names  mentioned  ex- 
haust the  list  of  those  who  have  sent  the  best 
work  ; but  they  are  responsible  for  the  general 
tone  of  the  show. 

The  place  of  honor  at  the  top  of  the  gallery 
is  given  to  the  four  pictures  of  Mr.  John  H. 
Garo,  of  Boston,  Mass.  We  do  not  propose  to 
criticize  lengthily  individual  exhibits  — our  read- 
ers being  so  far  from  the  base  of  operation  — 
but  Mr.  Garo’s  pictures  merit  special  notice. 
There  are  two  portraits  of  men  — a landscape 
and  a still-life.  One  is  puzzled  at  the  cause  of 
their  extraordinary  attraction.  After  all  we 
said,  trying  to  analyze  their  effect  on  us,  we  have 
had  lots  of  good  portraits  of  middle-aged  men  — 
always  an  easy  subject  to  make  strong  and 
effective  — also  Constable-like  landscapes  with 
massed  trees  and  cloudy  skies,  and  have  seen 
many  still-life  pictures  of  a flagon  and  grapes. 
Indeed,  if  any  one  had  expressed  enthusiasm 
over  the  last-named  subject,  before  we  had  seen 
Mr.  Garo’s  work,  we  should  have  been  frankly 


skeptical  regarding  his  capabilities  of  judging 
such  a well-worn  and  hackneyed  subject.  And 
yet  it  is  just  this  still-life  study  of  Mr.  Garo’s 
that  attracts  even  more  than  the  portraits  and 
the  landscape  of  his  exhibit.  We  ask  ourselves 
what  has  made  this  bit  of  work  so  completely 
satisfying  and  engrossing.  It  is  about  the  sim- 
plest still-life  we  have  ever  come  across  ; there 
are  no  accessories  or  tricks  of  lighting,  yet  the 
attention  is  immediately  riveted.  And  it  is  not 
only  photographic  attention  that  is  engrossed 
with  the  technical  excellence  and  truly  recorded 
tone-values,  ignored  even  by  advanced  photo- 
graphers in  the  present  day,  but  the  esthetic  sus- 
ceptibilities are  roused.  W e realize  that  this  is 
not  merely  a transcript  from  nature,  but  a deco- 
rative work  of  art,  evolved  directly  through  the 
personality  of  the  photographer  and  which  will 
live.  There  is  the  fruit  and  the  flagon,  a life- 
like rendering  of  the  subject ; but  there  is  much 
more,  and  the  appeal  to  the  imagination  is  so 
compelling  that  this  rich,  strong  print  seems  to 
suggest  all  the  fruit  and  all  the  wine  of  all  the 
centuries.  And  so  we  thought  the  enigma  was 
solved,  for  genuine  art  is  always  symbolic. 

Another  American  whose  exhibit  was  very 
much  admired  is  Mr.  Edward  H.  Weston,  of 
California.  His  work  has  a romantic  and  dec- 
orative quality.  The  photograph  which  at- 
tracted us  most  was  called  “ Child-Study  in 
Gray.”  It  is  a picture  of  a little  girl  with  a 
real  smile,  treated  in  a high  key  and  against  the 
light.  Daring,  but  convincing,  except  that  one 
felt  the  face-tone  to  be,  perhaps,  a little  too 
dark  by  contrast.  Directly  we  get  to  light,  deli- 
cate tones,  pitfalls  abound,  and  a faulty  touch 
of  pencil  or  brush  that  proclaims  itself  hand- 
work may,  like  a discordant  note  in  music, 
spoil  the  whole  effect.  This  point,  to  a certain 
extent,  is  illustrated  in  Mr.  Elliot  Peel’s 
“ Tinker  and  Tailor,”  which  is  a charming  study 
of  a nude  child  much  depreciated  in  value  by 
the  insertion  of  the  petals  of  the  daisy,  held  by 
the  baby,  being  made  with  Chinese  white,  thus 
suggesting  a tone  quite  alien  to  any  other  in  the 
picture. 

Another  adherent  of  the  romantic  school  is 
Miss  Imogen  Cunningham,  of  Seattle,  who  has 
already  made  a name  for  herself  over  here. 
Her  four  pictures  make  a very  harmonious 
whole  and,  unlike  so  many  photographs  with 
ambitious  titles,  hers  are  not  misleading  and 
really  do  fit  the  subjects.  “ The  Wood  Beyond 
the  World,”  “Idyll”  and  the  “Voice  of  the 
Wood  ” express  the  poetic  quality  which  the 
words  suggest.  Miss  Cunningham’s  cleverness 
lies  in  her  restraint.  She  has  plenty  of  imagi 
nation,  but  she  does  not  let  it  run  away  with 
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her.  We  all  know  the  ludicrous  pitfalls  that 
lie  in  the  path  of  the  photographer  who  aspires 
to  portray  the  realms  of  romance.  It  is  not 
easy  to  convince  the  lens  of  the  existence  of  an 
idyll;  but  Miss  Cunningham  has  managed  it 
and  succeeded  in  spite  of  employing  two  figures, 
which  means  more  than  doubling  her  difficul- 
ties. She  is  wise,  too,  in  employing  a very 
soft-focus  lens  and  a lighting  that  is  to  avoid  all 
harsh  contrasts. 

Mr.  Helmar  Lerski,  of  Milwaukee,  has  two  ex- 
cellent portraits  which  possess  a very  charming 
decorative  quality.  We  should  have  been  glad 
to  see  a few  more  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Shaaf’s  land- 
scapes. His  “ Pennsylvania  Avenue  ” was  one 
of  the  first  pictures  to  greet  us  as  we  came  in  at 
the  door  of  the  show.  Mr.  Shaaf  comes  from 
New  York,  where  probably  his  work  is  well 
known  ; but  we  should  be  interested  to  see  more 
of  it  over  here.  Some  well-known  exhibitors 
from  the  States  were : Mr.  J.  Mitchell  Elliot, 

of  Philadelphia  ; Mr.  Louis  Fleckenstein,  Los 
Angeles  ; Mr.  H.  C.  Torrance,  Pittsburgh  ; Mr. 
Dwight  A.  Davis,  Worcester ; Mr.  A.  Romano, 
Philadelphia ; Mr.  C.  W.  Christiansen,  Chicago, 
and  Mr.  W.  H.  Porterfield.  Buffalo. 

Mr.  Sherril  Schell  is  an  American,  but  his 
address  is  now  London.  We  hear  that  he  has 
opened  a studio  in  Victoria  Street  and  is  spe- 
cializing in  portrait-work.  He  has  two  prints 
at  the  exhibition  which  are  so  totally  unlike 
that  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  they  are  done 
by  the  same  man.  The  “ Portrait  of  a Russian 
Dancer  ” is  a strong,  dashing  effect  with  very 
contrasty  lighting,  not  in  any  way  particularly 
arresting  ; whereas  his  other  print,  a portrait 
of  the  young  poet,  Rupert  Brooke,  simply  com- 
pels one  to  go  up  to  it  and  enjoy  its  extreme 
delicacy  and  delightful  technical  quality.  It 
might  be  a drawing  from  the  antique.  It  is  a 
convincing  example  of  using  the  camera  instead 
of  a pencil  to  execute  a fine  drawing  of  a pro- 
file, only  no  pencil  could  give  one  quite  such  a 
perfect  result. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Mortimer  is  maintaining  his  po- 
sition as  one  of  our  brilliant  younger  men,  and 
his  prints  this  year  have  their  same  dash  and 
originality.  His  most  striking  picture,  and  one 
which  created  the  greatest  interest  of  any  at  the 
show,  was  called  “ The  Empire’s  Watchdogs.” 
Our  thoughts  just  now  are  very  much  with  our 
North  Sea  fleet,  and  no  one  knows  better  than 
Mr.  Mortimer  how  to  photograph  our  men-of- 
war  that  they  will  appeal  to  our  patriotic  feel- 
ings. On  the  opposite  wall  was  another  picture 
of  present-time  interest.  It  was  called  “ Eng- 
land Expects,”  and  showed  the  wireless  installa- 
tion on  the  top  of  the  Admiralty,  and  in  close 


juxtaposition  — the  Nelson  column.  We  were 
sorry  not  to  see  more  of  Mr.  Murchison’s  por- 
traits. That  of  Mr.  Ward  Muir  is  excellent  in 
every  way  and  an  admirable  likeness,  a matter 
sometimes  ignored  by  pictorial  photographers. 

Mr.  Evans  has  three  very  fine  prints,  of  which 
“ Buckingham’s  Tomb,  in  Westminster  Abbey,” 
is  most  interesting  ; the  lighting  is  a work  of 
art. 

Mr.  J.  Craig  Annan  has  sent  a series  of 
whole-plate  photogravure  landscapes  which  seem 
to  lose  a little  of  their  merit  by  their  modest 
size. 

The  Brothers  Hofmeister  have  some  gentle 
little  landscapes  with  all  their  old  charm  and 
very  restrained  in  color,  and  Hugo  Erfurth  is 
well  represented,  luckily  having  sent  his  exhibit 
before  the  war.  There  are  some  very  good  ex- 
amples of  German,  Austrian  and  Dutch  work  ; 
but  readers  will  weary  if  we  mention  much 
more. 

Looking  over  the  walls,  we  feel  that  ad- 
vanced photographers  of  the  present  day  excel 
in  their  choice  of  subjects.  They  are  not  lack- 
ing in  imagination  and  know  how  to  seize  the 
essentials  to  obtain  a strong  and  telling  compo- 
sition ; but  where  some  of  them  are  a little 
weak  is  in  their  rendering  of  tone-values.  As 
that  master  of  this  art,  F.  H.  Evans,  remarked 
to  us  when  going  around  the  show,  they  are  neg- 
lecting one  of  photography’s  biggest  assets. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  new  oil-processes 
are  responsible  for  this  and,  while  enjoying 
their  paint-like  effect,  they  lose  all  the  subtle 
delicacies  of  true  gradation. 

There  are  still  astonishingly  few  women  ex- 
hibitors at  our  PInglish  shows,  and  the  per- 
centage is  much  bigger  among  the  foreign 
contributors.  Mrs.  G.  A.  Barton  has,  certainly, 
gone  ahead  this  year.  One  of  her  prints  is  par- 
ticularly satisfactory  ; it  shows  a girl  sewing  at 
tapestry-like  embroidery  which  entirely  fills  up 
the  background,  the  whole  effect  being  that  of 
a decorative  design.  Miss  Kate  Smith  has  a 
rather  good  shadowy  nude  in  the  open,  and  the 
work  of  Mrs.  Caleb  Keene  is  well  up  to  her 
former  high  standard.  Miss  Agnes  B.  Warburg 
has  two  prints  in  her  exhibit,  and  a new  woman 
photographer  has  appeared,  a Mrs.  Marion 
Neilson.  who  will  certainly  make  a name  for 
herself  as  a portraitist  if  she  does  not  allow  pro- 
fessionalism to  spoil  her. 

To  familiarize  oneself  with  pictures  of 
acknowledged  merit  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
acquire  a keen  sense  of  the  beautiful. 

Claud  L.  Powers. 
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FOR  the  benefit  of  amateurs  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  use  the  slow  printing- 
frame,  I will  describe  how  a cheap  and 
effective  printing-box  may  be  constructed  which 
will  not  only  increase  the  speed  of  turning  out 
pictures  some  ten  or  twelve  times,  but  will  com- 
pletely renew  enthusiasm  as  well  as  save  money. 

Procure  a box  12  x 12  x 18  inches  or  a type- 
writer-box and  give  the  interior  two  coats  of 
white  carriage-enamel,  then  obtain  the  following 
electrical  requisites  : 


100-watt  tungsten  lamp $1.00 

2-e.  p.  carbon  lamp .15 

1 single-pole  snap-switch  .30 

3 porcelain  open-base  receptacles 30 

8 feet  rubber-covered  wire,  No.  14  or  18 20 

2 attachment-plugs  and  the  necessary  lamp- 

cord  .55 

Total $2.50 


Fasten  four  pieces  of  wood  around  the  upper 
sides  of  the  box  so  as  to  make  a rabbet  which 
the  glass  plate  is  to  occupy.  These  wooden 
strips  should  extend  % of  an  inch  above  the 
regular  box  sides. 

The  tungsten  printing-lamp  socket  is  to  be 
installed  in  the  center  of  the  hack  side,  as  shown 
at  C,  or  to  make  it  lineal  to  the  printing-aper- 
ture later  described.  Place  socket  (D)  for  the 
pilot-lamp  in  the  box-bottom,  wherever  con- 
venient. Install  the  snap-switch  outside  the 
box  at  the  upper  corner  nearest  the  operator  as 
shown  at  F.  The  remaining  socket  can  be  lo- 
cated on  the  outside  of  the  box  to  take  the 
detachable  lamp-cord  with  a plug  on  each  end  to 
connect  with  a house-fixture  as  shown  at  G. 

The  wiring-diagram  is  self-explanatory.  The 
pilot-lamp,  which  should  be  well  covered  with 
orange  fabric,  burns  while  the  negative,  mask 
and  paper  are  being  arranged  prior  to  printing, 
and  the  instant  the  switch  is  turned  for  expo- 
sure, the  pilot-lamp  goes  out,  and  vice  versa. 

A piece  of  plate-glass  % of  an  inch  thick  will 
serve  as  the  printing-bed,  and  should  be  exactly 
the  same  size  as  the  square  of  the  box,  in  order 
to  fit  into  the  rabbet  properly.  Paste  black 
paper  on  the  upper  side  of  the  glass,  allowing 
the  necessary  aperture,  and  on  the  under  side  of 
the  glass  paste  a piece  of  tissue  so  that  it  will 
hang  about  % of  an  inch  beneath  the  aperture. 
This  will  ensure  proper  diffusion.  Do  not  paste 
tissue  in  contact  with  the  glass,  as  the  texture  of 
the  tissue  will  show  in  the  finished  print. 


The  back  of  a good  5x7  printing-frame 
should  be  used  to  hold  paper,  mask  and  nega- 
tive while  printing  by  securing  it  to  the  top  of 
the  rear  box-flange  with  a hinge,  as  at  J.  Re- 
move the  clamps  of  the  printing-frame  and 
install  on  a piece  of  wood  1 x 1*4  x 16  inches, 
as  at  K on  the  handle  (M). 

The  handle  (M)  is  secured  to  the  back  side 
of  the  box-flange  with  a hinge,  as  at  H.  A 
screw-eye  and  chain,  or  cord,  are  to  be  arranged 
so  that  the  handle  will  lift  the  front  of  the 
printing-pad  while  “ making-ready.” 

Install  another  screw-eye  and  procure  the 
spring  from  your  mother’s  curtain-roller  and 
attach  to  the  handle.  The  spring  is  fastened  to 
the  wall  and  will  hold  the  printing-pad  clear 
between  exposures. 

Arrange  a brass  spring  (L)  to  the  printing- 
pad  to  ensure  its  coming  into  tight  contact  with 
the  handle  while  making  an  exposure.  This 
will  allow  ample  space  to  adjust  paper  and 
negative  before  exposure  with  the  handle  pulled 
back  by  the  curtain-roller  spring,  after  which 
the  handle  is  slightly  lowered,  the  pad  engages 
the  paper  and  holds  it  securely  during  exposure. 

The  tension  of  the  curtain-roller  spring 
should  be  sufficient  to  effect  a clearance  between 
glass  and  pad  to  allow  paper  and  negative  ad- 
justment. When  the  proper  pressure  is  deter- 
mined, a screw-eye  should  be  placed  beneath  the 
handle  to  come  in  contact  until  the  printing-pad 
near  the  end  of  the  handle.  This  will  eliminate 
any  uneasiness  as  to  the  proper  pressure. 

With  the  printing-light  7 inches  from  the 
glass  aperture,  and  using  a negative  of  moderate 
density,  the  following  table  of  exposures  will  be 
found  correct,  using  papers  mentioned  below : 


Argo,  Soft,  Normal  and  Hard  8 seconds 

Regular  Velox  10  seconds 

Azo  Hard 8 seconds 

Azo  Hard  X (3  times)  24  seconds 

Cyko  Normal  4 seconds 

Cyko  Contrast  (2  times) 8 seconds 

lnstanto  Soft  7 seconds 

Instanto  Hard  and  Ex.  Hard  8 seconds 

Platora,  all  grades  12  seconds 

Wellington  S.  C.  P.  25  seconds 


A hook  and  eye  at  the  end  of  the  handle  will 
save  “ elbow-grease  ” on  long  exposures.  The 
writer  has  printed  280  prints  an  hour  with  such 
a box,  using  a 200-watt  lamp ; but  the  100-watt 
size  should  prove  plenty  fast  for  the  amateur 
who  does  not  turn  out  over  150  prints  at  a time. 
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Pictorial  Landscape-Photography 

PAUL  LEWIS  ANDERSON 

Part  II  — Composition  — Values  — Definition  — Detail 


TO  the  person  who  wishes  to  analyze  pic- 
tures, whether  with  a view  to  make 
them  or  merely  to  cultivate  his  appreci- 
ation, no  better  advice  can  he  given  than  that 
he  procure  a copy  of  “ Pictorial  Composition,” 
by  Henry  R.  Poore,  and  study  it ; for  in  this 
book  the  structure  of  pictures  is  reduced  to  cer- 
tain principles  — the  author  realizes  perfectly 
the  impossibility  of  giving  rules  for  producing 
works  of  art  — and  these  fundamental  principles 
are  discussed  in  a manner  that  is  at  once  clear 
and  complete.  It  is  not  advised  that  the  student 
read  this  hook  once  or  even  twice,  for  such  a 
course  will  almost  inevitably  result  in  his  going 
out  and  trying  to  construct  pictures  on  the  same 
lines  as  the  examples  given,  and  the  effect  will 
be  stilted  and  without  value  ; but  if  the  book 
be  read  repeatedly,  with  attention  to  the  more 
important  passages,  the  principles  given  will 
become  second  nature,  and  will  be  applied  with- 
out conscious  thought,  often  without  the  worker 
realizing  what  has  taken  place.  There  are  many 
other  books  on  composition,  conspicuous  among 
them  being  the  work  of  Prof.  Arthur  W.  Dow. 
Professor  Dow’s  book,  however,  is  written 
entirely  from  the  standpoint  of  the  synthetic 
worker,  whereas  Mr.  Poore's  approaches  the 
subject  analytically  as  well,  so  that  while  the 
former  is  of  value  to  the  painter  or  designer, 
whose  function  is  to  construct  patterns  starting 
from  empty  spaces,  the  latter  is  of  more  use  to 
the  photographer  — and  particularly  to  the  land- 
scape-photographer — whose  work  depends  on 
the  seeing  and  abstraction  of  patterns  from 
among  the  multitudes  furnished  by  nature.  In- 
cidentally, it  might  be  remarked  that  synthetic 
work  is  generally  considered  to  require  a higher 
type  of  mind  or  a more  vivid  imagination  than 
analytic  ; but  the  writer  does  not  feel  this  to  be 
the  case.  One  type  of  mind  cannot  be  consid- 
ered higher  than  the  other,  any  more  than  the 
scientist  can  be  considered  superior  to  the  artist, 
or  vice  versa  ; they  are  simply  different,  both 
being  equally  necessary. 

When  the  worker  has  determined  what  idea 
or  emotion  he  wishes  to  express,  and  has  found 
a scene  which,  either  through  the  medium  of  a 
direct  photograph  or  by  means  of  manipula- 
tion. may  be  made  to  fulfil  his  desire,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
to  be  presented,  and,  leaving  out  of  the  question 


for  the  time  being  the  more  truly  subjective  quali- 
ties, we  will  first  take  up  the  structure,  for  with- 
out good  composition  the  probability  of  successful 
expression  is  much  diminished. 

The  need  of  composition  may  be  readily  under- 
stood when  we  realize  that  to  convey  an  idea  it 
is  generally  necessary  to  have  some  principal 
object  to  which  all  else  in  the  picture  shall  be 
subordinate,  this  principal  object  being  the  one 
which  is  most  powerful  in  conveying  the  funda- 
mental idea.  Since,  however,  one  object,  if  iso- 
lated, is  rarely  able  fully  to  express  an  abstract 
idea  — as  is  shown  by  the  literal  quality  of  a 
vignetted  portrait  — it  becomes  necessary  to 
introduce  additional  detail,  which,  without  com- 
peting for  interest  with  the  principal  object,  shall 
either  explain  or  emphasize  it.  Since  this  minor 
detail  must  be  so  arranged  within  the  picture- 
space  as  to  leave  no  portion  either  vacant  or 
unduly  obtrusive  — a vacant  spot  is  always  ob- 
trusive — and  since  in  order  to  do  this  it  is 
necessary  to  lead  the  vision  in  orderly  progres- 
sion over  the  entire  picture,  a knowledge  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  composition  is  neces- 
sary. Some  workers  may  say  that  they  com- 
pose by  instinct,  or  rather  by  innate  feeling ; 
but  it  will  be  found  that  in  such  cases  the  act 
of  composition  has  been  preceded  by  study  of 
pictures  and  unconscious  absorption  of  the  prin- 
ciples involved.  If  these  principles  can  be  indi- 
cated in  an  article,  it  may  serve  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  student  toward  a method  of 
study  and  thereby  save  him  much  time  and 
effort. 

Certain  fundamental  facts  underlie  the  com- 
position of  a picture,  and  we  will  simply  state 
them  briefly  as  follows,  omitting  any  discussion 
of  the  reasons  why  they  obtain  ; but  it  must  be 
understood  that  they  are  psychological  facts  and 
not  principles  of  composition. 

Every  line  and  every  spot  in  a picture  has  a 
power  to  attract  the  vision,  this  power  depend- 
ing on  the  character  of  the  line  or  spot  and  on 
its  relation  to  its  surroundings. 

The  vision  tends  to  follow  along  a line  in  the 
direction  of  the  impulse  received  from  objects 
seen  before  reaching  the  beginning  of  the  line. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  vision  tends  to 
follow  vertical  or  diagonal  lines  upward  rather 
than  downward,  or,  in  the  case  of  a horizontal 
line,  from  left  to  right. 
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A straight  line  is  followed  more  readily  than 
a broken  one,  and  the  same  is  true  with  refer- 
ence to  a curved  line,  which  is  the  equivalent  of 
the  broken  one,  though  it  in  turn  is  followed 
more  easily  than  the  broken  line. 

The  attractive  power  of  a spot  depends  on  its 
area  and  intensity,  a light  spot  being  more  attrac- 
tive than  a dark  one  of  equal  measure,  and  also 
on  its  surroundings.  Thus,  if  we  have  two  spots 
of  equal  size,  one  white  and  the  other  black, 
and  place  them  on  a ground  of  gray,  formed  by 
the  mixture  of  equal  quantities  of  black  and 
white,  the  white  spot  will  be  more  attractive  ; 
but  if  they  be  placed  on  a ground  of  very  light 
gray,  the  black  will  be  more  so.  Hence,  we  see 
that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  vision  seeks 
light  and  recoils  from  shadow,  and,  also,  that 
the  attractive  power  of  a spot  increases  with  the 
contrast  between  it  and  its  surroundings. 

The  attractive  power  of  a spot  is  directly 
proportional  to  its  area. 

We  may  now  take  up  the  principles  of  com- 
position, and  it  will  be  well  to  state  them  first, 
discussing  them  afterward.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Unity 

Harmony 

Contrast 

Repetition 

Rhythm 

Subordination 

Simplicity 

Balance 

These  are,  of  course  fundamental  art-princi- 
ples as  well  as  principles  of  pictorial  composi- 
tion ; hut  the  present  discussion  is  concerned 
only  with  the  latter  application. 

Unity  is  the  most  important  and  may  be 
defined  as  the  combination  of  parts  to  form  a 
homogeneous  whole.  The  principle  was  dis- 
cussed to  some  extent  in  the  first  part  of  the 
present  series  ; but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  unity  is  of  two  sorts,  natural  and  artificial  — 
the  former  that  which  would  be  perceived  by 
the  layman,  the  latter  that  which  is  dependent 
on  arbitrary  laws.  This  difference  may  be 
illustrated  by  a reference  to  the  drama,  wherein 
an  anachronism  is  a violation  of  natural  unity, 
whereas  making  the  supposed  action  of  the  play 
occupy  more  time  than  the  representation  is  a 
violation  of  the  Aristotelian  unities.  In  photo- 
graphy the  printing  in  of  clouds,  such  as  are 
never  seen  at  the  season  or  the  time  of  day  rep- 
resented, is  a violation  of  natural  unity  ; on  the 
other  hand,  the  printing  in  of  any  clouds  what- 
ever, the  manipulation  of  the  negative,  local 
work  on  the  print,  or  the  introduction  of  several 


colors,  is  a violation  of  artificial  unity.  If  the 
worker  possess  force  of  character  and  origi- 
nality of  thought,  combined  with  good  taste,  he 
may  safely  disregard  all  arbitrary  laws,  which 
are  of  no  permanent  value  and  are  often  ham- 
pering ; but  this  is  a matter  for  each  one  to 
decide  for  himself. 

Closely  allied  to  unity  is  harmony,  which  is 
the  arrangement  of  parts  in  such  a manner  that 
they  will  form  a pleasing  whole,  and  this  may 
be  considered  to  be  of  two  kinds  — negative  and 
positive.  The  former  is  that  which  results  in 
an  arrangement  which  is  not  definitely  unpleas- 
ant, whereas  the  latter  goes  further  and  pro- 
duces a conjunction  of  lines  and  masses  that,  as 
is  the  case  with  certain  arrangements  of  musical 
notes,  is  pleasing  simply  of  itself,  without  rela- 
tion to  the  remainder  of  the  composition.  Unity 
and  harmony  are  not  the  same,  however,  as  the 
former  may  exist  without  the  latter,  though  har- 
mony presupposes  the  existence  of  the  more 
abstract  quality.  If  harmony  be  carried  too 
far,  the  result  will  be  mere  prettiness  without 
vigor,  and  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  contrast. 

Contrast  may  be  of  line,  of  tone  or  of  thought, 
and  may  be  either  gradual  — as  in  the  case  of 
a line  diverging  at  a progressively  increasing 
angle  from  the  main  line  — or  abrupt,  as  in  the 
case  of  a sudden  transition  from  light  to  dark. 
Contrast  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  aids  pos- 
sessed by  the  artist,  as  it  may  serve  either  to 
counteract  the  effect  of  repetition  — as  will  be 
explained  later  — or  to  give  strength  to  an 
otherwise  weak  composition.  For  instance,  a 
twilight-scene,  chiefly  in  low  or  middle-tones, 
may  easily  prove  monotonous,  particularly  if 
composed,  as  is  usually  the  case,  mainly  in 
horizontal  lines  ; but  the  introduction  of  a space 
of  strong  light  in  the  sky,  particularly  if  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  afford  an  attraction  in  a vertical 
direction,  may  serve  to  give  vigor  to  the  whole. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  addition  of  such  a 
spot  would  tend  to  make  the  adjacent  masses 
seem  darker  than  they  would  appear  without  it. 
and  at  the  same  time  would  raise  the  key  of  the 
whole  picture,  so  that  to  counteract  this  tendency 
it  would  be  necessary  either  to  add  a space 
of  deep  shadow,  which  would  simultaneously 
lower  the  key  and  restore  the  middle-tones  to 
their  proper  value,  or  else  to  print  deeper, 
thereby  lowering  the  values  sufficiently  to  com- 
pensate the  addition  of  the  light.  Contrast 
should  be  used  sparingly,  whether  in  line  or 
in  light,  as  an  excess  will  make  the  result  either 
spotty  or  diffuse  — in  short,  non-homogeneous. 

The  repetition  of  the  lines  or  values  of  the 
principal  object,  either  directly  or  with  slight 
variation,  in  the  same  key  or  in  a different  one. 
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serves  to  explain  the  principal  object,  but  at  the 
same  time  detracts  from  its  vigor,  so  that  it 
becomes  necessary  to  introduce  some  line  or 
some  value  to  counteract  this  tendency,  unless, 
of  course,  repetition  is  employed  to  soften  an 
excessively  strong  accent.  An  illustration  may 
be  found  in  the  case  of  a forest-scene,  where  one 
tree,  the  principal  object,  would  be  meaningless 
if  isolated.  The  introduction  of  other  trees, 
smaller  in  size  because  more  distant,  serves  to 
explain  the  large  one  ; but  at  the  same  time  the 
repetition  of  the  vertical  lines  diminishes  their 
force,  which  may  be  restored  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a few  horizontal  lines  in  the  form  of 
strips  of  alternate  light  and  shadow.  Repetition 
of  a value  operates  in  the  same  manner,  and  the 
necessary  emphasis  is  secured  in  this  case  by 
the  use  of  one  or  more  spots  differing  widely  in 
key,  though,  as  pointed  out  above,  either  the 
spot  or  the  line  may  be  employed  to  give  con- 
trast, apart  from  repetition. 

Rhythm  is  allied  to  repetition,  but  is  not 
identical  with  it,  being  broader  in  its  applica- 
tion, and  consisting  of  a recurring  line  or  value, 
or  series  of  such,  with  perhaps  a definite  accent. 
Both  rhythm  and  repetition  are  more  useful  in 
formal  art  than  in  landscape,  but  have  an  appli- 
cation in  the  latter,  rhythm  being  often  exempli- 
fied in  the  structure  of  clouds,  particularly  those 
of  the  cumulus  variety.  In  general,  though, 
landscape-work  is  more  concerned  with  variety 
than  with  rhythm. 

Subordination  is  rather  a quality  than  a prin- 
ciple, and  means  simply  that  the  detail  which  is 
introduced  to  explain  or  to  give  emphasis  to  the 
principal  thought  or  object  must  not  compete 
with  this  in  interest.  It  will  be  apparent  that, 
should  this  be  the  case,  the  effect  of  the  prin- 
cipal object  will  be  diminished,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  that  the  photographer  has  to 
encounter  is  the  inclusion  by  the  lens  of  excessive 
detail,  special  objectives  having  been  designed, 
and  methods  employed,  to  avoid  this  fault. 
Careful  choice  of  subject  and  careful  focusing 
will  go  far  toward  attaining  subordination,  and 
proper  exposure  and  development  will  help  to 
secure  it  at  either  end  of  the  scale,  the  final  re- 
course being  the  manipulation  of  negative  or 
print. 

Simplicity  is  related  to  subordination,  as  it 
means  the  elimination  of  all  unnecessary  detail 
and  gradation,  keeping  only  that  which  is  re- 
quired to  give  clearness  and  vigor  to  the  ex- 
pression of  the  fundamental  emotion  or  thought. 
Simplicity  is  not  necessary,  for  a great  quantity 
of  detail  may  be  introduced  without  harm  if  it 
be  properly  subordinated  ; but  the  more  detail 
that  is  used,  the  greater  becomes  the  difficulty  to 


keep  it  non-obtrusive,  and  the  less  the  chance  of 
including  mystery  — that  most  desirable  quality. 
In  short,  no  more  detail  should  be  used  than 
will  suffice  to  carry  the  idea,  and  in  this  case 
detail  means  not  only  recognizable  articles,  but 
also  gradations  of  tone  and  outlines  of  objects, 
that  is,  anything  which  serves  to  attract  atten- 
tion. There  is  a kind  of  simplicity  which  con- 
sists in  reproducing  literally  some  subject  which 
contains  little  detail  ; but  in  such  a case  it  is 
forgotten  that  the  subject  with  little  detail  has 
usually  little  meaning,  and  the  highest  develop- 
ment of  the  photographer’s  art  demands  that  he 
have  the  perception  to  realize  and  the  skill  to 
reproduce  only  those  portions  of  the  subject 
which  have  value. 

Balance  is  the  last  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples which  we  will  consider,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important.  We  have  seen  that  the 
picture  must  have  a principal  object,  which 
should  usually  be  placed  in  the  strongest  space, 
that  is,  the  space  which  naturally  has  the  most 
attractive  power  — within  the  frame.  Since 
regularity  is  generally  found  to  be  monotonous, 
the  weakest  point  of  the  picture-space  is  the 
center,  and  the  next  weakest  are  to  be  found 
on  the  horizontal  and  vertical  axes  of  the  frame, 
so  it  follows  that  our  point  of  interest  will  prob- 
ably be  located  away  from  the  center,  and  in 
neither  a horizontal  nor  a vertical  direction 
from  it ; but  no  indication  can  be  given  of  the 
distance  it  should  be  from  the  edges  of  the  pic- 
ture, as  this  varies  with  each  composition.  Since 
composition  as  understood  by  Occidental  work- 
ers — the  Japanese  do  not  seem  to  agree  with 
this  — requires  that  the  vision  be  led  in  due 
progression  over  the  entire  picture,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  some  attraction  on  the  other 
side  of  the  central  line  from  the  principal  ob- 
ject, and  this  may  be  done  in  any  one  of  three 
ways  or  in  a combination  of  two  of  them,  it 
being  merely  noted  in  passing  that  landscape- 
compositions  are  almost  always  arranged  about 
a vertical  axis.  The  first  method  of  providing 
balance  is  to  place  an  attraction  of  equal  size 
and  value,  and  of  the  same  general  form  as  the 
principal  one,  in  the  same  relative  position  to 
the  central  axis  as  the  latter,  but  in  the  other 
half  of  the  picture-space.  This  method,  useful 
as  it  is  in  decoration  and  design,  is  not  much 
employed  in  landscape-  or  portrait-work,  be- 
cause of  the  tendency  which  it  has  to  produce 
monotony,  and  the  second  method  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, this  consisting  of  the  use  of  an  object 
smaller  in  size  but  of  greater  attractive  power, 
and  placed  at  a greater  distance  from  the  cen- 
tral axis  than  the  principal  one,  the  construction 
being  either  on  the  vertical  plane  or  in  perspec- 
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tive,  the  smaller  object  being,  in  the  latter  case, 
in  either  the  middle-distance  or  the  distance. 
This  method  has  the  advantage  of  giving  variety 
and  vigor  to  the  result,  and  is  most  often  used 
in  pictorial  art.  The  third  method  is  to  intro- 
duce apparent  motion  of  the  principal  object 
toward  the  space  where  attraction  is  desired,  for 
motion  toward  a space  always  causes  the  vision 
to  turn  in  the  direction  indicated.  This  and  the 
second  method  are  sometimes  used  together 
with  excellent  results ; for  the  third  method,  if 
used  alone,  tends  to  produce  a feeling  of  unrest. 

The  type  of  line  predominating  in  the  com- 
position has  a marked  effect  on  the  feeling  con- 
veyed by  the  picture,  and  care  should  be  taken 
to  choose  the  type  best  suited  to  the  emotion  to 
be  expressed,  not  only  as  regards  the  structural 
forms  included  in  the  arrangement,  but  as  to 
the  linear  dimensions  of  the  print.  Like  most 
of  the  facts  in  connection  with  composition,  the 


different  kinds  of  line  derive  their  value  from 
association  — forms  which  we  regard  as  strong 
and  dignified  being,  in  nature,  characterized 
by  a preponderance  of  vertical  lines,  whereas 
the  more  graceful  and  gentle  shapes  are  those 
in  which  curved  lines  are  the  most  appar- 
ent. Also,  diagonal  lines  are  associated  with 
movement ; horizontal  lines  are  most  expressive 
of  calm  and  peace,  and  zigzag  ones  indicate, 
as  might  be  expected,  swift,  erratic  motion. 
Of  course,  all  these  effects  are  modified  by  the 
surrounding  conditions,  and  must  necessarily  be 
affected  to  a greater  or  less  extent  by  the  intro- 
duction of  contrasting  lines  intended  to  give 
emphasis  ; but  the  artist  will  select  such  lines 
as  are  most  likely  to  aid  his  expression,  remem- 
bering always  that  an  arrangement  of  spots,  a 
strong  attraction,  or  a strong  impulse  in  any 
given  direction,  may  be  equivalent  to  a line. 

( To  be  continued) 


Small  Prints  from  Large  Negatives 

LEHMAN  WENDELL 


IT  happens  quite  frequently 
that  the  professional  photo- 
grapher is  called  upon  to 
furnish  one  small  print  with  a 
dozen  large  ones.  The  usual 
method  of  procedure  in  such  a 
case  is  to  make  a reduced  copy 
of  one  of  the  large  prints  and 
then  make  a print  from  this  small 
negative.  This  method  is  too 
roundabout  and  it  is  also  some- 
what unsatisfactory  because  of 
the  uncertainty  of  getting  as 
snappy  a copy  as  the  original.  A 
far  simpler  and  much  more  satis- 
factory method  is  to 
make  a small  print 
direct  from  the  orig- 
inal negative.  The 
illustration  speaks 
for  itself.  Set  up 
the  negative,  prefer- 
ably against  a clear 
sky,  and  place  the 
camera  just  far 
enough  away  to  get 
the  desired  reduc- 
tion. Then  focus 
the  negative  sharply 
on  the  ground-glass, 


insert  a piece  of  printing-paper 
in  the  plate-holder  and  make  the 
exposure.  The  result  will  be  a 
reduced  print  fully  equal  to  any 
of  the  large  ones.  A large  cam- 
era is  unnecessary  for  this  work  ; 
a pocket-instrument  will  do. 
The  one  which  was  used  for 
making  the  accompanying 
print  was  an  lea  Ideal  (2V-* 
x 3%),  F/6.8.  Thirty  seconds’ 
exposure  was  given  on  a piece 
of  Cyko  post-card.  The  re- 
duction is  from  a full  5x7 
negative.  It  is,  of  course,  obvious 
that  any  amount 
of  reduction  is  pos- 
sible. For  making 
miniatures  for  the 
watch  or  for  a 
brooch  (some  people 
still  call  for  such 
pictures)  this 
method  is  u n- 
equaled.  What 
father,  away  from 
home,  does  not  long 
for  a miniature  of 
his  child  in  his 
watch-case  ? 


A MINIATURE  PRINT 


PHOTOGRAPHING  A NEGATIVE  ON  GASLIGHT  PAPER 
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A TICKLISH  SUBJECT 
GERHARD  SISTERS 


EDITORIAL 


The  Cost  of  a Hobby 

THE  criticism  heard  frequently  — more  now 
than  at  any  previous  time  — that  photo- 
graphy is  too  expensive  for  the  average  person 
to  maintain  as  a regular  hobby,  should  not  he 
taken  seriously.  A volume  could  be  written  in 
refutation  of  such  a statement.  Indiscriminate 
use  of  the  camera  and  reckless  waste  of  mate- 
rial will  cause  an  expense  that  is  likely  to  tell 
on  a slender  purse  and  result  in  ending  an  ex- 
ceedingly delightful  pastime.  In  many  cases, 
such  a course  is  fatal  to  the  future  of  the  hobby  ; 
for  sooner  or  later  the  constant  production  of 
indifferent  results  will  discourage  the  use  of  the 
camera  in  the  hands  of  any  normal  person.  The 
situation  is  not  improved  if  the  exposed  film  be 
left  to  the  perfunctory  care  of  a professional 
photo-finisher.  Of  course,  a conscientious  expert 
will  try  to  save  every  carelessly-made  exposure, 
and  in  this  way  minimize  the  expense  so  far  as 
he  is  concerned.  If,  despite  prudent  manage- 
ment, the  photographic  hobby  becomes  a pecuni- 
ary burden,  then  the  amateur  must  see  if  he 
cannot  economize  in  other  directions,  although 
he  cannot  hope  to  become  proficient  in  the  use 
of  his  camera  unless  he  give  it  regular  and 
adequate  attention,  taking  time  from  his  other 
diversions  — cards,  billiards  and  attendance  at 
ball-games,  over-indulgence  in  any  one  of  which 
is  apt  to  strain  the  purse-strings  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  moderate  circumstances 

This  is  not  designed  to  be  a lecture  on  econ- 
omy — although,  to  be  sure,  personal  economy 
is  as  a sealed  book  to  our  younger  generation  — 
but  an  attempt  to  prove  that  practical  photo- 
graphy is  not  the  expensive  amusement  that  a 
few  ill-informed  persons  regard  it ; and  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  intelligent  use  of  a camera 
really  makes  fewer  demands  upon  the  purse 
than  many  another  recreation.  Hence,  net  only 
in  the  curtailment  of  expensive  amusements  can 
economy  be  made  a practical  money-saver,  but 
in  the  wise  management  of  one’s  personal  prac- 
tices. Among  the  constant  and  necessary  ex- 
penditures among  men,  not  the  least  is  the  item 
of  shaving.  Disregarding  the  extravagance  in 
money,  time  and  tips  incurred  by  those  who 
patronize  the  barber-shop,  we  would  refer  to 
the  use  of  a well-known  safety-razor,  of  which 
the  initial  cost  to  manufacture  is,  let  us  say, 
25  cents.  The  retail  price  of  this  elaborate 


device  is  twenty  times  its  original  cost,  which 
shows  how  easily  the  public  can  be  deceived. 
Moreover,  the  expense  of  maintaining  this  widely 
advertised  implement  varies  according  to  the 
whim  of  the  user  — $12  per  annum  and  upwards, 
i.e.,  in  blades  alone,  or  $17  the  first  year ; 
whereas  a much  simpler  and  superior  device 
retails  at  25  cents,  with  blades  at  only  half  the 
price  of  the  others.  Its  daily  use  entails  a 
minimum  annual  cost  of  only  $5.20.  No  elab- 
orate advertising  ; hence  its  cheapness. 

Hut  it  is  the  immoderate  smoker  who  can 
save  money  towards  the  maintenance  of  a cam- 
era, as  he  literally  squanders  hundreds  of 
dollars  a year  on  cigars. 

In  an  article  printed  in  Photo-Era,  July, 
1910,  C.  H.  Claudy  explains  quite  fully  the 
moderate  outlay  required  to  practise  photo- 
graphy as  a recreation. 

War-Time  Exhibitions 

ALL  honor  to  our  English  cousins ! The 
two  great  London  exhibitions,  the 
“ Salon  ” and  the  “ Royal,”  have  been  held  as 
originally  planned,  despite  the  most  disastrous 
war  that  proud  Albion  has  ever  undertaken. 
Not  since  the  Norman  Conquest,  in  1066,  has 
England  faced  a greater  crisis.  At  a time 
when  her  resources  were  being  taxed  to  the 
utmost,  the  officials  of  these  two  great  annual 
events  never  flinched,  but  carried  out  the 
arrangements  to  a successful  and  brilliant  con- 
clusion. How  well  the  management  acquitted 
itself,  may  be  learned  from  the  reviews  which 
are  the  leading  features  in  the  current  issue  of 
Photo-Era.  With  commendable  generosity, 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  pictures  by  exhibi- 
tors of  hostile  nationalities  were  contributed  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales’  Relief  Fund.  Appre- 
ciating the  unusual  interest  that  marked  these  two 
photographic  events,  the  publisher  engaged  the 
services  of  the  foremost  English  critics,  and, 
together  with  a collection  of  pictures  that  are 
truly  representative,  he  is  proud  to  be  able  to 
present  to  Photo-Era  readers  three  excep- 
tional reviews.  If  a lesson  is  to  be  derived 
from  the  courageous  and  magnanimous  action 
of  our  English  friends,  let  it  not  lie  lost  on 
those  members  of  American  camera-clubs  who 
have  the  means,  but  not  the  disposition,  to  do 
something  for  international  pictorial  art. 
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PHOTO-ERA 

MONTHLY  COMPETITION 

For  Advanced  Photographers 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  m^nth.  Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Monthly  Competition, 
383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention : Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  of  any  nature  sold 
by  any  dealer  or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo- 
Era.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first  prize  may  have  a 
solid  silver  cup,  of  original  and  artistic  design,  suitably 
engraved. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  any  camerist 
desiring  to  enter. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  artistically  mounted.  Sepia-prints  on  rough 
paper  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  such  should 
be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  on  P.  0.  P.  or  black- 
and-white  paper  having  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

3.  A package  of  prints  will  not  be  returned  unless  return- 
postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or  fraction 
is  sent  with  the  data. 

If.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name  and  month  of 
the  competition , and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate 
or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanks  will  be  sent  upon  request.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  exactly 
for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise  re- 
quested by  the  contestant.  If  suitable,  they  will  be 
published  in  Photo-Era,  full  credit  in  each  case  being 
given  to  the  maker. 

6.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  enlargements 
greater  in  size  than  8 x 10  or  mounts  larger  than  12  x 15 
unless  they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff 
corrugated  board,  not  the  flexible  kind,  or  with  thin  wood- 
veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express,  Section 
D Rates,  very  cheaply  and  with  indemnity  against  loss. 

7.  The  prints  winning  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  in 
the  twelve  successive  competitions  of  every  year  consti- 
tute a circulating  collection  which  will  be  sent  for  public 
exhibition  to  camera-clubs,  art-clubs  and  educational 
institutions  throughout  the  country.  The  only  charge  is 
prepayment  of  expressage  to  the  next  destination  on  the 
route-list.  This  collection  is  every  year  of  rare  beauty 
and  exceptional  educational  value.  Persons  interested 
to  have  one  of  these  Photo-Era  prize-collections  shown 
in  their  home-city  will  please  communicate  with  the 
Editor  of  Photo-Era. 


Awards  - Outdoor-Portraits 

Closed  August  31,  1914 

First  Prize:  J.  H.  Field. 

Second  Prize:  Henry  H.  Blank. 

Third  Prize  : Alice  F.  Foster. 

Honorable  Mention:  Lester  C.  Anderson,  A.  Britting- 
liam.  Jack  Butler,  Fannie  T.  Cassidy,  B.  L.  Compton, 
J.  P.  Edwards,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Fletcher,  Mrs.  Charles  S. 
Hayden,  Suisai  Itow,  U.  Shindo,  William  H.  Spiller, 
Elliott  Hughes  Wendell. 

Special  commendation  is  due  the  following  workers 
for  meritorious  prints  : John  Andrews,  Beatrice  B.  Bell, 
H.  E.  Bentley,  F.  E.  Bronson,  Mrs.  B.  T.  Broome,  Arthur 
H.  Campbell,  C.  Howard  Chamberlin,  J.  Oliver  Coy, 
John  G.  Dickson,  Alfred  A.  Dole,  B.  T.  Farnam,  H. 
L.  Gleason,  Harriet  G.  Goodnow,  S.  H.  Gottseho,  A.  B. 
Hargett,  George  S.  Hoell,  Dr.  M.  Houston,  H.  D.  Hine- 
line,  Franklin  I.  Jordan,  Emil  G.  Joseph,  C.  H.  Judson, 
Taizo  Kato,  C.  E.  Kelsey,  Alice  H.  Knight,  Warren  R. 
Laity,  William  Ludlum,  Jr.,  William  O.  Meyer,  Frank 
D.  Mundy,  J.  A.  Murdock,  Alexander  Murray,  Oren 
Nesbit,  Ansel  W.  Newman,  A.  W.  Ollar,  Walter  Ottman, 
Carl  A.  Peterson,  John  Schork,  W.  H.  Snyder,  Guy 
Spencer,  Willis  I.  Thomson,  Alice  Willis,  Emma  K. 
Woods. 

Subjects  for  Competition 

“ Indoor-Portraits.”  Closes  October  31. 

“ Decorative  Applications.”  Closes  November  30. 

“ My  Home.”  Closes  December  31. 

“ Winter-Scenes.”  Closes  January  31. 

“General.”  Closes  February  28. 

“ Flashlights.”  Closes  March  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 
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OUTDOOR-PORTRAIT  J.  H.  FIELD 

FIRST  PRIZE OUTDOOR-PORTRAITS 


My  Home  — Photo-Era  Competition 
Closes  December  31,  1914 

This  month’s  topic  is  one  that  should  bring  out  a 
great  variety  of  subjects.  Not  only  are  our  homes 
various  in  kind,  but  there  are  no  restrictions  as  to  ex- 
terior or  interior  views,  and  any  of  their  aspects  may  be 
chosen. 

Those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  live  in  houses  that 
are  architecturally  fine,  will  find  it  easy  to  make  pleas- 
ing photographs,  whereas  others  of  us  may  have  to  do 
a deal  of  scheming  to  find  anything  pictorial  in  our  en- 
vironment. The  California  bungalow  is  one  type  of 
dwelling  that  lends  itself  readily  to  pictorial  treatment. 
Its  low,  broad  roof-lines,  seeming  to  blend  with  the  sur- 
rounding greenery,  give  it  the  look  of  a natural  growth 
rather  than  a product  of  man's  art. 

Much  of  the  beauty  of  any  house  is  a result  of  its 
setting.  A really  beautiful  building  set  all  by  itself, 
without  shrubbery  or  flowers  to  blend  it  with  the  ground 
and  hide  the  foundation,  or  trees  to  shade  and  frame  it, 
loses  half  its  beauty  and  attractiveness,  while  an  in- 
trinsically ugly  house  may  be  so  softened  with  vines, 
flowers,  shrubbery  and  trees  as  to  become  almost  beauti- 
ful. The  setting  of  the  house,  then,  is  one  of  the  things 
to  be  considered  in  selecting  the  points  of  view  from 
which  to  photograph  it. 

Some  prints  of  such  subjects  look  as  though  the  only 
thing  in  the  mind  of  the  maker  had  beeii  to  secure  a 
record  of  the  length  and  breadth  and  height,  with  piti- 


less disregard  of  all  deficiencies.  The  worst  point  of 
view  is  usually  chosen,  one  directly  in  front,  and  the 
object  seems  to  be  to  get  the  house  as  large  as  possible. 
To  that  end  the  camera  is  brought  so  near  that  it  must 
be  pointed  upward  to  include  the  roof.  If  the  operator 
is  too  expert  to  make  that  mistake,  he  perhaps  resorts 
to  a wide-angle  lens  so  that  he  may  get  near  enough  to 
show  all  the  house  without  encroaching  trees.  In  the 
first  instance  the  lines  will  converge  toward  the  top, 
while  in  the  latter  the  view  gives  exaggerated  perspec- 
tive which  is  perplexing. 

In  choosing  the  best  point  of  view,  look  the  ground 
over  thoroughly  and  select  that  position  which  will 
show  a pleasing  angle,  well  lighted  and,  if  possible, 
framed  in  an  arch  of  tree-branches.  Do  not  try  to 
show  the  whole  of  the  house  at  once,  that  is,  if  it  is 
blessed  with  near-by  trees.  Of  course,  if  it  stand  in 
the  open,  one  must  depend  on  different  methods  to  give 
variety.  The  time  of  day  will  make  or  mar  in  that 
case.  Usually  a viewpoint  that  shows  the  front  and  one 
side  is  good,  but  one  or  the  other  should  be  in  shadow, 
and  an  hour  rather  late  in  the  day,  when  long  shadows 
of  eaves  and  window-ledges  fall  across  the  walls  and 
break  up  the  monotony  of  the  light-spaces,  is  preferable. 

Many  times  an  attractive  porch  will  lend  itself  to 
separate  treatment,  and  with  a suitable  figure  may 
prove  best  of  all.  The  Colonial  type  of  house  is  par- 
ticularly apt  to  have  good  pillars  and  porches,  and 
furnishes  most  appropriate  backgrounds  for  figures  in 
Colonial  costume.  A good  doorway  is  a treasure  with 
many  possibilities  of  usefulness,  and  some  of  the  old 
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LONG  AGO  ALICE  F.  FOSTER 

THIRD  PRIZE  — OUTDOOR-PORTRAITS 


New  England  houses,  like  those  in  Salem,  for  instance, 
owe  their  chief  charm  to  this  one  feature. 

Some  of  the  present-day  houses  are  designed  in  repro- 
duction of  the  homes  of  Old  England  and  have  the  half- 
timbered  walls  with  charming  lattice  windows.  Such 
windows,  particularly  the  oriels,  make  very  pretty 
subjects  in  themselves,  whether  from  the  exterior  or 
interior.  From  the  inside  they  make  a rather  difficult 
problem  because  of  that  bane  of  the  indoor  worker  — 
halation.  This  is  a spreading  of  the  light  over  the 
edges  of  the  image,  infringing  on  the  clearness  of  the 
shadows.  It  is  largely  caused  by  the  light  reflected 
back  into  the  emulsion  from  the  glass  support.  Film- 
users  will  therefore  have  less  trouble  from  this  cause. 
The  double-coated  plates  are  made  with  a view  to  les- 
sening this  difficulty,  the  slower  emulsion  next  the 
glass  absorbing  the  light  and  preventing  its  reaching 
the  glass  before  the  exposure  is  completed. 

Full  exposure  is  a great  help  in  overcoming  contrast 
in  interiors  when  windows  are  included  in  the  view.  If 
the  exposure  is  short,  one  is  very  apt  to  force  develop- 
ment in  order  to  bring  out  the  detail  in  the  shadows, 
and  in  the  effort  the  windows  are  carried  too  far  and 
print  as  dead  white  squares  without  detail.  Sometimes 
it  seems  that  when  exposure  is  prolonged,  the  windows 
begin  to  retrograde,  for  reversal  will  take  place  if  ex- 
posure is  too  much  overdone  and  a positive  will  be  the 
result — certain  it  is  that  since  development  need  not 
he  prolonged,  a much  better  balance  is  maintained 
between  the  windows  and  the  darker  portions  of  the 
plate. 

If  the  case  seems  hopeless  by  ordinary  methods,  the 
following  “ dodge  ” may  be  resorted  to.  Have  the 
camera  firmly  placed  so  it  cannot  easily  be  jarred  out 
of  position,  then  when  ready  for  exposure,  cover  the 


windows  included  in  the  view  with  dark  cloth.  The 
time  of  exposure  will  he  a little  longer,  unless  there  is 
plenty  of  light  from  other  sources.  When  the  exposure 
is  completed,  close  the  shutter,  remove  the  dark  cloth 
and  then  take  a nearly  instantaneous  exposure  for  the 
windows.  This  should  give  you  the  view  from  the 
windows  and  plenty  of  detail  in  the  room. 

Be  careful  in  selecting  your  interiors  not  to  have  too 
much  furniture  or  bric-k-brac  in  evidence.  Avoid  parts 
of  chairs  or  tables.  Have  them  either  out  entirely  or 
include  the  whole.  Do  not  leave  anything  with  only 
two  leg3  to  stand  on.  If  the  room  is  small,  it  is  often 
hard  to  get  distance  enough  to  include  much  of  it.  The 
camera  may  be  withdrawn  into  a doorway  or  even  out- 
side a window,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  casing 
be  not  allowed  to  intrude  and  cut  off  part  of  the  view. 

When  possible  it  adds  to  the  charm  of  an  interior  if  a 
vista  from  one  room  to  another  is  included.  Sometimes 
this  effect  may  he  given  by  a well-placed  mirror,  but  be 
sure  it  does  not  reflect  the  camera.  Reflections  of  win- 
dows or  other  strong  lights  in  the  glass  of  pictures  must 
also  be  looked  out  for. 

Two  settings  are  particularly  associated  with  the  idea 
of  the  home  life  — the  fireplace  preeminently  and  next 
the  piano,  with  its  memories  of  family  sings  and  gen- 
eral good  times.  The  fireplace  is  capable  of  very 
poetic  interpretation.  A pleasing  effect  is  obtained  by 
the  use  of  flashlight  in  the  fireplace  itself.  When 
this  is  done,  a little  daylight  shoidd  be  admitted  and 
enough  time  given  to  show  faint  detail  and  give  variety 
to  the  shadows,  but  not  enough  to  kill  the  firelight- 
effect  for  which  you  are  striving.  If  you  are  looking 
into  the  fireplace,  something  should  be  placed  between 
the  lens  and  the  direct  flash.  The  back  of  a chair 
placed  in  front  of  the  hearth  is  a good  screen. 
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SECOND  PRIZE 
OUTDOOR-PORTRAITS 


SEASHORE-PORTRAIT  HENRY  H.  BLANK 


It  does  not  always  follow  that  the  “parlor”  or  best 
room  is  the  one  best  adapted  to  make  a homelike  or 
attractive  picture.  More  often  the  living-room,  the 
nursery,  even  the  kitchen,  will  lend  itself  to  pictorial 
treatment,  and  often  a part  is  better  than  the  whole. 
Do  not  use  a wide-angle  lens  and  try  to  include  the 
whole  room,  but  choose  some  corner  which  seems  to 
hold  the  secret  of  the  room’s  charm  and  give  your  at- 
tention to  that,  remembering  that  you  will  stand  a 
better  chance  of  success  if  you  eliminate  all  unneces- 
sary details. 

It  will  be  particularly  hard  for  the  “ cliff-dwellers  ” 
in  our  larger  cities  to  find  a sufficiently  simple  and  un- 
encumbered corner,  but  by  judicious  elimination  even 
these  may  stand  a chance  of  capturing  the  prize.  What- 
ever the  type  of  home  or  its  location,  it  must  in  some 
part  furnish  pictorial  material.  It  may  be  well  for  us 
to  look  at  our  surroundings  with  the  appraising  eye  of 
an  outsider  for  once.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  our 
daily  habitat  that  we  may  pass  over  its  pictorial  possi- 
bilities without  a realizing  sense  of  its  value  as  mate- 
rial for  pictures  ; while  on  the  other  hand  we  may  fail 


to  realize  the  intrinsic  ugliness  of  things  made  dear  to 
us  by  long  habits  of  association.  Here  is  need,  then, 
for  a discerning  eye  and  a wise  choice ; also  technical 
work  of  the  most  thoughtful,  careful  sort. 

Katherine  Bingham. 

To  Improve  Thin  Writing-Ink 

Sometimes  a writing-ink  of  excellent  quality  has  no 
body  and  will  spread  quickly  when  used  on  thin  paper. 
By  the  addition  of  a small  quantity  of  powdered  gum 
arabic,  which  dissolves  very  readily,  the  ink  will  at  once 
assume  the  proper  consistency  and  may  be  used  success- 
fully for  writing  even  on  coated  paper  not  suitable  for 
wri  ting-purposes. 

That  Pleasant  Expression 

Photographer  (taking  plain-looking  girl  and  her 
escort).  — " Now  try  not  to  think  of  yourselves  at  all  — 
think  of  something  pleasant."  — London  Opinion. 
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THE  CRUCIBLE 

A MONTHLY  DIGEST  OF  FACTS  FOR  PRACTICAL  WORKERS 
With  Reviews  of  Foreign  Progress  and  Investigation 
Edited  by  PHIL  M.  RILEY 

Readers  are  encouraged  to  contribute  their  favorite  methods  for  publication  in  this  department 
Address  all  such  communications  to  The  Crucible,  PHOTO-ERA,  383  Boylston  Street,  Boston 


A Camera-Support  for  Telephoto-Work 

The  photograph  below  shows  clearly  a simple,  home- 
made wooden  support,  easily  constructed  by  any  in- 
genious person,  to  lend  rigidity  to  a camera  in 
telephoto-work.  It  forms  a simple  means  to  place  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  camera  and  the  heavy  telephoto- 
lens directly  over  the  tripod-head.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  tripod-screw  holds  the  camera-support  in  place 
and  that  a supplementary  thumb-screw  attaches  the 
camera  to  the  support.  No  further  description  seems  to 


THE  CAMERA-SUPPORT  ADAPTED  TO  A GOEEZ 
ANGO 

be  necessary.  While  the  photograph  shows  the  device 
applied  to  a fixed-bellows  camera,  it  could  easily  be 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  an  extension-bellows 
camera. 

D.  Fred  Charlton. 

Salt  Instead  of  Bromide 

Bromide  is  used  in  such  small  quantities  for  photo- 
graphic purposes  that  there  is  little  likelihood  of  its 
being  much  if  any  increased  in  price.  However,  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  common  salt,  sodium  chloride, 
may  be  used  as  a substitute  restrainer.  Five  times  the 
quantity  of  potassium  bromide  called  for  by  the  formula 
will  be  necessary  because  its  action  is  not  so  energetic 
as  that  of  bromide. 


Screening  the  Lens 

By  fastening  four  screw-eyes  to  the  top  of  my  stand- 
camera,  two  on  the  corners  of  the  front  and  two  to  cor- 
respond at  the  back,  I can  slip  a couple  of  canes  into 
them  so  that  they  stick  out  in  front  of  the  camera  for  a 
foot  or  more,  and  will  support  the  focusing-cloth,  which 
then  makes  a perfect  sky-shade,  the  lens  looking  out  of 
a kind  of  tunnel.  The  canes  can  be  drawn  through  the 
eyes  to  any  extent  that  may  be  necessary.  In  order  to 
make  sure  that  the  lens  is  screened  as  much  as  possible, 
I arrange  the  focusing-cloth  so  that  on  looking  on  the 
ground-glass  I can  see  that  it  is  cutting  off  some  of  the 
picture,  and  then  draw  it  back,  watching  the  effect, 
until  it  is  just  clear.  — Balfour  White  in  Photography 
and  Focus. 

Killing  the  Odor  of  Sulphide 

I suppose  we  none  of  us  are  overfond  of  sulphide, 
however  inured  we  niay  get  to  its  odor;  but  I -wonder 
whether  many  assistants  are  aware  how  very  little  smell 
of  sulphide  there  need  be,  even  when  working  upon  a 
continuous  scale.  If  they  will  take  the  trouble  to  ob- 
serve, they  will  find  that  it  is  not  the  sulphide-bath 
itself  which  gives  much  odor,  but  it  is  when  the  bath  is 
thrown  away  down  the  sink  that  most  of  the  objection- 
able “ scent  ” of  sulphide  makes  itself  evident.  Now, 
there’s  a very  simple  way  of  killing  the  sulphide,  and 
that  is  with  permanganate  of  potash.  If  you  give  a 
good  rinse,  flushing  the  sink  well  with  water  and  then 
drop  in  a few  drops  of  strong  permanganate  solution 
(enough  to  color  the  water  in  the  sink),  you  will  find 
that  the  odor  will  quickly  disappear.  — J.  C.  G.  in  The 
British  Journal  of  Photography. 

Developing  Backed  Plates 

The  caramel  and  burnt  sienna,  which  form  the  basis 
of  almost  all  backings,  are  quite  harmless  substances  in 
the  developer,  and  may  be  left  to  wash  off,  if  develop- 
ment is  by  time,  or  by  the  factorial  method,  when  there 
is  no  need  to  look  through  the  plate  to  note  what  den- 
sity has  been  obtained.  When  the  plate  has  to  be 
examined,  however,  it  is  not  enough  to  let  the  backing 
wash  off,  as  it  does  not  generally  do  so  soon  enough. 
Wetting  the  plate  beforehand  and  washing  it  off  entails 
a great  risk  of  air-bells  during  development.  The  best 
plan  to  follow  is  to  proceed  with  the  development  until 
it  is  almost  necessary  to  look  at  the  plate;  and  then  to 
hold  it,  backing  underneath,  under  the  tap  and  gently 
rub  the  under  side  until  the  backing  is  washed  away. 
In  this  way  the  water  falling  first  on  the  gelatine  side 
and  flowing  around  to  the  other  washes  the  backing  off 
instead  of  on  to  the  film.  If  a tap  and  water-supply 
are  not  available,  the  plate  may  be  held,  back  upper- 
most, just  below  the  surface  of  the  water  in  a dish  and 
rubbed.  — Photography  and  Focus. 
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THE  ROUND  ROBIN  GUILD 

An  Association  of  Beginners  in  Photography 
Conducted  by  KATHERINE  BINGHAM 

This  association,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  PHOTO-ERA,  and  of  which  PHOTO-ERA  is  the  offi- 
cial organ,  is  intended  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  beginners  in  photography.  The  aim  of  the  association  is 
to  assist  photographers  by  giving  them  information,  advice  and  criticism  in  the  Guild  pages  of  PHOTO-ERA 
and  by  personal  correspondence.  Membership  is  free  to  subscribers  and  all  regular  purchasers  of  the  maga- 
zine sending  name  and  address  to  PHOTO-ERA,  The  Round  Robin  Guild,  383  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 


Enlarging 

As  Christmas-time  draws  near,  the  user  of  the  small 
camera  begins  to  wonder  how  he  can  utilize  his  pictures 
as  gifts,  and  straightway  he  wishes  they  were  larger. 
To  get  his  equipment  and  a suitable  room  in  readiness 
for  enlarging,  seems  like  a good  deal  of  an  undertaking  ; 
but  as  a matter  of  fact  modern  apparatus  has  greatly 
simplified  things  for  him,  and  no  elaborate  preparations 
are  necessary  for  the  more  simple  methods. 

The  easiest  of  all  ways  is  to  use  a fixed-focus  enlarger, 
such  as  the  Brownie  Enlarging-Camera,  the  Ingento 
Enlarger  or  the  Mascot  PrintiDg-Box.  Each  uses  day- 
light and  is  simply  a long  tube  with  a lens  near  the 
smaller  end.  The  negative  is  placed  at  this  end  and  in 
the  larger  end  the  sensitive  paper,  either  bromide  or 
gaslight,  the  bromide  being  quicker.  The  enlarger  is 
then  pointed  toward  the  sky  where  there  will  be  no 
obstruction  of  the  light,  and  the  exposure  made.  It  is 
best  to  make  tests  to  determine  the  length  of  exposure 
needed  to  give  best  results.  These  are  made  in  sizes 
that  will  give  5 x 7 and  8 x 10  enlargements. 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  now  furnishes  an  illuminator 
for  use  with  fixed-focus  enlargers,  whereby  prints  may  be 
made  by  artificial  light  — a great  advantage  for  those 
who  have  to  do  most  of  their  printing  in  the  evening. 

The  great  drawback  in  this  method  is  that  the  whole 
of  the  negative  must  be  used  and  the  enlargements  are  a 
stated  size.  More  frequently  than  otherwise  it  is  only 
a part  of  the  negative  one  wishes  to  use,  and  an  instru- 
ment that  gives  one  control  over  the  position  of  the  film 
to  be  enlarged,  and  the  amount  of  enlargement,  is  to  be 
preferred.  Such  an  equipment  in  its  simplest  terms  is 
the  Radion  Enlarging-Printer.  In  this  equipment  the 
operator’s  camera  is  used  as  the  projector,  thus  reducing 
the  expense,  and  a good  easel  with  sliding  bed  for  ad- 
justing the  focus  is  provided  as  well  as  the  illuminator. 
In  this  way  any  portion  of  the  negative  may  be  masked 
so  that  only  what  is  desired  shall  be  used,  and  by  adjust- 
ing the  distance  of  the  easel  and  the  focusing-scale,that 
part  only  can  be  thrown  up  to  the  desired  size. 

If  one  has  any  mechanical  ability,  it  is  a simple  matter 
to  improvise  an  equipment.  A room  with  one  window 
should  be  chosen  and  some  means  devised  to  block  out 
all  light  save  that  which  comes  through  a small  open- 
ing against  which  the  back  of  the  camera  can  be  clamped. 
This  opening  should  be  at  such  a height  that  the  camera 
may  stand  on  a firm  table  beneath  it.  If  the  light  is 
obstructed  by  trees  or  buildings,  a screen  should  be 
arranged  outside,  touching  the  opening  at  the  bottom 
and  leaning  out  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees.  A 
white  cardboard  is  all  that  is  needed.  Take  an  old 
plate-holder  and  remove  the  partition  from  between  the 
two  sides;  then  place  a ground-glass  in  one  side  and 
the  negative,  masked  as  desired,  in  the  other,  film  side 
toward  the  lens.  Place  the  holder  in  the  camera  and 


the  back  of  the  camera  against  the  opening  in  the  win- 
dow, fastening  it  firmly  in  place  and  covering  the  joining 
with  a focusing-clotli  to  keep  out  any  stray  beams  of 
light. 

Only  one  thing  more  is  needed,  and  that  is  an  easel 
for  holding  the  paper.  A drawing-board  makes  an  ex- 
cellent one  if  fitted  with  the  proper  support.  If  an  old 
table  is  available,  a track  may  be  made  by  nailing  to  it 
two  strips  of  board  between  which  the  easel  support 
will  run,  thus  keeping  it  always  in  line  with  the  lens 
and  making  it  firm,  so  that  it  will  not  be  displaced  in 
attaching  the  paper.  This  should  be  covered  with 
white  paper  to  facilitate  focusing.  Having  secured  the 
desired  size  by  moving  the  easel  back  and  forth,  and  a 
sharp  focus  by  turning  the  focusing-screw  of  the  camera, 
close  the  shutter  and  place  the  sensitive  paper  in  posi- 
tion on  the  easel  by  the  light  of  a red  globe,  electric  or 
other  red  light,  and  make  the  exposure  by  the  use  of 
the  camera-bulb  as  for  any  other  picture. 

If  it  is  desired  to  make  enlarged  negatives,  it  will 
first  be  necessary  to  make  a transparency  from  the 
small  plate.  This  is  a very  simple  process  — merely 
a print  on  glass  instead  of  on  paper.  The  choice 
of  plates  and  developers  makes  it  possible  to  improve 
very  greatly  on  the  original  negative.  The  trans- 
parency having  been  made,  it  is  inserted  in  the  holder 
in  place  of  the  negative,  and  on  the  easel  is  fastened 
a plate-holder  with  a white  card  in  place  of  the  plate. 
The  focusing  having  been  done,  replace  this  plate-holder 
with  one  containing  a plate,  draw  the  slide  and  expose 
as  before. 

The  advantage  of  the  large  negative  is  that  prints 
may  be  made  on  any  kind  of  paper  desired.  For  color- 
ing-purposes, platinum  paper  is  infinitely  better  than  any 
other  and,  particularly  in  the  sepia  shades,  it  is  very 
beautiful  in  itself. 

This  same  arrangement,  of  course,  can  be  fitted  for 
use  with  artificial  light ; but  for  any  adequate  illumina- 
tion rather  expensive  condensing-lenses  are  required, 
and  unless  one  intends  to  do  a large  amount  of  work  in 
the  evening,  it  might  hardly  pay  for  itself. 

Too  great  a degree  of  enlargement  should  not  be  at- 
tempted or  granularity  and  loss  of  contrast  may  result. 
The  choice  of  the  paper  for  the  enlargement  gives  an 
oppoitunity  for  a deal  of  discrimination.  Some  of  the 
linen-effects,  if  rightly  used  on  broad,  bold  subjects,  are 
excellent;  but  if  used  on  anything  which  depends  for  its 
charm  on  fineness  of  detail  and  subtle  gradations,  it 
would  greatly  detract  from  the  best  resulls. 

By  redevelopment  a beautiful  brown  may  be  obtained 
on  some  of  the  bromides,  particularly  those  coated  on  a 
buff  stock  for  that  purpose. 

The  squandering  of  highlights  is  the  bane  of  photo- 
graphy.— Anthony  Guest. 
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PORTRAIT  OF  AN  ARTIST 


J.  P.  EDWARDS 


Unusual  Colors  in  Prints 

For  ordinary  reproductions  in  monochrome,  the  good 
old  standbys,  gray  and  brown,  are  undoubtedly  best ; 
but  sometimes  one  has  a subject  which  seems  to  require 
for  its  best  interpretation  something  different  from  these 
usual  tones.  Some  firelight-  or  lamplight-scene  cries 
out  for  more  warmth  of  color,  or  some  wintry  moon- 
light-effect demands  a blue  tone  to  help  it  tell  its 
story. 

Most  beginners  are  limited  in  their  knowledge  of 
printing-mediums  such  as  carbon  and  gum.  whereby 
such  results  may  be  obtained,  but  that  need  not  pre- 
vent their  making  prints  in  color.  A developing-paper 
print  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  a base,  and  any  novice 
can  make  that. 

For  red  tones  make  up  a solution  as  follows : 


A 

Water 5 drams 

10-percent  solution  copper  sulphate 15  drops 


10-percent  solution  ammonium  carbonate  ; 
add  until  the  precipitate  first  formed 
is  redissolved. 

B 


Water  41.  •>  ounces 

Potassium  ferricyanide %o  dram 


Mix  separately  and  add  B to  A. 

When  the  print  assumes  a bright  red  color,  remove 
and  wash  thoroughly. 


To  give  an  appropriate  blue  color  to  snow-  or  sea- 
views,  immerse  a rough  or  matte-surface  print  in  : 


Water  5 ounces 

Ferric  ammonium  citrate 12  grains 

Potassium  ferricyanide 12  grains 

Nitric  acid  % dram 


When  toned,  wash  until  the  whites  are  clear. 
Sea-views  are  often  pleasingly  rendered  by  a green 
tone.  This  may  be  had  on  Artura  Green  or  Velox 
Carbon  Green,  both  being  ordinary  developing-papers. 

Ferrous  Oxalate  for  Bromide  Paper 

An  excellent  developer  will  be  found  in  the  formula 
for  Eastman  bromide  paper. 

A 


Potassium  oxalate 1G  ounces 

Hot  water  48  ounces 

B 

Protosulphate  of  iron  1G  ounces 

Hot  water 32  ounces 

Citric  acid  ounce 

C 

Potassium  bromide  1 dram 

Water 10  ounces 


Take  A,  G ounces;  B,  1 ounce;  C,  j ■>  dram. 
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THE  ROUND  ROBIN  GUILD 
MONTHLY  COMPETITION 

For  Beginners  Only 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month.  Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Round  Robin  Guild  Competition, 

383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


Restrictions 

All  Guild  members  are  eligible  in  these  competitions 
provided  they  never  have  received  a prize  from  Photo- 
Era  other  than  in  the  Beginners’  Class.  Any  one  who 
has  received  only  Honorable  Mention  in  the  Photo-Era 
Monthly  Competition  for  advanced  workers  still  re- 
mains eligible  in  the  Round  Robin  Guild  Monthly  Com- 
petition for  beginners ; but  upon  winning  a prize  in  the 
Advanced  Class,  one  cannot  again  participate  in  the 
Beginners’  Class.  Of  course,  beginners  are  at  liberty  to 
enter  the  Advanced  Class  whenever  they  so  desire. 

Prizes 

First  Prize : Value  $5.00;  Second  Prize:  Value  $2.50; 
Third  Prize:  Value  $1.50;  Honorable  Mention:  Those 
whose  work  is  worthy  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

A certificate  of  award,  printed  on  parchment  paper, 
will  be  sent  on  request. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “ General  ” ; but  only 
original  prints  are  desired. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  of  any  nature  sold 
by  any  dealer  or  manufacturer  advertising  in  Photo-Era. 

Rules 

1.  These  competitions  are  free  and  open  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Round  Robin  Guild.  Membership  is  free  to 
all  subscribers  and  regular  purchasers  of  Photo-Era 
sending  name  and  address  for  registration. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  artistically  mounted.  Sepia-prints  on  rough 
paper  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  such  should 
be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P.  or  black- 
and-white  paper  having  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

3.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  not  be  returned  unless  return- 
postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data.  Criticism  on  request. 

4 ■ Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, Guild-number , the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  a letter  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  will  be  sent  upon 
request.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  exactly  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise 
requested  by  the  contestant.  If  suitable,  they  will  be 
published  in  Photo-Era,  full  credit  in  each  case  being 
given  to  the  maker. 

6.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  enlargements 
greater  in  size  than  8 x 10  or  mounts  larger  than  12x15 
unless  they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff 
corrugated  board,  not  the  flexible  kind , or  with  thin  wood- 
veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express,  Section 
D Rates,  very  cheaply  and  with  indemnity  against  loss. 


Awards  — Beginners’  Contest 
Closed  August  31,  1914 

First  Prize:  Emil  G.  Joseph. 

Second  Prize:  Warren  R.  Laity. 

Third  Prize : Elliott  Hughes  Wendell. 

Honorable  Mention  : Alan  D.  Kinsley,  S.  R.  Kitchen. 

The  following  workers  deserve  special  commendation 
for  meritorious  prints  : George  S.  Akasu,  Allen  F. 
Brewer,  B.  T.  Broome,  Warren  Chase,  Herman  Gabriel, 
F.  G.  Hammond,  Joseph  Krageler,  Louis  R.  Murray, 
R.  C.  Shultz,  James  Slater,  A.  C.  Smith,  Stanley  Tap- 
pen,  A.  T.  Tumbleson. 

There  Are  Compensations 

She  — Isn’t  it  too  bad  that  the  pictures  you  made  of 
me  were  so  dreadfully  underexposed ; and  I moved,  too, 
so  that  the  pictures  are  all  absolutely  worthless. 

He  — Never  mind,  my  dear,  we  had  an  awfully  jolly 
time  making  them,  didn’t  we,  though  ? 


REEDS  ALONG  SHORE  WARREN  R.  LAITY 
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Answers  to  Correspondents 

Headers  wishing  information  upon  any  point  in 
connection  with  their  photographic  work  are  invited 
to  make  use  of  this  department.  Address  all  in- 
quiries to  Guild  Editor , Photo-Era,  383  Boylston 
Street , Boston.  If  a personal  reply  is  desired , a 
self-addressed , stamped  envelope  must  be  enclosed. 


E.  J.  F.  — I do  not  think  that  you  are  quite  right 
■when  you  state  that  most  pictures  in  Photo-Era  are 
made  with  soft-focus  lenses.  Sometimes  the  paper 
may  absorb  too  much  ink  and,  in  consequence,  the  half- 
tones will  not  ap- 
pear as  clearly  as 
they  do  in  the  orig- 
inal proofs,  which 
are  made  on  spe- 
cially  coated 
paper.  No  picture, 
except  one  made 
for  commercial 
purposes,  should 
be  microscopically 
sharp.  The  soft- 
focus  lens  is  now 
used  very  exten- 
sively, although 
the  proportion  to 
the  other  lenses 
may  be  said  to  be 
less  than  ten  per 
cent.  Its  use  is 
steadily  increas- 
ing. The  best 
three  lenses  of  this 
type  are  advertised 
in  Photo-Era 
from  time  to  time. 

A soft-focus 
effect  may  also 
be  obtained  by 
interposing  one  or 
two  sheets  of  thin, 
transparent  cellu- 
loid, which  comes 
only  in  large  sizes 
and  has  to  be  cut 
down  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  user.  The  effect  is  never 
quite  like  that  obtained  with  a soft-focus  lens. 

Another  good  way  is  to  place  a sheet  of  thin  mud- 
ground  or  very  fine  ground-glass  in  direct  contact  with 
the  dryplate  in  the  plate-holder;  in  that  case  the  ground 
side  should  face  the  lens.  This  also  produces  a very 
charming  effect.  You  might  try  these  two  methods 
before  considering  the  purchase  of  a soft-focus  lens. 

C.  A.  W. — -Telling  the  points  of  the  compass  by 
the  watch,  when  the  sun  is  shining,  is  accomplished  as 
follows  : hold  the  watch  face  up  and  point  the  hour- 
hand  toward  the  sun,  or,  if  possible,  on  a line  cast  by 
the  shadow  of  a post  or  a tree-trunk.  The  point  ex- 
actly between  the  hour-hand  and  the  figure  twelve,  tak- 
ing the  shorter  distance,  is  directly  south.  Of  course, 
at  exactly  twelve  o’clock,  the  hour-hand  and  the  figure 
twelve  both  point  toward  the  south. 

F.  W.  J.  — - The  best  artificial-light  enlarging-de- 
vice  that  we  know  of  for  use  with  the  Model  B,  Atom 
camera,  is  the  enlarger  made  for  the  Goerz  Vest-Pocket 
Tenax,  which  makes  a picture  1%  x 2%  inches,  the  same 


as  your  camera.  If  you  will  obtain  a Goerz  catalog, 
you  will  find  an  excellent  illustration  and  description. 

P.  E.  H.  — Wm.  H.  Spiller’s  developing-formula 
for  tray-use  in  connection  with  his  article,  “ Correct 
Color-Values,”  published  in  August  Photo-Era,  1914, 
is  as  follows,  as  given  by  the  author  : 

“ For  tray-developer,  I suggest  that  you  use  1 ounce 
of  No.  1, 1 ounce  of  No.  2 and  2 drams  of  liquid  acetone 
to  8 ounces  of  water  ; or,  if  more  convenient,  add  to  the 
No.  2 solution  3 ounces  of  the  liquid  acetone  to  com- 
plete the  No.  2 stock-solution.  For  the  developer,  take 
1 ounce  of  No.  1,  1 ounce  of  No.  2 and  8 ounces  of  water. 

“ In  using  developing-solutions  which  contain  liquid 
acetone,  do  not  keep  the  plates  out  of  the  developer  for 
examination  any  longer  than  absolutely  necessary,  other- 
wise development-streaks  will  manifest  themselves  owing 


to  the  peculiar  property  of  this  chemical ; but  if  care  be 
exercised,  the  negatives  will  be  remarkably  clear.” 

W.  W.  S.  — Your  dealer  is  probably  right  in  advising 
you  of  the  popularity  of  postcard-size  cameras,  but  that 
does  not  necessarily  mitigate  against  4 x 5,  a standard 
everywhere.  Of  course  the  popularity  of  the  post- 
card idea  has  done  wonders  to  increase  the  sale  of  post- 
card cameras,  and  while  it  is  an  attractive  size  for  many 
uses,  if  we  can  judge  anything  from  the  majority  of 
painters  and  their  canvases,  4x5  size  is  the  better  art 
and  the  more  adaptable  size  to  varied  applications. 

T.  & G.  — To  prevent  prints  from  curling,  we 
can  recommend  heartily  a solution  manufactured  by  a 
well-known  professional  photographer.  It  is  applied 
with  a brush  at  the  back  of  the  print,  and  is  very  effica- 
cious. A bottle  containing  6 ounces,  costs  35  cents,  and  is 
sold  by  George  Murphy,  57  E.  9th  Street,  New  lrork  City. 

To  paste  prints  on  mounts,  thick  or  thin,  or  in  an 
album,  so  that  they  will  not  curl  or  warp,  we  recommend 
the  standard  preparation,  “ Stiek-'Em-Flat,”  manufac- 
tured by  Dr.  C.  L.  Mitchell  and  advertised  in  Photo-Era. 
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Print-Criticism 

Address  all  prints  for  criticism,  enclosing  return- 
postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces 
or  fraction  thereof,  to  Guild  Editor,  Photo-Eka, 
SS3  Boylston  Street,  Boston.  Prints  must  bear 
the  maker's  name  and  address,  and  should  be 
accompanied  by  a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full 
particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or  film,  stop  used, 
exposure,  developer  and  printing-process. 


W.  B.  M.  — “Portrait”  is  well  spaced  and  would 
have  been  improved  technically  by  longer  exposure  to 
obtain  better  shadow-detail  and  modeling  of  the  face. 
The  paper  in  the  hand  is  rather  too  high  in  tone  and  de- 
tracts from  the  face. 

A.  W. — “The  Young  Poet”  is  unfortunate  in  its 
lack  of  texture  in  the  white  suit,  whereas  the  enlarge- 
ment is  on  paper  of  much  too  rough  surface  for  a sub- 
ject of  this  sort  and  size. 

T.  K.  — Your  print  entitled  “Reader”  suffers  some- 
what from  the  highlight  above  the  head.  Could  this  be 
lowered  in  tone  by  work  upon  the  negative,  the  subject 
would  be  greatly  improved.  Perhaps  in  the  negative 
you  have  a little  more  space  in  front  of  the  sitter;  if  so, 
retaining  this  iu  the  print  would  improve  the  spacing. 

E.  G.  J.  — “A  Bit  of  Nature”  is  a pleasing  compo- 
sition indeed,  but  strangely  enough  the  foreground  is 
much  lighter  than  the  distance,  which  is  quite  contrary 
to  the  usual  order  of  things.  If  this  condition  exist  in 
the  negative,  an  improved  print  could  be  had  by  shad- 
ing to  increase  the  printing-time  of  the  foreground. 

A.  T.  T.  — Your  photographs  of  birds,  although  ex- 
cellent in  senti- 
ment and  in 
composition,  are 
lacking  in  tech- 
nical qualities. 

* ‘ Young  Blue 
Jays  ” is  perhaps 
the  best  of  the 
three,  although 
the  shadows  are 
exceedingly  dark 
and  the  highlights 
very  white  with- 
out detail,  doubt- 
less the  result  of 
too  short  expos- 
ure. Another 
print  of  “ Y'oung 
Blue  Jays,’’ 
marked  Number 
2,  goes  to  the 
other  extreme  and 
is  exceedingly 
flat,  appearing  to 
be  the  result  of 
overe  xposure. 

Both  of  these  sub- 
jects might  per- 
haps be  improved 
by  a careful  selec- 
tion of  printin 
paper.  “ Y'oung 
Mourning  Doves  ” 
is  also  too  flat,  in 
this  case,  appar- 
ently the  result  of 
too  flat  lighting. 


Had  the  picture  been  taken  at  a slightly  different  angle, 
the  result  would  have  been  improved. 

E.  II.  W.  — The  beauty  of  pictures  of  contrasted 
sunshine  and  shadow  depends  upon  detail  in  both,  and 
this  is  obtained  by  exposure  for  the  shadows  and  devel- 
opment for  the  highlights.  Both  of  these  subjects  are 
underexposed,  and  in  order  to  get  the  utmost  shadow- 
detail  they  have  been  too  strongly  developed.  Both  of 
the  compositions  are  excellent ; the  spacings  of  the 
trees  giving  an  effect  of  perspective  and  receding  planes 
which  might  otherwise  be  absent  because  of  the  very 
nearly  uniform  development  in  the  foreground  and 
background. 

F.  F.  S.  — “ Y'oungstown,  Ohio,”  is  excellent  in  com- 
position and  technique ; there  is  little  opportunity  for 
improvement. 

“ The  Old  Mill  in  Winter  ” is  perhaps  a misnomer, 
because  it  is  a photograph  of  ice  on  the  dam  rather  than 
of  the  mill.  The  large  solid  black  area  at  the  left 
is  certainly  unfortunate,  for  it  is  impossible  to  make  out 
exactly  what  it  is,  though  probably  the  stone  wall  of 
the  dam  itself.  Longer  exposures  should  have  been 
given  with  restrained  development  to  preserve  texture 
and  detail  in  the  ice  over  the  tree-tops. 

Halation  mars  “ Nature’s  Mirror.”  It  could  have 
been  avoided  by  the  use  of  double-coated  plates  or 
films.  Even  the  mere  addition  of  a color-screen  over 
the  lens  sometimes  serves  to  avoid  it  when  not  too  great. 

A.  F.  B.  — Of  your  several  photographs,  “A  Life  on 
the  Ocean  Wave”  and  “The  Mill-Dam”  interest  us 
most;  the  former  is  full  of  life  and  spontaneity  and  the 
latter  is  excellent  in  portraying  the  feeling  of  flowing 
water.  “ The  Shadows  in  the  Brook  ” shows  badly  the 
effect  of  halation,  which  would  have  been  avoided  by  the 
use  of  a double-coated  plate. 
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Exposure-Guide  for  November 

Calculated  to  give  Full  Shadow-detail,  at  Sea-level,  42°  N.  Lat. 

For  altitudes  up  to  5000  feet  no  change  need  be  made.  From  5000  to  8000  feet  take  44  of  time  in 
table.  From  8000  to  12000  feet  use  of  exposure  in  table. 


Exposure  for  average  landscapes  with  light  foreground,  river-scenes,  light-colored 
buildings,  monuments,  snow-scenes  with  trees  in  foreground.  For  use  with 
Class  1 plates,  stop  F/8  or  U.  S.  4.  For  other  plates,  or  stops,  see  tables. 


Hour 

Bright 

Sun 

Sun  Shining 
Through 
Light  Clouds 

Diffused 

Light 

Dull 

Very 

Dull 

11a.m.  to  1p.m. 

1/32 

1/16 

1/8 

1/4 

1/2 

10-11  a.m.  and  1-2  p.m. 

1/25 

1/12 

1/5 

1/3 

2/3 

9-10  a.m.  and  2-8  p.m. 

1/12* 

1/6* 

1/3* 

2/3* 

1* 

The  exposures  given  are  approximately  correct,  provided  the  shutter-speeds 
are  accurately  marked.  In  case  the  results  are  not  just  what  you  want,  use  the 
tables  merely  as  a basis  and  increase  or  decrease  the  exposure  to  fit  the  con- 
ditions under  which  one  works.  Whenever  possible  keep  the  shutter-speed 
uniform  and  vary  the  amount  of  light  when  necessary  by  changing  the  stop. 

* These  figures  must  be  increased  up  to  five  times  if  light  is  inclined  to  be 
yellow  or  red.  Latitude  60°  N.  X 114;  55°  X 1 ; 52°  X 1 ; 30°  X %. 


For  other  stops  multiply  by  the 
number  in  third  column 


F/4 

U.  S.  1 

X 1/4 

F/5.6 

U.  S.2 

X 1/2 

F/6.3 

U.  S.  2.4 

X 5/8 

F/7 

U.S.3 

X 3/4 

F/ll 

U.  S.  8 

X 2 

F/16 

U.  S. 16 

X 4 

F/22 

U.  S. 32 

X 8 

F/32 

U.  S. 64 

X 16 

SUBJECTS.  For  other  subjects,  multiply  the 

number  given  for  the  class  of  subject. 

1 / 8 Studies  of  sky  and  white  clouds. 

1 /4  Open  views  of  sea  and  sky  ; very  dis- 
tant landscapes  ; studies  of  rather  heavy 
clouds  ; sunset-  and  sunrise-studies. 

1 /2  Open  landscapes  withoutforeground; 

open  beach,  harhor-  and  shipping-scenes ; 
yachts  under  sail ; very  light-colored 
objects ; studies  of  dark  clouds ; snow- 
scenes  with  no  dark  objects  ; most  tele- 
photo-subjects  outdoors ; wooded  hills 
not  far  distant  from  lens. 

2 Landscapes  with  medium  fore- 
ground ; landscapes  in  fog  or  mist ; 
buildings  showing  both  sunny  and  shady 
sides ; well-lighted  street-scenes ; persons, 
animals  and  moving  objects  at  least  thii'ty 
feet  away  from  the  camera. 

4 Landscapes  with  heavy  foreground  ; 

buildings  or  trees  occupying  most  of 
the  picture ; brook-scenes  with  heavy 
foliage ; shipping  about  the  docks  ; red- 
brick buildings  and  other  dark  objects  ; 
groups  outdoors  in  the  shade. 


exposure  for  average  landscape  by  the 

8 Portraits  outdoors  in  the  shade ; very 
dark  near  objects,  particularly  when  the 
image  of  the  object  nearly  fills  the  plate 
and  full  shadow-detail  is  required. 

16  Badly-lighted  river-banks,  ravines, 
to  glades  and  under  the  trees.  Wood- 
48  interiors  not  open  to  sky.  Average 
indoor-portraits  in  well-lighted  room, 
light  surroundings. 

Example : 

The  factors  that  determine  correct  exposure  are, 
first,  the  strength  of  light ; second,  the  amount  of 
light  and  dark  in  the  subject;  third,  speed  of 
plate  or  film ; fourth,  the  size  of  diaphragm  used. 

To  photograph  an  open  landscape , unthout  figures,  in 
Nov.,  2 to  3 P.M.,  bright  sunshine,  with  plate 
from  Class  1,  R.  R.  Lens,  stop  F/8  (orU.S.  4) . In 
the  table  look  for  “ Hour,”  and  under  the  column 
headed  “Bright  Sunshine,”  note  time  of  exposure, 
1/12  second.  If  a smaller  stop  is  used,  for 
instance,  F/16,  then  to  calculate  time  of  expo- 
sure multiply  the  average  time  given  for  the  F/8 
stop  by  the  number  in  the  third  column  of 
“ Table  for  Other  Stops,”  opposite  the  dia- 
phragm chosen.  The  number  opposite  F/16  is 
4.  Multiply  1/12  X 4 = 1/3.  Hence,  expo- 
sure will  be  1/3  second  approximately. 

For  other  plates  consult  Table  of  Plate-Speeds.  If 
a plate  from  Class  1/2  be  used,  multiply  the 
time  given  for  average  exposure,  F/8  Class  1, 
by  the  number  of  the  class.  1/12  X 1/2  = 1/25. 
Hence,  exposure  will  be  1/25  second. 

above 


PLATES.  When  plates  other  than  those  in  Class  I are  used,  the  exposure  indicated 
must  be  multiplied  by  the  number  given  at  the  head  of  the  class  of  plates. 
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Keeping  Carbon-Tissue  when  Sensitive 

The  storing  of  sensitive  carbon-tissue  has  become  a 
fairly  simple  matter  since  the  introduction  of  the  flat 
storage-boxes  with  calcium  chloride  chambers.  But  an 
investigation  of  some  recent  difficulties  has  shown  us 
that  many  workers  are  probably  taking  insufficient  care 
to  keep  the  calcium  chloride  in  a dry  state,  and  that  the 
tissue  is  not  therefore  desiccated.  If  the  tissue  is  to  re- 
main in  perfect  condition  for  some  considerable  period 
it  must  be  quite  dry.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  when  so  desiccated  it  is  not  in  printing-condition, 
and  that  before  being  placed  in  the  printing-frame  it 
should  be  left  in  a light-tight  box  or  drawer  for  some 
little  time  to  absorb  a modicum  of  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere. 

After  printing,  the  well-known  continuing-action  in  the 
exposed  tissue  necessitates  early  development,  and  this 
is  sometimes  inconvenient  or  impossible.  This  contin- 
uing-action can  be  stopped  entirely,  however,  if  the 
tissue  is  again  desiccated  in  the  calcium-box.  When 
the  tissue  is  thoroughly  dry  it  is  very  brittle,  and  for 
this  reason  a flat  storage-box  is  much  to  be  preferred  to 
a tube,  for  if  any  attempt  is  made  to  flatten  a piece  of 
curved  tissue  before  it  has  absorbed  some  moisture  from 
the  air  the  gelatine  will  be  cracked.  In  general  the 


point  most  needing  attention  by  the  worker  is  that 
when  the  storage-box  is  opened  repeatedly  for  the  re- 
moving or  replacing  of  tissue  damp  air  is  admitted,  and 
the  absorbing-power  of  the  calcium  salt  is  rapidly  used 
up.  Careful  watch  should  therefore  be  kept,  and  fresh 
supplies  inserted  as  soon  as  any  doubt  arises. 

The  British  Journal  of  Photography. 

Plate-Changing  in  White  Light 

It  is  perfectly  possible  to  change  plates  by  the  un- 
screened light  of  a candle,  without  any  sign  of  fog,  as 
was  pointed  out  many  years  ago  by  Sir  William  Abney. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  take  care  that  the  light  is 
sufficiently  attenuated  by  reflection  and  re-reflection  to 
be  weak  enough  to  do  no  harm ; the  same  reflection  dis- 
tributes it  generally  about  the  room,  and  so  gives  an 
illumination  which  enables  us  to  see  what  we  are  about. 
One  method  — that  suggested  by  Abney  — is  to  put  the 
candle  on  the  floor  underneath  the  table,  the  changing 
being  done  on  the  table.  Another  plan  is  to  put  the 
candle  on  the  floor  outside  the  room  itself  and  not  quite 
opposite  the  door,  which  is  left  open.  The  strength  of 
the  light  in  which  the  work  can  be  done  quite  success- 
fully will  come  as  a surprise  to  those  who  have  not 
tried  it  before.  — Photography  and  Focus. 


Plate-Speeds  for  Exposure-Guide 

Class-numbers.  No.  1,  Photo-Era.  No.  2,  Wynne.  No.  3,  Watkins 


Class  1/3,  P.  E.  156,  Wy.  350,  Wa. 
Ilford  Monarch 
Lumi5re  Sigma 
Marion  Record 
Wellington  Extreme 
Class  1/2,  P.  E.  128,  Wy.  250,  Wa. 
Barnet  Super-Speed  Ortho 
Eastman  Speed-Film 
Hammer  Special  Ex.  Fast 
Imperial  Flashlight 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  30 
Wellington  ’Xtra  Speedy 
Class  3/4,  P.  E.  120,  Wy.  200,  Wa. 
Ansco  Film,  N.  C.  and  Vidil 
Atlas  Roll-Film 
Barnet  Red  Seal 
Central  Special 
Defender  Vulcan 
Ensign  Film 

Hammer  Extra  Fast,  B.  L. 

Ilford  Zenith 
Imperial  Special  Sensitive 
Paget  Extra  Special  Rapid 
Paget  Ortho  Extra  Special  Rapid 
Seed  Color-Value 
Class  1,  P.  E.  Ill,  Wy.  180,  Wa. 
American 

Barnet  Extra  Rapid 
Barnet  Ortho  Extra  Rapid 
Cramer  Crown 
Cramer  Instantaneous  Iso 
Imperial  Non-Filter 
Imperial  Orthochrome  Special 
Sensitive 


Kodak  N.  C.  Film 
Kodoid 

Lumi5re  Film  and  Blue  Label 
Marion  P.  S. 

Premo  Film  Pack 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  27 
Standard  Imperial  Portrait 
Standard  Polychrome 
Stanley  Regular 
Vulcan  Film 
Wellington  Anti-Screen 
Wellington  Film 
Wellington  Speedy 
Wellington  Iso  Speedy 

Class  1 1/4,  P.  E.  90,  Wy.  180,  Wa. 
Central  Comet 
Cramer  Banner  X 
Cramer  Isonon 
Cramer  Spectrum 
Defender  Ortho 
Defender  Ortho,  N.-H. 

Eastman  Extra  Rapid 

Hammer  Extra  Fast  Ortho 

Hammer  Non-Halation 

Hammer  Non-Halation  Ortho 

Seed  26x 

Seed  C.  Ortho 

Seed  L.  Ortho 

Seed  Non-Halation 

Seed  Non-Halation  Ortho 

Standard  Extra 

Standard  Orthonon 

Class  1 1/2,  P.  E.  84,  Wy.  160,  Wa. 
Cramer  Anchor 


Lumi5re  Ortho  A 
Lumi^re  Ortho  B 

Class  2,  P.  E.  78,  Wy.  120,  Wa. 
Cramer  Medium  Iso 
Ilford  Rapid  Chromatic 
Ilford  Special  Rapid 
Imperial  Special  Rapid 
Lumi6re  Panchro  C 

Class  3,  P.  E.  64,  Wy.  90,  Wa. 
Barnet  Medium 
Barnet  Ortho  Medium 
Hammer  Fast 
Seed  23 

Wellington  Landscape 
Stanley  Commercial 
Ilford  Chromatic 
Ilford  Empress 
Cramer  Trichromatic 

Class  5,  P.  E.  56,  Wy.  60,  Wa. 
Cramer  Commercial 
Hammer  Slow 
Hammer  Slow  Ortho 
Wellington  Ortho  Process 

Class  8,  P.  E.  39,  Wy.  30,  Wa. 
Cramer  Slow  Iso 
Cramer  Slow  Iso  Non-Halation 
Ilford  Ordinary 
Cramer  Contrast 
Ilford  Halftone 
Seed  Process 

Class  100,  P.  E.  11,  Wy.  3,  Wa. 
Lumifere  Autochrome 
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The  infectious  giggle,  expressed  in  the  little  girl’s  face 
which  brightens  our  front-cover  and  page  250,  emanates 
from  the  gifted  studio  of  the  Gerhard  Sisters.  This 
originally  creative  and  industriously  active  pair  of 
workers  are  eminently  instrumental  in  making  St.  Louis 
responsible  for  much  that  is  good  in  art,  and  it  is  grati- 
fying to  know  that  their  brilliant  talents  and  engaging 
personalities  are  being  fully  recognized.  A year  ago 
Photo-Era  was  privileged  to  publish  a charming  child- 
study  by  the  Gerhard  Sisters  — a picture  that  helped  to 
beautify  the  pictorial  section  of  the  Kansas  City  Con- 
vention. This  time  it  is  a subject  that  was  conspicu- 
ously attractive  at  the  Atlanta  Convention  last  June. 
The  qualities  that  radiate  from  this  admirable  portrayal 
of  childish  innocence  and  mirth  require  no  analysis. 
The  technique  is  manifestly  irreproachable — just  what  is 
to  be  expected  from  artists  of  the  first  rank,  and  all  the 
more  admirable  because  of  its  simplicity  and  direct- 
ness— straight  photography.  Data:  May,  1914;  12, 
noon;  bright;  8x10  century  camera ; Darlot  portrait - 
lens;  14-inch  focus ; stop  F/16;  instantaneous;  8 x 10 
dryplate ; pyro-acetone. 

Of  the  numerous  pictures  which  illustrate  the  high 
grade  of  work  displayed  at  the  London  Salon  and  the 
Royal  Exhibition  last  August,  the  Editor  has  no  criti- 
cism to  make.  That  has  been  done  ably  and  impartially 
by  the  distinguished  critics  whom  Photo-Era  engaged 
for  this  task.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing our  satisfaction  with  the  way  this  duty  has 
been  discharged,  and  the  promptitude  with  which  ex- 
hibitors responded  to  our  request  for  prints.  To  each 
and  all  we  hereby  tender  our  sincere  thanks,  and  par- 
ticularly to  those  friends  whose  prints,  for  lack  of  space, 
we  were  unable  to  use.  The  Editor  is  convinced  that 
Photo-Era  readers  will  appreciate  the  efforts  of  our 
English  cousins,  amidst  these  harrowing  times,  to  pre- 
pare and  send  prints  in  season  for  this  issue. 

In  view  of  the  universally  momentous  topic,  we  re- 
print from  the  British  Journal  a deserved  tribute  to 
F.  J.  Mortimer’s  picture,  “ The  Empire’s  Watchdogs.’' 

“ The  sea-pictures  of  F.  J.  Mortimer  are  pictures  with 
a purpose.  Art  for  art’s  sake  is  not  much  in  his  line. 
He  is  a man  of  energy  and  aplomb , and  he  feels  the 
spirit  of  the  sea  and  its  merciless  force.  He  is  alive, 
too,  to  the  risks  of  the  sea,  both  in  peace  and  in  war. 
‘ The  Empire’s  Watchdogs  ’ is  a picture  of  gunners  at 
their  work  on  the  bridge  of  a battleship.  ‘ Touch  and 
Go  ’ shows  the  last  movements  of  a vessel  hurled  upon 
the  rocks  and  already  half  devoured  by  the  waves.  The 
mood  of  the  ‘ literary  ’ subject  could  hardly  be  better 
caught;  but  Mr.  Mortimer  overlooks  entirely  the 
equally  urgent  claims  of  naturalism.  His  scenes  are  not 
viewed  under  the  light  of  day  or  of  night,  either;  they 
exist  in  a gloaming  of  his  own  making.  If  he  added  to 
the  horror  of  his  incidents  the  actual  illumination  of 
nature,  what  a force  they  would  gain ! ” 

Of  course,  our  sympathies  go  out  to  that  brave  coun- 
try, little  Belgium,  whose  people  fought,  and  are  still 
fighting,  with  unsurpassed  heroism  to  try  to  keep  out 
the  invaders,  and  the  beautiful  pictures  of  landscape, 
village  and  homestead,  so  exquisitely  interpreted  by 
that  rare  master,  Leonard  Misonne,  will  soon  have 
ceased  to  invoke  the  artistry  of  his  fertile  camera.  The 
print  which  we  are  enabled  to  reproduce  on  page  287 
was  generously  contributed  by  F.  J.  Mortimer,  F.R.P.S. 


The  pictures  by  Paul  L.  Anderson  which  accompany 
his  valuable  essay — continued  in  this  issue  — will  be 
studied  carefully  by  our  readers,  who  will  observe  how 
the  author’s  principles  are  applied  in  his  own  case.  The 
landscape,  page  244,  is  conspicuous  for  its  subtle  charm 
and  mystery.  Data:  “A  Country-Road,  Twilight,” 
page  244;  Aug.  6,  1913;  2 p.m. ; slightly  cloudy; 
single  achromatic  lens,  unknown  make;  stop.  F/ll; 
Cramer  Isos  III,  5-times,  ray-filter;  % second  ; Standard 
Orthonon  ; pyro-acetone  ; Artura  print. 

“ The  Lake  in  the  Park,”  page  247  ; April  27,  1913  ; 
5.45  p.m.  ; slightly  cloudy  ; Wollensak  single  achromatic 
lens;  stop,  F/7.5;  no  ray-filter;  quick  cap-exposure; 
Standard  Orthonon  ; hydro-metol ; carbon  print. 

The  Photo-Era  Monthly  Competition 

The  lessons  communicated  by  Photo-Era,  during  the 
past  few  years,  in  lighting  and  managing  outdoor-por- 
traits, seem  to  have  borne  good  fruit.  The  main 
difficulty  has  been  the  incongruity  of  the  costumes,  par- 
ticularly strongly  contrasted  masses  of  black  and  white 
— perfectly  legitimate  as  costumes  in  themselves,  but 
hardly  suitable  for  presentation  by  the  camera.  A white 
shirt-waist,  hat  or  pair  of  gloves  generally  appeared  as 
a monotonous  white  surface,  unrelieved  by  gradation  or 
individuality  of  any  kind.  An  entire  costume  rendered 
in  this  manner  is  something  that  could  not  be  looked 
at  by  any  artist  without  a feeling  of  displeasure.  Such 
subjects,  however,  have  no  terrors  for  the  worker  of 
artistic  intuition  or  the  skilled  professional.  The  whole 
thing  is  simply  a matter  of  proper  lighting,  or  right 
time  of  day,  and  intelligent  development.  Singularly 
enough,  the  three  successful  pictures  in  the  Outdoor- 
Portraiture  Competition  happen  to  represent  white  cos- 
tumes, which  circumstance  enables  the  Editor  better  to 
illustrate  his  point.  Moreover,  the  participants  in  this 
competition,  even  those  who  failed  to  get  even  honor- 
able mention,  show  that  their  efforts  are  to  avoid  the 
crude,  unvaried  portrayal  of  white  or  light-colored 
drapery,  sashes,  hair-ribbons,  parasols  and  glasses. 

The  pictorial  compositions  of  J.  H.  Field  have  ever 
been  characterized  by  an  air  of  refined  beauty  to  a de- 
gree that  has  become  a distinct  and  pleasing  individu- 
ality. This  quality  is  at  once  recognized  in  his  group 
of  two  girls,  page  253,  to  which  the  Photo-Era  jury 
did  not  hesitate  to  award  the  first  prize.  The  artist  has 
adopted  the  pyramid  form  of  arrangement,  which, 
though  easily  recognized,  conveys  the  impression  of 
spontaneity.  The  balance  of  light  in  the  two  faces  is 
masterful  and  valuable  as  an  object-lesson  in  composi- 
tion ; the  position  of  the  two  figures  in  the  picture-area 
and  the  plain,  almost  severely  simple,  setting  contribute 
to  the  construction  of  a picture  which,  in  spite  of  its 
modest  character,  may  fairly  rival  the  canvas  of  any 
distinguished  portrait-painter.  Data:  Aug.  19,  1914; 
6.15  p.m.  ; hazy  sunlight;  Spencer  Lens  Company’s 
Port-Land  lens,  about  9-inch  focus  ; stop,  F/5.6  ; quick 
bulb-exposure;  Seed  30  ; pyro-soda  ; 5x  7 print,  Artura 
Iris. 

The  seashore-portrait,  page  255,  delights  by  the 
attractiveness  and  artistic  pose  of  the  model  and  the  per- 
fection of  the  technique.  The  picture  is  admirably 
spaced,  and  harmony  speaks  in  every  part  of  the  com- 
position. Data : June,  10  a.m.  ; bright  sun ; 5x7 
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Century  camera;  10-inch  K.  R.  lens  ; stop.  F/lli;  Ideal 
color-screen;  1 1>  second;  Cramer  Iso;  liydro-edinol ; 
5^i>  x ly*  bromide  enlargement. 

The  group,  page  254,  has  the  special  merit  of  ex- 
pressing delightfully  the  outdoor-spirit.  The  ladies 
might  be  attending  some  social  function  and  passing 
the  time  in  a friendly  chat.  In  this  respect,  too,  the 
picture  is  convincing.  The  general  arrangement  is 
pleasing  and  natural,  although  one  might  -wish  a lit- 
tle more  space  for  the  figures  at  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  picture-area  and  a larger  scale  of  gradation  in 
the  costumes  and  accessories.  Data  : June,  5 to  5.30 
p.M.  ; sun  ; 5x7  Century  camera  ; Sli-inch  Goerz  lens  ; 
atF/16;  % second ; Cramer  Medium  Iso  ; pyro,  tank; 
print,  5^4  x 9 Velours  Black. 

The  portrait  of  an  artist  sketching  in  the  mountains, 
page  258,  is  certainly  an  innovation.  As  a composition  it 
is  impressive,  with  the  subject  seated  amidst  grand  and 
picturesque  scenery.  The  setting  is  entirely  in  keeping, 
yet  we  wish  that  its  contours  were  clearly,  though  not 
sharply,  defined,  for  diffusion  of  outline  and  detail  in  a 
clear  atmosphere  appears  somewhat  inconsistent.  The 
attitude  of  the  sitter,  in  the  act  of  sketching,  is  admira- 
ble, indeed.  Data:  July  17,  1914;  5 p.m.  ; clear  sky; 
Wollensak  Verito  lens;  7-inch  focus;  stop,  F/5.G; 
3-times  ray-filter;  focal-plane  shutter,  Vise  second; 
Seed’s  Ortho  L ; Rodinal,  tank ; 7 x 8 enlargement  on 
Wellington  White  Chamois  Bromide  paper;  develop- 
ment, hydro-metol. 

The  picture  of  the  group-portrait,  page  261,  is  quite 
unusual  in  its  general  character  and  significant  in  several 
ways.  In  unity  of  pose,  interest  and  expression,  the 
picture  merits  high  praise.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  the  two  are  interested  in  a baby  — their  baby,  if  one 
may  judge  by  the  expression  and  attitude.  The  tech- 
nique, consistent  with  the  type  of  lens  used,  is  praise- 
worthy. The  tone-values  could  scarcely  be  better,  the 
left  hand  of  the  father  being  paiticularly  well  rendered. 
Data:  third  week  in  May.  1914;  afternoon  sunlight; 


ELLIOTT  HUGHES  WENDELL 


Bodine  Pictorial  lens,  14-inch  focus;  stop,  F/5;  plate, 
Royal  Extra  Special  Rapid  ; ordinary  standard  strength 
hydro-metol,  with  a few  grains  of  pyro  added  just  before 
development;  enlarged  on  Eastman  Permanent  Velvet 
Bromide  with  anastigmat  lens. 

The  Beginners’  Competition 

When  the  Beginners’  Competition  is  reached,  the 
Editor  is  frequently  placed  in  a dilemma  trying  to  ex- 
plain to  his  readers  how  it  is  that  the  camerist  with 
supposedly  meager  experience  occasionally  captures  a 
thoroughly  original  subject.  It  is  probably  because  his 
mind  is  fresh,  and  because  he  is  naturally  a person  of 
artistic  perception  and  taste.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  a participant  in  this  competition  has  been  an  art- 
lover  for  many  years  and  has  only  recently  begun  to  use 
a camera  in  order  to  give  expression  to  his  artistic 
iustincts.  In  most  eases  the  Editor  has  not  the  least 
knowledge  of  the  mental  status  or  even  the  age  of  the 
participants  in  the  Round  Robin  Guild  Monthy  Compe- 
tition. But  this  does  not  concern  him  or  the  other 
members  of  the  Photo-Era  jury.  A spirit  of  strict 
impartiality  prevails  in  the  management  of  both  compe- 
titions, and,  so  far  as  the  Guild  contestants  are  concerned, 
they  are  trusted  to  obey  the  rules  implicitly.  It  is  not 
the  Editor's  intention  to  allow  any  one  to  obtain  an  awaid 
on  false  representations.  In  cases  of  the  least  doubt,  he 
makes  strict  inquiry  and  acts  accordingly.  If  any  con- 
testant should  have  even  a suspicion  that  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  entry  of  a competitor,  he  will 
perform  a service  in  the  interests  of  the  Round  Robin 
Guild  by  communicating  immediately  with  the  Editor. 

The  author  of  the  engaging  juvenile  study,  page  260, 
deserves  much  credit.  He  is  fortunate,  indeed,  to 
possess  the  artistic  sense  to  have  either  arranged  or 
seized  upon  so  interesting  a motive,  and  merits  high 
praise  for  his  technical  proficiency.  In  riveting  our 
( Continued  on  page  272) 
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A Photographic  Conquest 

The  Editor’s  successful  experience  in  Bonn,  several 
years  ago,  which  was  described  in  September  Photo- 
Era,  seems  to  have  been  received  with  general  favor. 
Many  gratified  readers  have  inquired  whether  the 
Editor  could  supply  any  more  incidents  of  this  char- 
acter. He  can  answer  in  the  affirmative,  although  he 
hesitates  to  print  accounts  which  might  tend  to  convert 
innocent  camerists  into  offenders  or  trespassers.  So  if 
his  friends  will  forgive  him,  he  will  relate  an  incident 
which  occurred  during  one  of  his  visits  to  Cologne  in 
1903. 

Dissatisfied  with  the  picture-postcard  of  the  interior 
of  St.  Ursula  — the  church  famous  for  the  legend  of 


Wilfred  A.  French 

CHURCH  OF  ST.  URSULA,  COLOGNE 


eleven  thousand  virgins — the  Editor  made  up  his  mind 
to  make  his  own,  having  heen  informed  that  there 
could  be  no  objection,  provided  he  chose  a suitable  time 
to  operate  his  camera.  The  rest  follows  according  to 
the  Editor’s  usual  account  of  the  incident  — in  the  first 
person. 

“ Armed  with  the  proper  implement  of  my  office,  a 
5x7  Folding  Kodak,  I entered  the  sanctuary  and 
courageously  ascended  the  winding  stairway  into  the 
choir-loft.  I then  quickly  adjusted  the  camera,  placed 
it  on  the  stone  ledge  which  overlooked  the  nave  and, 
pressing  the  bulb  — purposing  to  give  an  exposure  of 


two  and  one-half  minutes — stepped  back,  silently 
counting  the  passing  seconds.  To  have  consulted  my 
watch  in  measuring  the  time  might  have  called  atten- 
tion to  my  work  and  threatened  its  success.  During 
these  brief  and  exceedingly  rapid  preparations,  I had 
not  observed  two  women  busily  at  work  cleaning  the 
floor  of  the  enclosure.  One  of  them  remarked  that  it 
was  strictly  forbidden  for  unauthorized  persons,  like  me, 
to  enter.  I paid  no  heed,  thinking  thereby  to  be  dis- 
creet. ‘Eight,  nine,  ten’  — my  thoughts  ran  busily. 
‘If  you  do  not  go  away,  I shall  notify  the  priest!’ 
angrily  called  out  the  artist  of  the  mop.  How  sooth- 
ing ; how  comforting  ! ‘ Eighteen,  nineteen,  twenty,’ 

I repeated  in  low  and  measured  accents.  The  officious 
menial  stopped  in  her  work,  arose  and  vanished.  ‘ Fifty- 
one,  fifty-two  ’ — and  a pale-faced,  angry-looking  man  — - 
an  ecclesiastic  — appeared  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  and 
drew  near,  sternly  demanding  to  know  by  what  right  I 
had  sneaked  into  the  choir-loft  and  what  my  business 
was.  I bowed  and  pointed  smilingly  to  the  camera,  in- 
audibly  measuring  seconds  the  while.  He  glared  at  me 
fiercely,  then  made  a rush  for  the  camera  which  was 
silently  doing  its  work  on  the  ledge.  I quickly  inter- 
posed and  explained  to  the  irate  official  my  desire  to 
take  with  me  to  America  a memento  of  his  celebrated 
church.  I was  sparring  for  time.  Quite  exasperated, 
he  pointed  out  that  for  certain  reasons  he  had  stopped 
picture-taking  in  his  church.  I urged,  in  tones  meant 
to  be  soothing,  that  I was  strictly  an  amateur  and  not  a 
sordid  professional.  I pleaded  in  vain.  He  side-stepped 
and  executed  a dexterous  movement  with  the  intention 
to  seize  the  camera,  which  had  reeled  off,  I quickly 
estimated,  one  hundred  and  forty  seconds.  I dashed 
forward  and,  quickly  grasping  the  box,  pressed 
the  bulb,  thus  saving  the  exposure.  With  simulated 
nonchalance,  but  inwardly  all  excitement,  I closed  the 
trusty  Kodak,  remarking  in  a mournful  tone  that  it  was 
a shame  to  deprive  a lover  of  beautiful  church-architec- 
ture, like  myself,  of  an  opportunity  to  carry  back  to 
distant  Massachusetts  a picture  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Ursula.  ‘ Be  off  and  never  return  here  again ! ’ was 
the  unsympathetic  response,  and  with  this  I was  uncere- 
moniously hustled  down  the  dark  and  narrow  stair, 
across  the  vestibule  and  out  into  the  open.  Fearing 
more  serious  consequences,  I hurried  away  with  my 
prize,  which,  fortunately,  was  registered  as  the  last  ex- 
posure of  the  film-roll.  Stepping  into  a neighboring 
restaurant,  I quickly  removed  the  exposed  cartridge  and 
replaced  it  with  a fresh  one.  I was  now  prepared  to 
face  any  possible  trouble  from  the  local  authorities ; but 
nothing  happened.  I afterwards  sent  a finished  print  of 
the  highly  successful  negative  to  the  unfriendly  official 
in  Cologne.  How  much  would  I not  give  to  have  seen 
the  expression  of  surprise  pictured  in  his  face  ! ” 

Restricted  Use  of  Cameras 

The  sale  of  cameras  in  England  has  been  seriously 
affected  by  an  ordinance  forbidding  alien  enemies  to 
possess  a camera  without  a special  license  or  permit.  In 
fact,  cameras  and  firearms  are  classed  together,  and  it  is 
a criminal  offense  for  a German,  Austrian  or  Hungarian 
to  have  either  in  his  possession,  except  as  provided  for. 
Friendly  aliens  who  have  left  a declaration  of  their 
nationality  with  the  dealer  are  exempt. 
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Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions  and  Conventions  are 

solicited  for  publication 


Photographers’  Association  of  New  England 

Sixteenth  Annual  Convention 

October  13,  14  and  15,  1914 

Although  not  in  the  class  of  conven- 
tions that  are  announced  with  a great 
flourish  of  trumpets,  long  in  advance,  as 
“ the  greatest  ever  held,"  but  generally 
fall  below  all  promises  and  expectations, 
this  year's  New  England  convention  was 
an  affair  that  gave  pleasure  to  all  con- 
cerned. The  pictorial  displays,  the  addresses  by  emi- 
nent craftsmen,  the  attendance,  the  informal  dinner  — 
all  were  good,  and  everywhere  there  was  a feeling  of 
contentment,  sociability  and  good  cheer ; and  this  in 
spite  of  business-depression  and  the  prevailing  gloom 
due  to  the  European  war. 

Copley  Hall  is  favorably  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
New  England  Association,  being  roomy,  well-lighted 
and  conveniently  situated.  The  interest  in  the  things 
that  had  been  provided  was  strong  and  sustained,  and 
during  the  business-sessions  and  addresses,  which  lasted 
generally  three  hours,  the  auditors  remained  to  the  end. 
The  opinion  was  freely  expressed  that  Copley  Hall  was 
the  place  of  all  places  in  which  to  hold  the  New  Eng- 
land conventions,  and  that  everybody  would  surely  be  od 
hand  next  year. 

The  program,  modest  and  sensible  in  its  scope,  was 
carried  out  as  originally  planned  ; but  bigger  things  are 
hoped  to  be  secured,  so  that  with  a more  hopeful  feeling 
soon  prevailing  throughout  the  land,  the  1915  conven- 
tion promises  to  be  something  of  which  the  New  Eng- 
land Association  may  be  particularly  proud. 

THE  LECTURES  AND  TALKS 

Elected  at  the  Atlanta  convention,  last  June,  as  sec- 
ond vice-president  of  the  Photographers’  Association  of 
America,  Mr.  Ryland  W.  Phillips,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
come  into  special  prominence.  Being,  moreover,  a por- 
trait-photographer of  ability  and  experience,  and  a suc- 
cessful and  honorable  business-man,  he  has  gained  the 
respect  of  the  members  of  the  craft,  and  was  honored 
with  an  invitation  to  speak  at  the  New  England  conven- 
tion this  year.  With  the  aid  of  notes  and  statistics,  he 
delivered  a heart-to-heart  talk  to  an  audience  which 
listened  eagerly  to  his  words  of  knowledge,  advice  and 
criticism,  based  upon  his  struggles  against  fair  and 
unfair  competition  and  his  ultimate,  present  success. 
His  subject  was,“  The  Great  Mistake  and  its  Remedy  ” — 
cut  prices  and  the  ticket-system. 

Other  addresses  were  by  John  I.  Hoffman,  secretary 
of  the  P.  A.  of  A.,  on  the  License  and  Copyright  Bills, 
now  under  consideration  by  the  National  Board,  and  on 
Cooperation  and  Business;  by  W.  H.  Towles,  on  the 
subject  of  Amalgamation  of  State  Associations  in  Unison 
with  the  National  Association,  so  as  to  have  only  eight 
sections  in  the  United  States  holding  annual  conventions, 
to  take  the  place  of  twenty  state-conventions,  thus,  inci- 
dentally, placing  fewer  hardships  upon  the  photo- 
graphic manufacturers  and  dealers.  This  suggestion 


was  adopted  by  the  convention  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Towles’ 
address,  although  the  New  England  Association  already 
embraces  the  New  England  states  and  the  maritime 
provinces. 

On  the  evening  of  October  13,  Mr.  Towles  gave  a 
valuable  talk,  illustrated  by  lantern-slides,  on  “ The 
Balancing  of  Light  and  Shade  in  Negative-Making.” 
This  talk  took  the  place  of  a concert  which  had  been 
planned,  but  was  not  given. 

These  various  talks  were  practical,  illuminating  and 
beneficial  in  the  highest  degree,  and  more  than  com- 
pensated the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  a concert  or  a 
vaudeville  entertainment.  This  was  also  the  opinion  of 
every  member  who  attended  this  convention. 

THE  GRAND  PORTRAIT-CLASS 

This  notable  competition,  again  open  to  the  world, 
and  without  an  entry-fee,  was  superior  in  quality  and 
more  national  in  character,  though  smaller  numerically, 
than  the  one  of  last  year.  There  were  nineteen  entries, 
as  follows  : 

A.  Allyn  Bishop,  Newport,  Vt. 

Dwight  A.  Davis.  Worcester,  Mass. 

E.  E.  Doty,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Paul  de  Fafchamps,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Jared  Gardner,  Rockland,  Mass. 

John  H.  Garo,  Boston,  Mass. 

M.  D.  Hanson,  Portland,  Me. 

Johnstone  Studio,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Nelson  Art-Studio,  Augusta,  Me. 

R.  C.  Nelson,  Hastings,  Neb. 

Morris  B.  Parkinson,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Partridge  Studio,  Boston,  Mass. 

Peterson  Studio,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Porter  Studio,  Houlton,  Me. 

John  C.  Sabine,  Providence,  R.  I. 

O.  A.  Severance,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

E.  H.  Weston,  Tropico,  Cal. 

Whitman  Studio,  Malden,  Mass. 

Hallie  E.  Wilson,  Berlin,  N.  H. 

Conspicuously  meritorious  were  a portrait  of  George 
Bartlett,  superintendent  of  the  State  Normal  Art  School, 
a multiple  gum  print,  by  Mr.  Garo,  in  the  artist’s  best 
vein  of  character-interpretation,  composition  and  techni- 
cal skill ; portrait  of  an  elderly  gentleman,  faultless  in 
expression  and  workmanship,  by  Mr.  Partridge  ; a small 
portrait  of  a young  man,  unpretentious  in  characteriza- 
tion and  workmanship,  yet  attractive  in  modeling  and 
tonal  values,  by  Mr.  Bishop  ; mother  and  child  — though 
more  of  a genre  than  a portrait  — sweet  and  tender  in 
sentiment,  and  well  composed,  from  the  Porter  Studio  : 
the  picture  of  a little  girl  in  Dutch  costume,  by  Mr. 
Parkinson  ; and  an  old  man  with  flowing  hair  and  beard 
reading  a book  — also,  strictly  speaking,  not  a portrait  — 
by  Mr.  Nelson. 

The  prize,  a handsome  gold  medal,  was  awarded  to 
John  H.  Garo,  of  Boston,  U.  S.  A.,  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  state  that  the  verdict  of  the  jury  was  received  with 
general  approval.  The  judges  were  W.  H.  Towles, 
Ryland  W.  Phillips,  and  Frank  R.  Fraprie,  who  likewise 
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determined  the  prizes  in  the  other  competitions  of  the 
convention,  including  the  Wollensak  trophy-cup,  which 
was  captured  by  Jared  Gardner,  of  Rockland,  Mass. 

AWARDS  IN  THE  STATES’  CLASS 

An  innovation  at  this  year’s  convention  was  a por- 
trait-competition for  each  New  England  state  and  one 
for  the  maritime  provinces,  for  members  only.  First 
prize,  a silver  cup ; second,  a copper  cup.  Each  indi- 
vidual exhibit  was  restricted  to  three  framed  portraits. 
The  result  was  as  follows  : 

MASSACHUSETTS 

First  prize  — Morris  B.  Parkinson,  Brookline 

Second  prize  — • Whitman  Studio,  Malden 

HEW  HAMPSHIRE 

First  prize  — Claude  L.  Powers,  Claremont 

Second  prize  — Hallie  E.  Wilson,  Berlin 

VERMONT 

First  prize  — A.  Allyn  Bishop,  Newport 

Second  prize  — A.  M.  Troupe,  Barre 

MAINE 

First  prize  — M.  D.  Hanson,  Portland 

Second  prize  — Matthews  Studio,  Portland 

RHODE  ISLAND 

First  prize  — John  Sabine,  Providence 

Second  prize  — J.  A.  Vandal,  Pawtucket 

CONNECTICUT 

First  prize  — Peterson  Studio,  Hartford 

Second  prize  — Donnelly  Studio,  New  Haven 

MARITIME  PROVINCES 

First  prize  — J.  E.  Sponagle  (only  exhibitor) , Truro 

AWARDS  IN  THE  LANDSCAPE-CLASS 

This  com  petition,  likewise  confined  to  members  of  the 
P.  A.  of  N.  E.,  called  for  entries  of  three  pictures  each. 
First  prize,  a silver  cup ; second,  a copper  cup.  Awards 
were  made  by  the  jury,  as  follows  : 

First  prize  — Willis  A.  Dean,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Second  prize  — Jared  Gardner,  Rockland,  Mass. 

AWARDS  IN  THE  COMMERCIAL  CLASS 

In  this  competition  the  same  conditions  prevailed  as 
in  the  landscape-class,  and  the  result  was  as  follows : 

First  prize — - J.  Silverthorne.  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Second  prize  — E.  B.  Luce,  Worcester,  Mass. 

PICTORIAL  DISPLAYS 

Besides  the  extensive  displays  of  pictures  by  the 
Eastman  Kodak,  Ansco,  Cramer  and  Hammer  firms, 
there  were  the  official  competitive  exhibits  of  the  Grand 
Portrait-Class,  Landscape  and  Commercial  classes  and 
state-divisions ; complimentary  exhibits  (including  Mr. 


Garo’s  impressive  collection  of  multiple  gum  prints)  ; 
the  National  Salon  of  eleven  pictures,  described  in 
August  Photo-Era  ; J.  C.  Abel’s  loan-collection  of 
several  hundred  prints  from  prominent  American  and 
European  studios;  a display  of  twenty  framed  pictures, 
of  a diversified  character,  by  Horace  A.  Latimer,  a 
distinguished  amateur,  and  a finely  displayed  collection 
of  forty  autochromes  by  Will  Rounds.  The  last  two 
exhibits  were  in  Allstou  Hall,  where  Mr.  Latimer  also 
showed  a series  of  superb  stereographs  in  a Richard 
registering-cabinet. 

THE  MANUFACTURERS 

The  manufacturers  again  have  had  a busy  year  at- 
tending the  numerous  state-conventions,  and  the  Na- 
tional at  Atlanta  last  June,  zigzagging  to  and  fro  until 
they  were  virtually  exhausted.  But  with  one  last  gasp 
they  managed  to  drag  themselves  to  Boston,  a not  so 
very  little  spot  in  the  extreme  northeast  corner  of  the 
country.  By  and  by  the  number  of  these  annual  exer- 
tions will  be  diminished,  so  that  the  industrial  exhibitors 
will  have  time  to  visit  their  places  of  business,  occasion- 
ally, and  keep  up  the  acquaintance  of  their  families, 
besides  saving  enough  in  reduced  traveling-expenses  to 
pay  the  premium  on  their  life-insurance. 

Among  the  novelties  shown  in  Copley  Hall,  at  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company’s  stand,  was  a contrivance 
— a wire  frame  — for  attaching  to  a carrier  the  Por- 
trait-Film. After  exposure  the  same  device  removes 
and  holds  the  film,  in  which  state  it  is  developed,  fixed, 
washed  and  dried,  eliminating  the  handling  or  even  the 
touching  of  the  film  until  it  is  ready  to  print. 

Another  innovation  was  the  Photolite,  a powerful 
Mazda  incandescent  lamp  of  1000-watt  high  candle- 
power  for  studio-work,  adaptable  to  ordinary  lighting- 
circuits.  It  has  a bulb  of  a special  blue  pot-glass,  a 
holder,  a porcelain-enameled  steel  reflector  of  high  effi- 
ciency and  a substantial  stand.  Among  its  several 
advantages  is  the  powerful,  non-aetinic  quality  of  its 
light,  rivaling  pure  daylight,  and  highly  desirable  dur- 
ing the  approaching  short  days,  with  their  numerous 
sittings.  The  apparatus  is  made  by  the  National  Lamp 
Works,  at  Cleveland,  and  will  be  handled,  for  the  New 
England  states,  by  the  Robey-French  Company,  of 
Boston. 

The  manufacturers  represented  were  : 

Allison  & Hadaway,  by  Ted  Muller. 

Ansco  Company,  by  J.  A.  Doherty,  S.  W.  Whiteman, 
A.  B.  Cross,  P.  E.  True,  J.  D.  Rice,  F.  N.  Leache  and 
F.  Hearn.  Display  of  prints  on  Cyko,  and  a demon- 
stration of  Cyko  and  Cykoro  in  rear  of  Allston  Hall, 
conducted  by  F.  N.  Leache. 

Bridges  Mfg.  Co.,  by  Grant  Wilson.  Photo-mounts. 

Central  Dry-Plate  Co.,  by  Floyd  M.  Whipple  and 
Ed.  H.  Cooper. 

A.  M.  Collins  Mfg.  Co.,  by  H.  H.  Collins,  Jr.,  James 
T.  Fenner,  H.  K.  Harriman,  Fred  Locliman,  S.  C. 
Wright  and  Joseph  Kinn. 

Cramer  Dry-Plate  Co.,  by  James  W.  Beattie  and 
R.  P.  Brackett.  Display  of  large-sized  prints,  and  illu- 
minated negatives  and  positives. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  by  C.  F.  Ames,  A.  H.  Paul, 
II.  M.  Fell,  Joseph  di  Nunzio,  A.  F.  Arnold,  H.  A.  Col- 
lings,  H.  T.  Rydell,  C.  R.  Leake,  C.  P.  Silliman,  W. 
L.  Pierce  and  L.  B.  Roehlitz.  Mural  display  of  por- 
traits on  Azo,  Artura,  Etching  Sepia  and  Etching 
Black,  arranged  around  the  stage  of  the  hall. 

C.  P.  Goerz  American  Optical  Co.,  by  Fred  Schmid. 
Complete  set  of  Goerz  Hypar  lenses. 

Hammer  Dry-Plate  Co.,  by  Clinton  Shafer.  Display 
of  prints  and  negatives. 
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Ralph  Harris  & Co.,  by  Ralph  Harris. 

National  Lamp  Works  Co.,  Cleveland,  by  C.  M.  Bax- 
ter. New  electric  lamp  for  studio- work. 

R.  S.  Peck  & Co.,  Inc.,  by  Mr.  Wagner.  Photo- 
graphic mounts. 

Photo- Accessory  Mfg.  Co.,  by  W.  P.  Adams,  L.  F. 
Libbey  and  J.  G.  Davis. 

Presto  Mfg.  Co.,  by  S.  S.  Loeb.  The  Infallible 
Tinting-Mask. 

Robey- French  Company,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Roberts,  Jr., 
mgr.;  W.  M.  Snell,  F.  Q.  Avery,  G.  A.  McLaughlin  and 
W.  G.  Homeyer.  Display  of  New  Century  No.  8 Por- 
trait-Camera ; Century  Home-Portrait  Outfit;  new 
Folmer  & Schwing  Printing-Cabinet  and  studio-furni- 
ture; in  Allston  Hall,  studio-backgrounds. 

Rough  & Caldwell,  T.  G.  Caldwell.  Backgrounds. 
Sprague-Hathaway  Co.,  by  Charles  E.  Wallis  and 
Geo.  W.  Woodward.  Mural  display  of  portraits  in  oil 
and  water-colors,  and  artistic  picture-frames. 

Tapprell,  Loomis  at  Co.,  photo-mounts. 

Wollensak  Optical  Co.,  by  Wm.  Lane.  Lenses  and 
shutters. 

The  photographic  press  was  represented  as  follows  : 
Abel's  Weekly  and  the  Amateur  Photographer's  Weekly , 
J.  C.  Abel,  editor  and  publisher;  American  Photo- 
graphy  and  Popular  Photography.  Frank  R.  Fraprie 
editor  and  publisher;  Bulletin  of  Photography  and  The 
Camera , Frank  V.  Chambers,  editor  and  publisher; 
Photo-Era  Magazine,  Wilfred  A.  French,  editor  and 
publisher,  assisted  by  Golda  B.  King;  Photographic 
A ews,  Carl  Ackerman,  editor  and  publisher;  It ’(/.son's 
Photographic  Magazine,  Thomas  C.  Watkins,  editor. 

THE  OFFICERS  OF  1914-15 

Owing  to  sudden  and  temporary  changes  in  the  com- 
position of  the  executive  board,  a new  set  of  officers, 
one  ensuring  high  efficiency  and  confidence,  was  pre- 
pared by  the  nominating  committee,  and  elected  as 
follows  : president,  John  P.  Haley,  Bridgeport,  Conn. ; 
first  vice-president,  Orrin  Champlain,  Boston,  Mass. ; 
second  vice-president,  J.  H.  Garo  (past-president  of  the 
Association),  Boston,  Mass. ; treasurer,  W.  H.  Partridge, 
Boston,  Mass. ; secretary,  George  H.  Hastings,  Newton- 
ville,  Mass. 

State  vice-presidents:  Massachusetts,  D.  J.  Bordeaux, 
of  Springfield  ; New  Hampshire,  Claude  L.  Powers,  of 
Claremont;  Vermont,  A.  D.  Wyatt,  of  Barre  ; Maine, 
L.  G.  Gerry,  of  Sanford;  Rhode  Island,  John  Sabine, 
Providence;  Connecticut,  Don.  A.  Houghton,  of  Nor- 
wich ; Maritime  Provinces,  J.  E.  Sponagle,  of  Truro,  N.  S. 

After  the  election  of  officers,  which  produced  a feel- 
ing  of  general  enthusiasm,  the  convention  was  addressed 
by  past- presidents  Morris  Burke  Parkinson,  Charles 
Wesley  Hearn,  W.  F.  Oliver  and  William  A.  Webster, 
president-elect  J.  P.  Haley,  vice-president-elect  Orrin 
Champlain.  Ryland  W.  Phillips,  W.  H.  Towles.  John  I. 
Hoffman,  J.  C.  Abel,  S.  S.  Loeb  and  Horace  A.  Latimer. 

THE  ASSOCIATION  EMBLEM 

The  members’  insignia  this  year  is  a button  of  a strik- 
ingly original  and  beautiful  design,  due  largely  to  the 
taste  and  ingenuity  of  Treasurer  Partridge,  as  illustrated 
in  actual  size  at  the  beginning  of  this  review.  It  is  a 
gilt  button  with  enameled  face  on  which  is  depicted  the 
portrait  of  President  Bushong  in  silhouette  against  a 
gold  background,  and  surrounded  by  a red  border  in- 
scribed, “P.  A.  of  N.  E„  1914,”  in  gilt  letters.  The 
button  for  associate  members  is  the  same,  except  that 
the  border  is  in  robin’s-egg  blue  instead  of  red.  The 
workmanship  is  superb  and,  unlike  most  emblems  of  this 
character,  is  designed  to  last. 


The  Association’s  official  program  is  an  exceedingly 
creditable  publication,  of  the  usual  size,  well  printed 
and  illustrated.  The  full-page  pictures  are  by  J.  Chester 
Bushong,  D.  J.  Bordeaux,  John  H.  Garo,  Jared  Gardner, 
A.  M.  Wilson,  Orrin  Champlain,  John  C.  Sabine  and 
Louis  F.  Bacharach.  These,  and  the  portraits  of  the 
officers  in  the  front  of  the  book,  are  admirable  speci- 
mens of  high-class  photography.  The  souvenir-program 
contains  also  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  As- 
sociation, an  excellent  detailed  floor-plan  of  Copley 
Hall  — where  the  future  conventions  are  likely  to  be 
held  — - and  other  interesting  information.  Copies  may 
be  had  from  Secretary  George  H.  Hastings,  Newton- 
ville,  Mass. 

Chicago  Camera  Club 

The  month  of  October  began  the  regular  season  of 
this  progressive  club.  Its  Thursday  evening  meetings 
have  been  resumed  with  good  attendance,  a feature  of 
real  merit  being  provided  for  each.  October  1 there 
was  a travel-lecture  by  Martin  L.  Sorber,  on  “ Paris, 
Switzerland  and  Tyrol  ” ; on  October  8 a meeting  of  the 
Chicago  Society  of  Color-Photography,  with  an  exhibi- 
tion of  recent  work  by  members ; the  night  of  October 
22  was  devoted  to  a practical  lecture  on  “ How  to  Esti- 
mate Exposures.”  The  permanent  exhibition  of  the 
month  consists  of  a representative  display  of  the  work 
of  Henry  Fuermann  & Sons. 

Publishers’  Standard  of  Practice 

At  a regular  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Publish- 
ers’ Association  of  America,  recently,  the  following 
standard  of  practice  was  adopted  : 

1.  To  consider,  first,  the  interest  of  the  subscriber. 

2.  To  subscribe  to  and  work  for  truth  and  honesty  in 

all  departments. 

8.  To  eliminate,  so  far  as  possible,  his  personal  opin- 
ions from  his  news-columns,  but  to  be  a leader 
of  thought  in  his  editorial  columns,  and  to  make 
his  criticisms  constructive. 

4.  To  refuse  to  publish  “ puffs,”  free  reading-notices 

or  paid  “ write-ups,”  to  keep  his  reading-col- 
umns independent  of  advertising-consideraions, 
and  to  measure  all  news  by  this  standard,  “ Is  it 
real  news  ? ” 

5.  To  decline  any  advertisement  which  has  a tendency 

to  mislead  or  which  does  not  conform  to  business- 
integrity. 

6.  To  solicit  subscriptions  and  advertising  solely  upon 

the  merits  of  the  publication. 

7.  To  supply  advertisers  with  full  information  regard- 

ing the  character  and  extent  of  circulation,  in- 
cluding detailed  circulation-statements  subject 
to  proper  verification. 

8.  To  cooperate  with  all  organizations  and  individuals 

engaged  in  creative  advertising-work. 

9.  To  avoid  unfair  competition. 

10.  To  determine  what  is  the  highest  and  largest  func- 
tion of  the  field  which  he  serves,  and  then  to 
strive  in  every  legitimate  way  to  promote  that 
function. 

vg 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  matter  how  black 
a shadow  is  in  nature,  it  never  gives  a feeling  of  flatness, 
but  always  seems  to  have  some  depth,  and  this  is  true 
even  though  it  may  he  devoid  of  any  gradation.  — Paul 
Lewis  Anderson,  in  Pictorial  Landscape-Photography. 
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SPECIAL 

LONDON  CORRESPONDENCE 

E.  O.  HOPPE 


The  fifty-ninth  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society  opened  August  24,  at  the  Gallery  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  British  Artists,  in  Suffolk  Street.  Let  it 
be  said  at  once  that  the  exhibition  does  honor  to  the 
Society,  for  it  equals  the  best  assemblage  of  photographs 
that  was  ever  gathered  together  in  this  country.  It  is 
marked  by  the  entire  absence  of  works  that  attract  at- 
tention by  mere  eccentricity  of  conception  and  execu- 
tion, but  healthy  and  sound  ideas  underlie  the  bulk  of 
the  exhibits.  In  the  past,  the  shows  of  this  Society 
have  always  suffered  to  a certain  extent  from  their 
comprehensiveness  and  representative  character.  While 
it  mirrored  on  its  walls  the  gradual  progress  in  British 
pictorial  photography,  it  could  not  be  credited  with 
having  been  too  zealous  with  those  forward  movements 
which  later  come  into  line  with  the  steady  forces  of 
general  progress. 

I understand  that  a vast  amount  of  material  came 
before  the  jury,  whose  task  could  not  have  been  easy. 
It  appears  that  the  accepted  pictures  in  the  Pictorial 
Section  constitute  just  about  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  submitted  for  the  selection. 

It  is  now  many  years,  indeed,  since  the  Royal  Photo- 
graphic Society  could  count  on  such  hearty  support 
from  workers  who  are  universally  acknowledged  the 
leaders  of  modern  pictorial  photography  — a galaxy  of 
names  like  A.  L.  Coburn,  Clarence  H.  White,  J.  Dudley 
Johnston,  Gertrude  Kasebier,  F.  H.  Day,  Frank  Eugene, 
Hugo  Erfurth,  Albert  Meyer,  P.  L.  Anderson,  Alfred 
Stieglitz,  Frederick  H.  Evans,  Walter  Benington,  Frank 
H.  Read,  Malcolm  Arbuthnot,  and  those  stanch  and 
loyal  supporters,  Furley  Lewis,  Mrs.  Ralli,  Charles  F. 
Inston,  John  II.  Gear,  E.  T.  Holding  and  Mrs.  Barton, 
will  certainly  ensure  a magnificent  display. 

The  frames  are  excellently  spaced  on  an  unpretentious 
wall-covering  of  brown  paper,  which  shows  the  pictures 
off  to  great  advantage.  The  general  effect  upon  enter- 
ing the  commodious  aud  well-lighted  galleries  is  at  once 
harmonious  and  pleasant.  The  hanging  of  the  pictures 
has  been  done  with  great  discretion  and  may  serve  as 
an  example  of  thorough  good  taste.  The  works  by  any 
one  exhibitor  have  been  grouped  together  wherever  pos- 
sible. This  greatly  facilitates  comparative  study.  The 
exhibition  is  divided  into  sections  devoted  to  Pictorial 
Photography,  Work  in  Color,  Scientific  Photography, 
and  the  American  Invitation  Collection,  which  latter 
occupies  the  northeast  room  and  makes  a splendid 
array  of  exquisite  work. 

Edward  R.  Dickson  shows  himself  a master  of  deli- 
cate tone.  There  is  fine  quality  and  splendid  deco- 
rative value  in  his  four  pictures  which  he  describes  as 
“ Designs  from  Nature.”  They  are  works  of  great 
distinction,  filled  with  subtle  cadences  of  tone.  In  Mrs. 
Kiisebier’s  contributions  the  touch  of  the  old  master- 
hand  is  as  strongly  evident  as  ever.  The  masterly 
rendering  of  “ The  Rivals  ” and,  still  more  so,  “ Sun- 
shine in  the  House”  are  as  poetical  as  they  are  true. 
One  is  glad  to  renew  acquaintance  with  such  wholly 
beautiful  work  as  “Winter — New  York,”  “Plowing 
- — Tyrol,”  and  “ Spring,”  hv  Alfred  Stieglitz,  the  last 
named  being,  perhaps,  the  daintiest  subject  this  great 
master  has  ever  produced. 

The  low-toned  work  by  George  II.  Seeley  is  strongly 


marked  by  personal  sentiment.  It  is  superbly  broad 
and  suggestive.  In  the  “ Maiden  with  Bowl  ” he  strikes 
a somber  note,  mysterious  and  romantic,  and  gives  the 
signification,  the  beauty  and  flow  of  a gesture.  The 
silvery-toned  rendering  of  “ Still-Life,”  by  Francesca 
Bostwick,  in  its  simplicity  arrests  and  charms  the  be- 
holder. We  have  seen  all  too  little  of  late  in  this 
country  of  the  splendid  work  done  by  Clarence  H. 
White,  and  now  welcome  heartily  the  presence  of  his 
five  magnificent  prints.  His  two  figure-studies,  “ The 
Model  ” and  “ Mother  and  Baby,”  are  filled  with  a vir- 
ginal charm  and  are  conceived  with  the  greatest  sim- 
plicity. The  superb  “ Portrait  of  Mrs.  Fox  ” is  surely 
more  than  a portrait  — it  is  a human  document  reveal- 
ing to  the  full  the  sitter’s  character.  White’s  photo- 
graphs leave  a permanent  impression  upon  the  memory  ; 
with  him  the  vision  of  the  eye  and  the  vision  of  the 
soul  go  hand  in  hand. 

1 do  not  recollect  previously  to  have  seen  any  work 
by  Karl  Struss.  He  is,  undoubtedly,  a strong  person- 
ality, and  his  contributions,  notably  “The  Balcony  — 
Sorrento,  ” a print  of  wonderfully  luminous  depths, 
display  great  individuality  and  power  of  execution. 

Conception  and  realization  are  both  masterly  in  “ Twi- 
light on  the  Beach,”  a print  of  tender,  subdued  harmo- 
nies, by  Herbert  Wheaton  Congdon.  The  remarkably 
interesting  group  of  pictures  by  F.  Holland  Day  de- 
serves close  study.  This  artist  holds  a place  at  once 
personal  and  distinctive  in  pictorial  photography.  His 
work  is  filled  with  strong  poetic  feeling  for  nature,  and 
simplicity  in  design  and  conception  is  its  outstanding 
feature.  He  relies  on  the  power  of  direct  photography 
as  a picture-making  method. 

Amy  Whittemore  shows  spontaneous  handling  in 
“ Wood-Nymphs,”  a print  of  delicious  quality,  with  the 
light  playing  around  the  figures  of  the  two  nude  girls 
in  a most  capricious  way.  The  intimate  study  of  nature 
is  the  keynote  of  William  Elbert  Macnaughtan’s  work. 
He  loves  nature  in  all  her  moods  and  feels  her  poetry. 
“ Meadow-Brook  ” and  “ Top  of  the  Hill  ” are  two  of 
the  most  painter-like  subjects  that  I remember  having 
had  the  privilege  to  meet  for  a long  time.  A.  L.  Coburn 
makes  fresh  conquests  with  his  impressive  set  of  five 
frames.  His  work  is  marked  by  an  independent  and 
individual  taste,  and  a corresponding  more  or  less 
Bohemian  disregard  of  commonplace  conventionalism. 
“ The  Death  Glide  ” is  a thing  of  rare  originality  and 
strength.  Delightful  tone-qualities  distinguish  the  con- 
tributions by  Mrs.  Walter  L.  Ehrich,  and  fine  rhythm  is 
displayed  in  Miss  Emma  Spencer’s  three  pictures.  This 
artist  unquestionably  possesses  that  rare  quality  — 
style. 

“Sunset  Across  the  Water,”  which  Paul  L.  Anderson 
sends,  is  a capital  rendering  of  atmosphere  and  aerial 
perspective,  and  in  “ Nude”  the  slender  figure  of  a girl 
in  puris  naturalibus  is  treated  with  much  refinement. 
William  B.  Dyer  arrests  and  fascinates  the  beholder  by 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  his  print  and  the  grand  pattern 
in  “The  Runner”;  and  the  late  Joseph  T.  Keiley’s 
“ Portrait  of  a Farmer  ” is  a splendid  piece  of  decorative 
work,  forceful  alike  in  treatment  and  tone. 

The  wonderful  “Nude,”  by  Frank  Eugene  — who 
now  holds  the  position  of  Professor  of  Pictorial  Photo- 
graphy at  Leipzig  — constitutes,  in  my  opinion,  the 
summit  of  his  achievements  so  far.  This  little  print  is 
filled  with  elaboration  of  detail  which,  however,  is  com- 
pletely submerged  in  the  marvelous  unity  of  the  con- 
ception. It  pulsates  with  irrepressible  joie  de  vivre. 

Although  there  are  only  about  two  hundred  frames  in 
the  Pictorial  Section,  the  general  level  of  excellence  is 
astonisliinglv  high.  Mr.  Halksworth  Wheeler’s  portrait 
of  “ W.  L.  Wastell,  Esq.,”  is  a vigorous  and  direct  piece 
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of  work,  and  a strongly  characterized  likeness  of  a per- 
sonality who  enjoys  universal  popularity  in  the  photo- 
graphic world.  Mr.  Gideon  Clarke’s  interpretation  of 
things  seen  and  felt  is  always  interesting,  His  splendid 
rendering  of  “ Fiddleworth  Mill”  possesses  fine  decora- 
tive qualities.  Although  Mr.  H.  Essenhigh  Corke’s 
fantastic  “ Idol  ” is,  perhaps,  not  quite  the  kind  of  sub- 
ject one  would  like  to  live  with,  it  deserves  notice  on 
accouut  of  the  praiseworthy  aim  of  the  artist  for  simpli- 
fication. Refined  simplicity  is  also  evidenced  in  his 
“ Old  Hastings  Church.” 

Mr.  H.  Youel  Siimmons  is  not  a great  producer  and 
his  name  is  not  often  mentioned  ; nevertheless,  he  has 
become  a power  in  his  particular  sphere.  His  pictures 
are  filled  with  pure  poetry,  and  their  charm  continues 
when  more  pretentious  works  tire  us.  In  “ The  Lake  — 
Virginia  Water,”  he  gives  full  play  to  the  emotional 
utterances  of  his  strong  talent. 

The  fiue,  undemonstrative  work  of  Mr.  W.  L.  F. 
Wastell  represents  the  high-water  mark  in  “ sound  ” 
pictorial  photography.  “St.  Pancras  Fire-Station” 
stands  out  by  reason  of  its  strongly-marked  pictorial 
qualities,  supplemented  by  faultless  technique.  Mr. 
T.  H.  Greenall  gives  the  sentiment  of  “The  Old  Mill  ” 
with  much  siucerity  and  skill.  “ Nature  in  All  Her 
Glory  Dressed,”  by  Mr.  F.  Humpherson,  and  “Across 
the  Marsh,”  by  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Taylor,  are  filled  with 
idyllic  charm,  although  rather  orthodox  in  handling.  A 
delicate  study  in  tone  and  a most  unconventional  com- 
position is  Mr.  Herbert  Edward  Philpot’s  “Summer- 
Girl.”  Reticence  and  distinction  characterize  Mr.  G. 
Herbert  Dannatt’s  contribution,  “ Becalmed  Off  Chiog- 
gia,”  and  great  dignity  also  pervades  the  neighboring 
print  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Lawton — -“  From  Norman  Days.” 

“June”  and  “La  Neige  ” are  two  charming  little 
things  of  very  simple  themes,  treated  with  the  utmost 
refinement  by  their  author,  Mr.  S.  Bridgen.  That  inimi- 
table master,  Mr.  Furley  Lewis,  gives  us  an  exquisite 
portrait  in  his  “ Ignaz  Ian  Paderewsky  ” — perhaps  his 
finest  achievement  so  far.  The  striking  personality  of 
the  distinguished  sitter  is  revealed  to  the  full,  and  his 
greatness  realized  with  force  and  conviction.  It  is,  in- 
deed, wonderful  how  Mr.  Lewis  unfailingly  succeeds  to 
endow  his  portraits  into  life. 

To  say  that  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Evans  adds  another  link 
to  the  chain  of  his  triumphs  means  high  praise,  indeed. 
His  series  of  architectural  studies  from  Westminster 
Abbey  ranks  high  in  execution  and  conception,  as  well 
as  in  technique.  Mr.  Fred  Judge  is  an  accomplished 
executant  of  the  oil-process,  and  “ The  Old  Harbor, 
Hull,”  shows  his  complete  mastery  of  this  method  of 
printing.  The  portrait,  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Shore,  of  “ A. 
Herbert  Lisett,  Esq.,”  3hows  no  specially  commendable 
qualities.  The  same  worker’s  “ Where  Birches  Meet 
the  Mere,”  however,  is  an  intimate  appreciation  of 
nature. 

The  pretty  little  costume-studies  of  Mr.  R.  Polak, 
“ The  Bird-Cage  ” and  “ First  Grief,”  are  neat  and 
dainty,  even  if  strongly  reminiscent  of  the  work  done 
by  Guido  Rey  in  the  same  field.  The  broadly-handled 
and  forcible  portraits  by  Mr.  Hugo  Erfurth  are  always 
welcome  ; one  only  wishes  that  this  gifted  professional 
paid  more  heed  to  the  qualities  of  relative  tone.  The 
same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  the  nude-study, 
“Pudeus,”by  Mr.  D.  C.  Gerlai.  In  striking  contrast 
hereto  stand  the  winning  prints  by  Mr.  Harold  House, 
with  their  admirable  tonal  values. 

Mr.  Albert  Meyer  sends  three  contributions  in  gum 
bichromate,  which  are  indicative  of  the  artist’s  tem- 
perament. Reposeful  harmony  distinguishes  the  “ Por- 
trait einer  alten  Dame,”  by  Mr.  Albert  Gottheil,  and 
“Field  Marshal  Sir  Evelyn  Wood.”  by  Mr.  Walter 


Benington.  This  last-named  artist  has,  at  least,  re- 
gained his  old  powers,  and  shows  healthy  signs  of  a 
renewed  activity.  Mr.  William  Gordon  Shields  excels 
in  the  quality  and  rhythmic  design  in  his  landscape. 
“ The  Winding  Path  Across  the  Meadow.” 

The  four  contributions  by  that  veteran,  Mr.  Charles 
F.  Inston,  are  marked  by  poetical  feeling.  But  for  a 
certain  wooliness  in  texture  Mr.  Thomas  II.  B.  Scott’s 
“ Bruges,  the  Beguinage,”  is  a landscape  of  great 
charm.  Mr.  J.  M.  Whitehead  is  the  apostle  of  tran- 
quility and  solitude.  “ The  Rising  Moon  ” and  “ Cullen 
Bay  ” breathe  the  atmosphere  of  perfect  peace. 

In  the  treatment  of  most  of  her  subjects  Mrs.  Am- 
brose Ilalli  shows  a certain  amount  of  unrestrained 
power;  but  all  her  work  is  refreshingly  healthy  and 
unconventional.  “ The  Eddies,”  with  the  bent  figure 
of  the  man  in  its  suggestion  of  movement,  is  a very 
creditable  achievement.  Mr.  Hugh  Cecil  shows  genial 
sympathy  for  his  sitters  whom  he  treats  in  a dignified 
manner.  He  would  be  well  advised,  however,  to  adopt 
a less  somber  key.  His  portrait  of  Mr.  Barclay  Gam- 
mon loses  considerably  through  the  proximity  of  its 
neighbor,  the  brilliantly  clever  presentment  of  “Frank 
Brangwyn,”  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Coburn. 

Mr.  G.  J.  T.  Walford  continues  to  do  good  work,  and 
greatly  adds  to  his  reputation  by  the  presence  of  “ Loch 
Achray,”  with  its  sense  of  contemplativeness  and  soli- 
tude. One  can  always  rely  on  Mr.  J.  C.  Warburg  for 
original  outlook.  His  work  has  been  uneven  in  the 
past,  but  has  grown  purer  and  higher  during  the  last 
few  years  without  losing  any  of  its  originality.  He  is 
represented  by  a painter-like  treatment  of  “ The  Forth 
Bridge.”  Pirie  MacDonald  sends  a portrait  of  Mr. 
George  Birmingham,  which  he  has  put  down  with  ease 
and  assurance.  Great  novelty  of  conception  is  displayed 
by  Mr.  John  Wallace  Gillies,  a new  comer,  I believe. 
He  brings  some  remarkable  work  in  defiance  of  tradi- 
tion. “ Brooklyn  Bridge,”  “ Architectural  Study,”  with 
another  variant  of  the  same  scheme,  though  less  suc- 
cessful, and  “ Ants  ” are  strikingly  original  compositions 
of  wonderful  decorative  qualities.  The  tonality  in 
these  prints  is  of  a truly  superb  character. 

Mr.  Malcolm  Arbuthnot,  who  has  joined  the  ranks  of 
the  professionals,  is  not  at  his  best  in  either  “ Bom- 
bardier Wells  ” or  “The  China  Bowl.”  These  prints 
are  lacking  in  distinction,  and  do  not  reach  the  level  of 
his  former  output.  Happily,  he  sends  one  or  two  older 
friends,  of  which  “ The  White  Wall  ” shows  ample  evi- 
dence of  his  great  talent. 

The  great  reputation  which  Mr.  Frank  H.  Read  has 
deservedly  gained  is  materially  strengthened  by  the  fine 
set  of  six  oil-prints  contributed  by  him.  He  is  extraor- 
dinarily versatile  and  of  a distinctly  original,  though 
well-balanced,  mind,  which  resists  the  temptation  to  in- 
troduce novelty  in  his  work  for  novelty’s  sake.  “Birches 
by  a Mountain-Lake  ” is  a perpendicular  composition  of 
a vista  through  curiously-shaped  birch-trees,  quaint  in 
conception  and  faultless  in  technique.  Boldly-placed 
masses  of  luminous  black  tell  well  against  the  passages 
of  light,  and  form  a fine  pattern  in  “ Thames  Wharves.” 

Another  worker,  who  appears  in  his  very  best  man- 
ner, is  Mr.  Dudley  Johnston.  He  has  found  his  inspira- 
tion this  year  in  the  metropolis,  and  “ Somerset  House,” 
“Westminster”  and  “St.  Paul’s”  are  pieces  of  deco- 
rative seeing  that  will  be  hard  to  beat.  One  of  the 
best  things  Mr.  Basil  Schon  has  ever  given  us  is  “ Mid- 
night.” The  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Borup, 
who,  in  “ A Philosopher  of  Hyde  Park,”  shows  great 
power  of  technique  coupled  with  keen  observation.  A 
steady  advance  has  also  been  made  by  Mr.  Keith  Dan- 
natt  and  Mr.  Bertram  C.  Wickison.  The  former’s 
sepia  platinum  print,  “ In  Picardy,”  delights  the  eye 
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by  the  highly  poetic  rendering  of  the  little  landscape  ; 
while  the  well-balanced  and  harmonious  “ Hill  Pastures,” 
by  the  last  named,  is  remarkable  for  its  intimate  feeling 
and  the  true  rendering  of  sunlight. 

A devoted  study  of  nature  in  her  various  moods  is 
evident  in  Dr.  D.  J.  Ruzieka’s  work.  ‘'Summer”  and 
“ In  Sunny  Woods”  breathe  great  freshness  and  charm. 
Other  pictures  which  impress  themselves  upon  the 
memory  are  “ Wind  versus  Tide,”  by  Wra.  C.  S.  Fergu- 
son, “ The  Moonlit  Cave,”  by  Mrs.  D.  Thomas-Peter, 
the  frank  and  vivacious  nude,  by  Miss  Herta  Klose, 
and  Mr.  John  H.  Gear’s  two  admirable  pictures,  “ Les 
lies  Borrom4es  ” and  “ Venezia,”  which  disclose  a keen 
artistic  conception. 

In  ‘‘  The  Letter,”  Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  does  not 
evince  enough  power  to  realize  fully  his  ambitious 
scheme ; but  he  scores  a technical  and  artistic  success 
in  the  admirable  “ Morning  Sunshine.”  Mr.  Horace 
Jackson  has  reached  a high  level  of  perfection.  He 
gains  sincere  admiration  with  his  forceful  collection  of 
Chinese  character-studies.  The  note  of  strength  is  evi- 
dent in  each  of  them,  the  subject  is  boldly  placed,  and 
the  theme  happily  managed.  The  pleasant  and  sincere 
art  of  Mr.  E.  T.  Holding  finds  its  expression  in  “ The 
Swan”  with  its  air  of  daintiness  and  elegance. 

A very  welcome  addition  to  the  exhibition  is  the  in- 
clusion of  eighteen  prints  by  those  master- pioneers  in 
British  pictorial  photography,  David  Octavius  Hill,  Dr. 
Thomas  Keith  and  Mrs.  Julia  Cameron.  For  their  ele- 
ments of  rare  beauty  and  vital  strength  these  prints  are 
unsurpassed  and  deserve  to  be  studied  attentively. 

Platinum  Discovered  in  Germany 

Photographers  who  would  use  more  platinum  paper 
were  it  not  for  the  high  price  will  be  interested  to 
learn  that  extensive  deposits  of  platinum  have  been 
discovered  at  Wendon,  in  Westphalia,  and  that  they  are 
soon  to  be  worked  on  a large  scale.  Hitherto,  we  have 
had  to  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  mines  in  the 
Ural  Mountains  for  this  metal,  which  is  so  indispensable 
in  the  manufacture  of  electrical  apparatus,  as  well  as 
photographic  platinum  papers.  Fully  ninety-five  per 
cent  of  the  world’s  platinum  has  come  from  Russia. 

Photographic  Course  at  Syracuse  University 

Twenty  students  have  entered  for  the  course  in  the 
Department  of  Photography  at  Syracuse  University, 
which  is  under  the  care  of  Prof.  E.  J.  Wall. 

Anseo  Company,  of  Binghamton,  has  presented  the 
school  with  twenty-four  lenses,  some  of  them  of  great 
historical  interest  and  others  of  practical  value.  Professor 
Wall  hopes  that  this  may  be  followed  by  donations  from 
other  sources,  as  he  is  eager  to  form  a museum  of  photo- 
graphy. Schott  & Genossen,  of  Gena,  presented  a com- 
plete collection  of  all  the  raw  materials  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  optical  glass,  and  samples  of  many 
glasses  which  show  various  faults,  such  as  striae,  bubbles, 
stones,  etc.  It  is  particularly  desired  to  obtain  samples 
of  old  processes,  such  as  old  wet-plate  and  early  paper- 
negatives,  as  well  as  early  forms  of  cameras  and  shutters. 

By  an  Old  Master 

Mrs.  Parvenu  — That  picture  in  the  corner  is  by  an 
old  master. 

Mrs.  Swartleigh  — Indeed ! I would  never  have 
guessed  it. 

Mrs.  Parvenu  — Yes,  the  man  I bought  it  from  gave 
me  a written  guaranty  that  the  painter  was  past  seventy- 
five  before  be  did  a stroke  of  it.  — Exchange. 


Our  Illustrations 

( Continued  from  page  265) 

interest  upon  the  two  eager  youngsters  and  then  admir- 
ing the  scene  as  a whole,  we  are  little  disposed  to  look 
for  faults;  and  if  we  were  reminded  by  some  critical 
reader  — though  we  may  have  known  it  at  first  glance  — 
that  the  stone  pedestal  is  the  most  conspicuous  object 
in  the  picture,  and  that  the  boys  occupied  the  center  of 
the  picture-area  — we  should  remain  indifferent.  Data  : 
May,  4 p.M. ; bright ; 3 A Kodak  ; Zeiss-Kodak  Anastig- 
mat  fi*/2-inch  focus ; stop,  F/8 ; %5  second  ; Eastman 
Speed-film ; pyro-soda ; (5x8  enlargement  on  Artura 
Carbon  Black;  hydro-metol. 

In  “Reeds  Along  Shore,”  page  259,  the  camerist  dis- 
played excellent  judgment  in  artistic  selection.  To  be 
sure,  the  line  that  leads  from  the  extreme  foreground 
into  the  middle  of  the  picture  is  abruptly  broken  by  the 
large  rock  near  the  shore ; but  the  sky-area,  filled  with 
beautiful  clouds,  draws  the  eye  upwards.  By  trimming 
a goodly  portion  off  the  top,  the  interest  would  then 
center  upon  the  rock,  resulting,  perhaps,  in  a more  sat- 
isfactory composition.  Data:  August,  1914;  3 P.M. ; 
bright  light;  814-incli  Goeiz;  stop,  F/8;  color-screen. 
Lumifere  Autochrome;  lio  second;  Central  Non-Hala- 
tion ; hydro-metol ; 6^2  x 9 double  weight  Noko  en- 
largement. 

“ The  Pavilion,”  depicted  on  page  265,  forms  a 
welcome  addition  to  this  contest.  Youthful  workers  are 
prone  to  neglect  the  beauties  of  architecture,  for  which 
there  may  be  excellent  reasons.  Pleasing  architectural 
studies  are,  however,  not  to  be  found  everywhere.  A 
vista  from  within  a row  of  arches  supported  by  columns 
always  invites  the  observant  camerist.  Similar  views  of 
the  Western  missions,  the  cloisters  of  St.  John  Lateran 
and  St.  Paul’s,  in  Rome,  the  Turkish  Palace,  in  Venice, 
and  many  similar  structures,  are  quite  common.  Never- 
theless, we  like  to  see  such  photographs  when  they 
familiarize  us  with  beautiful  buildings  in  our  own  coun- 
try. The  lighting  in  Mr.  Wendell’s  picture  is  happily 
chosen  and  makes  an  effective  display  of  chiaroscuro. 
The  workmanship  is  obviously  clear-cut,  and  the  group 
of  children  seated  under  one  of  the  aisles  supplies  the 
needed  human  element.  Data:  August,  1914;  10  A.M.  ; 
bright  sunlight;  4%-inch  Voigtlander  Collinear,  series 
III;  stop,  F/10  ; 3-times  color-screen  ; 1 second  ; Ham- 
mer Non- Hal.  Ortho ; pyro,  tank ; 5 x 6 Soft  Studio 
Cyko ; hydro-metol. 

The  interior  of  the  famous  church  of  St.  Ursula,  at 
Cologne,  was  photographed  by  the  Editor  amid  some- 
what embarrassing  conditions,  as  recorded  on  page  266. 
Data:  forenoon  in  May;  good  light;  5x7  Folding 
Kodak;  Eastman  N.  C.  film;  7%-inch  Voigtlander 
Collinear  lens,  series  III;  stop,  F/1S;  2 minutes’ 
exposure. 

The  Lure  of  the  Camera 

The  book  published  under  this  title,  and  reviewed 
carefully  in  the  October  issue,  should  be  on  the  table  of 
every  pictorialist  and  illustrator.  It  does  not  pretend 
to  be  a text-book  on  photography,  or  to  give  much 
practical  information  on  the  subject.  It  tends  rather 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  camerist  to  the  many 
attractive  subjects  and  scenes  that  are  within  his  reach, 
and  to  enable  him  to  appreciate  their  value  in  reference 
to  book-illustration.  Aside  from  this,  the  book  is  of 
distinct  literary  interest  and  will  furnish  many  a de- 
lightful hour  to  the  possessor  of  the  work,  which  is 
published  at  $3.00,  net,  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston  and  New  York,  and  can  be  had  at  any  bookstore 
or  direct  from  the  publisher. 
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CARINE  AND  WILL  A.  CADBY 


No  Salon  private  view  is  ever  just  the  same;  but  none 
has,  in  the  very  least,  resembled  the  one  of  September  4. 
We  shall  always  look  back  on  it  as  the  War-Time  ” 
Salon,  for  however  cheery  and  careless  we  all  seemed  on 
the  surface,  our  minds  were  filled  with  this  one  idea. 
We  felt  that  the  exhibition  had  been  pushed  through  in 
the  face  of  great  difficulties,  and  that  every  one  inter- 
ested in  it  must  “ play  up  ” well  to  make  it  a success; 
so  all  who  were  able  attended  this,  the  opening  day,  and 
spent  an  interesting  afternoon.  Our  interest,  however, 
was  not  centered  entirely  in  the  exhibition  itself,  and 
our  fellow-visitors  claimed  almost  more  of  our  attention 
than  the  pictures.  Here  was  some  one  just  back  from 
Norway,  where  he  had  been  to  photograph  as  well  as  to 
fish,  who  had  actually  come  in  contact  with  our  fleet  in 
the  North  Sea.  We  did  not  hear  the  end  of  his  tale, 
but  believe  that  his  boat  was  stopped.  Another  had 
been  at  Bruges,  in  Belgium,  and  could  hardly  speak 
with  composure  of  the  sufferings  of  the  people.  We 
met,  too,  an  old  exhibitor  who  was  explaining  why  she 
was  not  represented  this  year.  She  h id  been  locked  up 
in  Switzerland  and  had  been  back  only  three  days. 
Her  wonderful  journey  was  still  fresh  in  her  mind  and 
she  told  us  how  the  French  people,  in  their  enthusiasm 
for  English  travelers,  crowded  to  the  stations  as  they 
passed  to  cheer  them  and  bring  them  gifts  of  fruit  and 
coffee.  At  one  station  the  railway  officials  had  asked 
for  ten  volunteers  from  among  the  women  passengers  to 
go  and  distribute  cigarettes  and  speak  to  some  English 
wounded  whose  train  was  making  a halt  at  the  same 
station.  In  spite  of  having  been  sitting  up  all  night  and 
having  had  no  breakfast,  there  were  many  who  were 
eager  for  the  task  ; and  her  description  of  the  ten  Eng- 
lish women  of  whom  she  was  one,  going  among  the 
wounded  and  being  so  affected  at  the  sight  of  them, 
that  the  tears  were  streaming  down  their  faces,  was 
most  pathetic.  They  meant  to  cheer  and  console,  but 
instead  of  that  the  injured  soldiers  had  to  encourage 
them.  In  spite  of  their  injuries,  they  were  in  excellent 
spirits  and  burning  with  curiosity  to  know  how  things 
were  going  and  whereabouts  they  were. 

In  former  years  we  had  been  absorbed  in  the  pictures 
around  the  walls  and  had  talked  photography  to  whom- 
ever we  met.  One  enjoys  standing  opposite  the  prints 
with  their  author  and  hearing  him  describe  his  aims  and 
methods,  and  getting  him  to  point  out  where  he  thinks 
he  has  succeeded  and  where  failed.  But  this  time,  how- 
ever such  conversations  began,  they  all  ended  with  the 
war ; photography  could  never  claim  our  attention  long. 
And  yet  the  private  view  was  anything  but  sad.  We 
are  all  too  strung  up,  too  excited  and  interested.  Later 
on  we  may  be  fighting  for  our  existence ; but  at  present 
all  our  sacrifices  are  for  a principle  and,  judging  by  re- 
sults, there  is  nothing  more  stimulating.  Mr.  Mortimer, 
luckily  for  himself  and  others,  can  generally  get  some 
humor  out  of  even  the  tensest  situation,  and  a little  story 
of  his  was  being  much  appreciated.  He  had  that  morn- 
ing received  a letter  from  a north  of  England  photo- 
grapher asking  him  about  the  Vienna  International 
Photographic  Exhibition,  and  if  he  was  going  to  collect 
the  prints  for  it.  The  writer  must  have  been  living  in 
a very  isolated  and  newsless  spot  or  been  strangely  opti- 
mistic with  regard  to  a speedy  peace  1 

The  Art  Union  tickets  have  not  been  having  quite 
the  sale  we  anticipated  for  them.  This  is  really  due  to 


the  diffidence  of  the  committee  in  pushing  them  or  even 
displaying  notices  telling  visitors  to  the  exhibition  of 
the  fact  of  their  existence.  Those  who  knew  were  keen 
to  buy  and  ready  to  take  whole  books  of  ten,  instead  of 
single  ones  at  sixpence  each.  However,  the  takings  at 
the  gate  have  been  greatly  in  advance  of  what  was  ex- 
pected, so  that,  no  doubt,  there  will  be  a substantial 
sum  to  hand  over  to  the  Prince  of  Wales’  Fund.  The 
Amateur  Photographer  remarks  on  the  surprising  number 
of  visitors  the  Gallery  has  had  since  it  opened,  and  puts 
it  down  to  the  fact  that  the  exhibition  acts  as  a sedative 
to  jangled  nerves.  Evidently  the  public  is  trying  the 
cure  ! 

The  journal,  Photography,  has  joined  with  the  Salon 
Committee  in  a scheme  to  supply  its  readers  with  cou- 
pons which  admit  them  to  the  Salon  at  half-price.  The 
same  thing  is  worked  with  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society’s  exhibition. 

A somewhat  amusing  by-product  of  the  war  is  the 
encouragement  the  War  Office  is  giving  to  pictorial 
photography.  Owing  to  the  uneasiness  felt  by  photo- 
graphers as  to  what  and  where  they  are  not  allowed  to 
photograph,  the  official  Press-Bureau  has  issued  a 
notice  pointing  out  that  during  the  present  state  of 
affairs  no  one  must  attempt  to  portray  movements 
of  troops,  fortifications,  barracks,  ships  of  war  or  defense 
works  of  any  kind.  But  the  notice  adds  that  he  “ who 
confines  himself  to  ordinary  subjects  of  purely  pictorial 
interest  ” need  have  no  apprehension  whatever.  The 
subjects  that  are  forbidden  undoubtedly  offer  chances 
for  pictorial  treatment  plus  the  advantage  of  a stirring 
motive  and,  no  doubt,  some  workers  will  regret  the 
stern  necessities  of  the  times  that  prevent  them  record- 
ing the  unusual  and  exciting  aspects  of  both  town  and 
country  at  the  present  moment, 

A well-known  London  professional  has  been  offering 
to  photograph  all  soldiers  free  of  charge,  and  we  hear 
that  many  men  availed  themselves  of  the  suggestion. 
We  may  take  it  that  the  photographer’s  idea  was  purely 
patriotic  and  disinterested,  but  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  carrying  of  it  out  should  lead  to  good  business 
in  the  future.  Whether  the  men  who  go  to  the  front 
return  or  not,  their  photographs,  taken  just  as  the  great 
war  was  unexpectedly  breaking  out,  must  have  a value 
to  their  friends  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  and  the  illus- 
trated press  would,  no  doubt,  be  glad  to  use  many  of 
them. 

It  was  an  excellent  idea  of  Mr.  Mortimer’s  to  use  the 
Amateur  Photographer' s Little  Gallery  as  an  overflow- 
exhibition  from  the  Salon.  Exhibitors  are  very  apt  to 
send  several  examples  of  their  work,  all  of  fairly  uni- 
form excellence,  similar  composition  and  printed  in  the 
same  medium.  Judges  may  admire  them  all,  more  or 
less  equally,  but  they  cannot  fill  the  walls  with  com- 
parative duplicates,  however  good.  And  so  they  have 
to  discard  much  that  is  first-rate  because  of  its  similarity 
to  the  accepted  pictures. 

It  is  from  such  material  as  this  that  the  walls  of  the 
Little  Gallery  in  Longacre  are  adorned,  and  the  show 
affords  an  interesting  auxiliary  to  the  Salon,  and  enables 
us  the  better  to  grasp  the  trend  of  the  different  workers. 

We  have  to  record  that  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society,  like  the  Salon,  has  determined  to  hold  its  ex- 
hibition in  spite  of  adverse  times.  The  show  is  already 
open  in  Suffolk  Street;  but  we  refrain  from  further 
mention  of  it,  for  we  hear  that  the  task  of  criticism  is 
in  the  most  capable  of  hands. 

Akt  is  a matter  of  selection.  The  artist  does  not 
attempt  to  paint  all  of  the  out-of-doors.  He  chooses 
just  simple  little  fragments.  — Elbert  Hubbard. 
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Several  times  in  my  monthly  correspondence  I 
mentioned  briefly  the  international  exhibition  for  the 
book-trade  and  graphic  arts  -which  has  recently  come 
to  a close  after  a very  successful  season.  Every  cul- 
tured country  -was  represented  in  the  various  branches, 
and  most  of  them  had  even  their  own  state  pavilion, 
which  is  quite  unusual  for  a trade-exhibition  and  has 
been  hitherto  the  case  only  with  big  world’s  fairs. 
Apropos  of  these  pavilions,  a statement  was  found  in 
some  foreign  newspapers  that  those  representing  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Russia  have  been  destroyed  by  an 
enraged  mob  during  the  first  month  of  the  war,  yet 
friends  of  mine  living  in  Leipzig  positively  deny  the 
incident. 

The  average  man  looks  upon  photography  as  a useful 
medium  to  have  his  picture  taken,  and  he  believes  por- 
traiture identical  with  photography.  As  the  Dresden 
Exposition  in  1909  proved  this  opinion  a fallacy,  so  the 
Leipzig  undertaking  showed  how,  in  many  numerous 
ways,  this  art  can  be  applied,  and  that  portraiture  is 
but  a small  branch  of  it.  In  fact,  in  modern  times  the 
application  of  the  photographic  principle  in  the  service 
of  technics  and  science  constitutes  the  most  important 
share  of  any  photographic  employment  from  the  stand- 
point of  culture  and  economies.  Thus  in  the  Leipzig 
exhibition  portraiture  played  but  a little  part,  the 
largest  space  was  taken  by  examples  of  the  various 
reproduction-methods  of  a photographic  original.  Not 
only  the  progress  of  this  technic  was  shown  by  finished 
products,  but  media,  which  were  responsible  for  the 
present  high  standard  of  reproduction-technics.  With 
this  in  view,  we  must  necessarily  begin  with  optics,  and 
we  had  a chance  to  see  the  complete  process  of  making 
a high-class  lens  from  its  very  beginning.  A grinding 
lathe  of  Fraunhofer,  an  old  lathe  to  be  worked  by  the 
foot  and  a modern  automatic  grinding-machine  were  on 
view.  We  saw  the  image  of  a sun  spectrum,  a glass 
prism,  a piece  of  crude  glass  and  a spectral  device. 
We  saw  the  contrast  between  pictures  taken  by  a cheap, 
old-fashioned  lens  and  a modern  powerful  anastigmat. 
In  another  room  we  saw  the  making  of  a camera  from 
the  very  beginning.  It  is  remarkable  how  many  dif- 
ferent types,  some  for  special  scientific  purposes,  are 
now  being  made.  German  plates,  films  and  papers  are 
universally  well  known,  although  other  countries  also 
turn  out  high-class  products  in  that  line ; but  regarding 
photographic  chemicals,  the  Fatherland  assumes  un- 
doubtedly the  lead,  as  chemistry  generally  is  of  an 
extremely  high  standard  here.  In  fact,  that  industry 
which  exports  more  than  her  own  country  can  use, 
suffers  through  the  war  more  than  any  other  industry. 
Many  firms  which  until  recently,  manufactured  chemicals 
for  medical  or  other  industrial  use,  have  started  a de- 
partment for  photographic  chemicals,  which  can  be 
turned  out  now  much  cheaper  on  account  of  wonderful 
machinery  and  patented  methods  than  fifty  years  ago. 

The  summer  and  holiday-season  is  over  now,  which 
gave  us  so  many  chances  to  take  interesting  pictures  at 
home,  at  the  seaside,  in  the  mountains  and  abroad;  but 
the  winter  with  its  picturesque  scenery  has  yet  to  come. 
But  the  autumn,  which  pictorially  is  not  regarded 
generally  as  a helpful  season,  presents  just  as  many 
chances  to  take  picturesque  landscapes,  at  least  to  those 
who  have  learned  to  see,  i.e.,  to  observe.  There  is  a 
peculiar  charm  in  a plain  heath  of  withered  grass,  of  a 


forest  with  leafless  trees,  or  a garden-path  covered  with 
fallen  leaves  everywhere.  Moreover,  this  is  the  time 
for  the  veil  of  mist  or  haze  disliked  by  many,  and  yet 
being  not  without  a certain  charm.  It  is  that  atmos- 
phere which  softens  the  contrasts  and  particularly  covers 
the  shadows  with  a veil.  The  haze  varies,  according  to 
the  hour  of  the  day,  the  neighborhood  of  ponds  and 
streams,  and  the  general  disposition  of  the  country.  In 
tropical  zones  and  on  the  mountains,  it  can  hardly  be 
distinguished,  while  in  London  and  in  the  “ Spreewald  ” 
region,  southeast  of  Berlin,  it  is  proverbially  conspicu- 
ous. Landscape-painters  who  lived  in  such  places  or 
frequently  visited  them  have  become  quite  noted  for 
excellence  in  their  art,  and  this  was  due,  in  a certain 
degree,  to  the  prevailing  mistiness  in  the  air.  The 
effect  of  such  an  atmosphere  in  a picture  is  to  subdue 
the  depth  of  the  shadows  in  distant  objects  in  propor- 
tion to  their  distance,  but  the  exactness  of  definition  is 
scarcely  affected.  Many  pictorialists  now  believe  that 
the  use  of  a small  stop  destroys  the  atmosphere  in  a 
photograph.  This  opinion,  however,  is  erroneous,  as 
everybody  can  find  out  for  himself  by  taking  two  pic- 
tures of  the  same  subject,  one  after  the  other.  The 
picture  taken  with  the  large  stop  will  show  only  the 
foreground  sharp,  if  properly  focused ; but  the  strength 
of  the  shadows  will  remain  unaltered.  There  will  be  a 
certain  amount  of  blur,  but  no  more  real  atmospheric 
effect  than  in  the  picture  taken  with  the  small  stop. 
Trees  in  November  or  December  are  excellent  objects 
for  obtaining  atmospheric  effects  in  clear,  as  well  as  in 
misty  weather.  If  the  mist  is  dense  or  is  mingled  with 
smoke,  the  effect  of  veiling  distance  is  the  same,  and  to 
our  mind  more  satisfactory  than  when  diffusion  is  pro- 
duced by  merely  putting  the  distance  out  of  focus.  The 
foregoing  shows  that  the  employment  of  a small  stop 
does  not  affect  the  beauty  of  the  picture  and,  owing  to 
the  general  weakened  light,  should  rather  be  encouraged. 

Having  dealt  with  the  fallacy  of  the  idea  generally 
held  that  autumn  does  not  present  many  picturesque 
motives,  we  can  give  other  examples  of  erroneous  ideas. 
It  is,  for  instance,  wrong  to  suppose  that  effective  pic- 
tures can  be  obtained  mostly  in  the  aristocratic  quarters 
of  a city  or  town,  where  the  houses  and  gardens  are 
new  in  character  and  are  kept  very  clean  and  painted. 
On  the  contrary,  in  the  slums  and  alleys  we  find  old 
buildings  with  their  tones  mellowed  and  weathered  with 
outlines  irregular,  the  pavement  of  broad  flagstones  or 
cobbles.  Again,  the  human  element  presents  wonder- 
fully picturesque  effects  — the  beggar,  the  drunkard,  the 
washerwoman  and  the  children  clothed  in  rags  as  they 
lean  out  against  the  doorway  and  peer  out  of  windows 
to  an  extent  that  may  be  trying  when  we  do  not  want 
to  include  them  in  the  picture.  But  even  if  we  do  not 
care  for  too  many  of  them,  we  should  be  at  such  spots 
early  in  the  morning.  The  sun  gives  effective  lightings 
while  being  low,  and  the  population,  except  the  real 
workers,  is  still  asleep.  School-time  gets  rid  of  much 
of  the  child  nuisance,  and  the  rest  can  be  managed  by 
dint  of  patience  and  good  nature.  If  our  camera  is  not 
too  conspicuous,  and  if  we  have  previously  arranged 
what  to  snap,  and  if  at  the  moment  of  exposure  we  act 
quickly,  before  the  intruders  materialize,  we  will  suc- 
ceed even  in  the  most  prolific  of  slums.  Just  during 
the  present  war,  when  so  many  people  are  in  distress, 
poverty  is  certainly  not  on  the  decline. 

The  Point  of  View 

Party  on  the  Veranda — What  a delightful  breeze! 
How  refreshing  ! 

Autochemist  at  Work  Nearby  — Confound  this  breeze. 

I wish  it  would  stop  ! 
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Taken  in  the  rain 
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Ignore  the  Weather  j 


You  cannot  always  have  a clear  and  a well 
illuminated  field — the  sun  or  clouds  forbid  it.  I 

But  you  can  have  the 

tyausclT|oml>2eiss  ! 

fESSAR  [ens  [ 

MASTER  OF  SPEED  AND  LIGHT 

whether  in  cloudy  or  sunny  weather — morning  or  afternoon — in  ■ 

bright  midsummer  or  dull  autumn — you  can  rely  on  it  for  a 
clear,  crisp  image  and  even  illumination  to  the  corners  of  the 
plate.  TheTessar  Ic  is  three  times  as  fast  as  an  ordinary  recti- 
linear lens  while  the  Tessar  lib  is  nearly  as  fast  and  can  be 
readily  adapted  to  most  hand  cameras.  I 

An  exceptionally  wide  angle  lens  of  great  rapidity  and  unusual 
definition  is  the  Protar  Lens. 

A sample  print  and  valuable  information  about  lenses  sent  on 

request.  You  can  try  a Tessar  on  your  camera — ask  your  dealer.  ■ 

gausch  & Jomb  Optical  (o.  1 

622  ST.  PAUL  STREET  ROCHESTER,  N.Y.  | 

Leading  Manufacturers  in  Americaof  Stereo  Prism  Field  Glasses,  Projection  Lanterns  ( Balopticons) , 
Microscopes,  Engineering  Instruments,  Ophthalmic  Lenses  and  other  high-grade  optical  products  ^ 




When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


I Show  your  pictures  to  better 
J advantage  and  with  more  enjoy  - 
i ment  to  your  friends  with  the 


^auscli  |oml> 

Balopticon 

THE  PERFECT  STEREOPTICON 


The  most  efficient  of  projection  instruments  with 
the  great  experience  of  America’s  foremost  lens 
makers  back  of  it.  Whether  you  prefer  to  make  lantern 
slides  or  to  use  your  prints  for  direct  projection  you 
will  find  a Balopticon  to  exactly  meet  your  needs. 


Its  clear,  brilliant  image  gives  the  full  value  of  your 
pictures,  while  its  simplicity  of  operation  and  its  me- 
chanical and  optical  efficiency  make  it  exceptionally 
well  adapted  for  the  amateur’s  use. 
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Makers  of  the  famous  Tessar  and  Protar  Lenses  and  other 
high-grade  optical  goods 


The  Home  Balopticon  is  the  most  satis- 
factory lantern  for  opaque  projection 
ever  produced  to  sell  at  a moderate 
price.  Fitted  with  a special  nitrogen- 
filled  Mazda  lamp,  giving  superior  il- 
lumination to  anything  heretofore  of- 
fered in  this  type  of  instrument.  With 
achromatic  lens  of  high  quality  to  pro- 
duce brilliant  images,  sharp  to  the 
corners,  from  photo  prints,  post  cards, 
colored  pictures  and  natural  objects. 
An  aluminum  coated  wall-screen  is  in- 
cluded. Price  complete,  $35. 

The  Combination  Model  projects  both 


opaque  pictures  and  lantern  slides  — 
with  instant  interchange  between  the 
two  types. 


The  Model  B Balopticon  also  offers  ex- 
ceptional facilities  for  the  amateur 
photographer,  with  its  accessories  for 
making  slides  and  for  enlarging. 


Send  for  full  in- 
formation and 
prices  — a n d 
special  circulars 
about  projection 
and  slide  mak- 
ing. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 

Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others 
our  readers  may  desire,  will  be  furnished  by  us  at 
the  lowest  market-prices. 


The  Gateway  to  the  Sahara.  Adventures  and  Ob- 
servations in  Tripoli.  By  Charles  Wellington  Fur- 
long, F.R.G.S.  With  illustrations  in  color,  black 
and  white,  and  photographs,  by  the  author.  New 
and  enlarged  edition.  Price,  $2.00  net.  New  York  : 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1914. 

The  comparatively  recent  acquisition  of  Tripoli,  by 
Italy,  has  not  been  dimmed  by  the  present  harrowing 
European  conflict.  Indeed,  one  may  wonder  how  long 
this  interesting  locality  will  remain  an  Italian  posses- 
sion. At  all  events,  its  history,  present  aspect  and 
people  form  altogether  too  attractive  a subject  to  be 
ignored  by  the  student  or  traveler,  and,  as  described  by 
the  versatile  author,  Charles  Wellington  Furlong,  with 
his  pen,  brush  and  camera,  Tripoli,  the  gateway  to  the 
Sahara,  creates  a spell  that  he  cannot  resist.  The 
story  with  its  numerous  and  admirable  illustrations 
takes  a high  place  among  the  modern  travel-books, 
more  particularly  because  its  author  is  fitted  eminently 
for  the  task  he  has  chosen,  being  a daring  and  resource- 
ful explorer,  an  accurate  observer  and  a skilful  deline- 
ator. Few  writers  of  this  class  have  been  endowed 
with  so  formidable  an  equipment,  and  produced  such 
gratifying  results,  as  Mr.  Furlong.  His  present  work  is 
a masterful  presentation  of  the  subject;  and,  what  in- 
terests the  American  reader,  in  particular,  is  the  recital 
of  his  personal  discovery  and  investigation  of  the  wreck 
of  the  U.  S.  frigate  Philadelphia,  on  the  bottom  of 
Tripoli  harbor,  which,  during  the  war  with  the  piratical 
state  of  Tripoli,  in  1804,  was  captured  and  burned  by 
Lieutenant  Decatur  to  prevent  her  from  becoming  a 
permanent  prize  of  the  Tripolitans.  This  undertaking 
the  author  has  described  in  all  its  interesting  details; 
likewise  several  excursions  into  the  great  desert  of 
Sahara,  adventures  with  Arab  bandits  and  other  thrill- 
ing episodes,  in  all  of  which  the  camera  played  an 
important  part.  In  the  last  two  chapters,  “ Libia  Itali- 
ans ” and  “ The  Price  of  a Colony,”  the  author  analyzes 
the  high-handed  seizure  by  Italy  of  the  Turkish  prov- 
ince of  Tripoli,  several  years  ago,  and  reflects  upon  its 
problematical  value  to  its  present  possessor ; and  an 
anxious  world  may  well  wonder  what  would  be  the 
fate  of  this  prospering  colony,  which  has  cost  Italy  an 
enormous  expenditure  in  money  and  human  lives,  were 
the  threatened  readjustment  of  the  map  of  Europe  and 
northern  Africa  to  become  an  accomplished  fact.  An 
important  message,  an  attractive,  convincing  style  and 
a series  of  rare  and  authentic  illustrations  constitute  a 
work  that  commends  itself  to  every  inquiring  mind. 

How  TO  Make  a Studio  Pay.  By  Frank  Farrington. 
Cloth-bound;  12  mo.  Price,  $1.00,  net.  New  York  : 
Edward  L.  Wilson,  Inc.,  1914. 

This  is  a practical  manual  for  the  professional 
photographer,  its  contents  having  appeared  as  a serial 
in  Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine  during  1913  and 
1914.  It  is  all  good,  sensible  advice  to  professional 
men  who  are  in  need  of  it.  Many  of  them  spend  their 
time  diligently,  to  be  sure,  but  not  judiciously  or  prof- 
itably, and  find  it  very  hard  to  make  both  ends  meet. 
This  is  all  due  to  a lack  of  systematic,  business-like 
methods  in  managing  the  studio,  treating  the  customers, 
keeping  the  books  and  getting  business.  Mr.  Farring- 


ton appears  to  have  studied  the  subject  exhaustively,  if 
he  does  not  speak  from  actual  personal  experience.  In 
ten  chapters  he  has  a heart-to-heart  talk  with  the  un- 
successful professional  practitioner,  treating  the  subject 
from  every  angle  and  presenting  a number  of  sound, 
practical  schemes  which,  if  adopted  by  those  most  con- 
cerned, cannot  but  result  in  actual  good.  The  book 
contains  a sympathetic  introduction  by  Ryland  W. 
Phillips,  a prominent  portrait-photographer  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

Photography  for  the  Press.  By  F.  J.  Mortimer. 

Price,  1 shilling.  London : Hazell,  Watson  & 

Yiney,  Ltd. 

The  present  European  war  has  occasioned  increased 
activity  in  press-photography,  hence  a special  edition  of 
this  standard  little  work,  in  which  are  described,  suc- 
cinctly and  accurately,  the  preparation,  apparatus  and 
methods  necessary  to  a successful  practice.  As  work 
of  this  kind  demands  speed  at  every  stage,  as  well  as 
meritorious  results,  every  possible  time-saving  dodge, 
from  start  to  finish,  is  suggested  and  explained.  The 
author,  furthermore,  tells  bow  the  practitioner  may 
profit  most  by  his  work  ; how  to  approach  the  pub- 
lishers likely  to  need  photographs  of  moment;  what 
prices  to  ask,  and  how  to  protect  himself.  Hence  this 
little  book  will  prove  universally  useful,  although  writ- 
ten primarily  in  the  interests  of  the  English  camerist. 

Saturday  with  my  Camera.  By  S.  C.  Johnson. 

With  over  one  hundred  practical  diagrams  and  plates. 

Octavo.  Cloth,  $1.50  net.  Philadelphia : J.  B. 

Lippincott  Company. 

This  is  the  week-end  book  of  photography  for  the 
beginner,  and  as  such  should  find  many  readers  among 
busy  people  who  have  only  a few  hours  weekly  to 
devote  to  camera-work.  The  whole  field  of  amateur 
photography  is  covered  in  fifty-two  chapters,  which  are 
logically  divided  into  four  sections  for  the  seasons  of  the 
year.  Written  in  simple  language,  every  step  is  ex- 
plained minutely  and  often  with  illustrations.  The 
volume  is  intended  as  a beginner’s  handbook  and,  al- 
though written  from  the  English  standpoint,  will  prove 
of  value  to  American  readers. 

Experiments.  By  Philip  E.  Edelman.  Many  illus- 
trations. Octavo.  $1.50  net.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  : 

Philip  E.  Edelman. 

Successful  photography  develops  either  a great  tech- 
nician or  a great  artist ; rarely  both.  The  technical 
side  of  photograph  v arouses  interest  in  science  generally, 
and  for  those  who  find  greater  pleasure  in  this  aspect  of 
photography  the  present  volume  will  have  a strong 
appeal.  Although  there  are  several  chapters  of  special 
photographic  interest  devoted  to  Telephotography  and 
Picture-Photography,  Phosphorescence  and  Ultra-Violet 
Rays,  Radiography  and  X-Rays,  Microscopy  and  Micro- 
scopic Photography,  photographers  of  an  inventive  turn 
of  mind  will  be  even  more  benefited  by  the  second  part 
of  the  book  with  its  suggestions  for  laboratory  equip- 
ment and  directions  for  conducting  original  research. 
Particular  attention  is  given  to  fundamental  experimen- 
tal principles,  the  essential  processes  in  an  experiment 
and  preliminary  considerations  for  experimental  work. 

Ng 

We  are  a part  of  nature,  and  the  more  we  understand 
nature,  move  with  nature,  and  love  nature,  the  healthier, 
happier,  and  more  useful  we  are.  — Elbert  Hubbard. 
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WITH  THE  TRADE 


Unit  Photography 

This  is  the  title  which  Mr.  F.  M.  Steadman  has  given 
to  his  latest  book.  It  is  also  the  name  of  his  newest 
system  of  simplified  photography.  American  camerists 
owe  much  to  Mr.  Steadman  for  clarifying  the  subject  of 
exposure,  which  is  really  the  backbone  of  photography. 
He  has  already  published  several  guides,  but  this  latest 
is  the  greatest  of  his  achievements.  While  his  former 
exposure-systems  have  been  based  upon  tables  and  slid- 
ing scales,  the  present  embraces  an  actinometer  with 
sensitive  paper,  which  actually  measures  the  strength 
of  the  light.  The  actinometer  costs  only  $1.00,  and  the 
book,  descriptive  of  the  complete  system,  $2.00,  and  it 
is  money  well  spent.  More  complete  particulars  will  be 
found  elsewhere  in  an  advertisement. 

The  Autographic  Kodak 

This  ingenious  camera  is  still  the  sensation  of  the 
photographic  world.  The  ability  to  date  and  title  neg- 
atives at  the  time  they  are  made  greatly  increases  the 
value  of  the  picture  to  the  kodaker.  Interesting  data 
surround  the  making  of  every  picture,  and  it  is  a fact 
to  be  deplored  that  formerly  much  of  this  data  was  for- 
gotten. The  Autographic  Kodak  ends  all  this  because 
the  record  on  the  negative  furnishes  permanent  and 
positive  identification  as  to  when,  where  and  under  what 
conditions  each  picture  was  taken.  The  Eastman  Ko- 
dak Company  says  that  the  Autographic  Kodak  is  the 
biggest  photographic  advance  in  twenty  years  — a 
claim  that  can  hardly  be  denied. 

Get  an  Ensign  Catalog 

If  you  have  not  yet  received  a copy  of  the  Ensign 
catalog  you  should  send  for  one  at  once,  as  it  lists  and 
illustrates  a complete  line  of  the  latest  models  of  this 
efficient  and  well-constructed  camera,  ranging  in  style 
from  the  simple  box  form  at  $2.25,  through  a varied 
line  of  hand-cameras  to  a high-grade  reflex  equipment 
selling  at  $240.  This  line  of  cameras,  as  well  as  the 
other  Ensign  products,  are  appreciated  by  camera-users 
throughout  the  world,  and  you  should  become  ac- 
quainted with  them.  A catalog  will  be  sent  to  our 
readers  upon  application  to  G.  Gennert,  24  E.  13th 
Street,  New  York,  230  South  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago, 
111.,  or  682  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Two  Hundred  Prints  an  Hour 

Every  photo-finisher  and  every  professional  who  has 
occasion  to  make  any  considerable  number  of  prints 
from  one  negative,  whether  of  post-card  or  full-plate 
size,  should  have  a photo-printer.  By  its  means  only  is 
uniformity  of  results  assured,  for  the  intensity  of  the 
light,  the  printing-distance  and  the  angle  of  illumina- 
tion remain  the  same ; a given  length  of  exposure 
always  yields  the  same  result,  and  with  a powerful  lamp 
the  printing-time  becomes  very  short.  The  Kittredge 
Photo-Printer  is  probably  the  simplest  machine  on  the 
market  and  it  sells  at  the  low  price  of  $4.50.  It  will 
more  than  earn  its  cost  within  a week  in  any  busy  studio. 
Amateurs  like  it  as  a basis  of  written  record  which  en- 
ables a duplicate  print  to  be  made  at  any  future  time 
without  experiment  or  waste  of  paper. 


The  New  Speedy  “ Record  ” Plate 

Now  that  the  makers  of  lenses  and  shutters  seem  to 
have  exhausted  their  ingenuity  in  developing  the  ele- 
ment of  speed  in  these  two  important  photographic 
implements,  an  eager  multitude  of  technical  experts 
looks  to  the  plate-makers  for  a product  that  will 
respond  to  the  severe  demands  of  present-day  speed- 
work.  These  wishes  have  been  realized  in  the  form  of 
Marion  & Company’s  new  “ Record  ” plate  of  extraor- 
dinary speed  (500  H.  & D.),  quality  and  durability. 
All  speed-specialists,  who  need  a reliable  plate  to  meet 
exacting  demands  amid  unfavorable  light-conditions,  are 
advised  to  correspond  with  the  sole  American  agents, 
Allison  & Hadaway,  235  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
See  their  advertisement  in  this  issue. 

Insuring  a Great  Optical  Firm 

G.  A.  Cowee,  of  the  Utica  Mutual  Compensation  In- 
surance Company,  after  having  inspected  the  extensive 
works  of  the  Bausch  & Lomb  Optical  Company,  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  made  the  following  official  report 
to  the  firm  : 

“ I can  state  that  the  conditions  in  your  factory  are  of 
the  best,  and  that  your  factory  is  unquestionably  one  of 
the  best-equipped  and  best-safeguarded  of  any  plant 
that  I have  inspected  in  the  state.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
virtually  all  of  your  machinery  is  unusually  well  safe- 
guarded and  protected.  After  the  inspection  of  your 
plant  I made  a number  of  minor  recommendations  con- 
cerning safeguarding  your  machinery ; but  in  compari- 
son with  the  total  number  of  machines  operated  by  the 
Bausch  tfe  Lomb  Optical  Company,  the  proportion  of 
recommendations  to  the  total  is  really  infinitesimal. 
My  inspection-report  shows  that  over  85  per  cent  of  all 
your  machines  are  guarded.  This  is  a much  higher  per- 
centage than  I have  found  in  any  other  plant  which  I 
have  inspected.” 

Johnson’s  Photographic  Competition 

Undismayed  by  the  great  war  in  which  their  country 
is  involved,  English  photo-manufacturers  continue  to  be 
active  and  enterprising.  The  distinguished  chemical 
firm,  Johnson  & Sons,  Ltd.,  Cross  Street,  Finsbury, 
London,  England,  inaugurated  early  in  October  a 
weekly  competition,  offering  the  sums  of  one  guinea 
and  half  a guinea  ($5.00  and  $2.50),  respectively,  for 
mounted  prints  of  any  subject,  and  on  any  printing- 
medium,  5x7  inches  or  smaller.  Each  print  intended 
for  this  contest  must  have  attached  to  it  an  outside 
label  from  a box  or  carton  of  any  of  their  famous 
“ Scaloid  ” specialties  — amidol,  metolquinone,  hydro- 
chinone,  etc.  The  winning  prints  become  the  property 
of  Johnson  & Sons,  with  the  right  to  reproduce. 
Entries  are  returned  only  if  accompanied  by  the  neces- 
sary postage.  Not  responsible  for  lost  or  damaged 
prints.  All  entries  to  be  addressed,  as  stated  above, 
and  marked,  “ For  Competition.” 

The  sole  American  agents  for  Johnson  <fc  Sons.  Ltd., 
are  Ralph  Harris  & Company,  22  Bromfield  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  who  carry  a full  line  of  “ Scaloids.” 
which  are  concentrated  developers  in  tablet-form  and 
positively  of  high  and  proved  quality.  See  advertise- 
ment in  this  issue. 
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“ITS  EASIER  TO  TAKE  THE  LIGHT  TO  THE 
WORK  THAN  THE  WORK  TO  THE  LIGHT” 
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Victor  Flash  Powder 

Is  unequaled  as  a means  of  illumination  for  a//  classes  of  photographic  work. 

Your  Dealer  Carries  It 

J.  H.  SMITH  & SONS  CO.,  3542  Cottage  Grove  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


Far  Superior  to  Oil-,  Water-  and  Aniline-Colors  — Simple  Method  — Economical 
Transparent  and  Absolutely  Permanent 


ADDRESS: 

Schering  & Glatz 

for  circular 


150 

MAIDEN  LANE 

NEW  YORK 


COLORING  PHOTO-PAPERS  and  PH0T0L0ID 


A CAMERA  THAT  HAS  SET  A NEW  STANDARD  IN 
REFLECTING  CAMERAS 

Has  a silent  acting  mirror,  actual  speed  indications,  revolving  back, 
long  bellows,  rising  front,  sun  shade,  and  many  other  essential 
features  found  in  no  other  reflex.  Made  in  four  sizes. 

Write  for  the  IPSCO  Catalogue 
O 


PHOTO -SALES- CORPORATION - 

n — 235  Fifth  Avenue  --New  York_>  ~ TFJ 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


For  lovers  of  the  great  outdoors 
For  stay-at-homes 

The  ENSIGN 

DAYLIGHT-LOADING 

CINEMA  CAMERA 

WAS  MEANT  FOR  YOU! 

Simple  to  operate — loads  in  daylight  and 
we  do  the  finishing. 

Motion-pictures  of  your  trip,  of  family  gath- 
erings, are  more  interesting  than  inanimate 
pictures  and  you  can  make  them. 

Well  constructed  of  excellent  materials. 
Equipped  with  an  F/3.5  Carl  Zeiss  Lens. 

IVorfy  equal  to  the  most  expensive  equipments. 

Send  for  Booklet 

Price,  Camera  with  Lens,  $80.00 

G.  GENNERT 

24-26  East  13th  Street  - New  York 
320  S.  Wabash  Avenue  - - Chicago 

682  Mission  Street  - San  Francisco 


Color- 

Photography 

with 

Autochrom 

Plates 

RENDER  ABSOLUTELY  TRUE 
RECORDS  IN 

NATURAL  COLORS 

THEIR  MANIPULATION  IS 

SIMPLICITY  ITSELF 


WE  NOW  HAVE  A 

Complete  Stock 

IN  ALL  SIZES 


Lumiere  Jougla 
Company 

75  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 
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A CORNER  OF  THE  LONDON  SALON  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 


BERTRAM  PARK 


London  Salon  of  Photography 

Not  only  are  the  gTeat  exhibitions  of  the  year  of 
interest  for  the  individual  pictures,  but  for  their  effect 
as  a whole.  Every  camera-club  member,  particularly  if 
serving  on  the  exhibition-committee,  finds  a keen  inter- 
est in  the  scheme  of  hanging  and  arrangements  generally 
of  important  exhibitions.  Through  the  courtesy  of  our 
London  correspondents,  the  Cad  by  s,  we  are  enabled  to 
publish  herewith  an  excellent  photograph  by  Bertram 
Park,  showing  a portion  of  the  recent  London  Salon. 
The  simple  scheme  of  hanging,  the  lighting-  and  seating- 
arrangements  are  excellent  and  will  doubtless  furnish 
ideas  to  those  who  have  similar  problems  to  solve. 

Victor  Specialties 

Many  short,  dark  days  are  to  be  expected  during  the 
next  four  months, and  the  studio-man  and  the  enthusiastic 
amateur  must  adopt  some  system  of  artificial  illumina- 
tion for  indoor-work.  Victor  Flash-Powder  is  an  always- 
available  means  of  illumination  for  home-portraiture  or 
interiors,  whereas  the  Victor  Studio  Flash-Cabinet 
makes  the  professional  absolutely  independent  of 
weather-conditions.  Nervous  women  and  babies  are 
easily  photographed  in  Y25  second. 

Loveliest  Women  Contest 

This  famous  contest,  about  which  the  photographic 
press  has  written  page  upon  page  during  the  last  six 
months,  and  which  has  been  widely  advertised  by  its 


projectors,  Ansco  Company,  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
closes  Dec.  1,  1914.  The  wise  photographer,  who  may 
have  been  prevented  from  participating  in  this  impor- 
tant competition,  should  not  hesitate  to  obtain  from  Ansco 
Company  all  the  necessary  literature  on  the  subject. 

This  contest  is  unlike  others,  which  have  been  de- 
graded by  cheap  notoriety  and  dubious  methods.  It  is 
conducted  on  a positively  high  plane  and  by  a distin- 
guished photo- manufacturing  firm  whose  business- 
methods  are  exemplary  in  every  way  and  worthy  of  the 
unlimited  confidence  of  the  photographic  profession. 

Participation  in  this  contest  by  competent  photo- 
graphers spells  profit  and  fame.  By  adopting  refined 
but  energetic  methods,  the  capable  photographer,  pro- 
fessional or  amateur,  will  be  able  to  induce  the  fair 
women  of  his  acquaintance,  and  others  to  be  reached 
through  his  friends,  to  sit  for  portraits  to  be  associated 
with  one  of  the  most  interesting  photographic  portrait- 
competitions  ever  conducted. 

Ansco  Company  is  willing  and  eager  to  assist,  in 
every  possible  way,  to  make  this  contest  a source  of 
perpetual  benefit  to  every  successful  participant. 

Kodak  Velvet  Green 

The  little  touch  of  realism  that  will  be  added  to 
your  vacation-pictures  if  printed  on  Kodak  Velvet 
Green  will  increase  their  value  to  you  many  times. 
Kodak  Velvet  Green  gives  just  the  right  tint  to  marine- 
pictures;  in  fact,  it  may  be  used  to  advantage  for  all 
outdoor- views.  It  works  the  same  as  Velox  except  that 
it  prints  by  daylight. 
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A Warning  to  Dealers 

Wilfred  A.  French,  Editor  Photo-Era, 

Dear  Sir : As  manager  of  a publishing-company,  I 
frequently  see  one  of  our  editors  gazing  disconsolately 
out  of  the  window  as  if  some  one  had  just  phoned  him, 
“It’s  triplets!”  In  response  to  my  genial  inquiry  of, 

“ Who's  dead  ? ” the  reply  usually  is,  “ Oh,  I’ve  got  an- 
other blamed  editorial  to  write  and  there  isn’t  a solitary 
idea  in  my  think-tank.” 

One  of  your  advertisers  has  just  filled  my  order  im- 
properly, and  it  occurs  to  me  that,  by  getting  this  inci- 
dent aud  several  others  off  my  chest,  I can  furnish  you 
with  material  for  an  editorial  that  would,  if  heeded, 
prove  of  considerable  benefit  to  reader,  advertiser  and 
publisher. 

How  often  a publisher  of  a splendid  magazine,  like 
Photo-Era,  for  instance,  receives  a letter  from  Bill 
Jones  & Co.  saying,  “Stop  my  ad;  we  are  not  getting 
results.”  Publisher's  representative  goes  around  to  see 
if  he  can  hold  the  ad,  and  is  told,  “Oh,  yes,  we  got  a 
few  inquiries,  and  some  developed  into  trial-orders;  but 
we  are  not  getting  enough  business  to  warrant  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  advertising.  Your  journal  evidently 
does  not  reach  the  class  of  people  we  want  to  reach.” 
As  a matter  of  fact,  the  fault  could  probably  be  found 
in  the  product  or  the  service  of  the  advertiser  instead 
of  in  the  publication.  Advertising-cost  takes  the  profit 
out  of  the  first  sale.  The  important  thing  is  the  repeat- 
order  and  the  good  word  passed  along  by  the  satisfied 
user. 

For  instance  : I wanted  an  enlarging-lantern.  I looked 
through  Photo  Era,  wrote  to  two  or  three  firms,  got 
catalogs  and  prices,  ordered  the  desired  equipment  and 
it  arrived  — in  damaged  condition.  Of  course  the  maker 
furnished  me  with  a new  part;  but  I was  delayed  a 
month,  and  the  local  machinist  charged  me  $1.50  for 
replacing  the  broken  standard  with  the  new  one. 

A month  or  so  later  I became  interested  in  a high- 
speed shutter  advertised  extensively.  I wrote  for  a 
catalog,  decided  that  I wanted  one  and  sent  my  lens  to 
be  fitted ; also  cheque  for  $25.50.  When  lens  and 
shutter  came  back,  the  shutter  wouldn’t  work  except 
on  the  Vi 300  and  V2000  speeds.  I sent  it  back  and  later 
received  it  in  apparently  good  working  order.  I took  a 
picture  of  my  boy  on  a bicycle,  riding  slowly  and  diago  - 
nally toward  the  camera  at  about  30  feet  distance.  The 
I/200  second  exposure  should  have  stopped  motion  — 
but  it  didn’t. 

I find  by  tests  that  the  V200  second  is  less  than  V70 
and  that,  though  much  vaunted,  the  V2000  second  is  not 
over  VoOO  second  ! I will  shortly  make  some  tests  that 
cannot  be  questioned,  and  then  ask  the  maker  to  explain 
a thing  or  two.  Oh,  yes,  I know  that  shutter-speeds  are 
not  guaranteed  and  cannot  be  expected  to  prove  accu- 
rate to  markings  ; but  on  a $25  shutter  the  Viooo  second 
speed  ought  to  be  somewhere  between  V750  and  Via 50 
now,  shouldn't  it? 

Then  the  other  day  I ordered  a file  shaped  like  a 
book,  ford  x 5 prints,  and  I got  one  for  4x6  prints. 
Not  much  difference  — only  an  inch  wider;  but  it  is  not 
what  I ordered.  A boy  can  wear  his  father’s  trousers, 
but  it  really  looks  better  to  have  a pair  that  fits  him  to 
a reasonable  degree. 

And  so  on,  ad  infinitum.  How  long  will  it  take  many 
of  these  otherwise  sensible  business-men  to  realize  that 
their  failure  to  give  the  customer  what  he  wants,  and  in 
the  way  he  wants  it,  will  kill  business  faster  than  their 
most  efficient  advertising  can  develop  it  ? A little  more 
care  in  reading  orders  and  in  the  shipping-room  would 
help  wonderfully,  particularly  with  the  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  “ parcel-post  ” firms. 


A short  time  ago  I decided  to  try  the  Assur  colors 
advertised  in  your  journal.  Strange  to  say,  they  came 
through  promptly  and  worked  nicely.  There  were  no 
tubes  missing,  the  box  wasn’t  battered,  the  colors  were 
not  dried  up  — not  one  of  a possible  fifty  unpleasant 
things  occurred  to  “ get  my  goat.”  So  when  my  friends 
in  photography  are  polite  enough  to  admire  some  of 
my  colored  prints,  I take  pleasure  in  advising  them  that 
Assur  colors  are  the  best  thing  that  “ ever  came  down 
the  pike.” 

Of  course,  I am  only  an  amateur  photographer  and  I 
don’t  spend  over  $75  or  $100  a year;  but  there  are 
many  thousands  like  me,  and  the  business  to  be  secured 
from  us  is  well  worth  taking  care  of. 

Now  don’t  get  the  idea  from  reading  the  foregoing 
that  I have  a hateful  disposition.  I haven’t  at  all  ! 
But  the  three  incidents  given,  and  several  others,  all 
occurred  in  the  past  eight  months;  and  as  it  is  quite 
possible  that  many  others  of  the  craft  are  experiencing 
the  same  treatment,  I thought  it  might  be  well  for  a 
representative  journal,  like  Photo-Era,  to  use  and 
make  a few  dignified  remarks  to  those  manufacturers 
who  promise  so  much  and  advertise  so  alluringly  to  get 
our  orders,  and  afterwards  don’t  seem  to  give  a tinker’s 
malediction  whether  we  get  what  we  want  or  not. 
What  do  you  think  about  it? 

Yours  very  truly, 

Atlanta,  Oct.  10,  1914.  S.  A.  O. 

The  Ensign-Popular  Reflex 

Light,  small,  strong  and  simple  in  the  extreme,  this 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  several  cameras  of 
the  reflecting-type  which  have  recently  been  placed  on 
the  American  market.  This  British-made  instrument 
is  of  3 Vi  x 414  size,  fitted  with  a 6-inch  anastigmat  lens 
working  at  F/4.5,  and  six  single  metal  plate-holders. 
Measuring  only  6V>  inches  square,  the  complete  camera 
weighs  under  four  pounds.  All  the  usual  adjustments 
are  provided,  including  a reversing  back,  and  the  bel- 
lows-extension  is  sufficient  for  telephoto-lenses.  The 
speeds  of  the  focal-plane  shutter  range  from  Vl5  to 
Vioon  second,  and  altogether  the  camera  is  a splendid 
one  for  amateur  use,  newspaper-  or  magazine-work  in 
which  a compact  outfit  is  essential. 

Atlas  Roll-Film 

A new  roll-film  has  appeared  upon  the  market.  It 
is  the  Atlas  Roll-Film  manufactured  by  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Company  for  Burke  & James,  Inc.,  Chicago. 
These  firm-names  guarantee  its  high  quality,  and  actual 
tests  confirm  it.  Atlas  Roll-Film  possesses  in  the  high- 
est degree  every  quality  desirable  in  a roll-film,  being 
very  rapid,  orthochromatic,  non-halation  and  non-curl- 
ing. On  every  Atlas  Roll-Film  carton  is  stamped  the 
expiration-date.  Should  this  film,  prior  to  that  date,  be 
found  defective  through  any  fault  of  manufacture,  it 
will  be  replaced  without  charge. 

The  Brownie  Enlarging-Camera 

Kodak  simplicity  has  extended  to  bromide  printing 
with  the  Brownie  Enlarging-Camera.  If  you  are  not 
familiar  with  this  eularging-camera,  have  your  dealer 
show  one  to  you.  This  will  be  convincing  proof  that 
its  manipulation  is  simplicity  itself.  Exposure  may  be 
by  daylight,  or  if  your  house  is  equipped  with  electric- 
ity, the  Brownie  Enlarging-Camera  Illuminator  will 
make  it  possible  for  you  to  do  your  enlarging  when  you 
choose.  Results  are  sure  in  either  case,  the  Illumina- 
tor adding  the  element  of  convenience. 
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Home-Portraits  of  Little  Children 

KATHERINE  B.  STANLEY 


MOST  portrait-photographs  fall  into  one 
of  two  classes.  Either  they  are  mere 
fancy  pictures,  the  result  of  false  ideal- 
ism produced  by  the  art  of  handling  light  and 
shadow,  trickery  of  pose  and  manipulation  of 
artificial  backgrounds  to  produce  an  “ atmos- 
phere,” or  else  they  are  truthful  reproductions 
of  nature’s  handiwork  plus  that  indefinable 
something  which  we  term  personality,  and 
wholly  devoid  of  the  artificiality  of  the  fancy 
picture.  In  the  latter  case  they  are  usually 
pronounced  “ horrid  ” by  the  subjects  them- 
selves and  ‘‘splendid  likenesses”  by  their 
friends. 

Always  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  a portrait, 
to  be  such  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  must 
be  of  the  latter  class,  and  that  the  art  of  the 
photographer  attains  its  highest  expression 
when  it  gives  a truthful  delineation  of  the  sub- 
ject in  a moment  of  unconsciousness,  in  a 
natural  atmosphere.  And  where  can  such  an 
atmosphere  be  found  save  in  the  home  ? For 
this  reason  I have  devoted  all  my  efforts  to 
home-portraiture  and  have  specialized  in  photo- 
graphing little  children,  because  in  them  is 
embodied  the  very  spirit  of  the  home.  Such 
success  as  I have  attained  in  this  field  of  spe- 
cialized work  is  the  result  of  nothing  more  than 
constant  study  of  home-surroundings  and  child- 
nature,  to  the  end  that  I may  catch  my  little 
subjects  in  a moment  of  happy  unconsciousness, 
when  they  are  most  themselves  and  least  the 
victims  of  the  ogre  behind  the  black  cloth. 

I am  constantly  besieged  with  questions  as  to 
how  I do  it  — what  kind  of  camera  I use,  the 
make  of  lens.  length  of  exposure,  manipulation 
of  light,  and  a dozen  other  questions  pertaining 
more  or  less  to  the  strictly  mechanical  side  of 
the  work.  The  secret,  if  there  is  a secret,  does 
not  lie  in  the  camera,  or  any  of  the  accessories. 
It  lies  almost  entirely  in  the  establishment  of  a 
bond  of  good  feeling  and  mutual  understanding 
between  the  subject  and  the  operator,  until  in 


the  mind  of  the  child  the  real  purpose  of  the 
visit  is  virtually  forgotten  and  the  making  of 
the  picture  is  merely  an  incident  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  newly-established  friendship. 

Often  when  I enter  a home  for  the  first  time 
I will  find  my  prospective  subject  so  shy  and 
bashful  that  mother’s  skirts  serve  as  a shelter 
from  behind  which  to  peep  forth  timidly  with  eyes 
round  with  mingled  suspicion  and  curiosity. 
In  such  cases  I take  no  notice  of  the  child 
whatever.  Mother  and  I go  about  from  room 
to  room  to  choose  the  location  which  will  give 
us  the  best  light  and  background.  If  possible, 
I like  to  be  in  the  playroom  or  nursery,  because 
there  the  child  is  most  at  home  and  has  greatest 
freedom  from  restraint.  Then  I bring  out  my 
case  of  samples,  and  mother  looks  these  over 
for  ideas  as  to  composition,  finish  and  type  of 
mount. 

Nine  times  out  of  ten,  before  we  have  fin- 
ished with  these,  “ baby  ” wants  to  see,  too. 
Curiosity  has  overcome  timidity.  Presently  a 
favorite  toy  is  mutely  held  forth  for  inspection. 
Then,  and  not  until  then,  do  I take  notice  of 
the  child  ; but  only  in  the  most  casual  way.  I 
center  my  interest  in  the  toy.  Another  is 
dragged  forth.  We  are  getting  along  famously 
and  soon  all  the  treasures  of  the  nursery  are 
spread  out  before  me  and  the  little  tongue  has 
begun  to  chatter.  We  are  friends  now,  through 
the  happy  medium  of  dear  Teddy  Bear  or  be- 
loved. battered  and  forlorn  Mary  Jane.  A 
little  playtime  now,  and  we  are  ready  for  the 
real  purpose  of  my  visit,  and  in  this  the  toys 
often  play  a very  vital  part.  Not  infrequently 
it  is  these  which  are  being  photographed,  and 
their  little  owner  is  an  eager  and  willing  assis- 
tant in  getting  just  the  right  effect. 

When  the  right  moment  comes,  I take  the 
greatest  care  not  to  appear  to  be  looking  directly 
at  the  child.  The  feeling  of  being  watched  is  a 
sure  producer  of  self-consciousness,  particularly 
with  children,  and  under  this  condition  a natural 
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mother’s  pride 
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FATHER  AND  SON 


pose  is  impossible.  At  this  point  mother  is 
often  a most  valuable  assistant.  She  can  catch 
the  attention  and  draw  the  eyes  in  the  desired 
direction  without  arousing  suspicion  or  the 
dreaded  self-consciousness.  Then  a pressure  of 
the  bulb  at  just  the  right  instant,  and  we  are 
ready  to  try  another  pose. 

Of  course,  each  individual  case  requires  in- 
dividual treatment  and  handling.  Each  is  a 
study  in  itself,  and  no  fixed  method  of  approach 
is  uniformly  successful.  Sometimes  it  is  my 
own  personal  appearance  that  furnishes  the  key 
to  the  situation.  When  I am  gravely  informed 
of  the  exact  number  of  buttons  down  the  front 


KATHERINE  B.  STANLEY 


of  my  skirt  or  on  my  shoes,  I know  that  a suc- 
cessful sitting  is  assured.  It  happens  that  I 
wear  bangs.  It  also  happens  that  a certain 
hairdresser  in  my  home-city  has  attained  fame 
for  his  art  of  cutting  children’s  hair.  So  when, 
as  has  frequently  happened,  a little  midget  with 
a Dutch-cut  innocently  asks : “ Miss  Stanley, 

does  Mr.  G cut  your  hair  ? ” I mentally 

bless  the  bangs,  for  I know  that  we  have  found 
a common  interest  and  the  ground  for  mutual 
confidences. 

It  is  this  constant  study  of  character  and  of 
home-surroundings  and  the  effort  to  obtain  a 
composition  peculiarly  suited  to  each  indi- 
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vidual  case  that  makes  the  work  intensely  in- 
teresting and  in  which,  I believe,  lies  the  whole 
secret  oP  successful  home-portraiture  of  children. 
It  is  hard  work.  It  requires  time,  unlimited 
patience  and  unfailing  good  humor.  Rarely 
can  I make  more  than  two  sittings  in  a day  ; 
hut  the  results  are  so  much  more  satisfactory 
than  any  other  form  of  portrait-work  that  each 
day  I start  out  with  increased  enthusiasm  and 
renewed  interest. 

It  is  a work  for  which,  I believe,  women  are 
better  fitted  than  men,  because  they  are  more 
at  ease  in  the  environment  of  the  home  ; because 
of  less  restraint  and  embarrassment  on  the  part 


of  the  mothers,  with  whom  they  must  invariably 
deal  and  upon  whose  cooperation  they  must 
largely  depend  ; and  partly  because  they  have, 
intuitively,  a larger  appreciation  of  the  little 
things  which  count  for  so  much  in  establishing  just 
the  right  atmosphere.  But  I would  advise  no 
woman  to  take  it  up  unless  she  is  thoroughly 
well  grounded  in  the  fundamentals  of  the  photo- 
graphic art,  is  willing  to  work  hard,  is  not  easily 
discouraged,  possesses  natural  ability  in  artistic 
composition  and,  above  all,  has  a deep,  sym- 
pathetic understanding  of  childhood  and  the 
power  rather  quickly  to  win  the  confidence  of 
the  wee  folks. 
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The  Breakage  of  Condensing-Lenses 


DR.  A.  KLUGHARDT 


THE  question  of  the  breakage  of  condens- 
ing-lenses  is  becoming  every  day  a more 
serious  one,  owing  to  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  number  of  motion-picture  theaters,  particu- 
larly the  larger  ones,  which  are  using  more  and 
more  powerful  arc-lamps  (100  amperes  and 
more)  in  order  to  obtain  sufficient  clearness 
where  enlargements  of  great  size  are  thrown 
upon  the  screen.  With  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  amperes  employed,  however,  the 
limit  is  quickly  reached,  as  the  heat  in  the  opera- 
ting-cabinet soon  becomes  unbearable  and  the 
danger  of  fire  with  the  highly-inflammable 
films  is  very  great,  not  to  speak  of  the  increased 
cost  of  the  current ; and  so  it  becomes  a neces- 
sity rather  to  increase  the  lighting-power  of  the 
system  employed.  This  can  be  done  by  in- 
creasing the  size  of  the  condensor  or  by  bring- 
ing the  light  as  near  as  possible  to  the  lens. 
Naturally  this  makes  greater  demands  on  the 
lenses  than  formerly,  and  experience  has  shown 
that  condensors  made  of  ordinary  glass  are  not 
capable  of  meeting  these  requirements. 

The  question  then  arises  whether  the  danger 
of  breaking  the  lens  could  not  he  lessened  by 
employing  some  other  kind  of  glass-material. 
To  answer  this  question,  it  was  necessary  to 
study  the  phenomenon  very  thoroughly.  Its 
cause  lies  in  the  expansion  caused  by  the  heat 
in  conjunction  with  the  limited  heat-conductiv- 
ity of  the  somewhat  brittle  glass-material.  For 
instance,  when  the  lamp  is  started,  the  surface 
of  the  lens  nearest  to  it  quickly  becomes  highly 
heated ; while  the  other  side,  owing  to  the  small 
heat-conducting  power  of  the  glass,  remains 
cold.  This  produces  very  powerful  straining 
which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  destroys 
the  lens. 

Now,  since  this  unequal  heating  of  the  lenses 
cannot  easily  he  avoided,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  find  a glass  which  possesses  the  lowest  co- 
efficient of  expansion  possible.  It  is  a known 
fact  that  quartz  glass,  which  is  made  from 
pebble-crystal,  will  support  the  widest  varia- 
tions of  temperature  without  breaking,  because 
of  its  extraordinarily  low  coefficient  of  expan- 
sion. 

Among  the  various  glasses  placed  at  our  dis- 
posal, we  finally  found  one  that  seemed  to 
answer  the  requirements.  With  this  new  glass, 
to  which  we  have  given  the  name  of  “ Pyro- 
durit,”  and  with  mirror-glass,  which  is  the  kind 
generally  used  for  condensors,  we  made  an  ex- 


haustive series  of  tests,  which  were  conducted 
on  the  lines  laid  down  by  Winkelmann. 

The  result  of  the  thirteen  sets  of  tests  showed 
that  the  Pyrodurit  glass  will  stand  a sudden 
change  of  temperature  of  200  degrees  Centi- 
grade without  breaking,  whereas  ordinary  mir- 
ror-glass will  bear  only  half  as  great  a difference. 
In  two  of  the  tests  two  small  cracks  appeared 
due,  doubtless,  to  the  fact  that  the  cubes  had 
some  small  mechanical  defects  on  the  surface. 

After  completing  a large  number  of  tests, 
lenses  were  prepared  from  the  new  glass  and 
distributed  to  various  motion-picture  theaters 
for  practical  tests  of  their  heat-resisting  quali- 
ties. One  of  these  lenses  is  now,  after  three 
months’  use,  still  completely  intact.  Another 
of  the  lenses  was  exposed  to  very  intense 
heat  in  an  arc-lamp  of  about  100  amperes,  in 
which  the  glass  became  as  soft  as  a jellyfish. 
Nevertheless  it  withstood,  without  cracking,  the 
sudden  cooling  when  the  current  was  shut  off. 

On  account  of  the  comparatively  expensive 
material  of  which  these  lenses  are  made,  they 
will,  of  course,  be  somewhat  higher  in  price 
than  the  ordinary  condensing-lenses  ; but  as  the 
breakage  of  lenses  is  always  a source  of  annoy- 
ance and  loss  to  the  motion-picture  houses,  it  is 
believed  that  the  price  will  not  prove  to  he  of 
much  importance. 

I would  also  remark  that  the  Pyrodurit 
lenses  should  naturally  he  handled  with  all 
possible  care.  When  the  lamp  is  first  started, 
it  must  not  be  brought  too  close  to  the  lens,  and 
when  the  current  is  shut  off  the  case  must  he 
kept  closed  to  prevent  a draught  of  cold  air  from 
striking  it ; for,  as  may  be  readily  understood, 
after  steady  use  in  the  motion-picture  apparatus 
the  original  careful  annealing  of  the  glass  be- 
comes destroyed,  because  of  the  rapid  heating 
and  cooling  when  the  electric  current  is  turned 
on  and  off.  The  severe  strains  caused  by  the 
expansion  and  contraction  will  naturally  render 
the  lenses  likely  to  crack  whenever  the  current 
is  again  started. 

The  manufacturers  are  now  prepared  to  make 
triple  condensors  from  the  same  material,  which 
will  permit  a much  larger  proportion  of  the 
light  to  he  utilized  than  heretofore.  As  a gen- 
eral thing  it  is  sufficient  if  only  the  meniscus 
lens  next  to  the  lamp  is  made  of  Pyrodurit 
glass ; but  for  powerful  arc-lamps  all  the  lenses 
composing  the  condensor  should  be  of  the  new 
material.  — Eder's  Jahrbuch. 
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THE  question  of  values  is  one  of  the  most 
abstruse  which  the  artist  has  to  en- 
counter, and  is  of  special  importance  to 
the  photographer  whose  work,  lacking  the  ele- 
ment of  color,  depends  for  its  effect  largely  on 
relative  values.  Line,  of  course,  is  important, 
as  it  must  be  to  any  worker  in  monochrome  ; 
but  the  technical  methods  employed  by  the 
photographer  are  inherently  capable  of  render- 
ing the  values  of  nature  more  perfectly  than 


matter,  for  the  subjective  effect  of  values  is  of 
the  greatest  importance,  and  some  photographers 
with  little  technical  knowledge  have  become 
noted  for  their  treatment  of  values  simply  by 
reason  of  their  appreciation  of  the  more  ab- 
stract qualities,  whereas  the  finest  technician 
can  never  produce  anything  of  artistic  value  if 
he  goes  no  farther  than  this  knowledge.  It  is, 
however,  foolish  to  decry  technique,  for,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  greater  a man’s  knowl- 
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any  other  medium,  and  the  photographer  has 
the  power  to  modify  them  — even  without 
manual  intervention  — to  as  great  an  extent  as 
the  worker  in  any  other  process.  The  objec- 
tive side  of  the  subject  is  easily  learned,  for, 
given  a panchromatic  plate  as  well  as  the  ordi- 
nary and  orthochromatic  types,  a visual  lumi- 
nosity-filter and  a set  of  contrast-filters,  together 
with  an  actinometer  and  some  knowledge  of 
the  effects  of  under-  and  overexposure  and 
under-  and  overdevelopment,  the  photographer 
is  equipped  to  render  the  relative  values  of  the 
subject  correctly,  to  compress  or  extend  the 
scale,  or  to  emphasize  any  particular  color  at 
will.  This,  however,  is  the  least  part  of  the 


edge,  the  more  chance  there  is  of  his  producing 
work  that  will  have  permanent  value.  As  an 
instance,  we  may  refer  to  the  Austrian  workers, 
— Kuhn,  Henneberg  and  Watzek  — who  pro- 
duced landscapes  as  fine  in  conception  and  feel- 
ing as  any  that  have  ever  been  done,  with  the 
exception  of  some  of  Clarence  H.  White’s,  and 
were  at  the  same  time  as  skilful  technicians  as 
any  one  could  be. 

In  considering  the  rendering  of  values  and 
the  subjective  effect  of  modifying  the  represen- 
tation given  by  the  plate,  the  first  thing  is  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  the  eye  appreci- 
ates the  relative  luminosity  of  natural  objects, 
and  the  curve  given  above  shows  this  clearly. 
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Abscissae  represent  luminosity  in  terms  of  a 
standard  candle  and  ordinates  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  vision. 

It  will  he  seen  that  with  an  illumination  of 
less  than  one  candle-meter  the  eye  sees  very 
little  ; but  the  amount  of  detail  that  is  visible 
rises  with  disproportionate  rapidity  as  this 
point  is  approached,  the  rise  being  virtually 
uniform  between  1 and  1,000  candle-meters. 
One  candle-meter  corresponds  approximately  to 
the  illumination  of  a white  house  in  moonlight, 
and  10,000  is  that  of  white  clouds  near  the 
sun.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  if  we  wish 
to  give  the  impression  of  faint  illumination, 
such  as  moonlight  or  twilight,  we  can  do  so  by 
arranging  our  relative  values  in  accordance 
with  the  lower  part  of  the  curve  • that  is,  hav- 
ing little  differentiation  in  the  shadows,  with 
relatively  brilliant  lights  ; and  if  we  wish  to 
give  a feeling  of  strong  light,  we  should  have 
flat  highlights  and  relatively  strong  contrast  in 
the  shadows.  Readers  familiar  with  the  work 
of  Messrs.  Hurter  and  Driffield  will  recognize 
at  once  the  general  form  of  this  curve  as  simi- 
lar to  the  characteristic  curve  of  the  dryplate, 
and  the  thought  will  suggest  itself  that  faint 
illumination  is  to  be  suggested  by  underexpo- 
sure and  strong  light  by  overexposure,  using 
these  terms  to  indicate  the  relation  of  the  expo- 
sure to  the  normal ; and  this  is,  in  fact,  the  case, 
for  such  a course  will  produce  the  effect  desired, 
no  matter  what  the  actual  illumination  of  the 
scene  may  be.  It  must  be  noted,  however, 
that  in  a weak  light  the  strongest  light  is  far 
below  the  maximum  which  the  eye  can  see,  so 
white  paper  should  never  be  used  in  any  part  of 
the  print  — unless  the  source  of  illumination 
is  included  — the  most  brilliantly-illuminated 
object  being  a medium-gray,  and  that  there  are 
in  nature  no  black  shadows  under  a full  light, 
so  that  in  a sunlit  landscape  the  darkest  space 
will  be  a medium  gray.  In  other  words,  when 
representing  either  a high  or  a low  key,  we 
must  use  a soft  negative  and  adjust  the  result 
by  modifying  the  exposure,  printing  light  or 
dark,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  principal  thing 
to  guard  against  is  underexposing  a brightly- 
lighted  scene  and  developing  too  far,  for  heavy 
shadows  will  prevent  the  suggestion  of  sunlight. 
Of  coui-se,  it  may  be  desired  to  have  empty 
shadows,  devoid  of  detail,  together  with  a high 
key,  in  which  case  underexposure  may  be  cor- 
rect, but  the  negative  should  be  kept  soft. 

There  are,  however,  some  conditions  which 
require  a strong  negative,  as  may  be  seen  if  we 
stand  facing  west  at  sunset,  with  a row  of  heavy 
trees  in  the  middle-distance.  Examining  the 
trees  themselves,  we  may  be  able  to  see  detail 


in  them  ; hut  if  the  gaze  be  concentrated  on  the 
sky,  we  shall  receive  the  impression  that  the 
trees  are  simply  a solid  black  mass,  though  on 
shading  the  eyes  from  the  sky  much  detail  will 
immediately  become  visible  in  the  shadows. 
Here,  then,  we  need  a strong  negative,  such 
as  will  give  a full-scale  print,  but  the  exposure 
must  be  governed  by  the  location  of  the  inter- 
est. If  this  is  in  the  trees,  the  exposure  must  be 
sufficient  to  show  faint  detail  in  the  shadows ; 
and  if  it  is  in  the  sky,  the  trees  must  remain 
empty. 

If  for  any  reason  empty  shadows  are  used,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  no  matter  how  black 
a shadow  is  in  nature,  it  never  gives  a feeling  of 
flatness,  but  always  seems  to  have  some  depth, 
and  this  is  true  even  though  it  may  be  devoid 
of  any  gradation.  This  characteristic  may  be 
suggested  in  the  print  by  introducing  either  a 
little  gradation,  which,  however,  should  not  sug- 
gest any  natural  object,  or  else  a lustre.  Plati- 
num paper,  or,  in  fact,  any  paper  in  which  the 
image  is  deposited  in  metallic  form  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  support,  is  not  so  successful  in  ren- 
dering this  effect,  even  though  varnished,  as  a 
medium  in  which  the  pigment  is  supported  in 
a film  of  appreciable  thickness  of  some  colloid, 
such  as  gelatine  or  gum  arabic.  Bromide  paper 
is  not  suitable  for  the  purpose,  as  it  will  not  give 
blacks  of  sufficient  richness  ; but  carbon  and 
gum  answer  the  purpose  admirably.  Photo- 
gravure also  gives  very  rich  blacks,  and  if  a 
little  gradation  is  introduced,  the  suggestion  may 
be  perfect,  better,  indeed,  than  with  either  of 
the  other  processes  advised  ; for  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  lustre  is  only  a makeshift, 
Nature’s  deepest  tones  never  being  lustrous,  but 
having  the  peculiar  “ velvety  ” texture  of  a good 
photogravure.  Sunlight  is  easier  to  render,  as 
almost  any  paper  is  capable  of  giving  good 
quality  in  a high  key,  the  failures  being  in  the 
lower  tones. 

If  the  values  of  the  scene  are  rendered  cor- 
rectly, and  the  scene  is  of  a type  with  which  the 
spectator  is  familiar,  there  will  often  be  a sug- 
gestion of  color,  the  strength  of  this  suggestion 
depending,  of  course,  on  the  activity  of  the  ob- 
server’s imagination,  which  impels  him  to  re- 
member what  he  has  seen  in  nature,  thus  giving 
added  force  to  the  impression  which  the  picture 
makes  on  him.  This  effect  may  be  heightened 
by  choosing  a printing-color  which  will  help  to 
stimulate  the  imagination,  as  the  psychological 
power  of  different  pigments  varies  greatly. 
Thus,  a snow-scene  printed  in  blue-black  on 
white  paper  will  be  powerfully  suggestive, 
though  any  one  who  has  ever  observed  snow 
closely  knows  that  it  may  contain  an  infinite 
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number  of  colors,  so  that  mere  blue  can  never 
render  the  scene  accurately,  any  more  than  gray 
can  render  a summer-landscape.  The  prevail- 
ing impression  of  snow,  however,  is  that  it  is  cold, 
and  a cold  color  heightens  the  effect  through 
association.  Similarly,  the  most  obvious  impres- 
sion regarding  sunlight  is  that  it  is  warm,  and 
by  printing  a summer-landscape  in  warm  gray 
or  brown,  the  effect  is  intensified.  As  the  light 
grows  weaker,  colors  lose  their  visibility,  form 
being  distinguishable  long  after  color  has  dis- 
appeared. The  cold  colors — blue,  blue-green 
and  green,  also  all  secondaries  and  tertiaries  — 
having  a predominating  admixture  of  blue,  lose 
their  visibility  first;  the  warmer  colors  — yel- 
low, orange,  red  and  mixed  colors  in  which 
these  predominate  — remaining  visible  as  color 
after  the  cold  colors  have  become  black.  Further- 
more, the  light  usually  becomes  warmer  toward 
sunset,  and,  though  it  again  becomes  cold  after- 
wards, this  fact  is  not  realized  by  the  average 
observer,  who  associates  warmth  with  dusk. 
Hence,  twilight-scenes  should  be  printed  in  a 
warm  color,  except  in  the  case  of  winter-pic- 
tures, which  are  to  convey  a sense  of  cold.  If, 
though,  the  scene  is  illuminated  by  the  moon, 
the  character  of  it  will  be  cold,  that  being  the 
color  of  the  light  reflected  by  the  moon  except 
when  it  is  near  the  horizon,  in  which  case  it  is 
so  weak  in  illuminating-power  as  not  to  be  very 
useful  for  pictorial  purposes.  Hence,  a cold 
color  should  be  selected  for  moonlight-pictures, 
though  this  should  be  no  more  than  a cold  black, 
positive  color  tending  to  detract  from  the  effect. 

While  dealing  with  color  it  may  be  well  to 
say  a few  words  concerning  the  development  in 
this  direction  which  seems  to  be  taking  place 
among  photographers,  some  of  whom,  working 
in  gum  or  oil,  attempt  to  give  the  colors  of  na- 
ture by  working  over  the  print  locally  with 
different  pigments.  The  writer  cannot  approve 
this  method  of  work,  for  color  is  the  most  ab- 
struse subject  in  all  art,  requiring  long  and 
earnest  study  in  order  to  master  it,  and  the 
photographer  is  seldom  willing  to  give  this 
effort.  Then  the  painter  who  attempts  to  give 
color  works  partly  from  a trained  memory  and 
partly  from  color-sketches,  whereas  the  photo- 
grapher relies  chiefly  on  an  untrained  recollec- 
tion of  the  scene.  Then,  too,  it  is  easy  for  the 
painter  to  draw  color,  while  it  is  difficult  — 
almost  impossible  — for  him  to  draw  form  ; but 
the  camera  can  draw  form  with  the  utmost  ease 
and  accuracy,  color  being  difficult  for  it.  This 
being  so,  it  would  seem  best  for  the  photo- 
grapher to  devote  himself  to  the  application  of 
the  possibilities  of  his  medium,  instead  of  trying 
to  do  what  is  hard  for  it  to  accomplish.  Paint- 


ers know  better  than  to  do  this,  and  do  not 
attempt  what  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  medium 
in  which  they  may  be  working.  What  has  been 
said  must  not  be  construed  as  adverse  to  three- 
color  or  autochrome-work  — both  of  these  being 
perfectly  legitimate  applications  of  the  art  — 
but  merely  as  a disapproval  of  the  arbitrary  ap- 
plication of  colors  to  different  portions  of  the 
print,  whether  this  be  done  by  means  of  trans- 
parent dyes  on  the  picture,  or  by  one  of  the 
control-processes.  As  regards  the  use  of  the 
screen-plate  color-processes,  however,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  one  may  lose  more  than  he  gains. 
There  is  a peculiar  quality  that  is  attainable  in 
photography  as  well  as  in  painting  that  can 
be  indicated  only  by  the  word  texture.  This 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  rendering  of  the 
textures  of  different  materials,  which  is  largely 
a question  of  relative  values,  but  refers  to  the 
superficial  appearance  of  the  picture.  Any 
painter  can  recognize  this  quality,  and  will 
know  what  is  meant  by  the  word,  but  will  be 
unable  to  describe  it,  even  though  he  himself  is 
one  of  those  who  attain  it.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  a 
quality  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ex- 
pression of  the  subject ; but  since  it  is  very  pleas- 
ing to  the  spectator,  it  is  valuable,  for  anything 
which  pleases  is  a help  to  the  picture.  Of  those 
photographers  with  whose  work  the  writer  is 
familiar,  Clarence  White  and  Karl  Struss  have 
attained  this  quality  to  the  highest  degree,  and 
it  adds  greatly  to  their  work.  In  autochrome- 
work,  however,  this  precious  quality  is  totally 
lost,  and,  in  fact,  it  cannot  be  got  in  any  trans- 
parency. The  writer  recently  saw  a collec- 
tion of  autochromes  and  of  prints  by  the  same 
worker,  and  though  the  former  were  fully  equal 
to  the  latter  in  composition  and  arrangement, 
and  had  in  addition  the  great  attraction  of  bril- 
liant and  harmonious  color,  together  with  great 
luminosity,  they  were  far  less  pleasing  than  the 
prints,  because  they  lacked  texture,  whereas 
the  prints  had  it  to  an  extraordinary  extent. 

The  question  of  definition  is  one  of  the  most 
discussed  in  photography,  and  there  is  no  way 
to  determine  the  precise  degree  of  definition 
to  suit  the  individual  case.  We  can,  however, 
determine  the  maximum  degree  of  fineness  of 
definition  desirable,  for  this  bears  a precise  re- 
lationship to  the  size  of  the  print.  As  is  well 
known,  the  angle  of  vision  of  the  eye  is  com- 
paratively narrow,  so  that  if  a picture  is  to  be 
viewed  as  a whole,  it  is  necessary  to  retreat 
some  distance  from  it.  Also,  the  apparent 
sharpness  of  a line  increases  with  the  distance 
from  which  it  is  examined.  Lines  which  are 
too  much  blurred  are  unpleasant : so  if  the 
spectator  finds  such  in  a picture,  he  retreats 
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from  it  until  they  appear  sharp  ; whereas  if  the 
lilies  are  sharply  defined,  he  tends  to  approach 
within  ordinary  reading-distance.  Hence,  the 
definition  should  be  such  as  to  force  the  ob- 
server to  the  proper  viewing-distance  for  the 
size  of  print,  but  in  addition  to  this  we  must 
take  into  account  the  esthetic  effect  of  a blurred 
line.  Even  if  the  definition  is  softened,  the 
spectator  will  not  retreat  much  beyond  the 
proper  viewing-distance,  and  it  may  he  that  a 
softening  of  definition  at  this  distance  is  desir- 
able, partly  because  a harsh  line  is  unpleasant, 
and  partly  for  the  undeniable  heightening  of 
the  suggestion  of  mystery  which  results  from 
the  use  of  some  of  the  methods  available  for  the 
softening  of  outlines.  Of  all  these  methods  the 
writer  much  prefers  the  use  of  a soft-focus 
lens,  either  in  making  the  original  negative  or 
on  the  enlarging-camera ; for  such  lenses,  in 
addition  to  giving  soft  outlines,  also  produce  a 
vibrating  effect  of  light  which  carries  through 
the  whole  print  and  is  unattainable  by  any 
other  means  known  to  the  writer,  being  wonder- 
fully suggestive.  In  fact,  the  writer  feels  that 
harsh  outlines  are  exceedingly  offensive,  and 
would  suggest  that  every  owner  of  an  anastig- 
mat  or  rectilinear  should  also  possess  a single 
lens  for  use  in  enlarging.  The  highly-corrected 
lenses,  of  course,  have  the  great  advantages  of 
speed  and  flatness  of  field ; but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  they  are  primarily  scientific 
instruments,  and  as  such  are  of  little  use  to  the 
artist,  whose  purpose  is  quite  different  from  that 
of  the  scientist.  This  is  by  no  means  to  say 
that  art  is  of  greater  value  than  science,  for 
both  are  equally  necessary  to  our  happiness  and 
welfare,  but  merely  that  the  two  are  different, 
and  that  in  the  choice  of  camera-objectives,  as 
in  other  things,  their  needs  are  separate. 

The  introduction  of  a certain  amount  of 
detail  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  explana- 
tion, and,  in  fact,  every  object  presented  may 
be  considered  as  detail,  though  the  term  is  gen- 
erally used  to  indicate  minor  details,  such  as 
leaves,  twigs,  etc.  It  is  always  a question  how 


much  of  this  minor  detail  may  be  included 
without  detracting  from  the  effect  of  the  whole, 
and  since  it  is  often  beautiful  in  itself,  the  ten- 
dency is  to  employ  too  much  rather  than  too 
little.  A way  — the  best,  in  fact  — to  deter- 
mine what  should  be  left  out,  is  to  omit  every- 
thing which  does  not  actually  aid  the  principal 
object  to  convey  the  sentiment  that  is  to  be  ex- 
pressed. If  this  be  done,  there  need  be  no  fear 
of  overloading  the  picture,  and  it  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  anything  of  value  will  be  omitted  ; 
whereas  the  inclusion  of  more  than  this  proce- 
dure calls  for  will  probably  injure  the  effect.  It 
has  been  said  that  this  minor  detail  is  often 
beautiful  in  itself,  and  it  may  be  the  case  that 
what  would  be  minor  detail  in  one  picture,  may 
be  the  motive  of  another.  For  instance,  the 
writer  has  a photograph  of  a wood-interior,  the 
chief  interest  of  which  centers  in  the  slanting 
rays  of  light  falling  through  the  openings  be- 
tween the  leaves.  The  picture  was  taken  in 
the  autumn,  and  at  the  time  the  ground  was 
covered  with  a mass  of  fallen  leaves,  very  beau- 
tiful in  themselves,  but  so  prominent  as  to  de- 
tract from  the  main  interest,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  subdue  them  by  manipulation  of 
the  negative,  though  a photograph  with  the 
leaves  as  the  motive  would  have  been  pleasing. 
When  an  instance  of  this  sort  is  encountered, 
the  best  plan  is  to  make  three  exposures  : one  in 
which  the  principal  object  is  emphasized,  one  in 
which  the  emphasis  is  given  to  the  minor  detail, 
and  one  giving  equal  prominence  to  both.  The 
last  will  usually  be  thrown  away,  but  will  serve 
to  prevent  any  regrets  on  account  of  a possible 
loss  of  opportunity,  whereas  each  of  the  others 
may  prove  to  contain  a picture.  This  advice, 
of  course,  will  not  be  followed  by  the  advanced 
worker,  who  generally  knows  what  he  wants  or 
can  decide  when  on  the  ground  ; but  it  may  be 
of  use  to  the  beginner  and,  at  all  events,  will 
enable  him  to  study  at  his  leisure  the  effect  of 
different  forms  of  treatment. 

(To  be  continued ) 


ONE  HAS  TO  LEARN  TO  SEE,  AS  IN  MUSIC  ONE  HAS  TO  LEARN  TO 
HEAR.  THOSE  WHO  SAY  “I  HAVE  NEVER  SEEN  NATURE  LIKE  THIS,” 
OFTEN  MEAN  THAT  THEY  HAVE  NOT  THE  INTELLIGENCE  OF  THE 
ARTIST.  — Alfred  Stevens. 
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Photographic  Etchings 

WM.  LUDLUM,  JR. 


NY  amateur  who  is  at  all 
apt  at  drawing  with  pen  and 
ink  will  find  it  both  fasci- 
nating and  profitable  to  try 
a hand  at  making  what  I 
call  photographic  etchings. 
The  entire  process  is  simple 
and  the  results  pleasing. 

Select  any  simple  land- 
scape-negative and  from  it 
make  an  enlargement,  8 x 10  or  larger,  to 
suit  the  requirements  later  on.  When  this  is 
ready  either  make  a tracing  on  tracing-paper 
or  else  rub  a soft  lead-pencil  in  the  back  of  the 
print  until  it  is  entirely  covered.  Next  lay  the 


WOODLAND-SCENE  POSSIBILITIES 


print  face  up  on  a piece  of  white  bristol-board 
and,  using  a light  pressure,  go  over  the  outline 
carefully  with  some  blunt  instrument.  When 
the  print  is  removed  a faint  outline  of  the  picture 


will  he  found  imprinted  on  the  bristol-board. 
Of  course  those  who  have  had  practice  in  free- 
hand-drawing will  prefer  to  make  a sketch  of 
the  subject  direct,  without  the  necessity  of  mak- 


A CHRISTMAS-CARD  SUGGESTION 


ing  an  enlargement,  or  a so-called  sketching- 
camera  or  camera-ohscura  may  be  used.  The 
tracing-method  is  only  intended  for  those  who 
have  had  no  experience  in  freehand  work,  hut 
it  will  be  found  just  as  effective. 

After  the  outline  is  ready,  complete  the  sketch 
with  India-ink,  using  a very  fine  pen  and  mak- 
ing the  lines  as  fine  as  possible.  The  best  plan 
is  to  have  some  good  etching  to  go  by.  In 
making  the  drawing,  adhere  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible to  the  etching-style  of  line,  which  differs 
very  much  from  ordinary  pen-and-ink  drawing. 
If  waterproof-ink  is  used,  a light  wash  applied 
with  a fine  brush  to  parts  of  the  drawing  some- 
times improves  the  effect  immensely. 
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After  the  drawing  is  ready 
slow  plate,  reducing  it  to  the 
the  finished  print.  Develop 
the  plate  in  some  good  con- 
trast-developer to  make  a 
plucky  negative.  If  a print 
is  then  made  on  butt'  paper 
and  re-developed,  the  final 
result  is  very  much  like  a 
reproduction  of  an  etching, 
particularly  so  if  mounted 
on  a white  card  with  plenty 
of  margin.  Many  beautiful 
effects  may  also  be  obtained 
by  double-mounting,  using 
different  shades  of  brown 
harmonizing  with  the  sepia 
print. 

One  advantage  of  this 
style  of  picture  is  that  in 
making  the  drawing,  objec- 
tionable features  in  the  orig- 
inal negative  may  be  left 
out.  or  a little  touch  added 
here  and  there  to  improve 
its  pictorial  quality.  By 


, copy  it,  using  a carefully  studying  a print  from  the  original 
size  intended  for  negative,  while  making  the  drawing,  it  is  some- 
times astonishing  to  note 
1 what  a difference  a slight 

change  makes  and  how  little 
i « ~ ^ t^es  to  improve  the  pic- 

f\  rV  _ 'M  This  method  of  making 

#0^  ~ pictures  is  well  worth  trying 

A*  i fj-i'i  by  all  those  who  have  artistic 

^ Jf  v vjl  ability  and  by  even  those 

1 ' 'yk°  have  had  no  previous 

SlRijj'  experience  at  pen-and-ink 

f drawing.  With  a little  time 

j I!  and  patience  many  beautiful 

^ ^ M lflfj  | results  may  be  produced  as 

/,V  , Mj  A well  as  a decided  novelty. 

^1)  a IS  |l  The  original  free-hand 

‘ f /■  | f ' ' drawings  accompanying  this 

fyjw  j*  \ article  were  all  made  8 x 12 

b inches  and  then  reduced  in 

• * • j|  copying  to  4 x 6 inches, 

OihL  fj  making  the  line-work  in  the 

finished  print  appear  very 
cleanly-cut,  with  far  greater 

the  forerunner  of  man  delicacy  than  otherwise. 
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TRAPPERS  STARTING  ON  A LONG  TRIP  INTO  THE  WILDERNESS 


Camera-Work  in  the  Canadian  Wilds 

JULIAN  A.  DIMOCK 

Illustrated  by  the  Author 


HOW  can  a camera  picture  the  bitter 
cold  of  the  frozen  North  and  the  balmy 
warmth  of  the  sunny  South  ? 

Before  me,  as  I write,  is  a recent  issue  of  an 
illustrated  magazine  which  contains,  among 
other  things,  two  pictures.  We  are  told  by  the 
captions  that  one  is  an 
automobile  stalled  in  the 
desert  and  the  other  a 
dog-team  in  the  Cana- 
dian wilderness.  The 
texture  of  the  sand  in 
the  first  picture  looks 
more  like  snow  than  the 
blank  expanse  of  white 
in  the  second.  The  ruts 
in  the  road,  the  old 
fence  half-buried  by 
sand,  the  man  by  the 
side  of  the  automobile, 
all  look  as  if  they  be- 
longed to  a shivery  New 
England  winter-scene. 

The  man  appears  to  be 
warmly  clad,  wears  a 
wool  cap  and  is  carry- 
ing an  armful  of  fagots 
as  if  to  make  a fire.  It 


is  a well-lighted,  well-composed  and  balanced  pic- 
ture, but  it  does  not  convey  the  spirit  of  the  scene. 
We  think  of  the  desert  as  sweltering  under 
fierce  heat,  uninhabited  and  unfenced.  It  must 
have  long  stretches  of  unbroken  sand;  the  figures 
must  look  hot.  A sombrero,  a turban  or  a 


a Hudson’s  bay  company  post 
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helmet  are  necessities.  A wool  cap,  forsooth, 
in  a desert ! 

The  second  picture  gets  the  spirit  of  the  place 
and  nothing  else.  There  is  no  texture  to  the 
snow,  there  is  little  composition  and  the  plate 
is  clearly  very  much  underexposed  ; hut  there  is 
a sense  of  cold  in  the  scurrying  figures  of  the 
dogs.  Of  course  a dog-sled  is  found  only  in 
the  region  of  snows,  but  besides  that  fact  the 
dogs  are  huddling  along  as  they  would  do 
only  in  the  cold.  The  man,  following,  is 
wrapped  up  as  no  man  in  the  desert  could  be 
wrapped,  and  he  is  following  fast  behind  the 
dogs.  The  picture  conveys  the  impression  of 


cold.  It  makes  the  shivers  run  down  your  back 
to  look  at  it ! This  is  what  I mean  by  the 
spirit  of  the  scene. 

I have  spent  two  winters  in  Canada  exposing 
plates  from  Quebec  to  British  Columbia,  from 
near  James  Bay  to  within  a stone’s  throw  of 
the  International  boundary.  While  technical 
excellence  in  photographic  work  is  important, 
a complete  understanding  of  the  subject  is  vital. 
Nowhere  is  this  knowledge  so  necessary  as  in 
the  Canadian  winter. 

A Hudson’s  Bay  Company  post  is  a tiny  spot 
in  a vast  wilderness.  This  you  must  feel  and 
try  to  convey  with  your  camera.  The  simplest 
way  to  do  it  is  to  devote 
most  of  your  picture  to 
an  expanse  of  snow,  or 
forest,  or  lake,  and  have 
the  buildings  of  the  post 
occupy  but  very  little 
space  on  the  plate.  Per- 
sonally, I dislike  this 
method  because  it  is  very 
difficult  to  make  un- 
broken expanses  pictur- 
esque or  interesting, 
while  a building  near  at 
hand  can  be  so  pictured 
as  to  hold  the  attention. 
But  the  one  conveys  the 
idea  and  the  other  does 
not.  A larger  view  of 
the  buildings  must  be 
made  to  tell  another 
part  of  the  story,  to  show 
the  inhabitants,  to  give 
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an  idea  of  their  occupations,  their  pleasures  or 
their  sorrows.  When  a dog-team  and  its  Indian 
owner  start  off  on  a long  trip  through  the 
frigid  wilderness,  the  background  in  the  pic- 
ture must  convey  some  idea  of  that  wilder- 
ness. If  the  dog-team  is  standing  in  front 
of  the  post,  it  is  simply  a picture  of  a dog- 
team  — not  of  one  starting  out  on  a hazardous 
trip.  The  very  characteristics  of  the  dogs 
should  be  known.  They  are  not  pet  poodles, 
but  fierce,  wolflike  beasts ; there  is  little  of  the 
playfulness  of  pampered  pets.  These  dogs  of 
the  North  gallop  with  fierce  energy,  they  eat 
with  half-starved  ferocity  or  they  pull  a heavy 
load  sulkily  at  a pace  no  faster  than  a man’s 
walk.  The  trappers  make  long  pilgrimages 
around  their  lines  of  traps ; they  face  fierce 
storms  of  winter ; alone,  they  come  to  the  post 
to  exchange  pelts  for  supplies.  These  visits 
are  short,  for  the  trips  are  long  and  the  traps 
must  be  examined  frequently.  These  facts 
must  he  known  and  the  backgrounds  studied  if 
one  is  to  catch  the  life  of  the  northern  folk. 

A picture  of  an  Indian  house  in  a settlement 
of  Indians  must  show  some  of  the  others  near  by, 
or  it  will  look  like  an  isolated  habitation.  If  it 
alone  appears  on  the  plate,  the  picture  should 
be  treated  as  of  something  else.  The  Indian 
may  be  seated  in  front  of  his  dwelling  making  a 
snowshoe,  repairing  a sled  or  dressing  a moose- 
hide.  For  these  it  is  legitimate  to  use  the  single 
house  as  a background. 

Do  you  think  of  the  Northwest  Mounted 
Police  as  a troop  of  soldiers  on  parade?  I 
tried  to  find  pictures  of  them  last  winter.  I 
asked  at  headquarters,  at  barracks  and  of  officers 
in  the  field.  The  only  photographs  available 
were  a few  perfunctory  views  of  the  troop  on 
parade ! Apparently  no  one  had  ever  tried  to 
picture  the  man  as  he  really  is  in  his  work  — as 
a rider  of  lonely  trails,  a single  man  quelling  an 
outbreak  in  an  Indian  tribe  or  the  invincible 
hand  of  the  law.  You  can  find  pictures  of  the 
various  uniforms  which  he  wears,  but  none  of 
the  man  inside  the  clothes.  A wax  dummy 
would  carry  the  former  as  well  as  a human 
figure.  Do  you  know  that  he  is  father  confessor, 
physician  in  ordinary,  and  advisor  in  general  to 
the  settler  beyond  civilization  ? He  conveys  the 
lunatic  to  an  asylum,  he  carries  an  yeast-cake  to 
the  faraway  housewife  and  he  keeps  order  along 
the  frontier.  These  things  cannot  be  pictured  by 
a photograph  taken  in  barracks. 

The  French-Canadian  lumberjack  and  the 
type  made  known  to  us  by  Stewart  Edward 
White  are  two  distinct  tribes.  If  you  take 
your  camera  into  the  woods  of  Quebec  expect- 
ing to  find  there  the  robust,  hardy  men  that  we 


meet  in  “ The  Blazed  Trail,”  you  will  be  disap- 
pointed. There  is,  however,  a quaintness  to  the 
life  of  the  Quebecian  that  is  just  as  picturesque 
in  its  way  as  is  the  hardier  life  of  the  Michigan 
woodsman.  The  Frenchman  is  sentimental,  his 
songs  are  of  love  and  the  girl  he  left  at  home, 
he  dances  with  grace  and  light  abandon  ; on  the 
other  hand  he  fights  with  calks  and  feline 
cunning.  And  this  you  must  feel  in  every  fiber. 

The  vital  necessity  for  the  camera-worker  is 
that  he  comprehend  the  spirit  of  the  scene  and 
the  actors  before  him.  He  must  know  their 
lives,  understand  their  motives  and  sympathize 
with  their  joys  and  sorrows. 

Technical  troubles  exist  in  full  force  in  the 
Canadian  winter.  From  frozen  fingers  to 
coagulated  oil  on  the  sliuttei’-spring,  from  snow- 
blindness  to  the  dai’kness  of  deep  forests,  the 
photographer  will  find  problems  to  solve  at 
evei'y  turn. 

I have  worked  so  much  in  the  South  that  it  is 
very  difficult  for  me  to  judge  the  light  of  the 
North.  I was  warned  of  its  intensity  and 
assured  that  I would  spoil  plates  by  overexpo- 
sure, but  for  every  one  overexposed  at  least  a 
dozen  have  been  spoiled  by  too  little  time. 
During  December,  January  and  most  of  Febru- 
ary the  light  is  veiy  weak.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  make  an  exposure  without  a tripod  if  a 
ray-filter  is  used.  One-twentieth  of  a second  is 
not  sufficient  time  to  give  detail  on  the  plate, 
and  yet  the  best  of  action  is  completely  lost  if 
you  give  even  as  much  time  as  this.  Sometimes 
I can  get  the  light-effect  which  I need  without 
the  filter,  but  so  seldom  is  this  true  that  I rarely 
expose  a plate  except  with  a filter  when  I want 
texture  in  the  snow,  relief  in  the  trees  or  bril- 
liancy in  the  landscape.  When  action  is  the 
whole  story,  I can  get  along  without  it,  but  even 
that  is  rendered  better  with  the  filter.  Under 
the  shadows  of  the  forest  time-exposures  are 
necessary. 

But  there  are  other  troubles  more  out  of  the  line 
of  everyday  work  which  may  woi’ry  the  camera- 
man who  is  inexperienced  in  the  region  of  in- 
tense cold.  The  springs  of  shutter  and  camera 
must  be  wiped  dry  of  oil  or  the  cold  will  coagu- 
late it  into  a solid  mass  and  the  machinery  will 
refuse  to  budge  at  critical  times.  The  camera 
must  not  be  brought  into  a warm  room  out  of 
the  intense  cold,  given  time  for  the  moisture  to 
condense  on  the  metal  parts  and  then  taken  out 
again  into  the  cold.  The  drops  of  condensation 
will  become  drops  of  ice  and  everything  will  be 
stuck  fast.  Either  the  camera  must  be  kept 
continuously  in  the  cold,  bundled  so  that  the 
change  of  temperature  affects  it  very  slowly 
when  brought  in,  or  kept  inside  long  enough  for 
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A CANADIAN  WINTER 
A COUNTRY  HOTEL  IN  QUEBEC 
JULIAN  A.  DIMOCK 


the  condensation  to  disappear.  The  lens  is  even 
more  susceptible  to  such  trouble,  for  even  the 
heat  of  the  hand  taking  off  the  cap  may  form  a 
film  of  moisture  over  the  surface.  If  this  film 
forms,  the  lens  must  be  taken  indoors  and 
warmed  until  the  condensation  evaporates. 
Glass  plates  must  be  open  to  the  same  trouble, 
but  I have  taken  such  precautions  to  prevent  it 
that  I have  never  had  any  difficulty  with  them. 
My  plate-holders  are  kept  in  a wooden  box, 
which  in  turn  is  enclosed  in  a waterproof  pan- 
tasote  case.  When  brought  into  a warm  room 
this  is  further  wrapped  in  a coat  or  blanket,  so 
that  the  warmth  penetrates  very  slowly.  The 
plates  must  be  brought  inside  because  exposed 
ones  cannot  be  packed  nor  fresh  ones  put  in 
the  holders  in  a temperature  of  20  or  30  de- 
grees below  zero.  The  ray-filter  must  be  han- 
dled with  great  care  to  prevent  the  warmth  of 
the  hand  from  reaching  it. 

At  very  low  temperatures  the  slides  of  the 
holders  become  extremely  brittle  in  the  cold  and 
the  handles  break  off  faster  than  they  can  be  put 
on.  Under  these  conditions  there  is  serious 
chance  of  frost-bite  in  the  fingers  and  face  in 
camera -work.  Gloves  or  mittens  preclude 
proper  handling  of  the  apparatus,  but  the  cold 
makes  it  imperative  that  the  hands  be  protected. 
Sitting  here  in  a warm  room,  as  I write  this, 
it  seems  as  if  the  answer  were  to  remove  the 
gloves,  manipulate  the  camera  and  then  hastily 
put  the  gloves  on  again.  Experience  shows  that 
this  is  not  the  solution.  Fingers  will  freeze 
while  you  are  trying  to  correct  the  focus,  and. 
once  chilled,  it  takes  hours  for  them  to  get 
warm  again.  I carry  a little  pair  of  pliers  in 
my  coat  pocket.  With  these  I can  draw  slides 
and  turn  the  focus-screw  without  removing  my 
gloves.  This  is  not  a solution  of  the  trouble, 
but  merely  an  aid. 


1 have  frozen  my  face  while  perspiring  freely 
under  an  assortment  of  clothes.  No  amount  of 
exercise  in  hill-climbing  could  send  enough 
warmth  to  exposed  parts  of  my  anatomy  to  pre- 
vent them  from  freezing. 

These  are  merely  a few  don’ts.  The  do’s 
overbalance  them  heavily.  One  can  keep  warm 
in  this  region  if  properly  clothed  and  if  he  uses 
due  vigilance  to  avoid  exposure.  And  the  winter 
of  the  North  is  the  only  winter  worth  consider- 
ing. It  is  the  glory  of  that  place.  The  cold  is 
exhilarating,  the  snow  views  beautiful  beyond 
description  and  the  life  of  the  Northland  a joy 
to  one’s  soul. 

At  the  very  first  opportunity  make  a winter 
trip  to  Canada.  Select  either  the  east  or  the 
west  — Quebec,  Ontario  or  British  Columbia  — 
for  there  the  visible  symbol  of  winter,  deep 
snow,  is  best  found.  The  west  is  more  virile 
than  the  east,  more  up-to-date  in  the  remoter 
regions.  In  British  Columbia,  English  is  spoken 
everywhere,  but  in  Quebec  you  may  not  hear  an 
English  word  for  a week.  The  picturesqueness 
of  the  Latin  race,  found  only  in  the  east,  is  a 
good  offset  to  the  grandeur  of  the  western 
landscape. 

Take  as  large  a camera  as  you  can  carry, 
glass  plates  of  the  medium  isochromatic  brand, 
and  do  not  forget  your  ray-filter.  Take  a lot  of 
plates,  for  when  you  place  your  tripod  for  one 
landscape,  you  will  want  to  swing  it  to  all 
points  of  the  compass  and  expose  four  plates 
instead  of  one  — at  least  I did.  That  is  why  I 
tell  you  to  go  to  Canada  in  the  winter. 

The  photographer  who  is  ahead  of  his  hour 
in  the  morning,  is  a pusher  ; he  who  follows 
later  is  a hindrance  to  progress. 

ti.  TV.  Johnston. 


AN  INDIAN  SNOWSHOE-MAKER 


THE  RAPIDLY  DISAPPEARING  BUFFALO 
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ALONG  THE  BUSHKILL 


R.  W.  DODSON 


CANOEING 


A Simple  Device  for  Making  Enlargements 

R.  W.  DODSON 


SO  many  articles  have  been  written  in  the 
past  on  enlarging,  that  I hesitate  to  add 
another  on  the  same  theme  ; but  after  ex- 
perimenting for  several  years  I have  perfected 
a design  which  is  easy  to  make,  simple  to  oper- 
ate, inexpensive,  and  can  be  used  conveniently 
in  an  ordinary  bathroom. 

The  design  which  follows,  with  full  instruc- 
tions how  to  make  it,  shows  the  light-box  with 
its  accompanying  accessories,  while  a photograph 
shows  the  writer’s  complete  apparatus  with  rack 
and  easel. 

The  design  is  made  to  accommodate  a 4 x 5 
plate  or  film  (or  smaller  size),  but  the  same  idea 
can  be  used  for  larger  sizes  by  increasing  all 
dimensions  in  proportion. 

The  camera  to  be  used  in  enlarging  must 
have  a bellows  and  detachable  back.  The 
farther  the  bellows  is  extended  in  making  an 
enlargement,  the  smaller  will  be  the  picture ; 
and  in  case  the  bellows  cannot  be  extended  far 
enough  to  make  a picture  as  small  as  desired, 
then  a box  can  be  made  to  fit  between  the 
camera  and  light-box  to  act  as  extra  bellows. 

Instead  of  pinning  the  bromide  paper  on  the 
easel,  the  writer  finds  it  more  convenient  to  use 
an  8 x 10  printing-frame,  if  that  size  enlarge- 
ment is  desired,  and  place  a piece  of  white 
cardboard  therein  the  size  of  the  frame  to  focus 
on.  After  the  proper  focus  is  obtained,  the 
white  cardboard  is  removed  and  bromide  paper 
substituted.  The  printing-frame  is  now  replaced 
to  its  former  position  and  an  exposure  made. 
The  easel  moves  back  and  forth  on  the  rack, 


and  the  cleat  that  holds  the  printing-frame 
moves  up  and  down  on  the  easel  and  is  fastened 
on  the  back  by  means  of  a thumb-screw. 

When  film  is  used  to  enlarge  from,  care  must 
be  taken  that  it  does  not  curl  when  placed  in 
the  holder,  as  this  would  produce  an  enlarge- 
ment out  of  focus  in  places.  A simple  device 
to  hold  film  can  be  made  in  the  following 
manner : take  two  pieces  of  plain  8x10  glass 
and  a piece  of  black  paper  the  same  size  ; cut 
an  opening  in  the  paper  inch  smaller  all 
around  than  the  film  to  be  used,  using  the  same 
centers  as  marked  on  the  plate-holder  in  the 
description.  Paste  this  mask  on  one  of  the 
plain  glasses.  Now  cut  a strip  of  heavy  paper 
about  1 inch  wide  and  a little  longer  than  the 
film  and  paste  this  even  with  the  bottom  of  the 
opening  in  the  mask  for  the  film  to  slip  under, 
being  careful  not  to  paste  the  edge  of  the  strip 
where  the  film  will  rest.  You  can  now  lay  the 
other  plain  glass  on  this  and  slide  the  two  into 
the  opening  of  the  light-box,  and  the  film  will 
stay  perfectly  flat. 

The  enlargements  reproduced  in  this  article 
were  made  on  Velvet  Bromide  paper.  The  sur- 
face closely  resembles  Velvet  Velox,  and  the 
tone  produced  on  it  is  very  pleasing.  The  half- 
tones in  the  original  enlargements  are  beauti- 
fully graded,  and  the  highlights  are  not  chalky. 
Another  good  feature  of  this  bromide  paper  is 
its  extreme  latitude  in  development. 

The  enlargement  of  “ Canoeing  ” was  exposed 
for  one  minute  and  developed  for  three  minutes 
without  the  least  visible  trace  of  stain  or  fog. 


OUK  MASCOT 
R.  W.  DODSON 


SISTERS 

While  I advise  a short  exposure  and  long 
development,  I simply  mention  this  to  show  the 
latitude  of  this  paper.  Slow  development  is 
characteristic  of  bromide  paper ; the  image 
builds  up  gradually  as  in  a negative  and  a ruby- 
lamp  must  be  used  to  prevent  fog  if  develop- 
ment is  watched  near  the  light.  Two  or  three 
times  the  quantity  of  water  in  a gaslight  paper 
developer  is  needed  for  bromide  paper. 

The  writer  has  found  that  the  best  paper 
obtainable  is  the  cheapest  in  the  long  run. 

The  exposures  of  all  the  enlargements  repro- 
duced in  this  article  were  made  with  the  lens 
stopped  down  to  U.  S.  16,  and  the  longest  ex- 
posure was  one  and  one-half  minutes. 

Had  exposure  been  made  with  the  full  aper- 
ture of  the  lens,  it  would  have  been  approxi- 
mately forty-live  seconds. 


R.  W.  DODSON 


Description  of  Enlarging-Apparatus  Used  in 
Connection  with  Camera 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a light-tight  box 
8 inches  long,  7%  inches  wide  and  9V4  inches 
high  inside.  Outside  dimensions  depend  on  the 
thickness  of  the  wood.  The  bottom  piece  ex- 
tends beyond  the  front  of  the  box,  as  long  as 
the  length  of  the  camera  when  open.  The 
writer  uses  %-inch  wood  for  the  sides,  top  and 
bottom.  The  back  end  is  a block  7%  x 9Vi 
and  1 inch  thick.  The  front  is  a frame  7%  x 
9*4  outside,  made  of  1-inch  square  material, 
which  leaves  an  opening  5 % x 7%.  Now  cut 
out  an  opening  as  shown  at  H.  V&  inch  wide  and 
Vi  inch  deep,  and  put  a piece  of  opal  glass, 
5%  x 7 Vo.  in  this  frame.  This  acts  as  a con- 
densor.  Directly  in  front  of  this  frame  (at  C) 
and  nailed  to  it  are  three  strips  of  wood,  V4 
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inch  thick  and  l/o  inch  wide.  The  strips  at  the 
top  and  bottom  are  8 inches  long,  and  the  strip 
at  the  far  side  is  9 inches  long.  These  act  as 
guides  for  the  plate  or  film-holder.  D is  a piece 
of  wood  8 inches  wide  by  9 inches  high  and 
1/2  inch  thick,  with  an  opening  in  the  center  to 
correspond  with  the  opening  in  the  back  of  the 
camera.  At  E are  shown  four  cleats,  ^4  inch 
square,  glued  to  part  D to  fit  the  opening  in  the 
back  of  the  camera  to  exclude  all  light.  The 
holder  for  plate 
or  film  is  com- 
posed of  three 
pieces  of  card- 
hoard  8 x 10. 

Card-mounts  are 
suitable  for  this. 

Cut  two  cards 
with  an  open- 
ing 3%  x 4%  as 
shown  in  the 
sketch,  and  one 
like  the  dotted 
lines  ; this  one  is 
placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  other  two  and  glued  together.  A 
4x5  plate  will  now  slide  in  the  opening  from 
the  top  and  fit  even  with  the  dotted  lines  at  the 
bottom. 

The  piece  marked  R supports  the  camera, 
and  its  thickness  depends  upon  the  size  of  the 
camera.  The  cleats  marked  X are  4 inches 
high,  and  simply  raise  the  center  of  the  lens  to 
facilitate  focusing.  The  lid  of  the  light-box  is 
71/)  inches  wide  by  11  inches  long  and  *4  inch 
thick.  In  the  center  of  this  lid  and  4 inches 


from  the  front,  bore  a l^-inch  hole.  This  will 
be  3 inches  from  the  center  of  the  light  to  the 
opal  glass,  as  shown  in  the  sketch.  An  ordinary 
electric  light-socket  will  now  pass  snugly  through 
this  hole,  so  it  is  even  on  the  inside.  The  light 
used  is  a 100-watt  Mazda.  The  sides,  bottom 
and  top  of  the  box  are  now  lined  with  thin, 
white  cardboard  to  act  as  a reflector. 

If  properly  constructed,  a normal  negative, 
4x5,  will  require  about  45  seconds’  exposure 

to  enlarge  to  8 x 
10,  with  the  lens 
wide  open  and 
using  Eastman’s 
P.  M.  C.  Bro- 
mide. (Costs  55 
cents  a dozen, 
8 x 10.) 

An  accom- 
panying photo- 
graph shows  the 
writer’s  idea  for 
a rack  and  easel : 
but  this  is  not 
necessary,  as  the 
paper  can  be  placed  in  the  printing-frame 
against  the  wall,  using  books  to  raise  it  to  proper 
height. 

Make  an  opening  in  the  piece  marked  D to 
suit  the  back  of  the  camera  used  and  then  glue 
cleats  E on  to  this.  Place  the  camera-back 
against  E and  measure  the  distance  underneath 
the  camera  and  make  R this  size.  A and  B 
are  strips  of  cardboard  tacked  on  top  of  the  lid 
and  also  on  the  front  to  exclude  light.  (Opal 
glass  60  cents  by  mail,  prepaid.) 


THE  FINISHED  ENLARGER 
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Afar  in  a desert  land, 

A lonely  land, 

A blighted  land. 

Built  on  the  burning  sand. 
There  stands  a holy  fane  — 
His  love  made  manifest. 
His  love  so  sweet,  so  blest. 


Throughout  the  long,  long  years. 
The  peaceful  years. 

The  warring  years. 

Through  joy  and  prayer  and  tears. 
Her  hallowed  bells  have  sung 
The  love  his  wounds  expressed. 
His  love  made  manifest. 


So  on  the  last  great  Day, 

The  piteous  Day, 

The  glorious  Day, 

Will  doubt  be  cast  away, 

Faith  shown  supreme. 

Safe  on  his  Blessed  Breast, 
His  Life  made  manifest  ! 
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Christmas-Gifts 


iEtrttorial 


IT  seems  to  be  generally  conceded 
that  a Christmas-gilt,  which  repre- 
sents in  the  highest  degree  the  spirit 
and  personality  of  the  giver,  excels  a 
gift  of  any  other  kind,  however  expen- 
sive or  pretentious.  There  is,  doubt- 
less, a degree  of  sentiment  associated  with  a 
beautiful  ring,  a fine  watch  or  some  article  of 
jewelry  given  by  one  friend  to  another.  This  is 
true  of  any  present  selected  with  a view  to  en- 
hance the  happiness  or  comfort  of  the  recip- 
ient— whether  it  be  purchased,  ready-made,  in 
a shop  where  duplicates  are  sold  in  numbers 
without  limit  to  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry,  or  pre- 
pared with  much  pains  by  loving  hands. 

But  none  of  them  can  vie  with  an  enlarged 
photograph  that  recalls  some  happy,  personal 
experience.  It  may  be  the  portrait  of  a de- 
parted relative  or  friend ; and  what  tender 
reminiscences  are  not  linked  with  so  precious 
a gift?  A pictorial  record  of  some  delightful 
spot,  which  the  recipient  and  giver  visited  to- 
gether on  then-  travels  in  a foreign  land,  will 
prove  more  acceptable  than  a costly  ornament 
devoid  of  sentiment.  An  enlarged  framed 
picture  by  a camerist  to  his  mother,  of  a scene 
expressive  of  home-life,  forms  a singularly  happy 
Christmas-gift,  and  one  which  she  will  be  sure 
to  treasure  always.  Pictures  such  as  these 
possess  the  added  charm  of  originality  and  ex- 
clusiveness, and  are  intimately  associated  with 
the  giver. 

First  among  gifts  of  the  less  sentimental 
kind,  however,  is  a camera.  Indeed,  a person 
without  a camera,  or  a person  without  a tele- 
phone — it  is  inconceivable  ! In  selecting  the 
equipment  one  should  be  careful  to  consider  the 
mechanical  aptitude  of  the  person  for  whom 
the  gift  is  intended,  as  well  as  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  likely  to  be  used.  It  would  be  folly  to 
intend  an  expensive  and  elaborate  equipment, 
with  all  the  latest  adjustments,  for  a person 
quite  unable  to  master  its  mechanism,  and  for 
whom  a simple  outfit  of  the  self-focusing  type 
would  be  far  more  suitable.  The  intricate  equip- 
ment would  delight  the  heart  of  an  advanced 
camerist  who  is  struggling  along  with  an  inade- 
quate or  inferior  outfit ; but  even  here  it  might 
be  well  first  to  ascertain,  tactfully,  the  friend’s 
preferences  with  regard  to  size,  lens  and  shut- 


ter, in  order  to  ensure  the  most  suitable 
and  acceptable  selection. 

If  the  gift  is  intended  to  be  of  a 
photographic  character,  not  necessarily 
a camera,  we  would  suggest  a fine 
lens,  a combined  motion-picture  camera 
and  projector,  a stereopticon,  an  opaque 
projector  or  an  enlarging-camera.  Any 
one  of  these  articles  constitutes  a gift  of  prac- 
tical and  permanent  value.  For  a description 
of  the  best  types  of  these  and  other  photographic 
appliances,  we  refer  the  interested  reader  to 
the  advertising-pages  of  Photo-Era. 

Well-Founded  Grievances 

THOUGH  comparisons  are  said  to  be  odious, 
they  sometimes  are  very  useful  in  attempts 
to  correct  certain  evils.  It  is  a well-known  fact 
that  much  valuable  export-business  has  been  di- 
verted from  the  United  States  to  European 
countries,  notably  Germany,  because  the  South 
Americans  prefer  to  receive  just  what  they 
order  and  packed  in  a safe  and  pleasing  way. 

We  Americans  are  only  too  easily  satisfied, 
often  accepting  goods  of  an  inferior  quality 
without  a murmur  — not  because  we  lack  the 
power  of  discrimination,  but  because  we  shrink 
from  finding  fault.  Sometimes,  however,  a long- 
suffering  customer  resents  being  imposed  upon — 
see  the  letter  of  complaint  printed  in  November 
Photo-Era  — but  instead  of  protesting,  he  will 
simply  patronize  another  purveyor  or  try  an- 
other’s product,  as  the  case  may  be.  To  sell  a 
customer  just  what  he  wants  and  to  deliver  it 
promptly  and  in  good  condition  are  ordinary  busi- 
ness-principles ; but  they  are  not  practised  as 
conscientiously  as  they  should  be.  Unfortu- 
nately, not  sufficient  attention  has  been  paid,  in 
this  country,  to  the  subject  of  packing  articles 
of  merchandise  in  a way  to  withstand  the  rough 
treatment  to  which  packages  in  transit  are  sub- 
jected. As  a consequence,  goods  of  a fragile 
nature  frequently  reach  their  destination  in  a 
damaged  condition.  Although  this  is  due  di- 
rectly to  inconsiderate  handling  of  the  packages 
by  the  express-companies,  a part  of  the  blame 
may  be  ascribed  to  indifferent  packing  or  the 
fragility  of  the  containers.  The  merchant  should 
study  every  means  in  his  power  to  satisfy  and 
to  hold  his  customer,  who,  once  lost,  is  difficult 
to  win  back. 
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PHOTO-ERA 

MONTHLY  COMPETITION 

For  Advanced.  Photographers 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month.  Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Monthly  Competition, 
383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize : Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention : Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  he 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer  or 
manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo- Eba,  or  in  books. 
If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first  prize  may  have  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  design,  suitably  engraved. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  any  camerist 
desiring  to  enter. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  artistically  mounted.  Sepia-prints  on  rough 
paper  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  such  should 
he  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  on  P.  0.  P.  or  black- 
and-white  paper  having  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

3.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  not  be  returned  unless  return- 
postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or  fraction 
is  sent  with  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name  and  month  oj 
the  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter , sent 
separately,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  lighi,  plate 
or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanks  will  be  sent  upon  request.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  exactly 
for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise  re- 
quested by  the  contestant.  If  suitable,  they  will  be 
published  in  Photo-Era,  full  credit  in  each  case  being 
given  to  the  maker. 

6.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  enlargements 
greater  in  size  than  8 x 10  or  mounts  larger  than  12  x 15 
unless  they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff 
corrugated  board,  not  the  flexible  kind,  or  with  thin  wood- 
veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express  very 
cheaply  and  with  indemnity  against  loss. 

7.  The  prints  winning  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  in 
the  twelve  successive  competitions  of  every  year  consti- 
tute a circulating  collection  which  will  be  sent  for  public 
exhibition  to  camera-clubs,  art-clubs  and  educational 
institutions  throughout  the  country.  The  only  charge  is 
prepayment  of  expressage  to  the  next  destination  on  the 
route-list.  This  collection  is  every  year  of  rare  beauty 
and  exceptional  educational  value.  Persons  interested 
to  have  one  of  these  Photo-Era  prize-collections  shown 
in  their  home-city  will  please  communicate  with  the 
Editor  of  Photo-Era. 


Awards  — Waterscapes 

Closed  Sept.  30,  1914 

First  Prize : W.  H.  Rabe. 

Second  Prize  : Alexander  Murray. 

Third  Prize:  Edgar  B.  Hawkes. 

Honorable  Mention:  Ward  E.  Bryan,  John  Paul  Ed- 
wards, J.  H.  Field,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Fletcher,  Franklin  I. 
Jordan,  Edwin  A.  Roberts,  Oskar  Sauer,  Albert  F. 
Snyder,  Alice  Willis. 

Special  commendation  is  due  the  following  workers 
for  meritorious  prints : H.  M.  Appel,  Norton  Louis 
Avery,  Fred  C.  Babcock,  G.  M.  Bibby,  H.  H.  Blank, 
Sigismund  Blumann,  A.  M.  Clay,  D.  A.  Dixon,  Alice  F. 
Foster,  Alfred  S.  Harkness,  F.  A.  Hasse,  F.  W.  Hill, 
Gust  Horlin,  A.  Van  Hulle,  Taizo  Kato,  M.  Kawamura, 
E.  J.  Lawrence,  Claude  Davis  Millar,  Louis  R.  Murray, 
C.  A.  Phelan,  G.  Pratt,  Jay  Satterlee,  W.  Stelcik, 
C.  Howard  Schotofer,  W.  D.  Stone.  P.  R.  Schock, 
Frank  J.  Schindler,  Carl  A.  Taylor,  Harold  E.  Tolman. 

Subjects  for  Competition 

“ My  Home.”  Closes  December  31. 

“Winter-Scenes.”  Closes  January  31. 

“General.”  Closes  February  28. 

“ Flashlights.”  Closes  March  31. 

“ Interiors  with  Figures.”  Closes  April  30. 
“Street-Scenes.”  Closes  May  31. 

“ Wet-Weather  Subjects.”  Closes  June  30. 

“ Outdoor-Sports.”  Closes  July  31. 

“ Public  Buildings.”  Closes  August  31. 

“ Clouds  in  Landscape.”  Closes  September  30. 

“ Garden-Scenes.”  Closes  October  31. 

“ Vacation-Pictures.”  Closes  November  30. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration 
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Winter-Scenes  — Photo-Era  Competition 
Closes  Jan.  31,  1915 

Unfortunate,  indeed,  is  he  to  whom  the  winter- 
season  means  simply  a time  of  discomfort  to  be  endured 
with  as  good  grace  as  possible  ; a time  to  hibernate  in 
close,  steam-heated  rooms  ; a time  to  be  looked  forward 
to  with  dread  and  back  upon  with  thankfulness  that  it 
is  past. 

Well  for  such  an  one  could  his  eyes  be  opened,  in 
some  miraculous  manner  if  need  be,  that,  if  only  for 
once,  he  might  “enter  into  the  treasures  of  the  snow.’' 
Never  again,  I am  sure,  would  he  be  able  to  close  his 
eyes  to  its  beauties,  nor  to  look  upon  its  coming  as  a 
thing  of  dread. 

A wonderful  necromancer  is  Jack  Frost ! Almost 
any  one  can  see  his  rolicking  progress  over  the  land- 
scape. At  a wave  of  his  wand  the  ground  is  covered 
with  a blanket  of  ermine  ; every  graceful  bare  twig  and 
branch  is  “ ridged  inch  deep  with  pearl  ” or  draped 
with  swan’s-down ; a row  of  sparkling  jewels  is  hung 
from  the  eaves  and  wonderful  ferns  of  crystal  grow  by 
the  quiet  brook.  Such  fairy  scenes  he  sketches  on  the 
window-panes  where  one's  vagrant  imagination  may 
wander  at  will.  To  be  sure,  he  is  a saucy,  prankish 
sprite,  tweaks  one’s  nose  and  ears,  and  hangs  his  frost- 
jewels  on  brows  and  lashes;  but  a better  acquaintance 
will  prove  him  “ frosty  but  kindly,”  and  his  company 
the  best  of  tonics. 

The  landscape  does  not  lose  its  beauty  with  the  ad- 
vent of  winter  — it  only  takes  on  a more  subtle  and 
ethereal  type  of  beauty.  Where  all  was  a wealth  of 
detail  and  variety  of  color,  there  are  now  broad  masses 
and  subtle  gradations  of  tone. 

What  was  in  summer  a heavy,  impenetrable  mass  of 
green  foliage  is  now  a soft,  smokelike  mist  of  branches  : 
a purplish  haze,  through  which  the  distant  hill  is 
faintly  visible,  its  blue  distance  enhanced  by  the  nearby 
screen.  On  the  round,  white  slopes  of  the  hill  the  deli- 
cate tracery  of  the  “ sugar-orchard”  shows  like  a “ lace 
veil  over  a fair  brow,”  while  in  the  nearby  pasture  the 
ghosts  of  the  golden-rod  stand  up  straight  and  tall,  cast- 
ing their  long  shadows  across  the  snow  and  giving  inter- 
est to  the  foreground. 

One  expects  snow  to  be  white  and  so  is  often  blind  to 
the  wealth  of  color  it  can  show  in  certain  lights.  Snow 
in  shadow  is  often  as  blue  as  the  sky  itself,  and  when 
the  colored  light  of  late  afternoon  floods  over  it,  it  has 
the  changing  colors  of  an  opal  — effects  that  cannot  be 
rendered  truthfully  even  with  the  aid  of  watercolors. 

The  last  part  of  the  day,  when  the  shadows  are  long 
and  interesting,  is  the  best  time  to  photograph  the  win- 
try landscape.  Very  much  of  the  charm  of  the  snow- 
scene  lies  in  the  light  and  shadow.  A view  that  has  no 
interest  in  a flat  light  from  a gray  sky  may  spring  into 
instant  life  and  attractiveness  when  the  sun  comes  out 
to  cast  long,  interesting  shadows  across  the  foreground 
and  silver  the  distant  slope. 

There  is  a great  difference  in  the  photographic  value 
of  the  snow  at  different  times.  There  is  a charm  in 
the  downy  softness  of  the  “ new  soft-fallen  mask  of 
snow  upon  the  mountains  and  the  moors,”  but  for  repre- 
sentation with  the  camera  a better  time  is  after  the 
snow  has  settled  a little  and  thawed  enough  to  cause  the 
surface  to  settle  into  little  dimples  and  hollows  that 
catch  illusive  shadows  and  give  interesting  detail  instead 
of  a flat,  unbroken  expanse.  Entirely  different  and  com- 
pletely charming  effects  may  be  had  after  a real  thaw 
that  leaves  a shining,  shimmering  coat  of  ice  over  the 
snowy  hillsides  that  catches  the  light  with  a sheen  like 
satin  and  photographs  wonderfully  well. 


One  of  the  hardest  winter-effects  to  photograph  suc- 
cessfully is  that  to  which  one  occasionally  awakens  on  a 
snowy  morning  when,  after  a warm  day,  the  snow  comes 
with  a falling  temperature  and  freezes  fast  to  every 
moist  twig,  branch  and  wire.  The  world  is  a veritable 
fairy-scene,  every  bush  is  a “ snowball  ” and  the  wires 
swing  like  great  ropes  of  wool,  while  the  elms  and 
maples  are  robed  to  the  top  in  ermine  and  the  ever- 
greens droop  their  branches  to  the  ground  with  their 
heavy  burdens  of  whiteness;  no  bit  of  contrast  any- 
where — in  an  unreal  world  of  white. 

Should  the  sun  deign  to  shine,  however,  the  cast 
shadows  will  give  the  needed  variety  of  tone,  and  a 
quick  snap  should  give  results. 

A heavy  frost  or  hoar-frost  gives,  however,  a far  more 
delicate  and  picturesque  subject.  Like  filmy  white  lace 
the  trees  are  then,  and  must  be  taken  from  a point  where 
they  will  be  seen  against  a darker  background,  as  of 
evergreens,  for  they  are  too  ethereal  to  show  well  against 
the  sky.  Unbelievably  beautiful  things  these  frost- 
crystals  and  snow-flakes  for  the  study  of  the  photo- 
micrograplier ! 

A snowshoe-tramp  over  the  fields  has  great  possibili- 
ties. One  can  make  one’s  own  winding  path  go  wher- 
ever one  likes,  and  a simple,  curving  path  in  the  deep 
snow  is  material  enough  for  a pleasing  composition. 
That  is  one  great  beauty  of  winter-subjects  ; it  is  possi- 
ble to  eliminate  all  the  complexities  of  the  summer  fields 
and  make  of  one  or  two  simple  elements  a picture  after 
one’s  own  heart. 

But  the  poor  dweller  in  the  city  — what  of  him  ? For 
him  there  is  no  purity  of  whiteness,  but  only  drab,  gray 
meal  or  slush ! Unless  he  brave  the  rush  and  onslaught 
of  the  blizzard  itself,  and  depict  the  hurrying  populace 
leaning  into  the  teeth  of  the  gale,  there  is  little  for  his 
lens  to  choose  except  as  he  seeks  the  open  places  and 
parkways,  where  nature  has  a little  chance  to  show  what 
wonders  she  can  work  with  the  simple  means  at  her 
command. 

Winter-sports  form  a topic  almost  deserving  of  sepa- 
rate consideration.  A snowshoe-party  curving  in  Indian 
file  up  a sloping  hillside,  or  spreading  out  over  a level 
meadow ; a group  on  skis ; or,  best  of  all,  a party  of 
skaters,  bending  gracefully  as  they  skim  over  the  glitter- 
ing ice  — any  one  of  these,  if  pictorially  treated,  should 
make  a pleasing  picture. 

As  for  the  technique  of  snow-photography,  you  will 
find  as  many  methods  as  there  are  workers,  I believe. 
Some  advocate  the  use  of  color-sensitive  plates  and  fil- 
ters, others  prefer  the  ordinary  plate.  Some  use  a very 
short  exposure,  others  prefer  to  overexpose,  and  the 
methods  of  development  differ  just  as  radically. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  one  must  decide  what  effect  one 
desires  to  obtain  and  by  experiment  determine  the  best 
method  by  which  that  result  may  be  secured.  The  use 
of  the  color-sensitive  plate  has  a tendency  to  lessen  the 
atmospheric  effect,  and  that  is  apt  to  be  rather  lacking 
at  best  on  a crisp  winter  day.  Even  the  film  user  will 
find  his  medium  almost  too  orthochromatic  at  times. 

Too  short  an  exposure  will  be  apt  to  render  any  near 
tree-trunks  as  mere  black  silhouettes  and  if  pushed  too 
far  in  developing  will  give  clogged  whites.  Overexpo- 
sure, unless  carefully  handled,  will  give  a thin,  flat 
negative,  yielding  a print  in  which  the  snow  is  rather 
smirched  and  dirty  looking.  The  ideal  snow-negative 
should  be  fairly  thin,  but  it  should  have  density  enough 
to  give  the  snow  its  characteristic  whiteness.  Abundant 
detail  should  be  present  both  in  highlight  and  shadow, 
yet  the  plate  should  be  crisp  and  snappy  in  quality. 

As  I have  said,  much  depends  on  the  lighting.  Snow 
lends  itself  particularly  well  to  “ back -lighting.”  The 
irregularities  of  the  surface  are  brought  out  by  the 
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shadows  they  cast  — and  the  graceful  tree-shadows  fall- 
ing toward  one  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  a fore- 
ground. Any  sheen  there  may  be  on  the  snow  also 
shows  up  well  in  this  lighting,  and  a winding  path  or 
snowshoe-track  is  thrown  into  bold  relief  when  with  a 
flat  top-light  it  might  be  lost  entirely. 

If  the  temperature  is  too  extreme,  care  must  he  taken 
that  the  lens  does  not  frost  or  steam.  If  the  transition 
from  one  extreme  to  another  is  too  abrupt,  the  air  be- 
tween the  combinations  of  a doublet  may  cause  a con- 
densation on  the  inner  surfaces. 

Where  a long  tramp  is  to  be  taken  with  a low 
mercury,  the  more  simple  the  equipment  the  better  ; for 


cold  fingers  are  apt  to  he  clumsy,  and  the  metal  screws  of 
a camera  are  exceedingly  cold  things  when  they  are  cold. 
For  ease  of  manipulation,  then,  the  film-camera  is  to  be 
recommended  for  winter-work,  and  because  of  its  non- 
halation  quality,  the  medium  is  an  ideal  one  for  the 
purpose. 

When  the  God  of  the  winter  time  “ giveth  snow  like 
wool,  scattereth  the  hoar-frost  like  ashes  and  easteth 
forth  his  ice  like  morsels,”  do  not  wait  until  he  shall 
“ send  out  his  word  ” and  melt  them  — till  “ he  causeth 
his  wind  to  blow,  and  the  waters  flow  ” — but  fare  forth 
to  the  discovery  of  the  winter  in  all  its  subtle  charm. 

Katherine  Bingham. 
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Night-Photography 

In  winter  when  the  snow  is  on  the  ground  to  lighten 
dark  foregrounds  and  reflect  light  into  the  shadows,  it 
is  an  ideal  time  to  try  what  one’s  camera  will  do  after 
the  God  of  Day  has  gone  to  his  couch  in  the  west. 

It  is  hardly  practical  to  try  for  pictures,  with  only 
the  moonlight  as  illuminant ; the  results  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  poor  daylight-work,  but  street-scenes,  with 
strong  electric  light  on  snow-laden  evergreens,  or  side- 
walks piled  high  with  snow  make  pleasing  negatives. 

The  entrance  to  some  public  building  will  often  make 
a satisfactory  composition,  particularly  if  there  is  a nearby 
light  that  casts  strong  shadows  of  tree-branches  across 
the  fagade.  The  lighted  windows  of  the  building  will 
give  an  added  interest  and  break  up  any  large  mass  of 
shadow  that  might  otherwise  be  uninteresting. 

The  users  of  hand-cameras  are  at  a disadvantage  in 
this  work,  as  the  view-finder  is  almost  useless  at  night, 
and  a tripod  must,  of  course,  be  used.  However,  by 
sighting  over  the  back  of  the  camera  one  can  tell  when 
it  is  pointed  correctly,  and  if  one  can  select  the  place 
beforehand  and  visit  it  by  daylight,  the  proper  position 
can  be  determined  which  will  include  what  one  wishes 
in  one’s  view. 

With  a plate-camera  this  difficulty  is  obviated,  and 
it  is  surprising  how  easily  the  focusing  can  be  accom- 


plished once  the  eye  has  become  accustomed  to  the  dim 
light  under  the  focusing-eloth. 

If  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it,  it  is  better  not  to  include 
any  large  arc-light  in  the  view,  as  it  is  apt  to  “ halate  ” 
considerably.  A wise  course,  if  one  must  be  included, 
is  to  interpose  the  trunk  of  a tree  between  it  and  the 
lens.  The  smaller  lights  will  probably  blur  slightly, 
but  that  is  rather  pleasing  than  otherwise. 

Pedestrians  or  vehicles  passing  will  leave  no  impres- 
sion on  the  plate,  owing  to  the  long  exposure,  unless 
they  stop  for  an  appreciable  length  of  time  within  the 
field.  As  long  as  they  keep  moving,  they  need  cause  you 
no  anxiety.  In  a street-scene  it  will  sometimes  add  very 
greatly  to  the  interest  if  a “ taxi  ” or  a cab  can  be 
induced  to  take  up  its  position  in  the  proper  place. 

The  matter  of  exposure  is  the  chief  difficulty  in  such 
work,  but  even  that  is  not  serious.  At  this  season,  when 
the  snow  helps  so  materially  to  lighten  the  shadows,  an 
exposure  of  eight  or  ten  minutes  should  be  ample  for 
almost  any  subject,  though  twenty  minutes  to  half  an 
hour  is  sometimes  given. 

A rather  weak  developer  should  be  used,  as  contrasts 
are  apt  to  be  very  great,  and  do  not  carry  development 
too  far,  only  enough  to  give  you  a good  clear-printing 
highlight,  for  in  order  to  represent  the  reality  as  one 
sees  it,  the  shadows  should  be  rather  dark. 

Katherine  Bingham. 
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Used  Ferrous  Oxalate  Developer 

It  has  been  suggested  that  photographers  should 
revert  to  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer  now  that  the 
German  supplies  of  metol,  amidol,  etc.,  are  cut  ofF. 
Those  who  do  so  may  be  interested  to  learn  that  the 
used  developer,  instead  of  being  thrown  away,  may  be 
employed  to  provide  potassio-ferric  oxalate,  which  is  the 
basis  of  one  of  the  best  reducers  — that  known  as 
Belitski’s.  All  that  has  to  be  done  is  to  put  the  used 
developer  aside  in  a dish,  so  that  it  is  freely  exposed  to 
the  air,  and  to  collect  the  emerald  green  crystals  which 
it  deposits,  which  are  the  salt  in  question.  They  may 
have  a little  iron  oxide  adhering  to  them,  but  this  can 
be  removed  by  giving  the  crystals  a rapid  rinse  in  cold 
water,  after  which  they  may  be  dried  on  some  filtering- 
paper  and  put  away  in  a well-stoppered  bottle  for  use. 
The  potassio-ferric  oxalate  is  slightly  sensitive  to  light, 
so  that  the  bottle  should  be  covered  with  brown  paper 
or  kept  in  a dark  place.  To  make  up  the  reducer, 
30  grains  of  the  salt  may  be  dissolved  in  half  an 
ounce  or  more  of  hypo-solution  of  a strength  of  4 
ounces  to  the  pint.  The  solution  is  poured  over  the 
negative  and  the  dish  rocked.  Reduction  commences 
very  soon  and  proceeds  regularly  and  at  such  a rate  as 
to  be  well  under  control.  A thorough  washing  com- 
pletes the  operation.  The  mixed  solution  should  not  be 
kept.  — C.  Reaney  in  Photography  and  Focus. 

P.  O.  P.  Toning  Simplified 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  finest  tones  on 
P.  O.  P.  are  obtained  by  the  ammonium  sulphocyanide 
and  gold  bath,  with  a separate  fixing-bath,  writes  R.  R. 
Rawkins  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography.  Oil 
reference  to  the 
formulae  pub- 
lished by  the  vari- 
ous manufactur- 
ers it  will  be 
found  that  the 
proportion  of 
sulphocyanide  to 
gold  varies  be- 
tween 10  to  15 
grains  of  the 
former  to  1 grain 
of  gold.  The  ob- 
jection to  using 
the  larger  pro- 
portion of  sulpho- 
cyanide is  that 
the  worker  is  apt 
to  get  double 
tones  on  nearly  all 
the  standard 
makes  of  P.  O.  P., 
and  therefore  the 


formula  given  below  is  based  on  the  lines  of  10  grains 
of  sulphocyanide  to  1 grain  of  gold. 

First  procure  two  15-ounce  bottles  and  tie  a double 
thickness  of  brown  paper  nearly  up  to  the  cork  of  the 
one  to  be  used  for  the  gold-solution.  Both  solutions 
keep  well. 

P.  O.  P.  TONING-TABLE 

Ammonium  Gold 

No.  of  Prints  Sulphocyanide,  Chloride, 


1/2  PI. 

i/i  pi 

Water 

150  grs.  to  15  ozs. 

15  grs.  to  15  ozs. 

2 

or 

i 

1 ounce 

1 dram 

1 dram 

4 

11 

2 

2 ounces 

2 drams 

2 drams 

6 

11 

3 

3 „ 

3 „ 

3 „ 

8 

?? 

4 

4 „ 

4 „ 

4 „ 

10 

5 

5 „ 

5 „ 

5 ,, 

12 

6 

6 „ 

6 „ 

6 „ 

14 

11 

7 

1 ,i 

" 7, 

7 „ 

10 

n 

8 

8 „ 

8 „ 

8 „ 

18 

ii 

9 

9 „ 

9 „ 

9 „ 

20 

ii 

10 

10  „ 

10  „ 

10  „ 

22 

n 

11 

U „ 

11  „ 

U „ 

24 

12 

12  „ 

12  „ 

12  „ 

32 

„ 

10 

10  „ 

10  „ 

10  „ 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  one  grain  of  gold  will 
tone  a full  sheet  (24%  x 17)  of  paper,  but  in  practice  it 
is  found  that  this  varies  a great  deal.  If  the  prints  are 
all  vignettes  or  delicate  subjects,  it  is  possible  to  tone 
the  equivalent  to  two  or  more  sheets  with  one  grain  of 
gold.  However,  to  the  photographer  who  uses  only 
P.  O.  P.  occasionally,  this  attention  to  economy  in  gold  is 
of  no  interest.  In  order  to  simplify  the  making  up  of  a 
toning-bath  for  a definite  number  of  prints,  the  toning- 
table  given  here  should  be  cut  out,  pasted  to  a card 

and  hung  up  in 
the  workroom.  A 
glance  at  this  will 
give  the  worker 
the  information 
required,  and 
after  a time  he 
should  be  able  to 
memorize  the 
table.  This  is  not 
at  all  difficult,  as 
it  will  be  seen 
from  inspection 
that  in  every  case 
for  the  number  of 
drams  of  either 
solution  used  just 
as  many  ounces  of 
water  are  added. 
Thus  for  8 1/1-pl. 
prints  (say,  one 
full  sheet)  the 
table  reads  : 
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Water  8 ounces 

Sulphocyanide  8 drams 

Gold  8 drams 


There  is  probably  no  other  modern  process  which  de- 
mands such  cleanliness  in  working  as  P.  0.  P.,  and  the 
worker  should  take  every  precaution  to  ensure  clean 
dishes  and  fingers  being  used,  and  particularly  not  to 
touch  hypo,  or  make  up  the  fixing-bath  until  the  prints 
are  toned.  The  prints  should  always  be  first  immersed 
in  a solution  of  common  salt  (1  oz.  to  20  ozs.  water) 
for  five  minutes  and  washed  thoroughly.  The  toning- 
bath  should  be  made  up  by  first  measuring  out  the 
water,  adding  the  sulphocyanide,  and  after  rocking  the 
dish  well  adding  the  gold  gradually.  The  bath  is  then 
ready  for  use.  As  regards  the  depth  of  toning,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  for  a purple  tone  it  is  necessary  to 
stop  toning  when  the  print  shows  (by  transmitted  light) 
only  a trace  of  red  in  the  deepest  shadows.  After  ton- 
ing, the  print  should  be  washed  and  fixed  in  a freslily- 
made  hypo-bath  not  stronger  than  2 ounces  to  the  pint. 

Cleaning  Prints 

Some  prints,  particularly  those  with  a matt  surface, 
seem  to  pick  up  dirt  very  readily,  and  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  injure  them  in  the  attempt  to  remove  it. 
The  best  plan  to  adopt  is  to  place  the  print  face  up- 
wards on  a smooth  pad  of  newspaper,  put  a few  pieces 
of  stale  bread-crumbs  on  it,  and  rub  these  all  over  gently 
with  the  flat  of  the  hand.  The  darkening  of  the  bread 
soon  shows  how  the  dirt  is  coming  off.  The  bread  is 
then  dusted  off  with  a clean  handkerchief.  Any  dirt  or 
grease  which  the  bread  does  not  remove  will  generally 
yield  to  a tuft  of  cotton  damped  with  petrol  and  rubhed 
gently  over  the  surface.  — Photography  and  Focus. 


Making  Enlargements  from  Wet  Negatives 

The  method  of  rapidly  making  prints  and  enlarge- 
ments from  wet  negatives  adopted  by  many  professional 
press-photographers  is  as  follows  : After  coming  from 
the  fixing-bath,  the  negatives  are  given  a few  seconds’ 
rinse  under  the  tap  and  are  then  put  straight  away 
while  wet  into  the  enlarging-lantern,  and  several  prints 
are  made  on  glossy  bromide  paper.  The  prints  have  the 
merest  rinse  from  the  hypo-bath  and  are  then  put  into  a 
bath  of  methylated  spirit  for  about  three  minutes,  from 
which  they  are  taken  and  squeegeed  on  to  glossy  boards 
or  vulcanite,  and  are  then  put  in  the  passage  of  a current 
of  hot,  dry  air  that  is  obtained  by  the  aid  of  a gas-stove 
and  an  electric-driven  fan ; by  these  means  photographs 
can  be  offered  to  editors  in  twenty  to  twenty-five  min- 
utes from  the  time  that  development  was  started. 

Stereoscopic  Prints 

An  editorial  reply  to  an  inquirer  recently  was  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  necessary  to  cut  and  reverse  the  two 
prints  from  a stereoscopic  negative,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  on  the  mount  in  correct  relative  position. 
There  is  a very  simple  plan  for  avoiding  this  whenever 
there  are  several  prints  to  be  made  from  one  negative. 
The  paper  on  which  the  prints  are  made  is  cut  in 
strips,  each  the  width  of  the  negative  and  twice  the 
length.  The  two  ends  of  each  strip  are  folded  back  so 
that  their  edges  meet  in  the  middle.  This  gives  a 
double  strip  the  length  of  the  negative,  with  its  sensi- 
tive surface  outwards.  The  strip  is  printed  in  this  way 
on  one  side,  and  then  turned  and  printed  on  the  other. 
When  the  prints  are  finished  each  strip  is  cut  in  half 
and  gives  two  pairs  of  stereoscopic  pictures  correctly 
placed,  which  can  be  mounted  without  cutting. 

C.  Reaway  in  Photography  and  Focus. 
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THE  ROUND  ROBIN  GUILD 

An  Association  of  Beginners  in  Photography 
Conducted  by  KATHERINE  BINGHAM 

This  association,  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  PHOTO-ERA,  and  of  which  PHOTO-ERA  is  the  offi- 
cial organ,  is  intended  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  beginners  in  photography.  The  aim  of  the  association  is 
to  assist  photographers  by  giving  them  information,  advice  and  criticism  in  the  Guild  pages  of  PHOTO-ERA 
and  by  personal  correspondence.  Membership  is  free  to  subscribers  and  all  regular  purchasers  of  the  maga- 
zine sending  name  and  address  to  PHOTO-ERA,  The  Round  Robin  Guild,  383  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 


Lantern-Slides 

W hen  the  long  winter  evenings  come,  what  more  de- 
lightful way  of  entertaining  one’s  family  and  friends 
than  by  the  use  of  a projecting-lantern  ? The  pictures 
taken  on  the  summer  vacation  are  most  attractively 
shown  in  this  manner,  particularly  if  the  trip  has  in- 
cluded places  of  historic  or  literary  interest,  either  on 
this  side  of  the  water  or  the  other. 

Small  lanterns  adequate  for  home  use  may  be  had  for 
reasonable  sums,  and  if  there  are  two  or  three  neighbor- 
hood camera-fiends,  a lantern  might  be  common  property 
and  so  a better  one  obtained  than  any  one  individual 
might  care  to  afford. 

The  new  “ illuminator  ” recently  put  on  the  market 
by  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company  is  inexpensive  and 
should  do  good  service.  The  Bausch  & Lomb  Optical 
Company  has  a good  lantern  on  the  market  that  is  used 
both  as  a reflectoscope  and  projector.  A very  little 
experience  will  enable  one  to  operate  any  lantern  suc- 
cessfully. Accuracy,  neatness  and  care  are  the  essen- 
tials here  as  in  all  branches  of  photography. 

The  novice  is  apt  to  look  with  awe  upon  the  lantern- 
slide  and  feel  that  it  is  beyond  his  ability  to  enter  that 
field,  but  the  process  is  in  reality  a simple  one  and  need 
not  cause  such  temerity.  The  user  of  the  small  film- 
camera  will  seldom  need  to  make  slides  by  reduction, 
and  the  contact  slide  is  only  a print  on  glass  instead 
of  on  paper.  The  light  used  for  printing  developing- 
papers  should  be  suitable  for  slides  also. 

If  your  negative  is  smaller  than  the  slide,  the  best 
way  to  prepare  it  for  printing  is  to  cut  a mask  having 
an  opening  the  size  of  the  negative  image,  and  so  place 
it  on  the  glass  of  the  printing-frame  that  when  the  slide  is 
placed  in  a certain  corner  of  the  frame,  the  image  will 
be  centered  and  the  edges  of  the  slide  protected  from 
the  light. 

The  plates  are  more  sensitive  to  light  than  is  devel- 
oping-paper  and  must  be  opened  and  handled  in  a very 
dim  or  red  light.  In  fact,  if  you  have  no  light  at  all, 
you  will  be  sure  of  safety ; and  if  the  mask  is  rightly  ad- 
justed, you  should  find  no  difficulty  in  loading.  The 
exposure  will  be  less  than  for  the  paper,  and  the  frame 
should  be  held  at  a good  distance  from  the  light.  For  a 
thin  negative,  in  fact,  I have  used  the  full  fifteen  feet 
of  my  darkroom  and  given  an  exposure  of  five  or  ten 
seconds  with  a sixteen  candle-power  electric  light.  For 
negatives  of  strong  contrast,  however,  a stronger  light 
or  shorter  distance  is  to  be  chosen,  as  it  tends  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  contrast  in  the  print. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  slide  always  goes  in  the  lantern 
with  the  long  side  horizontal,  so  any  upright  picture 
will  have  to  be  cut  down  or  the  slide  made  by  reduc- 
tion in  order  to  suit  the  altered  position. 

The  developer  must  be  one  giving  strong  contrast.  A 
Cramer  formula  used  by  many  well-known  experts  and 
giving  good  results  is  : 


A 


Water 32  ounces 

Sodium  sulphite,  dry  6 ounces 

Pyroeatechin  240  grains 

Hydrochinone  240  grains 

Potassium  bromide  120  grains 

B 

Water 32  ounces 

Caustic  potash 240  grains 


For  use,  mix  equal  parts  of  A and  B 

One  recommended  by  Mr.  Jeffcott  in  the  Photo- 
graphic Annual , for  1909,  is  : 

No.  1 


Hydrochinone  225  grains 

Potassium  metabisulphite  15  grains 

Potassium  bromide  75  grains 

Hot  water  30  ounces 

No.  2 

Sodium  sulphite,  dry  2 ounces 

Caustic  soda  150  grains 

Hot  water 30  ounces 


For  use,  take  equal  parts  of  1 and  2 at  65  degrees  F. 

The  exposure  should  be  such  that  the  slide  can  be  left 
in  the  developer  until  full  density  is  obtained,  which 
should  be  in  about  two  or  three  minutes.  The  slide  is 
then  rinsed  and  fixed  in  an  acid-hypo-bath,  as  the  film 
must  be  well  hardened  to  withstand  the  great  heat  to 
which  it  will  be  subjected  in  the  lantern.  Thorough 
washing  and  drying  are  also  essential  before  binding. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  ideal  slide,  as  well  as  the 
ideal  negative,  some  advocating  that  the  highlights 
should  show  an  absolutely  clear  glass  when  the  slide  is 
held  over  a piece  of  white  paper.  Personally,  I con- 
sider that  type  of  slide  a little  crude  and  glaring  and 
prefer  one  in  which  the  lights  show  a very  slight  tint 
and  in  which  there  is  abundant  detail  both  in  highlight 
and  shadow. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  in  every  step  of  the  work  to 
ensure  absolute  cleanliness  and  freedom  from  scratches, 
finger-marks  or  blemishes  of  any  kind,  for  every  slight 
defect,  hardly  noticeable  in  the  slide  itself,  is  magnified 
most  amazingly  when  thrown  upon  the  screen. 

This  same  care  must  be  taken  in  binding  up  the  slides, 
as  dirt  on  the  cover-glass  is  just  as  bad  as  on  the  slide 
itself,  except  that  it  is  more  easily  removed.  The  cover- 
glasses  supplied  by  the  slide-manufacturers  are  of  very 
thin  selected  glass,  free  from  defects  and  should  be 
used.  The  binding-strips  are  also  a great  saving  of 
labor  and  are  worth  while.  In  masking  the  slides  pre- 
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paratory  to  binding,  however,  I prefer  to  cut  the  masks 
rather  than  make  the  slides  to  fit  the  regulation  masks. 
They  also  have  an  entirely  needless  and  tawdry  gilt 
border,  the  gilding  from  which  comes  off  on  the  slide 
and  is  a nuisance.  The  film  side  of  an  old  negative 
makes  an  excellent  surface  on  which  to  cut,  and  with  a 
sharp  knife  and  good  ruler  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  make 
any  size  of  mask  desired. 

When  all  is  ready  for  binding  place  the  mask  on  the 
film  side,  then  the  cover-glass  over  that  and  fasten  to- 
gether with  a clip  or  rubber  band.  Bind  the  free  ends  and 
when  dry  remove  the  clips  and  bind  the  remaining  sides. 

When  the  slide  is  complete,  it  should  have  a star  or 
some  mask  placed  conspicuously  in  the  “ thumb-hand 
corner.”  That  is,  in  the  corner  where  the  thumb  of  the 
operator’s  right  hand  should  be  in  placing  the  slide  in 
the  lantern,  that  it  may  be  not  only  right  side  up,  but 
“ right  end  to.”  This  avoids  the  necessity  of  looking 
through  each  slide  before  inserting  it  in  the  lantern  and 
the  possibly  annoying  result  of  failure  to  do  so. 

Hold  the  slide  in  such  a position  that  the  image  shows 
right  side  up  as  you  look  through  it  and  be  sure  that 
left  and  right  are  properly  placed.  The  film  side  will 
then  be  towards  you.  Then  turn  the  slide  upside  down 
so  that  when  inserted  in  the  lantern  the  glass  side  will 
be  towards  the  projecting-lens.  Put  your  star  in  the 
upper  right  corner  as  you  now  hold  it,  that  is,  where 
your  right  thumb  will  be  when  inserting  the  slide  in  the 
lantern  for  projection. 


Sitters  Wearing  Glasses 

In  some  studios  a great  difficulty  is  made  over  these 
quite  unnecessarily.  Any  reflection  seen  in  the  glasses 
must  obviously  be  from  some  light  object  at  the  camera- 
end  of  the  studio  ; therefore,  if  something  dark  — say. 
a portable  head-ground  — be  placed  in  such  a position 
that  the  sitter  is  looking  towards  it,  or  if  the  operator’s 
end  of  the  studio  be  kept  dark,  the  glasses  should 
appear  quite  clear.  It  should  be  remembered  that  light 
will  be  reflected  at  an  angle  from  any  part  of  the  glass, 
and  if  the  camera  be  kept  inside  or  outside  that  angle, 
the  reflection  wrill  not  be  seen,  except  in  case  of  glasses 
with  extra  deep  curves,  and  then  only  at  the  edges. 
The  practice  of  looking  for  the  removal  of  reflections 
from  the  side  of  the  camera  or  over  the  top  of  it  must 
only  be  regarded  as  a very  rough-and-ready  method. 
If  the  operator  cannot  judge  by  the  image  on  the 
ground-glass,  he  should  endeavor  to  place  his  head 
immediately  in  front  of  the  lens  and  close  one  eye.  It 
is  not  a bad  plan  for  a budding  photographer  to  get  a 
friend  who  wears  glasses  to  sit  to  him  for  the  purpose 
of  practice.  — B.  D.,  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photo- 
graphy. 

True  Neutrality 

Our  duty  during  this  European  war  is  to  keep  quiet, 
to  take  neither  side,  to  help  the  sick  and  suffering,  to 
promote  peace.  — Curtis  Guild. 
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THE  ROUND  ROBIN  GUILD 
MONTHLY  COMPETITION 

For  Beginners  Only 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month.  Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Round  Robin  Guild  Competition, 

383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


Restrictions 

All  Guild  members  are  eligible  in  these  competitions 
provided  they  never  have  received  a prize  from  Photo- 
Era  other  than  in  the  Beginners’  Class.  Any  one  who 
has  received  only  Honorable  Mention  in  the  Photo-Era 
Monthly  Competition  for  advanced  workers  still  re- 
mains eligible  in  the  Round  Robin  Guild  Monthly  Com- 
petition for  beginners ; but  upon  winning  a prize  in  the 
Advanced  Class,  one  cannot  again  participate  in  the 
Beginners’  Class.  Of  course,  beginners  are  at  liberty  to 
enter  the  Advanced  Class  whenever  they  so  desire. 

Prizes 

First  Prize : Value  $5.00;  Second  Prize:  Value  $2.50; 
Third  Prize:  Value  $1.50;  Honorable  Mention:  Those 
whose  work  is  worthy  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

A certificate  of  award,  printed  on  parchment  paper, 
will  be  sent  on  request. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “ General  ” ; but  only 
original  prints  are  desired. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era  ; or  in 
books. 

Rules 

1.  These  competitions  are  free  and  open  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Round  Robin  Guild.  Membership  is  free  to 
all  subscribers ; also  to  regular  purchasers  of  Photo- 
Era  on  receipt  of  their  name  and  address,  for  registra- 
tion, and  that  of  their  dealer. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  artistically  mounted.  Sepia-prints  on  rough 
paper  are  not  suitable  for  reproduction,  and  such  should 
be  accompanied  by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P.  or  black- 
and-white  paper  having  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

3.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  not  be  returned  unless  return- 
postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data.  Criticism  on  request. 

4-  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, Guild-number,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  a letter  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  oj 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  will  be  sent  upon 
request.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  exactly  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise 
requested  by  the  contestant.  If  suitable,  they  will  be 
published  in  Photo-Era,  full  credit  being  given. 

6.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  enlargements 
greater  in  size  than  8 x 10  or  mounts  larger  than  12  x 15 
unless  they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff 
corrugated  board,  not  the  flexible  kind,  or  with  thin  wood- 
veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express,  very 
cheaply  and  with  indemnity  against  loss. 


Awards  — Beginners’  Contest 
Closed  Sept.  30,  1914 

First  Prize  : R.  K.  McFarland. 

Second  Prize:  Elliott  Hughes  Wendell. 

Third  Prize:  A.  T.  Tumbleson. 

Honorable  Mention : James  Allan,  Hudson  Davis,  Carl 
H.  Kattelmann,  Warren  R.  Laity,  Harry  Sloan. 

Special  commendation  is  due  the  following  workers  for 
meritorious  prints:  Geo.  S.  Akasu,  W.  N.  Atkin,  Ben. 
C.  Barnes,  Percy  D.  Booth,  Paul  H.  Hartford,  C.  H. 
Judson,  Joseph  Krageler,  Russell  McGuirk,  Fred  M. 
Rice,  L.  N.  Searles,  James  Slater,  Kenneth  D.  Smith, 
Stanley  Tappen. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents 

Headers  wishing  information  upon  any  point  in 
connection  with  their  photographic  work  are  invited 
to  make  use  of  this  department.  Address  all  in- 
quiries to  Guild  Editor,  Photo-Era,  888  Boylston 
Street , Boston.  If  a personal  reply  is  desired,  a 
self-addressed,  stamped  envelope  must  be  enclosed. 


P.  W.  D.  — A reliable  adhesive  paste,  and  one  that 
can  be  used  with  success  by  the  photographer  in  mount- 
ing his  prints  on  separate  cards  or  in  albums,  is  Day's 
White  Paste.  Unlike  other  pastes  that  are  widely  ad- 
vertised, this  paste  is  not  watery,  thus  unduly  moisten- 
ing the  mount  or 
causing  it  to 
wa rp  ; neither 
does  it  spoil  01 
become  mouldy. 

On  the  other 
hand,  if  a little 
water  is  kept  con- 
stantly  in  the 
little  well  inside 
of  the  jar,  Day's 
paste  will  always 
keep  soft,  in  good 
condition  and  con 
stantly  effective. 

W.  E.  L.— To 
trim  circular 
prints  there  is  a 
piece  of  inexpen 
sive  apparatus  foi 
sale  by  most 
photo-supply 
stores.  If  only 
one  or  a few  prints 
are  to  be  trimmed, 
a saucer  or  other 
circular  object  of 
the  right  size  can 
usually  be  found 
about  the  house. 

Lay  this  on  the 
back  of  the  print, 
draw  a pencil-line 
about  it  and  cut 
to  it  carefully 
with  scissors. 

T.  O.  N.  — Exposure  for  moonlit  landscapes  in 
winter,  of  course,  varies  somewhat  with  the  subject 
itself.  When  there  are  no  very  dark,  nearby  objects  and 
the  moon  is  full,  or  nearly  so,  the  average  exposure  will 
be  half  an  hour  at  F/8  with  any  plate  or  film  in  Class  I 
of  the  Photo-Era  Exposure-Guide. 

S.  T.  A.  — Formulae  in  parts  need  give  no  trouble. 
While  based  on  weight  throughout,  including  water, 
a fluid  ounce  of  water  weighs  approximately  an  ounce 
avoirdupois.  Therefore,  the  formula  may  be  read  as 
ounces  throughout  rather  than  parts. 

H.  M.  — Slow  action  of  a focal-plane  shutter  is 
usually  the  result  of  weakened  tension  of  the  spring, 
caused  by  failure  to  release  the  spring  to  its  lowest 
tension  after  using. 

Geo.  B.  F.  — An  aluminum  screen  for  lantern- 
projections,  though  light  and  portable  and  attractive 
in  appearance,  is  not  very  practical,  inasmuch  as  the 
projected  picture  can  be  seen  to  advantage  only  when 
the  spectator  stands  directly  opposite  the  center;  -when 


viewed  obliquely,  the  projected  picture  loses  in  bright- 
ness, which  shortcoming  is  due  to  the  shiny  character 
of  the  screen  itself.  The  operator,  who  stands  imme- 
diately behind  the  optical  lantern,  is  not  aware  of  this 
fact,  and  consequently  does  not  realize  that  the  specta- 
tors, except  those  who  are  immediately  opposite  the  center  of 
the  screen,  see  the  projected  picture  at  a disadvantage. 

A much  better  screen  consists  of  cotton  cloth,  al- 
though the  ideal  screen  is  in  the  form  of  a plain,  white 
background,  sold  by  dealers  at  $1.75.  With  the  aid  of 
an  Eastman  Portable  Carrier,  price  $3.00,  this  screen 
can  be  quickly  adjusted  and  raised  to  any  desired 
height. 

M.  P.  R.  — To  clean  films  off  old  negatives,  soak 
in  hot  water  containing  washing-soda  and  scrub  with  a 
brush.  Let  varnished  negatives  soak  until  the  water 
cools,  when  the  films  will  leave  the  glass. 


F.  R.  S.  — To  mount  prints  on  linen  or  canvas, 

the  print  or  enlargement  is  placed  on  the  table  face 
downwards  and  coated  with  any  good  mountant,  such  as 
starch  paste.  The  paste  should  be  rubbed  in  well  until 
the  print  is  limp,  then  lower  the  linen  or  canvas  upon  it 
and  rub  into  close  contact,  special  attention  being  given 
to  the  edges  which  may  need  treatment  with  a paper- 
knife.  Finally  turn  the  print  right  side  up  to  dry. 

Prints  that  gradually  turn  brown  after  a year  old 
have  been  imperfectly  fixed,  either  by  too  short  an 
immersion  in  the  fixing-bath  or  by  the  use  of  an  ex- 
hausted fixing-bath.  There  is  no  remedy  for  such 
stains.  The  utmost  care  should  also  be  used  to  make 
sure  that  all  hypo  is  washed  from  the  print ; if  not,  the 
print  will  turn  yellow  in  time. 

S.  0.  S.  — To  photograph  a coin  or  medal,  place 
it  so  that  it  will  receive  a strong  light  from  one  side, 
the  direction  of  the  light  being  parallel  with  the  face 
and  striking  the  edge  strongly  to  strengthen  the  low 
relief. 
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Print- Criticism 

Address  all  prints  for  criticism , enclosing  return- 
postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces 
or  fraction  thereof , to  Guild  Editor , Photo- Eka, 
383  Boylston  Street , Boston.  Prints  must  bear 
the  maker's  name  and  address,  and  should  be 
accompanied  by  a letter , sent  separately,  giving  full 
particulars  of  date , light,  plate  or  film , stop  used, 
exposure,  developer  and  printing-process. 


C.  H.  J.  — “ Going  for  a Swim  ” is  indeed  an  interest- 
ing picture,  although  the  interest  is  perhaps  somewhat 
scattered.  Unquestionably  this  is  one  of  the  subjects 
for  which  orthochromatie  plates  and  a color-screen  are 
essential.  Had  they  been  used,  the  white  sky  would 
have  been  at  least  a gray  tone  in  the  photograph,  per- 
haps even  a cloud-effect,  and  interest  would  have  been 
more  definitely  centered  upon  the  geese. 

R.  McG.  — Your  little  landscape  is  well  composed 
with  the  lines  of  the  road  leading  diagonally  across  the 
space,  and  although  the  subject  is  a trifle  underexposed, 
the  effect  is  still  pleasing.  Had  one  of  the  spots  of 
sunlight  been  nearer  the  camera,  a brighter  effect  would 
have  resulted  and  there  would  have  seemed  to  be  moie 
sunlight  throughout  the  scene. 

W.  D.  S.  — Your  photograph,  “ The  Abandoned  Ford,” 
suffers  from  halation  which  could  have  been  avoided  by 
a double-coated  plate.  The  subject  is  underexposed 
and  has  apparently  been  forced  in  development. 

A.  V.  H.  — “ The  Moonlit  Beach  ” fails  to  convey  the 
impression  one  would  expect,  judging  from  the  title.  It 
is  generally  too  light  and  the  scene  is  too  indistinct  and 
too  streaky. 

W.  N.  A.  — Two  of  your  subjects  are  simple,  pleas- 
ing compositions  if,  perhaps,  somewhat  commonplace.  I 


refer  to  “ Sunset  on  Lake  Ontario  ” and  “ Eventide 
the  latter  being,  I believe,  the  best  of  your  pictures 
“ Shadows  ” seems  to  be  a misnomer,  for  I see  none ; 
perhaps  you  mean  reflections.  Yet  these  reflections  do 
not  attract  the  eye  as  do  the  trees,  the  mounted  cannons 
and  human  figures.  There  is  surely  material  here  for 
a splendid  picture,  but  your  composition  lacks  unity. 
“ Trees  in  the  Park  ” suffers  by  a lack  of  texture  and 
detail  in  the  white  path  and  the  short  horizontal  line  of 
a shadow. 

F.  W.  B.  — “ Just  Over-Due  ” is  an  attractive  little 
genre-subject ; the  shirtwaist  of  the  boy  a trifle  too 
white.  Just  back  of  him  there  is  a light-spot  which 
ought  to  be  worked  out  in  the  negative  or  print. 

T.  K.  — You  have  an  unusual  subject  in  “ Edge  of  the 
Lake,”  but  the  effect  is  spotty  and  the  highlights  far 
too  white.  As  the  subject  is  underexposed,  you  have 
probably  overdeveloped. 

K.  D.  S.  — “The  Falls  in  Winter”  presents  an  unus- 
ual subject  which  you  appear  to  have  made  the  most  of. 
The  print,  we  think,  is  perhaps  a shade  too  black  to 
convey  the  best  impression  of  ice. 

P.  H.  — Both  of  your  prints  show  the  effect  of  hala- 
tion. When  a strong  light  shines  through  the  trees, 
double-coated  plates  or  films  will  avoid  this,  and  they  are 
best  for  all-around  use. 

S.  T.  — Had  you  shown  more  of  the  stream  and  less 
of  the  trees  beside  it,  your  subject  would  very  likely 
have  been  more  attractive.  Also  had  you  used  a ray- 
filter,  the  white  sky  might  have  been  a much  more 
pleasing  gray  one. 

H.  S.  — Both  of  your  outdoor-portraits,  particularly 
that  of  the  laughing  baby,  are  in  most  respects  excel- 
lent ; but  like  most  amateurs  you  have  had  trouble  with 
the  backgrounds,  which  in  both  instances  attract  too 
much  attention  to  themselves.  In  one,  it  seems  to  be 
bright  light  shining  through  a bamboo  porch-screen,  and 
in  the  other  it  is  a potted  plant  which  divides  attention 
with  the  baby’s  head.  One  cannot  be  too  careful  in  the 
selection  of  backgrounds  and 
they  must  be  rather  color- 
less so  far  as  interest  is  con- 
cerned. 

W.  C.  — “ Nicholson’s 
Bend  ” as  a composition 
seems  to  lack  a center  of 
interest  and  would  have  been 
improved  had  less  material 
been  included.  Many  splen- 
did pictures  are  made  by 
water-plants  and  reflections 
alone,  but  an  attempt  to 
include  the  whole  surround- 
ing country  seldom  results 
in  anything  of  distinction. 
From  a technical  standpoint, 
your  print  suffers  from  over- 
development which  has 
made  all  the  leaves  promin- 
ently white  in  spots,  the  sky 
very  nearly  white  paper  and 
the  smaller  branches  of  the 
trees  almost  lost  in  the  dis- 
tant sky.  Your  photograph 
“Hydrangea”  also  suffers 
from  overdevelopment,  the 
result  being  a total  loss  of 
the  character  of  the  blossoms 
and  the  definition  in  them. 
Whenever  architectural 
lines  are  included,  the 
verticals  must  be  plumb. 
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H.  H.  13.  — Your  outdoor-portraits  show  thought  and 
careful  work.  “ Summer  Breeze  and  Sunshine  ” is  par- 
ticularly pleasing  in  the  setting  and  in  the  natural  pose 
of  the  subject.  The  effect  of  sunlight  is  also  excellent. 

“ Virginia,”  “A  Lesson  in  Flowers,”  and  “ The  Flower- 
Basket”  all  show  the  unfortunate  effect  of  halation 
which  could  have  been  avoided  by  the  use  of  a double- 
coated  plate. 

“Cutting  Flowers”  and  “Apple  Blossoms”  suffer 
from  excessive  highlights  in  which  there  is  neither 
detail  nor  texture. 

Development  has 
apparently  been  a 
trifle  forced.  A 
thin, well  gradated 
negative  is  essen- 
tial. 

A.  1).  K.— 

Your  subject 
‘‘Along  the 
Water  ” contains 
the  material  for 
an  excellent  pic- 
ture, but  in  your 
rendering  of  it  the 
distance  is  much 
too  light  and  in- 
distinct. The  fall- 
ing off  is  far  too 
abrupt. 

F.  M.  R.— 

‘‘The  Sun- 
Flecked  Road  ” is 
excellently  com- 
posed and  you  ap- 
pear to  appreciate 
the  necessity  of 
detail  in  both 
sunlight-  and 
shadow-areas.  As 
an  effect  of  sunlight,  however,  it  might  have  been  better 
to  have  chosen  another  time  of  day  when  the  sun-spots 
in  the  foreground,  or  perhaps  better  the  middle-dis- 
tance, would  have  been  larger  and  thereby  have  lightened 
the  entire  composition. 

B.  C.  B.  — The  subjects  you  have  chosen  are  the  sort 
which  require  nice  gradation  of  light  and  shade  to  ren- 
der them  attractive  to  the  eye  in  the  foreground.  Un- 
fortunately your  prints  show  the  result  of  underexposure 
aud  overdevelopment.  The  prints  are  too  contrasty ; 
the  beauty  of  the  scene  is  lost. 

A.  F.  W.  — “ A Mountain  Stream  ” is  something  of  a 
failure  because  it  does  not  convey  the  true  effect  of  flow- 
ing water.  The  exposure,  none  too  long  for  the  sur- 
roundings, was  too  long  for  the  water.  Subjects  of  this 
character  are  very  difficult  to  make  satisfactorily,  and 
some  of  them,  because  of  the  character  of  the  surround- 
ings, are  virtually  impossible.  The  fastest  possible 
plate  is  needed. 

H.  H.  B.  — “ The  Afterglow  ” is  much  more  pleas- 
ing, particularly  in  the  foreground-effect,  than  “ Sunset 
on  the  Harbor,”  and  would  have  been  still  further  im- 
proved by  the  omission  of  watercolor. 

“ Solitude  ” is  an  example  of  lack  of  unity,  the  two 
boats  in  the  photograph  attracting  almost  equal  atten- 
tion. 

J.  S.  — “ Surf  ” is  the  best  of  your  three  subjects,  and 
it  would  have  been  improved  had  you  been  more  care- 
ful to  avoid  the  little  white  blemishes  in  the  print. 
Very  likely  these  are  caused  by  specks  of  dirt  between 
the  paper  and  negative  while  printing.  The  other  two 
subjects  are  lacking  in  popular  interest. 


A.  T.  T.  — Like  your  print  which  won  third  prize, 
your  other  three  subjects  are  well  composed  and  at- 
tractive in  subject,  although  “Stroller’s  Park  ” is  obvi- 
ously underexposed. 

L.  R.  M.  — Absence  of  unity  seems  to  characterize 
both  of  your  prints,  for  the  row-boat  in  “ Waiting  the 
Dawn  ” attracts  quite  as  much  attention  as  the  steam- 
boat, and  the  large  rock  in  the  foreground  of  “Water- 
scape ” is  so  black  and  so  prominent  that  it  attracts 
attention  almost  as  quickly  as  the  boat.  And  why  not 


include  the  entire  boat  rather  than  cut  off  the  equiva- 
lent of  a foot  of  its  length 

G.  S.  A.  — “ Asters  ” is  the  best  of  your  three  prints, 
well  composed,  and  the  flowers  fairly  well  arranged. 
“ Grapes  ” would  have  been  better  had  one  of  the 
bunches  been  considerably  smaller  than  the  other.  The 
basket  also  needs  a support  to  stand  on,  the  tone  at 
the  bottom  of  the  print  being  much  too  light.  “ The 
Interior  ” is  far  too  “ busy.”  The  photograph  is  hardly 
one  of  a room-interior,  but  of  the  ornaments  on  a table 
thrust  into  the  foreground.  One  bouquet  rather  than 
two  would  have  resulted  in  an  infinitely  more  pleasing 
photograph. 

J.  K. — “The  Chasm”  is  well  composed  and  the 
lighting  perhaps  as  good  as  could  be  obtained,  although 
not  knowing  the  points  of  the  compass  I cannot  say. 
Generally  speaking,  it  would  have  been  desirable  to 
have  had  sunlight  in  the  middle-distance  than  in 
the  foreground  at  the  left,  as  this  detracts  considerably 
from  the  directness  of  the  view  down  the  chasm. 

A.  F.  F.  — “ On  the  Ohio  at  Cincinnati  ” is  undeni- 
ably an  interesting  photograph,  particularly  to  Easterners 
who  are  not  so  familiar  with  river-steamers ; but  the  sub- 
ject lacks  unity,  for  it  is  a question  whether  one  or  the 
two  steamers  or  the  bridge  should  hold  the  attention. 

A.  W.  — “ Portage  Falls  ” is  an  attractive  subject  and 
was  apparently  much  underexposed  in  an  attempt  to 
preserve  the  true  effect  of  flowing  water.  Considerably 
longer  exposure  would  probably  not  have  marred  this, 
and  such  a subject  requires  the  fastest  plate  obtainable. 

“ Eventide  ” is  an  example  of  lack  of  unity,  the  two 
boats  attracting  equal  attention. 
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Exposure-Guide  for  December 

Calculated  to  give  Full  Shadow-detail,  at  Sea-level,  42°  N.  Lat. 

For  altitudes  up  to  5000  feet  no  change  need  be  made.  From  5000  to  8000  feet  take  44  of  time  in 
table.  From  8000  to  12000  feet  use  of  exposure  in  table. 


Exposure  for  average  landscapes  with  light  foreground,  river-scenes,  light-colored 
buildings,  monuments,  snow-scenes  with  trees  in  foreground.  For  use  with 
Class  1 plates,  stop  F/8  or  U.  S.  4.  For  other  plates,  or  stops,  see  tables. 


Hour 

Bright 

Sun 

Sun  Shining 
Through 
Light  Clouds 

Diffused 

Light 

Dull 

Very 

Dull 

11  A.M.  tO  1 P.M. 

1/32 

1/16 

1/8 

1/4 

1/2 

10-11  a.m.  and  1-2  p.m. 

1/25 

1/12 

1/5 

1/3 

2/3 

9-10  a.m.  and  2-3  p.m. 

1/12* 

1/6* 

1/3* 

2/3* 

1* 

The  exposures  given  are  approximately  correct,  provided  the  shutter-speeds 
are  accurately  marked.  In  case  the  results  are  not  just  what  you  want,  use  the 
tables  merely  as  a basis  and  increase  or  decrease  the  exposure  to  fit  the  con- 
ditions under  which  one  works.  Whenever  possible  keep  the  shutter-speed 
uniform  and  vary  the  amount  of  light  when  necessary  by  changing  the  stop. 

* These  figures  must  be  increased  up  to  five  times  if  light  is  inclined  to  be 
yellow  or  red.  Latitude  60°  N.  X 114  ; 55°  XI;  52°  X 1 ; 30°  X 14. 


For  other  stops  multiply  by  the 
number  in  third  column 


F/4 

U.  S.  1 

X 1/4 

F/5.6 

U.  S.  2 

X 1/2 

F/6.3 

U.  S.  2.4 

X 5/8 

F/7 

U.  S.  3 

X 3/4 

F/ll 

U.S.  8 

X 2 

F/16 

U.  S. 16 

X 4 

F/22 

U.  S.  32 

X 8 

F/32 

U.  S.  64 

X 16 

SUBJECTS.  For  other  subjects,  multiply  the  exposure  for  average  landscape  by  the 
number  given  for  the  class  of  subject. 


1 /8  Studies  of  sky  and  white  clouds. 

1 /4  Open  views  of  sea  and  sky  ; very  dis- 
tant landscapes  ; studies  of  rather  heavy 
clouds  ; sunset-  and  sunrise-studies. 

1 /2  Open  landscapes  withoutforeground; 

open  beach,  harbor-  and  shipping-scenes ; 
yachts  under  sail ; very  light-colored 
objects ; studies  of  dark  clouds  ; snow- 
scenes  with  no  dark  objects  ; most  tele- 
photo-subjects outdoors ; wooded  hills 
not  far  distant  from  lens. 

2 Landscapes  with  medium  fore- 
ground ; landscapes  in  fog  or  mist ; 
buildings  showing  both  sunny  and  shady 
sides ; well-lighted  street-scenes ; persons, 
animals  and  movingobjects  at  least  thirty 
feet  away  from  the  camera. 

4 Landscapes  with  heavy  foreground ; 

buildings  or  trees  occupying  most  of 
the  picture ; brook-scenes  with  heavy 
foliage ; shipping  about  the  docks  ; red- 
brick buildings  and  other  dark  objects  ; 
groups  outdoors  in  the  shade. 


8 Portraits  outdoors  in  the  shade ; very 
dark  near  objects,  particularly  when  the 
image  of  the  object  nearly  fills  the  plate 
and  full  shadow-detail  is  required. 

16  Badly-lighted  river-banks,  ravines, 
to  glades  and  under  the  trees.  Wood- 
48  interiors  not  open  to  sky.  Average 
indoor-portraits  in  well-lighted  room, 
fight  surroundings. 

Example : 

The  factors  that  determine  correct  exposure  are, 
first,  the  strength  of  light ; second,  the  amount  of 
light  and  dark  in  the  subject;  third,  speed  of 
plate  or  film ; fourth,  the  size  of  diaphragm  used. 

To  photograph  an  open  landscape , unthout  figures , in 
Dec.,  2 to  3 p.m.,  bright  sunshine,  with  plate 
from  Class  1,  R.R.  Lens,  stop  F/8  (orU.S.  4).  In 
the  table  look  for  “ Hour,”  and  under  the  column 
headed  “Bright  Sunshine,”  note  time  of  exposure, 
1/12  second.  If  a smaller  stop  is  used,  for 
instance,  F/16,  then  to  calculate  time  of  expo- 
sure multiply  the  average  time  given  for  the  F/8 
stop  by  the  number  in  the  third  column  of 
“ Table  for  Other  Stops,”  opposite  the  dia- 
phragm chosen.  The  number  opposite  F/16  is 
4.  Multiply  1/12  X 4 = 1/3.  Hence,  expo- 
sure will  be  1/3  second  approximately. 

For  other  plates  consult  Table  of  Plate-Speeds.  If 
a plate  from  Class  1/2  he  used,  multiply  the 
time  given  for  average  exposure,  F/8  Class  1, 
by  the  number  of  the  class.  1/12  X 1/2  = 1/25. 
Hence,  exposure  will  be  1/25  second. 

above 


PLATES.  When  plates  other  than  those  in  Class  I are  used,  the  exposure  indicated 
must  be  multiplied  by  the  number  given  at  the  head  of  the  class  of  plates. 
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Our  Illustrations 

(Continued  from  page  323) 

investigation  reassured  him.  The  work  had,  indeed, 
been  made  exclusively  by  the  contestant. 

The  picture  which  created  a degree  of  suspicion  in 
the  minds  of  the  jury  at  first  is  the  sunlight-group,  on 
page  317.  The  softness,  gradations  and  color- values,  so 
desirable  in  open-air  portraiture,  are  here  exceedingly 
well  rendered,  and  despite  the  trying  conditions  of 
which  the  camerist  mayor  may  not  have  been  conscious. 
Of  course,  the  gratifying  result  attained  is  due  also  — 
and  very  largely,  too  — to  judicious  development,  and, 
lastly,  to  an  adequate  printing-medium.  For  all  this 
the  contestant  should  receive  the  utmost  credit.  Data  : 
June  20,  1014;  0 p.m.  ; 5x7  Auto  Graflex ; 8-inch 
Series  II  Cooke ; at  F/4.5;  44s  second;  Vulcan  plate; 
hydro-elon  ; 5 x 7 Artura  Iris ; hydro-elon. 

The  “ Boat-Landing, '’page  318,  won  favor  on  account 
of  the  novelty  of  subject,  combined  with  careful  work- 
manship and  the  beauty  of  the  print.  Strictly  speaking, 
the  two  obvious  points  of  interest — the  array  of  boats 
and  the  distant  pavilion  — are  detrimental  to  successful 
composition ; but  the  jury  tries  to  encourage  newness  of 
theme  consistent  with  other  important  qualities.  Data  : 
July.  1914  ; 9.15  a.m.  ; bright  sun ; Voigtliinder  & Sohn's 


Alpine  camera,  344  x 41  i ; Voigtliinder  Series  III  Col- 
linear;  4%-inch  focus;  stop,  F/16;  3-times  color- 
screen  ; 44  second  ; Seed  N.  H.  L.  Ortho  ; pyro  in  tank  ; 
51  jx7  enlargement  on  Soft  Studio  Cyko,  hvdro-metol ; 
redeveloped  for  sepia  tone. 

“ The  Shaded  Path,”  page  310,  is  a picture  that  fills 
the  eye.  There  is  always  something  enchanting  in  a 
scene  like  this  in  midsummer  — a wooded  path  and 
overhanging  branches  filled  with  bird-music  and  through 
which  the  sunlight  is  filtering — casting  pretty  shadows 
all  about  and  creating  an  enclosure  of  varied  charm. 
The  spirit  of  natural  beauty  has  been  expressed  success- 
fully through  the  medium  of  a well-ordered  design. 
Data:  August,  1914;  3 p.m.;  bright  light;  Eastman 
Special  3A  Kodak,  3'4  x 544;  Bausch  & Lomb-Zeiss 
Tessar,  Series  IIB  ; 6.3-incli  focus ; stop,  F/32 ; 445 
second ; Hammer’s  Special ; pyro,  tray ; print,  Azo 
Hard  E,  developed  in  hydro-metol. 

Notwithstanding  its  symmetrical  arrangement,  “ The 
Steamer  Landing,”  page  319,  is  extremely  attractive  in 
its  picturesque  setting  and  element  of  human  interest. 
The  work,  though,  is  well  done  — highly  creditable  to 
the  skill  of  the  young  artist.  Data  : August,  12.30  p.m.  ; 
bright  sun ; F.  P.  Kodak  ; 344  x 544 ; R.  R.  lens,  F/8 ; 
Kodak  Automatic  shutter ; stop,  F/16 ; focus,  6%  inches ; 
445  second  ; Kodak  Speed  Film ; Rytol,  tank  ; Velox. 


Plate-Speeds  for  Exposure-Guide 

Class-numbers.  No.  1,  Photo-Era.  No.  2,  Wynne.  No.  3,  Watkins 


Class  1/8,  P.  E.  156,  Wy.  350,  Wa. 
Ilford  Monarch 
Lumi&re  Sigma 
Marion  Record 
Wellington  Extreme 

Class  1/2,  P.  E.  128,  Wy.  250,  Wa. 
Barnet  Super-Speed  Ortho 
Eastman  Speed-Film 
Hammer  Special  Ex.  Fast 
Imperial  Flashlight 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  30 
Wellington  ’Xtra  Speedy 
Class  3/4,  P.  E.  120,  Wy.  200,  Wa. 
Ansco  Film,  N.  C.  and  Vidil 
Atlas  Roll-Film 
Barnet  Red  Seal 
Central  Special 
Defender  Vulcan 
Ensign  Film 

Hammer  Extra  Fast,  B.  L. 

Ilford  Zenith 
Imperial  Special  Sensitive 
Paget  Extra  Special  Rapid 
Paget  Ortho  Extra  Special  Rapid 
Seed  Color-Value 
Class  1,  P.  E.  Ill,  Wy.  180,  Wa. 
American 

Barnet  Extra  Rapid 
Barnet  Ortho  Extra  Rapid 
Cramer  Crown 
Cramer  Instantaneous  Iso 
Imperial  Non-Filter 
Imperial  Orthochrome  Special 
Sensitive 


Kodak  N.  C.  Film 
Kodoid 

Lumi^re  Film  and  Blue  Label 
Marion  P.  S, 

Premo  Film  Pack 
Seed  Gilt  Edge  27 
Standard  Imperial  Portrait 
Standard  Polychrome 
Stanley  Regular 
Vulcan  Film 
Wellington  Anti-Screen 
Wellington  Film 
Wellington  Speedy 
Wellington  Iso  Speedy 

Class  1 1/4,  P.  E.  90,  Wy.  180,  Wa. 
Central  Comet 
Cramer  Banner  X 
Cramer  Isonon 
Cramer  Spectrum 
Defender  Ortho 
Defender  Ortho,  N.-H. 

Eastman  Extra  Rapid 

Hammer  Extra  Fast  Ortho 

Hammer  Non-Halation 

Hammer  Non-Halation  Ortho 

Seed  26x 

Seed  C.  Ortho 

Seed  L.  Ortho 

Seed  Non-Halation 

Seed  Non-Halation  Ortho 

Standard  Extra 

Standard  Orthonon 

Class  1 1/2,  P.  E.  84,  Wy.  160,  Wa. 
Cramer  Anchor 


LumRre  Ortho  A 
Lumi&re  Ortho  B 

Class  2,  P.  E.  7S,  Wy.  120,  Wa. 
Cramer  Medium  Iso 
Ilford  Rapid  Chromatic 
Ilford  Special  Rapid 
Imperial  Special  Rapid 
Lumi^re  Panchro  C 

Class  3,  P.  E.  64,  Wy.  90,  Wa. 
Barnet  Medium 
Barnet  Ortho  Medium 
Hammer  Fast 
Seed  23 

Wellington  Landscape 
Stanley  Commercial 
Ilford  Chromatic 
Ilford  Empress 
Cramer  Trichromatic 

Class  5,  P.  E.  56,  Wy.  60,  Wa. 
Cramer  Commercial 
Hammer  Slow 
Hammer  Slow  Ortho 
Wellington  Ortho  Process 

Class  8,  P.  E.  39,  Wy.  30,  Wa. 
Cramer  Slow  Iso 
Cramer  Slow  Iso  Non-Halation 
Ilford  Ordinary 
Cramer  Contrast 
Ilford  Halftone 
Seed  Process 

Class  100,  P.  E.  11,  Wy.  3,  Wa. 
Lumifere  Autochrome 
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Although  the  subject  of  “ Mother  and  Child,”  in 
imitation  of  the  Madonna  idea,  as  pictured  by  the  mas- 
ters in  sacred  art,  has  appealed  to  camera-workers  not 
without  success,  one  is  glad  to  note  a diminution  of 
activity  in  that  quarter.  I have  never  taken  kindly  to 
the  selection  of  biblical  subjects  as  material  for  the 
camera.  Themes  associated  with  the  life  of  the  Saviour, 
for  instance,  as  exemplified  hy  the  attempts  of  Alice 
Boughton,  are  weak  and  unconvincing,  and  sometimes 
border  on  the  sacrilegious.  The  grouping  of  a mother 
with  her  baby,  as  a camera-theme,  is  in  itself  a harmless 
diversion ; but  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  impart  to 
such  a picture  a religious  character  and  to  label  it 
“Madonna,”  it  becomes  evident  that  the  camera  fails 
as  a means  of  interpretation,  and  the  result  calls  for 
severe  criticism.  There  is  a great  difference  between 
the  sincere,  devout  Murillo  and  a superficial  exponent 
of  the  modern  French  or  Munich  school.  But  the  sub- 
ject bids  fair  to  exceed  the  confines  of  this  column,  so 
let  it  suffice  to  say  that  it  is  extremely  rare  when  the 
camera  succeeds  in  interpreting,  even  in  a moderate 
degree,  so  exalted  a theme  as  the  Virgin  and  child. 

Knowing  the  peculiar  fitness  for  so  delicate  a task  as 
a cover-design  for  our  Christmas  number,  we  chose 
Katherine  Bingham,  our  honored  associate.  The  pic- 
ture has  been  conceived  with  gentleness  and  simplicity, 
and  with  a pure  and  lofty  purpose,  that  are  evidenced 
in  every  line  of  this  beautiful  composition.  The  princi- 
pal model  was  chosen  with  rare  judgment,  and  she  lends 
herself  with  sweetness  and  sympathy  to  the  plan  of  the 
artist.  The  setting  — in  a real  barn,  admirably  adapted 
to  the  purpose  — the  illumination,  the  spiritual  en- 
semble, all  betoken  a masterly  comprehension  of  an 
unusually  difficult  subject.  And  in  penning  this  entirely 
inadequate  tribute  to  the  modest  artistry  of  our  sister- 
editor,  we  were  not  wholly  unmindful  of  the  glamour 
that  pervades  such  pictures  as  Correggio’s  “ Holy 
Night  ” and  Del  Sarto’s  “ Nativity.”  Data  : 8 x 10 
Century  View-Camera ; 13-inch  Bausch  & Lomb  Plas- 
tigmat ; stop  U.  S.  8 ; direct  sunlight  in  open  shed ; 
8 x 10  Seed  27 ; W.  & C.  Platinotype  print. 

Katherine  Stanley  shows  a fine  maturity  and  solid 
grasp  in  picturing  young  children  that  are  distinctive, 
and  have  won  for  her  a reputation  — not  unaccompanied 
by  pecuniary  success  — possessed  by  few  American 
craftsmen.  Her  technique,  too,  has  gained  in  breadth 
and  facility,  so  that  her  general  equipment  is  of  the 
kind  that  assures  artists  of  her  worth  and  deserts  that 
there  need  be  no  apprehension  of  the  future.  Data  : 
“ Sylvia,”  frontispiece ; January,  1 p.m.  ; % second. 
“ Mother’s  Pride,”  page  282 ; June,  1 p.m.  ; % second, 
“Father  and  Son,”  page  283;  April,  noon;  4&5  sec- 
ond. “At  the  Window,”  page  284;  June,  morning; 
Vs  second.  Supplementary  data  for  all  preceding  pic- 
tures, Eastman  5x7,  Home-Portrait  camera ; Bauseli 
& Lomb-Zeiss  Tessar ; II  B ; 84^-inch  focus  used  wide 
open  ; bright  light ; plate  ; Eastman  tank  ; 5 x 7 Artura 
Sepia  print ; hot  gold  toning-batli. 

In  the  portrait  of  Prof.  George  H.  Bartlett,  principal 
emeritus  of  the  State  Normal  Art  School,  Boston,  page 
285,  we  have  a superb  example  of  Mr.  Garo’s  genius  as 
an  artist-interpreter.  The  depth  of  expression,  force 
and  breadth  of  treatment,  and  the  technical  mastery,  as 
exemplified  in  this  portrait,  are  qualities  that  suggest 
to  the  mind  truly  great  characterizations,  such  as  have 


been  painted  by  great  masters  — Rubens,  Rembrandt 
and  Hals.  That  this  work  won  the  only  medal  offered 
in  the  Grand  Portrait-Class,  at  the  convention  of  the 
Photographers’  Association  of  New  England,  last  Octo- 
ber, caused  no  astonishment.  The  distinction  was  well 
merited.  The  print  was  a 14  x 17  gum. 

The  reader’s  understanding  of  Mr.  Anderson’s  two 
illustrations,  pages  289  and  290,  will  depend  partly  on 
the  perusal  of  the  accompanying  text.  While  these 
pictures  serve  to  make  clear  the  author’s  views  on 
pictorial  composition,  the  view  of  the  snow-covered 
road  will  find  more  admirers  on  account  of  its  simple, 
placid  beauty.  The  eye  will  linger  long  on  the 
gracefully  curving  perspective,  the  delicate  contrasts 
and  gentle  shadows  born  of  slanting  lights  — all 
beautifying  the  mantle  of  tender  snow.  It  expresses 
the  witchery  of  a winter’s  afternoon.  Data : “ The 
Pool”;  November  15,  10.15  a.m.  ; light,  intense;  R.  R. 
lens;  stop,  F/7.5;  Burke  & James  Ideal  3-times  ray- 
filter  ; 44s  second  ; Standard  Orthonon,  pyro ; 64^  x 8 4i> 
platinum  print.  “ The  Path,”  December  5,  9 a.m.  ; 
light,  intense;  “Smith”  Semi-Achromat ; 16-ineh; 
stop,  F/S ; Cramer  Isos  No.  Ill ; 5-times  ray-filter ; 
quick  cap-exposure  ; Standard  Orthonon  ; eikonogen  ; 
74-j  x 94*2  platinum  print. 

W.  B.  Post  is  acknowledged  a master  in  his  poetic 
presentations  of  the  winter-landscape.  Photo-Era 
gained  the  gratitude  of  many  readers  when  it  published 
some  of  Mr.  Post’s  winter-glories  several  years  ago. 
Another,  fully  as  beautiful,  on  page  293,  is  in  the 
artist’s  happiest  vein.  The  pictorial  design  is  uncon- 
ventional, yet  the  lines  yield  convincingly  to  a desire  for 
a spontaneous  entrance,  which  is  indicated  hy  the  irregu- 
lar line  of  footprints.  Without  them,  the  foreground 
would  scarcely  have  a reason  for  being.  The  values  are 
characteristically  true  and  are  one  of  the  salient  points 
of  the  picture.  Data:  Blair  8 x 10  camera;  16-inch 
Ross  lens;  ray-filter;  December  morning;  8 x 10  plate; 
pyro-soda;  8 x 10  platinum  print  from  enlarged  8 x 10 
plate. 

The  camera-craft  of  Julian  Dimock  is  well  known  to 
Photo-Era  readers,  who  have  had  a number  of  oppor- 
tunities to  admire  his  interesting  narratives,  illustrated 
by  crisp,  straight  photographs  of  faultless  execution  ; 
or  of  “ chemical  perfection,”  as  they  used  to  say  a 
generation  ago.  The  numerous  scenes  and  episodes, 
pages  296-301,  attest  the  artist’s  energy  and  resource- 
fulness. 

R.  W.  Dodson’s  chief  claim  to  the  notice  of  Photo- 
Era  readers  is  his  mechanical  ability,  to  prove  which 
he  appears  in  the  capacity  of  a picture-maker.  In  this 
role  he  certainly  deserves  hearty  approval.  A finer 
picture  of  a cat,  page  303,  has  never  graced  these 
pages  — absolutely  without  a flaw  and  presented  in  a 
conspicuously  happy  technical  manner.  As  to  the  pose 
of  the  feline  beauty,  it  merits  unstinted  praise. 

Of  the  two  pictures,  side  by  side,  the  landscape  re- 
veals genuine  artistic  feeling  and  an  eye  for  pictorial 
beauty. 

I11  the  portrait-group,  page  304,  one  notes  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  technical  difficulties  to  photograph  white 
costumes  in  the  open.  Pictures  in  which  the  heads  of 
innocent  children  (defenseless  models)  are  disfigured 
hy  grotesque,  white  hair-ribbons  which  are  generally 
barred  from  the  pages  of  Photo-Era  ; but  although, 
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in  this  case,  the  huge  bows  add  nothing  to  the  beauty 
of  the  youthful  faces,  they  seem  to  complete  the  white 
cap-a-pie  costume,  quite  becoming  to  its  wearers. 

The  Photo-Era  Monthly  Competition 

As  the  announcement  of  the  last  competition, 
“ Waterscapes,”  was  made  a long  time  in  advance,  con- 
testants had  ample  opportunities,  during  the  past  sum- 
mer, to  procure  material,  most  of  which  was  of 
exceptional  merit.  The  only  regret  the  publisher  has 
in  this  connection  is  his  inability  to  present  a larger 
number  of  the  meritorious  entries ; certainly  each  that 
was  awarded  Honorable  Mention  deserved  this  dis- 
tinction. 

The  work  of  W.  H.  Rabe  is  not  entirely  unfamiliar  to 
Photo-Era  readers,  for  among  the  illustiations  of  the 
work  by  members  which  accompanied  the  historical 
sketch  of  the  California  Camera  Club,  printed  in  Photo- 
Era  of  October,  1912,  was  a delightfully  artistic  pic- 
ture by  Mr.  Rabe.  Therefore,  before  the  package 
which  contained  this  camerist's  entry  for  the  Water- 
scapes contest  was  opened,  the  Editor  confidently 
expected  a prize-winner.  He  was  not  mistaken.  The 
motive  is  one  of  nobility  and  well  suited  to  the  tempera- 
ment and  skill  of  the  artist.  As  is  usual  in  works  of 
art  that  are  within  our  scope  of  comprehension  and 
appeal  to  us,  and  possess  the  quality  of  abiding-  charm, 
Mr.  Rabe's  picture,  page  310,  rivets  one’s  attention  at 
the  very  start,  followed  immediately  by  sincere  admira- 
tion. The  imagination  gets  busy  — the  story  is  not 
complicated,  and  yields  easily  to  the  first  inquiry.  The 
good  ship,  perhaps,  is  entering  the  harbor  of  its  destina- 
tion after  a loug  and  eventful  journey,  or,  if  the  reader 
prefers,  it  is  still  en  route  with  its  precious  freight.  The 
solitary  strong  note  is  the  sea-gull,  the  almost  constant 
aerial  companion  of  the  sea-farer.  The  bird  occupies 
an  almost  dominant  position  in  the  picture,  and  seems 
closely  connected  with  the  narrative  in  the  artist’s 
mind  and  which  the  beholder  may  interpret  at  will. 
The  pictorial  design  is  expressed  by  simple  means,  yet 
they  are  impressive  — the  sea,  the  heavens,  the  distant 
land.  The  ensemble  is  logical  and  harmonious,  and  the 
interpretation  seems  the  fulfilment  of  an  artist’s  con- 
ception. Pictures  of  such  engaging  interest  are  the 
product  of  creative  ability  and  picturesque  fancy,  such 
as  Mr.  Rabe  has  the  rare  fortune  to  possess.  Data : 
Sept.  30,  1913;  1A  Kodak;  H5  second;  sun  partly 
obscured ; exposure  made  from  a moving  steamer, 
camera  directed  toward  the  sun ; 9 x 12  bromide  en- 
largement. 

A picture  associated  intimately  with  yachting-life  is 
Alexander  Murray's  harbor-scene,  page  311.  The  de- 
sign is  somewhat  conventional,  but  it  has  admirable 
points  in  composition  and  workmanship,  and,  above  all, 
it  expresses  the  spirit  of  the  theme  in  a gratifying  de- 
gree. The  beautiful  tonal  quality  of  the  print  con- 
tributed not  a little  to  the  effect  the  picture  made  upon 
the  jury.  Data : Marblehead  Harbor,  Mass.,  made 
from  a little  ferry-boat  crossing  to  Marblehead  Neck  ; 
whether  the  camerist  was  taken  around  the  “Neck” 
is  not  stated  in  the  data;  a No.  3 Folding  Brownie; 
R.  R.  lens ; N.  C.  Film  ; 3 Vi  x 4%  ; July ; good  light ; 
fastest  snap ; Amidol ; print  enlarged  to  T x 9 on 
Velours  Black,  Silk  Bromide. 

Every  marine-photographer  is  eager  to  add  success- 
ful surf-motives  to  his  list  of  achievements,  and  the 
greater  the  obstacles  to  be  surmounted,  the  more 
pleased  he  is.  Some  of  these  undertakings  are  fraught 
with  exceeding  danger,  and  unfortunately  there  are 
cases  where  the  camerist  has  lost  his  life  in  an  attempt 
to  capture  a difficult  surf-view.  The  instant  when  a 


mighty  wave  dashes  upon  the  rocks,  dissolving  itself 
into  a huge  mass  of  glistening  spray,  is  a magnificent 
spectacle  and  one  which  makes  a strong  appeal  to  the 
observing  camerist.  Photo-Era  has  published  a 
number  of  subjects  of  this  character,  the  work  of  emi- 
nent marine-specialists,  but  none  that  surpasses  in  pic- 
torial and  technical  merit  the  view  by  Edgar  B.  Hawkes, 
page  313.  One  of  the  chief  claims  to  recognition  of 
this  highly  successful  picture  is  the  sense  of  motion  of 
the  dissipating  wave  conveyed  by  the  artist  — all  due  to 
the  nice  adjustment  of  his  shutter.  It  requires  no  skill 
to  apply  a high  rate  of  speed  to  the  exposure,  provided 
it  is  available,  and  to  define  each  particle  of  flying  spray 
with  microscopic  sharpness ; nor  to  err  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  thing  to  accomplish  is  a happy  medium, 
i.e.,  to  represent  action  or  motion  in  a logical  way  by  a 
definition  that  she  be  neither  too  sharp  nor  too  diffused. 
Mr.  Hawkes  has  succeeded  most  admirably  in  this  re- 
gard. Moreover  — nay,  particularly — he  has  produced 
an  extremely  artistic  effect  with  an  admirable  setting. 
The  technique,  throughout,  is  praiseworthy.  Data  : 
Dec.  25,  1913;  bright  light;  V75  second;  4x5  Auto 
Graflex  camera;  Series  III,  Cooke  lens;  stop;  F/8 
Cramer  Inst.  Iso  double-coated  plate ; pyro,  tank ; 
6x8  enlargements  on  P.  M.  C.  bromide. 

Of  compelling  interest  and  beauty  is  the  tempestuous 
sea,  pictured  by  Albert  F.  Snyder,  page  315.  Even  a 
Woodbury  or  a Triscott  — famous  among  American  ma- 
rine-painters — would  surely  envy  our  artist  his  skill  in 
rendering  so  successfully  the  character  of  a gale  011  the 
water.  The  viewpoint  was  chosen  with  commendable 
discernment;  and  remarkable,  indeed,  is  the  judicious 
management  of  the  agitated  waters  and  the  superb  per- 
spective. Data:  August,  1913;  2 p.m.  ; good  light;  3A 
Kodak  ; 314  x 5 \'o ; R.  R.  lens  ; F/16  ; second  ; N.  C. 
Film;  tank-development;  carbon  print,  12  x 14. 

The  charming  little  space-filler,  page  312,  will  un- 
doubtedly make  many  friends.  This  picture  was  one  of 
the  entries  in  our  competition  — Indoor-Portraits  — but 
failed  of  official  recognition  because  the  jury  considered 
it  a genre.  A more  experienced  photographer  than  Mr. 
Gordon,  one  who  knows  the  difficult  problem  of  cause 
and  effect  in  photographic  drawing,  would  have  posed 
or  taken  the  child  so  as  to  preserve  the  true,  physical 
proportions.  Here  the  little  fellow  is  presented  in  a 
perfectly  natural  attitude,  evidently  without  prepara- 
tion, but  with  no  legs  ! True,  these  indispeusables  are 
conveniently  folded  and  tucked  away,  and  what  is  visible 
is  unduly  dwarfed  by  the  head  and  arms,  which  are  in- 
clined too  far  toward  the  camera.  Such  excessive  fore- 
shortening is  aggravated  by  the  use  of  too  short-focus 
a lens,  a case  where  one  of  a longer  focus  would  be 
preferable,  and  in  the  absence  of  which  it  were  better 
to  avoid  such  inimical  postures,  as  much  as  they  delight 
the  parent’s  eye  — else  increase  the  distance  between 
the  subject  and  the  camera.  The  artistic  intentions 
of  our  home-photographer  were  good,  notwithstanding. 
Data  : lea  Minimal  camera;  9x12  c.m. ; Carl  Zeiss  IIB 
Tessar;  F/6.3  ; % second ; Compound  shutter ; Stand- 
ard Polychrome  plate;  pyro  in  tray;  Artura  print; 
hydro-metol  — Artura  formula. 

The  Beginners’  Competition 

Although  the  quality  of  the  pictures  in  the  Round 
Robin  Guild  Competition  fluctuates  from  month  to 
month,  the  entries  for  October  were  unusually  pleas- 
ing in  general  excellence.  In  the  case  of  the  picture  to 
which  the  first  prize  was  awarded,  the  technical  merit 
was  so  exceptional  that  the  Editor  thought  the  contes- 
tant had  not  read  the  rules  understanding^  ; but  special 
( Continued  on  page  321) 
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Camera  versus  Pencil 

It  is  well  known  that  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
scenes  and  episodes  that  depend  largely  upon  the  imagi- 
native resourcefulness  of  the  artist,  the  pencil  or  brush 
surpasses  the  camera.  For  convincing  accuracy,  however, 
the  camera  is  in  a class  by  itself.  No  one  is  likely  to 
doubt  the  direct,  incisive  record  made  by  a skilled  and 
reputable  photographer,  even  though  it  lack  the  artistic 
touch  or  picturesque  setting  of  a well-executed  pencil- 
sketch  or  watercolor.  The  great  illustrated  weeklies 
of  London,  Paris  and  Berlin  are  filled  with  stirring 
pictures  of  the  present  European  war,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  portraits  of  the  killed  and  wounded, 
are  the  result  of  the  pencil  and  brush  by  clever  artists, 
and  based  entirely  on  descriptions  received  by  telegraph 
or  on  hearsay  reports  and  rumors.  In  some  of  the  rep- 
resentations of  actual  carnage,  the  camera  would  have 
been  powerless  to  depict  the  vividness  and  horror  as 
grasped,  perhaps,  by  the  human  mind;  but  while  they 
may  stir  the  human  emotions  to  the  utmost  limit,  these 
hand-created  pictures  fail  to  tell  the  truth.  They  some- 
times magnify  the  element  of  brutality  to  a degree  of 
which  “civilized”  man  is  incapable  and,  at  the  same 
time,  interpret  falsely  the  blame  which  attaches  to  cer- 
tain acts  of  cruelty  or  vandalism. 

According  to  reports,  the  English  people  complain  of 
the  lack  of  trustworthy  pictorial  war-records  in  the  daily 
press,  realizing  that  photographs  inspire  more  confidence 
than  fanciful  pictures,  however  effective.  All  the  same, 
photographic  equipments  of  any  kind  are  not  allowed 
at  the  front,  which  would  account  for  their  apparent 
dearth.  Of  course,  photographs  of  the  effect  of  bom- 
bardment-scenes after  a battle  or  a skirmish,  isolated 
groups  of  soldiers,  implements  of  war  and  kindred  sub- 
jects are  obtained  with  relative  ease  and  published  in 
the  press ; but  photographs  of  troops  or  artillery  in 
serious  action  one  rarely,  if  ever,  sees.  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely interesting  if  some  well-known  enterprising  and 
fearless  camerist,  say  a Rainey,  a Dugmore  or  a Fur- 
long, equipped  with  a motion-picture  apparatus  or  even 
a Tourist  Multiple  Camera,  would  penetrate  the  lines  in 
some  effective  disguise  and  capture  a series  of  thrilling, 
military  episodes. 

In  this  connection  it  is  rumored  that  the  American 
pictorialist,  A.  L.  Coburn,  now  sojourning  in  London, 
eager  for  a spirited  diversion  from  his  placid  activity, 
is  planning  to  win  everlasting  fame  by  taking  photo- 
graphs of  the  enemy’s  country  from  an  aeroplane.  If  it 
be  true  that  a thirst  for  sanguinary  adventure  is  con- 
suming his  poetic  soul,  and  he  really  is  willing-  to  brave 
the  perils  of  aerial  navigation  in  the  face  of  unfriendly 
demonstrations,  we  may  expect  to  see  some  unique 
camera-impressions  on  the  walls  of  the  Little  Galleries, 
London,  before  long. 

Unexposed  Autochrome  Plates 

Attracted  by  the  reports  of  the  gorgeous  coloring  of 
autumn-foliage,  and  by  the  alluring,  though  entirely 
truthful,  advertisements  of  the  simplicity  of  color-photo- 
graphy, a city  chap  emerged  from  the  unpretentious  hotel 
of  a New  Hampshire  village  one  morning  early  in  Octo- 
ber. Over  his  shoulder  he  carried  a 5 x 7 folding 
camera  attached  to  an  extended  tripod,  the  lens  covered 
with  a color-screen,  while  in  the  other  hand  he  held  a 


leather  case  apparently  containing  loaded  plateholders. 
Slowly  and  sadly  he  meandered  along  the  main  street, 
gazing  mournfully  at  the  long  row  of  maple-trees  in 
tlieir  covering  of  brightly  tinted  leaves,  and  then  re- 
proachfully at  the  clouded  sky.  It  was  windy,  too,  and 
drops  of  rain  were  beginning  to  fall.  A gloomy  day, 
such  as  this,  had  followed  a cloudless  sky  and  perfectly 
tranquil  weather.  Now  and  then,  as  the  rain-filled 
clouds  rapidly  chased  each  other  across  the  heavens, 
there  would  be  a momentary  brightening  overhead,  and 
at  every  hopeful  sign  the  camerist  made  a quick  move- 
ment as  if  about  to  set  up  his  apparatus,  but  each  time 
he  resumed  his  wonted  attitude  of  dejected,  watchful 
waiting.  He  seemed  to  know  that  bright  sunshine  and 
atmospheric  stillness  were  indispensable  conditions  to 
successful  color-photography  in  the  open. 

Seated  on  the  veranda  of  a nearby  cottage,  I watched 
this  tantalizing  performance  for  about  fifteen  minutes  — 
as  long  as  I could  stand  it  — and  then  I set  out  on  a 
long  walk,  to  get  up  an  appetite  for  dinner.  Returning 
several  hours  later — -the  weather  having  undergone  no 
change  in  the  meanwhile — I wondered  what  had  be- 
come of  the  patient  photographer.  That  martyred 
individual  was  still  pursuing  his  will-o’-the-wisp,  tossing 
an  occasional  skyward  glance,  followed  by  a shake  of 
the  head.  How  long  he  kept  up  his  fruitless  vigil,  I do 
not  know ; they  told  me  that  he  took  the  six  o’clock 
train  back  to  the  city,  a thoroughly  disgusted  man. 
Here’s  hoping  that  he  had  the  success  he  so  richly 
merited  during  the  week  of  ideal  weather  that  followed 
this  disappointing  day. 

The  Photostat 

Sometime  last  summer  several  of  our  readers  wrote 
us  inquiring  about  the  term  photostat.  One  thought 
that,  from  what  he  had  read  in  a German  periodical,  it 
was  an  improved  camera-stand  for  studio-use ; another, 
an  appliance  used  in  the  plioto-engraving-business.  It 
is  neither.  The  photostat  is  a simple  and  practical 
machine  for  quick,  facsimile  photographic  reproductions 
of  letters,  signatures,  legal  papers,  maps,  drawings  or 
any  written  or  printed  document.  It  is  used  in  several 
government  departments  at  Washington. 

The  Burglar  Camera 

“ I’d  like  to  see  a Burglar  Camera.”  Not  at  all  dis- 
turbed, the  clerk  of  the  photo-supply  store  produced  a 
German-made  camera  of  compact  appearance  and  high 
efficiency,  saying  to  the  interested  purchaser:  “ This  is, 
perhaps,  what  you  mean,  although  it  is  not  a 1 Burglar  ’ 
camera — at  least  not  intended  for  that  purpose.  It  is 
called  the  ‘ Bergheil  ’ camera,  carelessly  pronounced 
by  some  people,  not  familiar  with  German,  ‘ Burgheel,’ 
‘ Burgle,’ or,  even,  ‘Burglar’  camera.”  In  answer  to 
a question,  the  intelligent  salesman  continued:  “The 
meaning  of  ‘ Bergheil  ’ ? In  the  Bavarian  Alps  or  in 
Tyrol,  when  an  Alpine  tourist  has  attained  the  summit 
of  a mountain  he  has  climbed,  he  greets  the  mountaineer 
already  there,  with  a jubilant,  ‘Bergheil!’  signifying, 
‘ Hail,  mountain  ! ’ ’’  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Alpine 
camera  was  appreciated  adequately  and  a sale  was  the 
result.  The  customer  apologized  for  his  mistake 
Needless  to  state,  he  was  not  of  the  class  likely  to  need 
an  implement  of  a questionable  character. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions  and  Conventions  are 

solicited  for  publication 


Robert  17.  DeEoraat.Chairman .Executive 
Coraraitteo.H.Y. Belgian  Relief  Fund 
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American  War-Charities 

The  appeal  of  King  Albert  on  behalf  of  his  suffering 
people,  though  not  in  vain,  was  not  needed  to  enlist  the 
sympathies  of  the  American  people,  who  have  come  to 
the  rescue  quickly  and  generously.  It  is  a magnificent 
showing,  and  all  over  the  country  relief-funds  in  the 
interests  of  the  suffering  Belgians  have  been  started, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  continue  throughout  the  winter. 
Every  large  city  has  its  Belgium  relief-fund  to  which 
every  one  is  invited  to  contribute.  The  money  will  be 
spent  for  food-supplies,  clothing,  medicine  and  substan- 
tial relief  in  any  form.  The  Belgian  refugees  are  being 
sheltered  in  England  and  in  France  by  kind-hearted 
people,  and  the  money  for  their  relief  will  be  spent  with 
the  best  possible  judgment,  the  work  being  supervised 
carefully  by  committees  composed  of  sympathetic  men 
and  women,  including  resident  Americans  in  England 
and  in  France. 

While  the  donations  in  money  and  clothing  have  been 
generous  everywhere  in  this  country,  the  Boston  com- 
mittee (treasurer,  Joseph  H.  O’Neil,  president  of  the 
Federal  Trust  Company,  Boston),  active  in  collecting 
moneys  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  Belgian  refu- 
gees in  Holland  and  in  France,  has  been  quite  successful ; 
for  up  to  November  18  over  890,000  has  been  collected 
to  this  end.  The  accompanying  reproduction  of  a cheque 
for  830,000  following  closely  upon  two  cheques  of 
810,000  each  for  the  same  purpose  to  Robert  W.  De- 
Forest,  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
New  York  Belgium  Relief-Fund.  Other  cheques  repre- 
senting large  sums  were  sent  from  the  Federal  Trust 
Company  from  this  same  fund  which  is  growing  con- 
tinually. No  cause  could  be  more  worthy. 

A Government  Telephoto-Camera 

Cameras  that  will  photograph  objects  many  miles 
away  have  been  added  to  the  equipment  of  the  United 
States  Army  Signal-Corps.  As  is  the  custom,  consid- 
erable secrecy  is  being  maintained  regarding  them. 


English-Made  Developers 

When  the  British  government  annulled  the  patent- 
restrictions  on  the  manufactured  products  of  its  enemies, 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  English  chemical-firms  would 
undertake  the  manufacture  of  photographic  developers. 
At  least  two  firms  of  high  standing  are  now  marketing 
metol,  amidol  and  hydroquinone,  which  are  proving  in 
every  way  satisfactory.  Prices  are  not  yet  down  to 
their  level  before  the  war,  but  are  considerably  under 
those  since  ruling.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these 
developers  are  obtained  by  a single  manufacturing- 
process  carried  out  solely  for  their  production,  so  that 
the  manufacturing-cost  is  greater  than  if  they  were 
obtained  in  the  routine  of  manufacturing  a large  number 
of  products  on  an  immense  scale. 

Portraits  of  Post-Office  Employes 

A photographic  portrait-studio  is  the  novel  addition 
to  the  Post-Office  Department.  It  results  from  a new 
rule  requiring  applicants  for  postal  civil  service  positions 
to  furnish  photographs  of  themselves  made  within  two 
years.  Contestants  in  examinations  for  the  Philippine 
and  Panama  service  have  long  been  required  to  do  this, 
but  postal  frauds  in  Indiana  are  said  to  have  caused  an 
extension  of  this  rule. 

Military  Photographs  Treasonable 

That  the  United  States,  like  the  countries  of  Europe, 
has  a federal  statute  making  it  a treasonable  offense  to 
disclose  military  secrets,  was  forcibly  brought  home  re- 
cently to  Charles  K.  Field,  editor  of  Sunset  Magazine, 
and  his  collaborators.  Sunset  Magazine  published  photo- 
graphs made  from  an  aeroplane  passing  over  the  Panama 
Canal  fortifications,  and  as  a result  Field,  Reilly  P. 
Scott,  of  the  army  aviation-school,  Robert  Fowler,  an 
aviator,  and  Ray  Duhon,  a photographer,  were  held  for 
action  by  the  United  States  District  Court. 
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LONDON  LETTER 

CARINE  AND  WILL  A.  CADBY 


There  never  was  a more  conclusive  proof  of  the 
value  of  photography  as  regards  reality  and  conclusive 
conviction  than  that  shown  in  the  illustrated  papers  at 
the  present  moment  as  to  war-pictures.  We  have  before 
us,  as  we  write,  the  current  issues  of  the  chief  illus- 
trated weeklies,  in  which  there  are  full-page  drawings 
of  troops  on  the  march,  under  fire,  shooting  traitors, 
etc.  These  drawings  are  undoubtedly  clever  work  as 
drawings,  but  valueless  as  suggesting  the  actual  life  of 
armies ; and  the  worst  of  it  is  that  the  photographer- 
civilian  feels  their  absurd  unreality  and  untruthfulness 
at  once.  He  knows  they  are  too  lavishly  furnished 
with  soldiers,  guns,  refugees,  burning  houses  and  falling 
churches,  all  closely  packed,  to  bear  any  resemblance 
to  the  actualities  of  warfare. 

We  turn  over  a page  and  come  upon  simple  reproduc- 
tions of  ordinary  photographs,  and,  although  they  have 
obviously  been  taken  only  as  records,  by  their  stark 
reality  they  set  the  pulse  beating  as  no  dramatically 
composed  pictures,  evolved  from  the  artist’s  imagina- 
tion, can  possibly  do.  A blown-up  bridge,  a burnt-out 
chateau,  a bit  of  road  where  a column  has  passed  in 
retreat,  with  the  trees  all  torn  and,  in  places,  decapitated 
by  shrapnell,  although  they  record  only  a fraction  of 
what  has  happened,  from  the  truthful  rendering  of  that 
fraction  by  the  camera  we  can  in  an  instant  build  up  in 
our  minds  the  whole  scene.  We  know,  at  a glance,  what 
devastating  power  the  big  guns  must  have  when  we  look 
at  a picture  of  a solid  stone  bridge  in  ruins.  No  draw- 
ing of  that  devastated  bridge  would  be  of  any  use  to  us ; 
but  a photograph  we  can  trust — there  is  the  absolutely 
truthful  treatment  of  detail,  the  unmistakable  “ draw- 
ing ” of  the  camera,  so  bothersome  at  times  of  pictorial 
effort,  but  so  convincing  as  to  the  devastation  of  war. 

One  wonders,  at  first,  why  the  papers  insert  so  many 
drawings  when  they  can  get  realistic  snapshots  compara- 
tively easy ; but  the  explanation  is  that  photographs 
from  or  near  the  front  are  even  more  rigorously  censored 
than  letter-press.  This  fact  reveals  their  value  as  truth- 
ful tale-tellers,  and  the  authorities  take  steps  to  prevent 
them  being  of  use  to  the  enemy.  Enormous  numbers  are 
never  allowed  to  see  the  light.  Only  a day  or  two  ago  a 
cabinet  minister  crossed  to  Antwerp  and  was  successfully 
“ snapshotted  ” on  landing,  but  the  print  was  suppressed. 

Among  well-known  photographers  at  present  risking 
their  lives  for  the  sake  of  getting  records  of  the  war  is 
Cherry  Kearton,  who  is  taking  motion-pictures  under 
fire.  His  nerve  has  had  many  severe  tests  on  big  game- 
hunting expeditions  ; but  he  will  need  all  his  coolness 
to  carry  on  his  work  in  this,  the  biggest  game  of  all, 
where  hunters  and  hunted  are  human  beings. 

Another  photographer-naturalist,  and  one  of  Ameri- 
can reputation  who  is  now  at  the  front,  is  A.  Radclyffe 
Dugmore.  He  has  taken  the  field  with  one  of  the  new 
Reflex  Cinema  Cameras  which  seem  to  be  a success. 

Antwerp  has  just  fallen,  and  the  ghastly  accounts  of 
the  terrific  bombardment  which  set  fire  to  the  place  in 
many  directions  remind  English  photographers  that  the 
extensive  photographic  materials  factories  of  Messis. 
Gevaert  were  situated  between  the  inner  and  outer  de- 
fenses of  the  city,  and  must,  have  been  destroyed  or,  at 
least,  very  much  damaged. 

The  reputation  of  the  Camera  Club  is  growing,  and 
the  exhibitions  it  is  holding  are  attracting  the  serious 


attention  of  art-lovers  in  London.  The  present  show 
is  by  members  of  the  Senfelder  Club,  so  that  again 
it  is  not  photography  which  is  on  view,  but  some  of  the 
very  best  examples  of  lithography.  There  is  some  fine 
work  by  the  well-known  draughtsman,  Mr.  Joseph  Pen- 
nell, who,  by  the  bye,  is  an  American,  though  we  some- 
times lose  sight  of  the  fact ; and  by  Frank  Brangwyn, 
whom  we  associate  with  color  and  who  proves  that  he 
can  express  himself  almost  as  well  in  black  and  white. 
A.  S.  Hartrick,  F.  E.  Jackson  and  Speneer-Pryce  are 
other  members  of  the  Senfelder  Club  who  are  exhibiting 
here. 

We  are  told  that  Aloys  Senfelder  invented  every 
method  of  lithography  now  practised  ; hence  the  name 
of  the  Club,  which  is  following  his  guidance  and  en- 
deavoring to  carry  on  his  wish,  “That  my  work  may 
find  many  friends  and  produce  many  excellent  litho- 
graphers.” 

One  cannot  help  looking  at  this  black  and  white  work 
with  a photographer’s  eyes,  and  some  of  the  prints  one 
could  quite  well  imagine  owe  their  origin  to  photo- 
graphic means  and  have  been  subjected  to  a drastic  oil 
or  gum  treatment.  We  are  looking  forward  to  the 
next  real  photographic  exhibition  by  the  Camera  Club 
members  to  see  how  far  these  examples  of  the  sister 
arts  are  affecting  their  outlook.  Will  they  feel  stimu- 
lated to  broader  and  more  daring  efforts,  or  will  they 
feel  the  discouragement  of  the  limits  of  their  more 
mechanical  craft  ? 

On  October  10  was  the  drawing  of  the  Art  Union 
prizes  at  the  Photographic  Salon.  It  took  place  at 
four  o’clock,  when  the  Gallery  was  fairly  filled,  so  there 
was  an  interested  audience  when  Mr.  Mortimer’s  little 
girl  drew  the  winning  numbers.  As  many  of  the  ex- 
hibitors are  offering  their  exhibits  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales’  Fund,  we  hope  that  the  money  the  Art  Union 
has  made  will  be  a substantial  help.  It  was  lucky  that 
the  scheme  had  been  originated,  for  there  have  been 
scarcely  any  sales  of  pictures.  Never  have  we  seen  a 
Salon  so  devoid  of  cheery  little  red  “ sold  ” labels.  At 
other  times,  even  on  the  Private-View  day,  they  are 
already  in  evidence.  But  who  is  inclined,  or  can  afford, 
to  buy  photographs  now ! It  is  difficult  enough  to 
prevent  all  our  interest  being  swallowed  up  by  the  war. 
On  the  10th  of  October  there  was  only  one  topic  at  the 
gallery  of  the  London  Salon,  and  that  was  not  the  draw- 
ing of  the  Art  Union  prizes,  though  that  was  the  osten- 
sible purpose  of  our  meeting,  and  only  one  word  on 
every  one’s  lips,  and  that  was  “ Antwerp.” 

Whatever  trades  the  war  may  have  stimulated, 
photography  is  certainly  not  one  of  them.  The  profes- 
sional portraitists  are  deserted  by  sitters,  free-lance 
photographers  are  equally  badly  off,  for  pictures  not 
connected  with  the  war  have  no  chance  at  all,  and 
there  is  this  strict  censorship  to  reckon  with,  and  photo- 
graphic materials-makers  and  dealers  see  a dark  time 
ahead.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  it  all,  London  goes  cheer- 
fully on  its  way.  overflowing  with  Belgians  by  day  and 
dark  by  night,  and  one  never  hears  a grumble. 

We  were  sympathizing  with  a photographic  dealer 
the  other  day,  and  he  said,  “ It  all  works  out  right  in 
the  end  ; I knew  I couldn’t  keep  my  four  assistants 
when  there  was  so  little  business  doing,  but  now  three 
of  them  have  enlisted  and  there  has  been  no  need  to  say 
anything.”  And  that  is  rather  the  spirit  of  the  people  — 
they  can  keep  cheery,  feeling  so  confident  that  it  is  all 
going  to  work  out  right  in  the  end. 

American  visitors  have  been  amazed  at  our  appar- 
ent absence  of  emotion,  and  have  put  it  down  to  our 
not  realizing  the  crisis  ; but  as  The  Spectator  says,  “ It  is 
not  indifference,  but  grim  determination  that  keeps  Eng- 
land so  quiet.” 
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How  to  Get  Action 


Four  boys  and  a dog  will  get  plenty  of  action — any  time. 

If  you  want  to  “get”  action  photographically  — to  be 
sure  that  no  speed  is  too  great  for  your  camera,  no 
detail  too  fine — equip  yourself  with  the 
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Tessar  |ens 

“MASTER  OF  SPEED  AND  LIGHT” 


So  speedy,  so  wonderfully  true  in  illumination  that  you  are  sure 
of  superior  results  in  any  situation  — indoors  or  out,  morning, 
noon  or  late  in  the  day. 

Tessar  Ic  has  three  times  the  speed  of  the  ordinary  rectilinear 
lens.  Tessar  lib  is  61  per  cent,  faster  than  the  rectilinear  and  it 
can  be  readily  adapted  to  almost  any  hand  camera,  in  connection 
with  the  Compound  Shutter. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  our  Catalog  with  valuable  information  about  pho- 
tographic lenses.  You  can  try  a Tessar  on  your  camera — ask  your  dealer. 

gausch  & Ipmb  Optics 

622  ST.  PAUL  STREET  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

Leading  Manufacturers  in  America  of  Stereo  Prism  Field  Glasses.  Projection  Lanterns  ( Balopticons), 
Microscopes,  Engineering  Instruments,  Ophthalmic  Lenses  and  other  high  grade  optical  products 


* 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo- Era  Guaranty 


I 

Show  your  pictures 
at  their  best 

r Loose  prints  passed  from  hand  to 
■ hand  do  not  give  a quarter  the  en- 
- joyment  to  your  friends  or  satisfac- 
tion to  you  that  you  get  with  the 
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Balopticon 

THE  PERFECT  STEREOPTICON 


Whether  you  prefer  to  make  lantern 
slides  or  to  show  your  prints  direct 
you  should  know  the  possibilities 
and  advantages  of  the  Balopticon. 
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Rausch  & Iptnb  OP**03'  ©• 

558  ST.  PAUL  STREET  ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


Makers  of  the  famous  Tessar  and  Protar  Lenses  and  other 
high-grade  optical  goods 


Home  Balopticon — with  aluminum-coated  wall  screen,  $35 
Combination  Model — with  lantern  slide  attachment,  $45 


The  Home  Balopticon  is  the  most  satis- 
factory projection  lantern  at  a popular 
price.  Its  clear,  vivid  image  is  sharp  to 
the  extreme  corners  of  the  field- — owing 
to  its  exceptionally  high  quality  lens. 
It  projects  photo  prints  and  other  pic- 
tures as  well  as  natural  objects  such 
as  coins,  flowers  and  specimens  in  full 
color. 

The  Combination  Model  has  lantern 
slide  attachment  as  well — with  instant 
interchange  to  opaque  attachment  and 
back.  The  illuminating  equipment  of 
the  Home  Balopticon  is  superior  to 


anything  yet  produced  for  its  type — a 
special  nitrogen-filled  Mazda  Lamp, 
with  optically  corrected  glass  reflector. 


Perfectly  safe — -free  from  smoke  and 
smell  - so  simple  that  a child  can  oper- 
ate it — and  strong  and  durable  in  me- 
chanical construction.  Demonstrated 
and  sold  by  photographic  dealers — not 
at  toy  stores — because  it  is  a scientific 
instrument  and  not  a toy.  Full  descriptive 
matter  and  information  about  the  Bal- 
opticon sent  on 
request.  Write 
for  it. 


Photo-Era  the  Blue-Book  of  Photographic  Advertising 


BERLIN  LETTER 

MAX  A.  R.  BRUNNER 


Most  monarchs  travel  a good  deal,  which  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  as  they  use  a private  train  with  saloon  car- 
riages and  enjoy  every  imaginary  comfort,  so  that  a trip, 
even  if  very  long,  is  a perfect  pleasure.  Certainly,  there 
is  no  monarch  who  travels  more  than  the  German  Em- 
peror. He  seldom  spends  longer  than  a month  contin- 
uously at  his  Berlin  or  Potsdam  residence.  As  traveling 
means  “ reisen  ” in  the  German  language,  people  often 
call  him  the  Reise-Kaiser.  But  there  is  another  feature 
which  distinguishes  him  from  other  rulers — that  he  has 
chosen,  year  after  year,  one  country  which  he  never 
omits,  viz.,  Scandinavia.  He  may  be  quite  busy  with 
government-matters  or  dedicating  monuments,  bridges, 
opening  exhibitions,  etc.,  in  every  corner  of  the  empire, 
still  he  always  finds  time  to  spend  a few  weeks  on  his 
proverbial  Nordland-Reise  (northern  cruise).  For  that 
purpose  he  uses  his  yacht,  “ Hohenzollern,”  which  starts 
from  the  military  harbor,  Kiel,  and  passes  those  beauti- 
ful fjords  on  the  Norwegian  coast. 

No  doubt  these  imperial  cruises  made  Scandinavia 
more  public  and  popular  than  any  number  of  costly  ad- 
vertisements, and  not  only  that  many  tourists  go  there 
while  the  Kaiser  is  there,  to  see  him,  but  a large  num- 
ber visit  those  pretty  spots  at  other  times  of  the  year 
in  order  to  ascertain  for  themselves  whether  a visit  is 
well  worth  while.  This  the  writer  has  recently  done, 
and  must  confess  that  he  did  not  regret  it.  Of  course, 
the  pleasure  is  much  greater  if  one  takes  his  camera 
along,  for  there  is  an  abundance  of  beautiful  motives. 
As  Norway  lies  rather  north,  the  usual  exposure-tables 
do  not  apply  here ; besides,  owing  to  the  much-prevail- 
ing yellow  light,  one  is  apt  to  underexpose.  Even  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  we  have  only  the  average  afternoon 
sunshine,  provided  there  is  clear  sky  at  all,  as  the 
sun’s  rays  come  out  under  a low  angle.  It  is  hard  to 
give  fixed  rules  as  to  exposure,  and  experience  is  the 
only  guide.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable  to  have  one’s 
plates  developed  every  few  days  and  to  make  careful 
records  regarding  exposure,  which  then  should  be  com- 
pared with  the  results.  As  some  plates  will  always  he 
wasted,  a small  size  is  preferable  to  reduce  expense. 

The  country  abounds  with  wooded  mountains,  and 
those  near  inhabited  places,  particularly  the  larger 
towns,  are  crowded  with  people  of  all  kinds,  who  indulge 
in  the  wonderful,  healthy  winter  sport.  Fortunately  the 
actinic  power  of  the  rather  poor  light  is  much  strength- 
ened by  the  immense  snowfields,  and  the  many  black 
figures  on  them  present  really  interesting  scenes  and 
furnish  contrasty  pictures.  The  higher  you  are,  the 
thinner  and  clearer  the  air  becomes.  This  has  an  in- 
creasing effect  upon  the  light,  whereas  down  in  the 
fjords  or  over  the  town  a mist  or  fog  prevails,  particu- 
larly in  the  early  morning  hours.  The  people  are  quite 
willing  to  pose,  and  one  has  chances  to  snap  lively  scenes 
of  a big  jump  with  the  skis  (pronounced  “ shees  ”), 
sleigh  or  skeleton  rides,  and  the  like.  At  special  fa- 
vored places,  where  always  a greater  crowd  assembles, 
professional  photographers  are  on  the  spot  taking  pic- 
tures upon  order  as  they  do  at  the  seaside,  or  making 
large-sized  photographs,  selecting  their  own  subjects. 
These  latter  they  sell  directly  or  through  the  medium 
of  the  souvenir-shops.  But  I found  that  just  the 
things  which  a trained  amateur  and  nature-lover  wants 
cannot  be  procured,  and  one  has  to  use  his  own  skill. 
The  Norwegians  are  as  much  used  to  their  skis  as  we 


are  to  walking-sticks  and  umbrellas;  thus,  as  we  would 
not  snap  a man  for  the  sake  of  his  stick,  those  people 
are  not  taken  for  the  purpose  of  showing  such  a com- 
monplace thing  as  a ski.  We  tourists,  however,  of  a 
more  or  less  sporting  mind,  are  interested  in  the  various 
ways  how  to  practise  these  useful  devices,  how  to  make 
jumps  and  to  take  curves,  and  we  must,  therefore,  em- 
ploy our  own  camera.  It  is,  of  course,  very  useful  to 
learn  snow-shoeing  ourselves,  as  we  can  proceed  much 
faster  on  any  kind  of  snow ; whereas  in  deep,  soft  snow 
we  are,  indeed,  compelled  to  use  the  skis.  During  the 
first  experiments  one  falls  down  every  few  minutes,  and 
as  such  is  not  beneficial  to  the  camera,  we  rather  leave 
it  at  home  or  give  it  to  some  friend  who  is  walking  in 
his  ordinary  boots.  The  latter,  whether  to  be  used 
for  skiing  or  for  walking,  should  be  extremely  strong 
and  waterproof,  the  same  kind  as  are  used  for  hunting 
and  similar  to  those  employed  for  climbing.  The  nu- 
merous big  nails  on  the  soles  and  the  strongly  protected 
heels  are  here  just  as  necessary  as  for  climbing  in  sum- 
mer, as  often  you  come  across  frozen  surfaces  which 
menace  your  equilibrium  ; besides,  they  are  very  useful 
for  coasting  down  a slope,  as  the  heels  are  used  for 
steering.  The  boots  should  be  kept  well  greased,  as 
should  be  also  the  metal  parts  of  our  camera.  The  latter 
and  the  plateholders  should  be  well  protected  from  the 
snow,  particularly  when  we  ride  on  the  skis  or  sleds ; 
for  even  an  expert  winter-sportsman  is  in  constant  dan- 
ger to  be  thrown  into  deep  snow,  owing  to  treacherous 
stones  or  wooden  piles,  sills  lying  under  the  soft  snow 
against  which  you  bump  with  remarkable  vehemence. 

A tripod  proves  quite  useful ; but  a wooden  one,  pref- 
erably of  ash,  is  rather  better  than  a metal  one,  as  the 
lower  portion  will  always  be  surrounded  by  wet  snow. 
But  having  taken  up  our  stand,  we  ought  to  look 
around  constantly,  for  there  is  a chance  to  be  run  over 
by  a sled  which  came  from  far  away  or  out,  of  a forest, 
a hidden  curve  and  so  on.  As  such  a vehicle  moves 
quite  soundless,  you  do  not  notice  it  until  the  occupants 
are  quite  near  and  shout  out.  It  is  different  on  the 
roads  where  horse-driven  sleighs  prevail,  as  you  hear 
the  bells  at  some  distance.  All  these  appliances  give 
you  endless  camera-motives,  and  as  they  move  mostly 
with  considerable  speed,  a good  lens,  highly-sensitive 
plates  and  a large  stop  are  essential.  In  Christiania, 
the  capital,  there  are  frequent  prize-competitions  of 
ski-jumping,  skeleton  and  sleigh-riding  and  of  driving 
single  horses  while  the  driver  is  on  skis.  This  is  done 
on  level  track  of  hard  snow  or  ice,  and  somewhat 
dangerous.  There  are  good  chances  to  take  really  strik- 
ing photographs  at  the  high  step  from  which  the  con- 
testants jump  or  near  the  end  of  the  course.  The  larger 
events  are  international,  and  spectators  and  competitors 
come  from  all  directions. 

Those  who  love  nature  should  not  miss  the  opportu- 
nity to  take  time-exposures  of  landscapes,  particularly 
of  the  snow-laden  trees.  On  certain  days  when  the  sun 
or  a warm  spell  melted  the  snow,  followed  by  a severe 
chill  or  an  icy  wind,  the  trees  and  underbrush  are  cov- 
ered with  ice-needles,  and  they  present  in  sunshine  a 
marvelous  picture.  Going  down  to  the  famous  Norwe- 
gian fjords,  another  panorama  presents  itself,  and  you 
behold  a wide  surface  of  water,  while  along  the  coast  ice 
has  formed.  In  the  distance  the  high  mountains,  more 
or  less  covered  with  snow,  frame  a picture  of  wonder- 
ful beauty.  This  is  the  land  of  the  midnight  sun,  which 
to  the  camerist  gives  a continuous  joy  in  summer  as  well 
as  in  winter. 

Life  does  not  always  keep  its  promise,  but  art  has 
never  deceived  us. — Theophile  Gautier. 
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WITH  THE  TRADE 


Business-Philosophy 

In  these  days  of  business-depression,  whatever  the 
cause,  let  us  not  show  the  white  feather ; but  let  us 
rather  emulate  the  example  of  the  undaunted  western 
farmer,  who  industriously  repairs  the  damage  wrought 
by  the  storm.  In  times  of  calm  or  inactivity  the  pro- 
gressive merchant  devises  new  schemes  to  improve  his 
business  and  to  correct  possible  errors  of  management  in 
his  various  departments. 

^Pronounced  partisanship  in  connection  with  the  Euro- 
pean war  should  he  avoided ; and  when  we  profit,  how- 
ever honestly  and  inevitably,  by  the  misfortune  of  other 
nations,  let  us  restrain  our  feelings  of  satisfaction  and 
proceed  with  calmness  and  tact. 

The  Annihilation  of  German  Trade 

Regarding  the  efforts  of  English  manufacturers  to 
destroy  German  trade,  Mr.  W.  Pitt  writes  in  the  Daily 
Citizen , an  English  newspaper,  that  one  reason  for  the 
diffusion  of  German  products  in  the  markets  of  the 
world  is  that  German  merchants  have  known  how  to 
suit  the  demands  in  the  various  parts  of  the  world  much 
better  than  the  English.  A few  weeks  of  war,  however, 
have  sufficed  to  destroy  all  that  they  had  gained.  Mr. 
Pitt  declares  very  significantly  in  concluding : “ Ger- 
many has  committed  the  greatest  of  crimes  — she  has 
sinned  against  property.  The  owners  have  already  de- 
clared this  to  be  the  unpardonable  sin.  The  legend, 

‘ Made  in  Germany,’  is  to  be  erased  from  the  ledgers  of 
the  world.  These  efforts  of  the  English  merchants  and 
manufacturers  are  being  supported  most  zealously  by 
the  English  government,  comments  Photographische  In- 
dustrie, which  learns  from  the  above-named  paper  that 
the  English  Department  of  Commerce,  soon  after  the 
war  broke  out,  addressed  the  governments  of  all  the 
English  colonies  and  dominions  concerning  the  prevail- 
ing financial  and  commercial  situation.  Particularly 
the  English  government  desired  information  as  to  the 
best  means  entirely  to  destroy  German  trade.  Answers 
have  already  been  received  from  several  colonies,  from 
which  it  appears  that  everywhere  the  effort  is  being 
made  to  follow  out  the  intention  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. Everywhere  English  firms  are  trying  to  capture 
the  German  export-business.  From  this  it  will  be  seen 
that,  whichever  way  the  war  goes,  German  trade  and 
industry  will  be  hard  hit  for  a long  time  after  the  war. 

The  Export  of  German  Photographic  Material 

We  have  already  pointed  out,  says  Photographische 
Industrie , the  extraordinary  injury  suffered  by  our 
photographic  industry  on  account  of  the  war,  not  only 
because  the  important  export-trade  to  countries  now 
carrying  on  war  against  Germany  is  lost  to  us  for  the 
present,  and  for  some  time  to  come,  but  particularly  be- 
cause it  was  made  impossible  for  our  industry  to  export 
even  to  neutral  countries.  This  was  owing  to  the  proc- 
lamation forbidding  exportation.  Such  prohibitions  is- 
sued in  time  of  war  are  not  to  he  generally  condemned, 
if  the  state  wishes  to  protect  itself  against  shortage  or 
to  hinder  the  enemy  from  obtaining  important  material. 
But  this  does  not  apply  to  photographic  apparatus ; for 
it  cannot  be  considered  that  the  enormously  large  stock 


of  cameras  made  for  exportation  would  be  required  for 
present  home  consumption ; and,  besides,  the  countries 
now  at  war  against  Germany  do  not  need  German  ap- 
paratus for  carrying  on  the  war,  because  they  had  long 
ago  provided  themselves,  and,  in  case  of  need,  they 
could  obtain  them  easily  from  other  countries. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  it  was  only 
after  years  of  effort  that  our  camera-industry  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  needed  foreign  markets,  which  could  be 
done,  for  the  most  part,  only  by  driving  out  the  previ- 
ous purveyors,  who  were  chiefly  English  and  French 
makers,  by  our  more  skilful  industries.  By  forbidding 
exportation,  this  important  trade  with  neutral  countries 
is  destroyed  for  an  indefinite  period.  That  our  com- 
petitors are  profiting  by  the  troubles  of  the  German 
photo-industry,  we  have  had  evidence  from  day  to  day. 
From  Italy,  from  the  Scandinavian  countries,  from 
North  and  South  America,  orders  have  been  held  up 
which  could  not  be  delivered  on  account  of  the  export- 
prohibition.  The  foreigners  have  the  advantage.  The 
customers  of  our  camera-makers  in  neutral  countries 
could  not  get  the  goods  ordered  and,  therefore,  accepted 
offers  from  other  countries  whose  exports  were  unham- 
pered. The  United  States,  particularly,  has  taken  ad- 
vantage of  this  favorable  opportunity  to  extend  its  trade 
in  South  America  and  Asia. 

And  now,  at  last,  the  efforts  of  the  manufacturers’ 
associations  have  succeeded  in  getting  the  Imperial 
government  to  abrogate  the  export-prohibition ; for 
while  the  export  of  photographic  apparatus  to  Austria- 
Hungary  was  freely  permitted,  a notice  from  the  Deputy 
Imperial  Chancellor,  dated  September  12,  removes  the 
export-prohibition  on  all  apparatus  of  a focal  length 
not  exceeding  180  mm.  (7  inches). 

Shortage  of  Photographic  Material 

A shortage  of  photographic  articles  on  account  of 
the  war  is  already  making  itself  felt  in  various  coun- 
tries, according  to  Photographische  Industrie.  Professor 
Duhrssen,  who  has  returned  recently  from  a trip  in 
South  America,  says  that  in  Brazil,  in  consequence  of 
the  disturbance  of  intercourse  with  Europe,  photographic 
material  cannot  be  obtained.  Brazil  was  one  of  the  best 
customers  for  German  photographic  goods.  In  his  opin- 
ion, it  is  high  time  that  the  restrictions  on  exports  to 
neutral  countries  were  removed. 

German  Mail-Service 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  all  intercourse  be- 
tween German  post  and  telegraph  offices  and  the  coun- 
tries of  her  enemies  has  been  suspended.  A number  of 
firms  in  Copenhagen  have  been  assisting  their  German 
friends  in  communicating  with  the  outside,  in  a way  to 
gain  their  gratitude.  All  mails  for  Russia  and  Finland 
now  go  through  Sweden,  partly  by  way  of  Stockholm 
and  partly  via  Gefle,  to  the  Finnish  harbor  of  Raumo, 
by  permission  of  the  Russian  government.  There  is  a 
daily  mail  to  England  by  the  steamers  of  the  Forende 
Dampskibsselskab,  of  Esbjerg,  mostly  via  Leith,  as  this 
northern  route  is  free  of  mines.  On  the  other  hand, 
their  recently  restarted  line  to  Pareston  and  Grimsby 
has  been  again  suspended,  after  losing  two  valuable 
steamers  with  their  cargoes  by  mines. 
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Snap-shot  with  the  Dagor 

In  Home-Photography 

COEPZ 

LENS 

MEANS  A FAIR  CHANCE 

"Q  NAP-SHOOTING  "one’s  family  and  friends 

is  the  chief  diversion  of  many  amateurs.  None  is  too 
unskilled  to  attempt  it  — regardless  of  the  capabilities  of  his 
outfit  — and  none  too  far  advanced  to  take  delight  in  it.  But 
in  this,  as  in  every  branch  of  photography,  those  who  under- 
stand the  difficulties  involved  are  the  ones  who  get  results 
worth  while.  Slow  lenses  still  have  some  possibilities  in  land- 
scape-photography, but  you  will  find  the  successful  specialist 
in  home-photography  using  the  best  lens  he  can  afford. 

/'"’’OERZ  LENSES  have  an  especially  high 

V-7  repute  in  this  line  of  work.  The  DAGOR  1/6.8,  which 
can  be  fitted  to  any  hand-camera,  is  fast  enough  for  instantane- 
ous exposures  indoors  and  in  the  shade.  It  affords  brilliant, 
snappy  negatives,  even  when  facing  a bright  background.  The 
CELOR  F/4.5-F/5.5  is  widely  used  with  r^flecting-cameras 
and  view-cameras,  and  can  be  fitted  to  some  hand-cameras 
(e.g..  The  Goerz  ANGO  and  3^x4^  TENAX).  The  new 
DOGMAR  F/4.5,  " Three  Lenses  in  One.”  is  an  ideal  lens  for 
such  work,  permitting  snap-shots  in  ordinary  living-rooms 
(against  the  light  if  desired)  and  in  the  dullest  weather  outdoors. 
Order  from  your  regular  dealer.  For  68-page 
catalog  or  special  information,  write  to 

C.  P.  Goerz  American  Optical 
Company 

Office  and  Factory : 3234  East  34th  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

Dealers’  Distributing- Agents  west  of  Ohio 
BLRKE  & JAMES,  Inc.  CHICAGO 


KINOGRAPH 

MOTION  PICTURE  CAMERA 


Ask  us  something  about  the 
Kinograph. 

Ask  us  how  it  is  possible  to 
produce  your  own  movies. 

Ask  us  how  it  can  be  done  at  a 
moderate  price. 

Ask  us  why  the  Kinograph  is  the 
camera  to  do  it  with. 

Don’t  ask  us  how  it  can  be  sold 
for  $50.00 — that's  our  secret. 

The  Kinograph  pamphlet  will  be  sent  upon 
request,  and  is  sure  to  interest  you. 
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- PHOTO  - SALES-  C ORPOR  ATION  * 

Mi  235  Fifth  Avenue  -NewYorkj 

ms: 

When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


5s  ENSIGN 


DA  YLIGHT-LOA DING 

Cinema  Camera 

A SIMPLIFIED  METHOD  FOR  THE 
A mateur  to  Make.  Motion-Pictures 

We  Do  the  Finishing  — No  Darkroom-Difficulties 

Motion-pictures  of  your  trip,  of  family  gatherings, 
are  more  interesting  than  inanimate  pictures  and 
you  can  make  them. 

Well  constructed  of  excellent  materials. 

Equipped  with  an  F/3.5  Carl  Zeiss  Lens. 

Work  equal  to  the  most  expensive  equipments. 

Send  for  Booklet 

Price,  Camera  with  Lens  . . $80.00 

G.  GENNERT 

24.26  East  13th  Street  . NEW  YORK 
320  S.  Wabash  Avenue  . . CHICAGO 

682  Mission  Street  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Color- 

Photography 

with 

Autochrom 

Plates 

RENDER  ABSOLUTELY  TRUE 
RECORDS  IN 

NATURAL  COLORS 

THEIR  MANIPULATION  IS 

SIMPLICITY  ITSELF 


WE  NOW  HAVE  A 

Complete  Stock 

IN  ALL  SIZES 


Lumiere  Jougla 
Company 

75  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 


Photo-Era  the  Blue-Book  of  Photographic  Advertising 


Practical  Charities 

The  United  Manufacturers  of  Photographic  Papers, 
of  Dresden,  Germany,  pays  to  the  families  of  its  married 
officers  and  workmen  who  have  gone  to  the  war  two- 
thirds  of  their  regular  wages,  and  has  also  presented 
to  the  Photographers’  Society  of  Germany  1,000  marks 
for  the  support  of  the  families  of  German  photographers 
who  have  been  called  to  the  colors. 

The  firm  of  Voigthinder  <fc  Sohn,  of  Brunswick,  Ger- 
many, pays  to  the  wives  of  their  men  in  the  field  5 
marks,  and  for  a child  o marks,  per  week. 

Canadian  Imports  from  Germany 
Treasonable 

The  English  government  has  given  notice  that  the 
importation  into  the  Dominion  of  Canada  of  any  kind  of 
goods  that  were  manufactured  in  Germany  will  be  con- 
sidered as  a “ treasonable  action.”  Payment  for  goods 
through  Canadians  to  manufacturers  in  Germany,  or  by 
any  other  indirect  method,  will  also  be  treated  as  “ trea- 
son.” It  appears  to  be  particularly  necessary,  on  ac- 
count of  the  second  part  of  the  notice,  to  take  care  that 
in  no  circumstances  German  goods  shall  reach  Canada 
before  the  war  is  ended. 

Danger  to  Patents  on  Account  of  the  War 

Both  applications  for  and  the  maintenance  of  patents, 
as  is  well  known,  are  limited  to  a certain  time,  and  neg- 
lect of  them  will  result  in  the  loss  of  the  patent.  So, 
for  instance,  the  applicant  for  a patent  must,  according 
to  Section  21  of  the  German  Patent-Law, make  his  decla- 
ration at  the  proper  time  if  his  application  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  withdrawn.  The  fixing  of  the  time  of 
declaration  is  done  by  the  patent-office,  which  is  also 
empowered  to  extend  the  time.  This  was  done  by  the 
patent-office  on  August  5,  when  it  extended  for  three 
months  the  time  of  all  terms  then  running.  It  can, 
however,  further  extend  the  time. 

For  the  payment  of  the  yearly  assessments,  the  re- 
quirements of  Section  8 of  the  Patent-Law  remain  in 
force.  These  are  that  the  assessment  must  be  paid  at 
the  beginning  of  each  patent-year.  Only  on  proof  of 
necessity  on  the  part  of  the  patentee  can  a postpone- 
ment of  the  assessment  be  allowed  during  the  first  or 
even  during  the  second  year,  otherwise  the  patent 
lapses.  In  war-time  that  is  likely  to  cause  the  patentee 
serious  loss ; for  if  he  is  unable  to  raise  money  to  pay 
the  tax,  he  loses  his  patent. 

In  other  countries  a postponement  of  the  patent-tax 
can  generally  be  obtained  (in  England  and  France  three 
months  is  allowed,  in  Belgium  six  months).  But  the 
payment  of  patent-taxes  in  countries  with  which  Ger- 
many is  at  war  is  treasonable,  according  to  Section  89 
of  the  Imperial  Criminal  Law,  and  is  punishable  with 
imprisonment  up  to  ten  years,  because  it  is  considered 
as  aiding  the  enemy.  — Photoyraphische  Industrie. 

Velox  Water-Color  Stamps 

A Christmas-combination  that  should  be  universally 
popular  is  the  Velox  Transparent  Water-Color  Stamps 
and  the  Yuletide  Calendar.  Any  of  your  prints  will 
show  up  nicely  on  this  handsome  calendar-mount,  and  if 
they  are  colored,  a more  attractive  holiday-remembrance 
could  hardly  be  imagined.  The  Yuletide  Calendar  is 
supplied  for  both  black  and  white  and  sepia-toned 
prints,  and  for  horizontal  and  vertical  prints  in  all  of  the 
standard  amateur  sizes.  Your  kodak-dealer  carries  a 
complete  line. 


No  A.  & H.  Catalog 

The  business  of  importing  high-grade  photographic 
apparatus  and  supplies  for  the  enthusiast  who  has  time 
and  money  to  spend  is  so  young  that  no  regular  catalog 
will  be  issued  this  spring.  No  sooner  is  the  material 
ready  for  a catalog  than  something  new  and  interesting 
arrives  from  numerous  foreign  connections  which  de- 
serves space  in  the  book.  It  has  therefore  been  decided 
to  ask  the  American  photographic  publications  to  act  in 
the  catalog  capacity. 

The  regular  A.  & H.  importations  from  English  and 
Continental  makers,  as  well  as  the  very  latest  products 
and  inventions  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  foreign 
manufacturers,  will  therefore  be  advertised  regularly  in 
Photo-Era.  Manufacturers’  catalogs  and  special  loose- 
leaf  pages,  folders,  booklets,  etc.,  are  available  for  dis- 
tribution covering  the  entire  line,  and  they  will  be  sent 
gladly  upon  application  to  Allison  & Hadaway,  235 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

The  Fortune  of  War 

Mr.  H.  M.  Bennett,  of  the  International  Photo-Sales 
Corporation,  writes  that  General  Direktor  Mengel  of  lea 
visited  the  New  York  salesrooms  during  the  month  of 
July.  Mr.  Mengel  sailed  on  the  Zealand  for  Antwerp 
on  August  1,  but  instead  of  putting  into  Antwerp,  the 
Zealand  put  into  Liverpool,  where  Mr.  Mengel  was 
seized  and  has  since  been  a prisoner  of  war  in  London, 
where  he  is  permitted  to  move  about  only  within  a 
radius  of  five  miles.  Such  is  the  fortune  of  war.  Mean- 
while the  factory  is  in  competent  hands  and  the  New 
York  salesroom  well  supplied  with  lea  cameras. 

The  Kodak  Metal  Tripod 

You  probably  take  more  time-exposures  in  winter 
than  at  any  other  season  of  the  year,  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  you  should  provide  yourself  with  a tripod  at 
once.  Too  many  pictures  are  spoiled  by  movement  of 
the  camera  during  exposure,  and  yet  so  many  amateurs 
still  insist  on  “taking  a chance”  and  trusting  to  the 
steadiness  of  their  hands,  whether  the  exposure  be  more 
than  one  twenty-fifth  of  a second  or  not.  It  is  a fact 
that  the  average  person  cannot  hold  the  camera  abso- 
lutely rigid  longer  than  one  twenty-fifth  of  a second. 

The  Kodak  Metal  Tripod  is  about  the  last  word  in 
tripods.  It  is  so  compact  that  it  may  be  carried  easily ; 
it  gives  a rigid  support  to  the  camera,  and,  in  two  sizes, 
it  has  the  added  feature  of  a revolving  head  so  that  the 
camera  may  be  swung  from  side  to  side  as  desired  in 
composing  the  picture  without  altering  the  position  of 
the  tripod. 

Motion-Pictures  with  Tessar  Lenses 

A new  circular  on  the  Tessar  lens  for  motion-picture 
work  has  recently  been  issued  by  the  Bausch  & Lomb 
Optical  Co.,  622  St.  Paul  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
It  describes  the  regular  barrel-mountings  with  iris 
diaphragm-adjustment;  the  spiral  focusing-mount  with 
distance  and  diaphragm-adjustments  and  scales,  and  a 
newer  form  in  which  the  lenses  are  mounted  in  a tube 
with  diaphragm-adjustments,  so  that  two  or  more 
lenses  of  different  focal  length  may  be  readily  inter- 
changed in  the  same  jacket. 

The  motion-picture  photographer  sometimes  wishes 
to  make  larger  size  images,  and  the  information  cover- 
ing this  point  is  also  given.  A copy  of  this  circular  will 
be  mailed  to  any  one  upon  request. 
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Italy  Wants  American  Goods 

Milano, Italy, 

23  Viale  Bianca  Maria, 

October  28,  1914. 

Photo-Era,  Boston,  Mass., 

Dear  Sir : I am  one  of  the  largest  consumers  of  photo- 
graphic materials  in  this  city,  and  I wish  to  communi- 
cate with  a few  of  the  most  important  firms  with  the 
object  of  buying  the  materials  that  we  cannot  obtain 
from  Germany,  England  and  France  on  account  of  the 
war. 

This  is  a good  opportunity  for  high-class  American 
manufacturers  of  these  articles ; be  so  kind  as  to  men- 
tion in  your  valuable  periodical  that  American  firms 
which  produce  photographic  materials  would  find  a very 
profitable  market  in  Italy. 

I thank  you  in  advance  for  the  favor,  and  please  in- 
form me,  at  the  same  time,  upon  the  annual  subscription- 
price  of  your  periodical,  suggested  to  me  by  the  Consulate 
of  U.  S.  in  Milan. 

You  may  send  the  September  and  October  numbers. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  Aldo  P.  Zucchi. 

Gifts  for  the  Holidays 

Anticipating  a brisk  holiday-trade,  despite  sensa- 
tional war-news,  G.  Gennert  has  taken  time  by  the 
forelock  and  contrived  to  accumulate  a large  stock  of 
desirable  camera-equipments.  Among  these  are  En- 
sign-Popular Reflex  Cameras,  Ensign  Daylight-Loading 
Motion-Picture  Cameras  and  Ensignette  Junior  Pocket- 
Cameras,  which  belong  to  that  class  of  photographic 
products  that  win  by  high-class  merit  only.  Now  is  the 
time  to  get  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  Ensign  Cata- 
log, sent  in  response  to  a postcard  addressed  to  G.  Gen- 
nert, 24  and  26  East  13th  Street,  New  York  City. 

A Popular  English  Prize-Contest 

The  weekly  photographic  prize-competitions  con- 
ducted by  Johnson  & Sons,  Ltd.,  manufacturers  of  Sca- 
loid  chemicals,  of  London,  England,  and  described  fully 
in  November  Photo-Era,  now  include  prints  from 
Photo-Era  readers.  In  a letter  to  us,  received  early 
in  November,  Messrs.  Johnson  & Sons  state  that  they 
shall  welcome  any  prints  coming  from  our  American 
readers,  and  shall  consider  them  on  the  same  footing  as 
English  entries.  The  conditions  to  which  all  entries  are 
subject  fit  in  nicely  for  American  contestants  whose 
pictures,  if  too  late  for  one  week,  can  be  carried  over  to 
the  next.  As  stated  in  their  announcement,  the  prizes 
are  one  guinea  and  one-half  guinea  ($5.00  and  $2.50) 
for  the  first  and  second  prizes.  An  interesting  picture 
of  good  technical  merit  stands  a fair  chance  to  get  one 
of  the  prizes.  A leaflet  stating  the  rules  in  full  may 
be  had  from  the  American  agents.  Do  not  forget  that 
these  competitions  close  the  last  week  in  December. 

The  Kodak  Portrait-Attachment 

With  the  advent  of  winter  most  amateurs  will  de- 
vote more  time  than  before  to  home-photography.  Its 
charm  is  unending,  and  good  results  are  so  easy  with 
the  Kodak  Portrait-Attachment  that  the  novice  should 
meet  with  success  from  the  start.  And  it  costs  only 
50  cents  to  buy  this  dependable  little  attachment. 
Pictures  at  close  range,  impossible  with  the  ordinary 
lens-equipment,  come  within  the  scope  of  every  Kodak 
or  Brownie  when  the  Kodak  Portrait-Attachment  is 
slipped  on  over  the  regular  lens. 


BOOK-REVIEWS 

Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine , or  any  others 
our  readers  may  desire , will  be  furnished  by  us  at 
i the  lowest  market-prices. 


Historic  Homes  of  New  England.  By  Mary  H. 
Northend.  With  many  illustrations  by  the  author. 
Large  octavo.  Cloth,  $5.00  net.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  & Co. 

It  is  to  New  England  that  we  look  for  the  more  do- 
mestic aspect  of  the  so-called  Colonial  style — America’s 
heritage  in  architecture  which,  happily,  comes  daily 
into  greater  popular  esteem.  Architects,  decorators 
and  prospective  home-builders  are  studying  the  best 
old  homes  for  ideas  to  adapt  in  the  new.  With  rela- 
tively few  notable  exceptions  the  best  old  houses  still 
stand  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  in  many  in- 
stances containing  the  original  furniture  and  wall-paper. 
Such  homes  are  of  inestimable  value  as  models  of  a 
notable  period  in  architecture  and  decoration  — a period 
of  simplicity,  sincerity,  grace  and  dignity.  Not  until  we 
tried  to  excel  the  designs  of  that  period  did  we  really 
appreciate  their  worth,  and  so  closely  associated  are  they 
with  the  early  growth  and  development  of  the  Ameri- 
can nation  that  they  have  come  to  express  in  our  minds 
the  national  spirit  and  to  be  clothed  in  sentiment  no 
less  appealing  than  their  intrinsic  merit. 

In  New  England  every  old  house  has  its  history,  for 
in  nearly  every  instance  it  was  more  or  less  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  two  wars  with  England.  In  the  study 
of  these  early  American  homes  much  of  the  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  depends  upon  a knowledge  of  their 
history  and  the  romantic  episodes  that  occurred  within 
them.  Of  these  Miss  Northend  writes  entertainingly 
and  with  sure  knowledge.  Her  accurate  and  informa- 
tive descriptions  of  the  architecture  and  furnishings  are 
supplemented  by  superb  photographs,  ninety-five  in 
number,  which  picture  the  life  of  a bygone  century 
more  forcefully  than  words  and  present  concrete  solu- 
tions of  the  problems  of  Colonial  home-making.  At  once 
beautiful,  entertaining  and  instructive,  this  companion- 
volume  of  “Colonial  Homes  and  their  Furnishings” 
should  find  a place  on  the  book-shelves  of  every  true 
American. 

The  Wellcome  Photographic  Exposure-Record 
and  Diary  for  the  Year  1915.  Price,  $.50.  New 
York  : Burroughs  Wellcome  & Co.,  35,  37  and  39 
West  33d  Street. 

This  well-known  and  popular  reference-book  has  now 
come  to  he  an  almost  indispensable  aid  to  every  photo- 
graphic worker,  whether  an  amateur  or  professional. 
The  1915  issue  is  filled,  as  usual,  with  invaluable,  up- 
to-date  information,  including  tables  and  formula;,  for 
every  kind  of  work ; also  reliable  instruction  regarding 
exposures  with  all  plates,  films  and  papers  on  the 
market.  On  the  inside  back-cover  is  attached  a mov- 
able dial  to  enable  the  worker  quickly  to  obtain  the 
length  of  exposure  desired.  Copies  can  be  obtained 
from  the  publishers  or  any  dealer  in  photo-supplies. 

An  Ansco  Branch  in  Chicago 

In  the  interests  of  better  service  for  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing trade  in  the  Middle  West  the  Ansco  Company  has 
opened  a supply-house  at  325  West  Jackson  Boulevard, 
Chicago,  111.  Mr.  C.  H.  Anthony,  who  has  many  warm 
friends  in  that  section  of  the  country,  will  be  in  charge. 
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Xmas  Special 

1 Watch  Pocket  Carbine  with 
Compound  Shutter 

1 Presentation  Case 

2 Rolls  of  Film 

AT  THE  PRICE  OF  CAMERA  ALONE 

Makes  pictures  2V4  x 2\ \ inches 


LENS  EQUIPMENT  AND  PRICES: 

A Mis  Lens,  F7.7  - $22.50  I Zeiss  Tessar,  F6.3  - $46.00 
Zeiss  Triotor,  F6.3  - 36.00  [ Zeiss  Tessar,  F4.7  - 49.00 

ALLISON  & HADA  WA Y 

Photographic  Manufacturers  and  Importers 
235  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


The  “SMITH”  Soft- 
Focus  Lens 

Semi-Achromat 

This,  the  father  of  Semi-Corrected 
lenses,  was  offered  for  use  years  before 
any  other.  We  evolved  the  idea  of 
accomplishing  diffusion  by  controlling 
chromatic  aberration,  rather  than  by 
correcting  it. 

This  lens  will  develop  an  instinct  for 
the  pictorial  side  of  photography  as  no 
corrected  lens  can,  as  proven  by  hun- 
dreds of  satisfied  users. 

IF  YOUR  AIM  IS  PICTURES  AND  NOT 
RECORDS,  WE  CAN  HELP  YOU 

A postcard  will  bring  you  further  information 

PINKHAM  & SMITH  COMPANY 

Two  ( 288-290  Boylston  Street  > Boston 
stores  l 13%  Bromfield  Street  i Mass. 


ENSIGNETTE  JR. 


No.  21/4  B 


PICTURE-SIZE  214  x 314 

All  the  simplicity  of  a 
box  Model  Ensign  in  a 
small , folding  coat-pocket 
camera 


Just  the  Camera  to  Give  to  the  Beginner  or  Advanced  Worker  for  the  Holidays 


A CHRISTMAS  PRESENT  that  will  be  APPRECIATED 

Fitted  with  a selected  Achromatic  Lens  and  Everset  Shutter. 

One  motion  draws  out  the  camera-front  ready  for  work. 

The  Ensignette  Jr.  No.  2t4  B will  make  pictures  equal  to  outfits  of 
twice  the  price. 

Covered  in  seal-grained,  waterproofed  material,  with  metal  parts 
finished  in  black  and  nickel-plate,  genuine  leather  bellows. 

Price  $5.50 


G.  GENNERT 


SEND  FOR  ENSIGN  CATALOG 
24-26  E.  13th  St.,  New  York  320  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


682  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Thirty  Cents  per  Agate  Line.  Minimum  Four  Lines.  MONEY  MUST  ACCOMPANY 
ALL  ORDERS.  Forms  Close  the  Fifth  of  Each  Month  Preceding  the  Date  of  Issue 

PHOTO-ERA,  383  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON 


BOOKS 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


Portfolio  of  63  HALFTONES  OF  AURORA  LIFE- 
STUDIES  ($7.50),  both  draped  and  in  the  nude,  and  print-set 
No.  300,  consisting  of  twelve  G x 10  original  nude  photographs 
(statuary-poses),  $3.75  — total  value  $11-25  for  $7.50  net  sent, 
express  paid  on  receipt  of  price,  by  Photo-Era  Magazine,  383 
Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


BIND  PHOTO-ERA  YOURSELF  with  a Big  Ben  Binder,  the 
simplest  binder  made.  If  you  bind  your  magazines  every  month 
upon  receiving  them,  they  will  not  be  lost  or  mutilated.  You 
can  always  find  what  you  want  quickly.  Price  $1.00  net, 
postpaid. 


FOR  SALE 


ONE  17  x 20  SENECA  CAMERA=C1TY  VIEW=OUTFIT, 

extra  lens-board  and  No.  4 sliding  tripod,  $35,  cost  $95.25; 
one  7-A  Dagor  lens,  $100  — fine  for  banquet-work,  cost  $182; 
one  11  x 14  Burke  & James  Enlarging-,  Reducing-  and  Copying- 
Camera,  $40,  cost  $65;  Lever  camera-stand  for  above,  $10,  cost 
$20;  one  America  Cinematograph  Motion-Picture  Camera,  200 
feet  capacity,  $100,  cost  $200;  one  Bausch  & Lomb  Series  F/4 
Portrait-Lens,  with  silent  shutter,  $40,  cost  $72.  Every  article 
good  as  new.  Address  F.  E.  Slocum,  406  Main  Street,  Peoria,  111. 


PHOTO=ERA  ARTlST=MOUNTS  in  various  colors  and  tex- 
tures, 24  sheets  in  a portfolio  10  x 12^  inches  sent  for  35  cents 
postpaid.  Detailed  description  in  Photo-Era  for  September. 


DADDY  LIVELY’S  SOUTHERN  SCHOOL  OF  PHOTO= 
GRAPHY  opens  March  1.  Special  post-graduate  course  dur- 
ing August.  Write  for  new  catalog.  Southern  School  of 
Photography,  McMinnville,  Tenn. 


WANTED 


PHOTOGRAPHS  — 50  cents  each  paid  for  original  photos  of 
young  ladies’  heads  suitable  for  commercial  illustrations.  Re- 
jected ones  returned  if  postage  is  enclosed.  C.  M.  Shedd, 
193  Farmington  Avenue,  Hartford,  Conn. 


COPIES  OF  PHOTO=ERA  in  good  condition,  both  text  and 
advertising,  to  complete  volumes  for  binding.  May,  June,  July, 
Sept.,  1905;  March,  April,  1906;  Jan.,  March,  June,  1907;  June, 
1909;  Jan.,  Feb.,  July  and  Sept.,  1910;  Dec.,  1911;  Jan.,  Oct., 
1912.  In  exchange  for  any  one  of  these  the  publisher  will  send 
Photo-Era  for  three  months  free. 


You  can  do  wonders  with  a hand-fla6hbag.  Complete  with  lamp,  $5. 
Improved  models  blow-lamps  at  reduced  prices  just  out. 
SOMETHING  NEW.  Dry-battery  cartridges  lor  bags.  From  small 
pocket-battery  fire  simultaneously  8 bags,  each  25  leet  apart. 
Everything  for  flashlight-work.  New  price-list  on  request. 
l*rosch  Manufacturing  Co.,  204  East  19tb  Street,  New  York 


High-Grade  Cameras  at  Reasonable  Prices 

We  manufacture  VIEW.  FOLDING  and  BOX  CAMERAS 
AND  PHOTO- ACCESSORIES,  with  the  purpose  that  they 
shall  be  the  best  in  their  respective  classes.  Ask  for  Catalog. 

CONLEY  CAMERA  COMPANY 

507  Main  St.,  Rochester,  Minnesota 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  RESEARCH 

We  are  prepared  to  do  any  kind  of  photographic  research- 
work,  either  chemical,  optical  or  mechanical.  Shutters, 
plates,  and  apparatus  tested  ; formulae,  etc. 

Fees  reasonable 

The  Lovelace  Research  Laboratory,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 


A ( Drawing-Inks 

ini  IlSdinG9  \ Etcrnal  Writing-Ink 

XX 1 21  1 H 3 Engrossing-Ink 

° ° / Taurine  Mucilage 

Are  the  Finest  and  Best  Inks  . Photo-Mounter  Paste 

and  Adhesives  Drawing-Board  Paate 

/ Liquid  Paste 

I Office  Paste 

\ Vegetable  Glue,  Etc. 

Emancipate  yourself  from  the  use  of  corrosive  and 
ill-smelling  inks  and  adhesives,  and  adopt  the 
Higgins’  Inks  and  Adhesives.  They  will  be 
a revelation  to  you,  they  are  so  sweet,  clean  and 
well  put  up,  and  withal  so  efficient. 

At  Dealers’  Generally 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  & CO. 

Manufacturers 

271  Ninth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Branches:  Chicago.  London 


Get.  results  like  this  with  R.R.  lens 


' ■ 

9 

POCKET 

SPEED  SHUTTER 

. 1 

m 

This  focal  plane  shutter  interchanges  with  the  roll  film  in  Kodaks  equipped  with 
plate  back. 

It  is  easier  to  put  in  and  take  out  than  the  roll  film. 

Sharp  pictures  of  objects  moving  with  the  utmost  rapidity  can  be  taken  with  the  ordin- 
ary F.  8 R.  R.  Lens  furnished  with  camera. 

For  No.  3 Folding  - No.  3 Special  - No.  3 Six-Three  Kodaks. 


Price  $4.00  in  pocket  case. 


Ask  your  dealer. 


Send  for  booklet • 


(3A  in  preparation) 


POCKET  SPEED  SHUTTER  CO.. 

97-101  Reade  St..  New  York. 


Photo-Era  the  Blue-Book  of  Photographic  Advertising 


THE  PHOTO-ERA  “BLUE-LIST” 

Reliable  Dealers  in  Your  City 


“YOU  WILL  NEVER  KNOW” 

What  fine  work  you  are  capable  of  making  until  you  have 
a good,  fast  anastigmat  lens.  We  have  some  excep- 
tional bargains  in  high-grade  lenses,  second-hand  but  in 
perfect  condition  and  guaranteed.  Send  for  Lens  Bargain- 
List.  Largest  photographic  stock  in  the  East. 
ROBEY-FRENCH  CO.,  38  Bromfield  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Eastman  Kodak  Co. 


STEADMAN’S  NEW  BOOK 

UNIT  PHOTOGRAPHY  and  UNIT  ACTINOMETER 

A faster  plate,  a brighter  subject  and  a larger  stop  all  tend 
to  shorten  exposure.  EVERY  PHOTOGRAPHER  KNOWS 
THIS.  Fix  these  elements  with  simple  numbers  and  see  the 
“exposure  difficulties”  and  the  “arbitrary  exposure-methods” 
hike  for  the  woods.  A post-card  request  will  bring  a descrip- 
tive circular  that  will  delight  you  to  read. 

F.  M.  STEADMAN.  BOX  E.  CONCORD.  N.  H. 


SECOND-HAND  LENSES 

ALL  MAKES  AND  SIZES 

Work  just  a3  well  as  new  ones.  Send  for  our  bargain-list 

HYATT’S  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

417  North  Broadway  St.  Louis,  Missouri 


WRIGHT,  supplies  RACINE,  W1S. 

Will  save  money  on  your  new  camera  and 
take  your  old  one  in  exchange 

Here  are  a few  bargains  — all  nice  condition 

AutoGraflex,  3i  x 4i,  Cooke  F/5. 6 lens,  case,  adapter  $75 
Century  Grand  Sr.  Spec.  3/7,  case,  6 holders,  also 
extra  Auto  Graflex  Rev.  back  focal  plane  shutter. 


no  lens 35 

5x7  Velostigmat,  Series  2,  F/4.5,  bbl.  mt 32 

3x7  Tumer-Reich,  Series  2,  Optimo  shutter 38 

3i  x Velostigmat,  Multispeed  O shutter 35 

5x8  Zeiss  Protar,  Series  4,  wide  angle,  bbl.  mt. • • ••  16 


Korona  & Seneca  catalogs  5 cents,  bargain-list  free 


FORMERLY  $50.00,  NOW  $30.00 
TURN  NICHT  INTO  DAY 

With  this  Lamp.  PHOTOGRAPHERS: 
You  should  get  one  of  these  Lamps. 
Send  for  our  proposition  before  buying 
elsewhere.  Fully  described  in  Catalog 
No.  114.  Send  stamp  to-day. 
WILLOUGHBY,  810  Broadway,  New  York 


CLARENCE  H.  WHITE 
SCHOOL  or 

MODERN  PHOTOGRAPHY 

For  information  address 

Clarence  H.  White,  230  East  11th  Street,  N.  Y.  City 


GRAFLEXand  KODAK  HEADQUARTERS 

Always  a few  used  or  shelf-worn  cameras  on  hand  at  very 
attractive  prices.  Bargain-List  No.  32  now  ready.  Send 
in  your  name. 

OBRIG  CAMERA  CO. 

A.  C.Wilmerding  147  Fulton  St.,  N.Y.  W.  E.Wilmerding 


DON’T  BOTHER  WITH  SCALES 


BUY  SCALOIDS 

These  convenient  developer  tablets  are  accurately 
weighed  for  you  by  JOHNSON  & SONS,  England. 
Just  drop  a pair  into  the  required  amount  of  water, 
crush  them  with  a rod,  stir,  and  you  have  a fresh,  active 
solution. 

Sample  box  of  Amidol  or  M.-Q.  to  make  40  to  80  ounces  of 
solution  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  35c.,  stamps. 
Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States 

Ralph  Harris  & Co.,  26-30  Bromfield  St.,  Boston 
New  York  Salesroom,  108  Fulton  Street 


QPFlMfTP  PORTLAND 

OE  JLllC/ILIX.  SOFT-FOCUS  lens 

USED  BY  MOST  WELL-KNOWN  ARTISTIC  WORKERS 

BECAUSE 

It  possesses  such  an  extensive  range  of  control. 

Its  definition  is  clear  and  distinct,  but  soft,  not  “fuzzy.” 

It  holds  the  form  of  subject  when  diffused. 

It  is  free  from  halo  or  "run-around,”  not  “mushy.” 

ADAPTED  TO  MOST  CAMERAS  — FITTED  TO  MOST  SHUTTERS 

Illustrated  booklet  No.  / OE  free  on  reouest 


SPENCER  LENS  COMPANY,  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


Learn  a Paying  Profession 

that  assures  you  a good  income  and  position  for  life.  For 
twenty  years  we  have  successfully  taught 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photo-Engraving  and  Three-Color  Work 
Our  graduates  earn  $20  to  $50  a week.  We  assist  them  to 
secure  these  positions.  Learn  how  you  can  become  suc- 
cessful. Terms  easy.  Living  inexpensive.  Write  for  cata- 
logue—NOW! 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
910  Wabash  Avenue,  Effingham,  Illinois 


Earn  $50  to  $100  weekly  as 
a motion-picture  photograph- 
er. Earn  $20  to  $50  or  more 
weekly  as  a newspaper-  or  war- 
photographer,  Official  Gov’t- 
photographer.  Studio-opera- 
tor or  start  a business  of  your 
own  virtually  without  capital. 
We  teach  you  in  1 to  3 months. 
Practical  demonstrations. 

No  book-study.  We  help  to 
get  you  positions.  Easy  terms. 

Tuition  by  Mail.  Amateurs’ 
Course,  $25.  Call  or  write. 

New  York  Institute  of  Photography 
1209  Broadway,  New  York 
Founded  by  E.  Brunei,  owner 
of  10  Successful  Studios 
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Multiplies  the  value  of  your  equipment  by  increasing  the 
opportunities  for  its  use. 

The  i <gh  ~fc  Th ats  A 1 wgtys  Av ailab /e 

Victor  Flash  Powder 

Makes  every  exposure  in  V25  second 
Furnishes  any  desired  volume  or  direction  of  light 

Your  Dealer  Carries  and  Recommends  it 

J.  H.  SMITH  & SONS  CO.,  3542  Cottage  Grove  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


ILEX  ANASTIGMAT  F.6-3  and  ILEX  UNIVERSAL  SHUTTER 

The  fastest  Automatic  Shutter  on  the  Market,  with  all  the  famous 
ILEX  Features.  The  favorite  for  small  and  Compact  Cameras. 

3%  x 4%  $23.00  - 3%  X 5y2  $25.00 
ILEX  OPTICAL  COMPANY 
564  Ilex  Circle  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

All  Dealers  handle  ILEX  Goods 


Photo-Era  the  Blue-Book  of  Photographic  Advertising 


There  are  75  stories  and  articles  for  you  in 
November  All  Outdoors.  Guns.  Ammuni- 
tion. Equipment.  How  to  shoot  ducks 
and  quail.  Bully  stories. 

Have  You  a Dog? 

There’s  a department  devoted  to  the  care  of 
dogs.  The  November  issue  is  of  particular 
interest  to  owners  of  Airedales. 

Are  You  a Fisherman? 

The  condensed,  clear  suggestions  on  the 
care  and  use  of  tackle  will  fascinate  you. 
Several  pungent  fishing  anecdotes  are  in- 
cluded. 

Every  article  made  readable.  Short  and 
pithy.  Every  picture  specially  selected. 
If  you  enjoy  the  out-of-doors  you  will  like 
All  Outdoors.  Buy  a copy  at  the  nearest 
newstand,  or  better,  send  fifty  cents  for  a 
trial  subscription. 


ALL  OUTDOORS,  Inc., 

145  West  36th  St.,  New  York 

Send  me  ALL  OUTDOORS  for  six  months 
on  trial.  50  cents  is  enclosed. 

Name 


Address 


ENSIGN-POPULAR 

REFLEX-CAMERA 

SIZE  31/i  x 4 Vi 


A superior  Reflecting- Camera  at 
the  cost  of  an  ordinary  camera. 

Outside  dimensions  6V2  x 6V2  x 6V2 
inches;  weight  under  4 lbs. 

Accurate  and  simple  to  operate. 
Choice  of  high  - grade  Anastigmat 
equipment. 

The  Ensign  Self-Capping  Focal- 
Plane  Shutter,  with  speeds  up  to  Viooo 
part  of  a second,  assures  equality  with 
the  higher-priced  outfits. 

At  your  Dealer’s  or  sent  for  inspection 
PRICE 

COMPLETE  OUTFIT : Camera,  6 in.  Anas- 
tigmat  Lens  F/4.5,  6 plate-  $C7.00 
holders,  from  - - - - O l 

G.  GENNERT 

24-26  East  13th  Street  - - New  York 

320  S.  Wabash  Avenue  - - - Chicago 

682  Mission  Street  - - San  Francisco 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


Important  Books  Reviewed  in  Photo-Era  During  1914 

As  there  are  some  workers  who  read  Photo-Era  irregularly,  and  who  are  much  interested  in 
books  on  photographic  subjects,  art  and  foreign  travel,  we  print  herewith  a list  of  publications 
reviewed  by  the  Editor  during  the  past  year,  together  with  the  names  of  the  authors,  and  the 
month  in  which  the  review  appeared.  Our  readers  are  assured  that  these  books  received  favor- 
able consideration  by  the  Editor  only  because  they  possessed  exceptional  merit. 

Orders  for  any  of  these  hooks  will  be  filled  promptly  at  the  published  price  and  carriage 
prepaid  (excepting  the  annuals)  by  the  publisher  of  Photo-Era,  383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


Technical 


Photography  with  Films  (in  German) 

Photography  by  Artificial  Light  (in  German). 

A New  Chapter  in  an  Old  Story 

Photography  for  the  Sportsman-Naturalist 

The  Latent  Photographic  Image 

Scientific  American  Reference-Book 


Photo-Electricity 

Misserfolge  in  der  Photographie,  und  die  Mittel  zu  ihrer 
Beseitigung 

Handbook  of  Photomicrography 

Photography  in  Colors 

Commercial  Photography  of  To-day 

Photography  for  the  Press 

Experiments 

How  to  Make  a Studio  Pay 

Saturday  with  my  Camera 


Dr.  E.  Holm 

Dr.  E.  Holm 

Searchlight 

Library  

L.  W.  Brownell 

Dr.  M.  Andresen 

Albert  A.  Hopkins 

A.  Russell  Bond 

H.  Stanley  Allen  _ _ 


Hugo  Muller 

H.  Lloyd  Hind 

W.  Brough  Randles 

Geo.  Lindsay  Johnson. 

Geo.  W.  Hance 

F.  J.  Mortimer 

Philip  E.  Edelman 

Frank  Farrington 

S.  C.  Johnson 


Photographic  Annuals 

German  Camera-Almanac K.  W.  Wolf-Czapek 

The  American  Annual  of  Photography Percy  Y.  Howe 

Photograms  of  the  Year,  1913 F.  J.  Mortimer 


The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac Geo.  E.  Brown 

Jahrbuch  fur  Photographie  und  Reproduktions-Tech- 

nik,  fur  das  Jahr,  1912 Dr.  Joseph  M.  Eder 

Die  Photographische  Kunst  im  Jahre,  1913 F.  Matthies-Masuren 

Art 

The  Art  of  the  Vatican Mary  Knight  Potter 

The  Art  of  the  Venice Mary  Knight  Potter 

What  Sculpture  to  See  in  Europe Lorina  Munson  Bryant. 


Travel 


The  Spell  of  Switzerland. 
The  Story  of  Panama 


Along  French  Ways 

Among  English  Hedgerows 

On  Old-World  Highways 

Boston,  the  Place  and  the  People 

In  Thackeray’s  London 

Our  Greatest  Mountain  and  Alpine  Regions  of  Wonder. 

The  Lure  of  the  Camera 

The  Gateway  to  the  Sahara 

Historic  Homes  of  New  England 


Nathan  Haskell  Dole 

Frank  A.  Gause 

Charles  Carl  Carr 

Clifton  Johnson 

Clifton  Johnson 

Thomas  D.  Murphy 

M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe 

F.  Hopkinson  Smith 

A.  H.  Barnes 

Charles  S.  Olcott 

Chas.  Wellington  Furlong 
Mary  H.  Northend 


Fiction 

Uncle  Sam’s  Star-Route H.  Oliver  Bodine. 

Love  in  a Hurry Gelett  Burgess 


$ .35 

.70 

.50 

2.00 

.60 

1.50 

2.10 

.75 

2.50 

1.25 

1.50 
.50 

1.50 

1.00 

1.50 


$1.50,  paper 
.75,  paper 
1.25,  cloth 
1.25,  paper 
1.75,  cloth 
.50,  paper 
1.00,  cloth 

2.50 

2.50 


$2.00 

2.00 

1.35 


$2.50 

1.50 

1.50 

1.50 

3.00 

1.50 

3.50 
.75 

3.00 

2.00 

5.00 


1.55 

1.25 


Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

April 

April 

April 

June 

June 

June 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 


Jan. 
j Jan. 

| Jan. 
| Feb. 

April 

April 


July 

Sept. 

Sept. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

June 

June 

June 

July 

July 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


April 

June 
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“APOLLO  AND  THE  MUSES,"  by  Thorwaldsen.  Bas-relief,  ivory  finish,  10"  x 5" 


IF  you  signify  that  you  are  a lover  of 
beautiful  things,  by  accepting  the  cou- 
pon offer  below,  you  will  receive  abso- 
lutely FREE,  all  charges  prepaid,  the 
beautiful  bas-relief  shown  above,  ready 
to  hang  on  your  wall. 


The  mere  fact  that  you  want  this  exquisite  plaque  will  be  a sign  to  us  that  you  are  the  kind 
of  reader  we  want  for  THE  CRAFTSMAN.  For  only  if  you  yearn  for  beautiful  things  for  your 
home,  beauty  in  your  surroundings,  beauty  everywhere,  will  you  enjoy  THE  CRAFTSMAN. 
Not  only  because  it  is  in  itself  a thing  of  beauty  — acclaimed  in  Europe  as  (- 
the  most  beautiful  magazine  published  — but  because  it  will  help  you  to  bring 
beauty  into  your  home,  your  life,  and  the  lives  of  others  — so  that  you  too  will 
call  it  “the  most  worth-while  magazine  in  America.” 

Each  issue  of  THE  CRAFTSMAN  (monthly)  is  a treasury  of  unique, 
sumptuously'  illustrated  articles  on  art,  homebuilding  and  decoration,  gardening, 
homemaking,  the  training  of  youth,  the  making  of  beautiful  things,  the  making 
of  beautiful  cities, — indeed,  everything  that  makes  for  a better,  happier,  more 
beautiful  America. 

One  of  the  distinctions  of  THE  CRAFTSMAN  is  its  high  appreciation  of 
the  art  of  the  camera,  and  the  many  remarkable  articles  it  has  published  on  prog- 
ress in  photography,  with  superbly  beautiful  reproductions  of  photographic  work. 

The  Coupon  offer  below  is  your  opportunity  to  discover  for  yourself  the 
potency  and  beauty  of  THE  CRAFTSMAN.  If  it  fails  to  come  up  to  your 
expectations,  your  remittance  will  be  returned,  and  you  will  not  be  asked  to 
return  the  magazines  sent  to  you. 


THE  CRAFTSMAN,  Craftsman  Building,  6 East  39th  St..  New  York. 

Please  record  me  as  a trial  subscriber  to  THE  CRAFTSMAN  for  four  months, 
beginning  with  the  December  issue.  Send  me  in  addition  one  previous  number 
FREE,  and  the  bas-relief.  “ Apollo  and  the  Muses.”  all  charges  prepaid,  in  accordance 
with  your  special  offer.  I enclose  S1.00,  on  the  understanding  that  I may  cancel  my 
subscription  before  receiving  the  January  issue,  and  you  will  return  the  $1.00 
promptly,  and  not  require  me  to  return  the  magazines  sent  to  me. 


(Signed)  • 


a pe  12 


Address. 


This  beautiful  build- 
ing, on  39th  Street, 
just  off  Fifth  Ave.. 
becomes  your  Club- 
house  when  you 
become  a Craftsman 
subscriber. 

Illlllllllllllllllll 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


Read  This  Letter 


AND  YOU  WILL  BETTER  UNDERSTAND 


U0l<iTLfinDERE.50tin 

242-244  E.  Ontario  Street,  Chicago 
225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Works  : Braunschweig,  Germany 
Canadian  Agents  : Hupfeld,  Ludecking  &C  Co. 
Montreal,  Canada 


THE  ENTHUSIASM  OF  HELIAR  OWNERS 


1365  Sunnyside  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 
September  Twenty-third,  1914 
Voigtlander  & Sohn, 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Gentlemen : I cannot  say  enough  in  praise  ot  the 
Heliar  Lens  I have  bought.  The  pictures  taken  with 
it,  especially  photographs,  show  up  brilliant,  but  with 
a rich,  soft  mellowness  — the  result  of  a perfect  lens. 
I am  firmly  wedded  to  the  Heliar.  Its  latitude  is 
pleasing.  From  the  rich  softness  it  jumps  to  con- 
trasty pictures,  and  cuts  the  lines,  where  such  results 
are  desired,  as  clear  and  as  definite  as  an  engraven 
image.  Respectfully, 

T.  H.  Brennan 

Write  for  our  latest  catalog  and  revised  prices  on 
Lenses,  Cameras,  Binoculars  and  Opera-Glasses. 


THE 

CAMERA 


Teaches  You  How  to 
Make  Good  Pictures 


THE  CAMERA  is  an  up-to-date 
monthly  for  photographers  who  de- 
sire practical  and  authentic  informa- 
tion on  how  to  make  good  pictures. 
Contains  the  newest  photographic 
ideas,  methods,  suggestions  and  for- 
mulae that  you  can  immediately  put 
into  instant  practice. 

No  matter  how  much  or  how  little 
you  know  about  photography,  you 
will  benefit  more  from  a single  issue 
of  THE  CAMERA  than  from  any 
other  source  or  means. 

The  Monthly  Print  - Competition 
offers  three  prizes  each  month.  The 
Print-Criticism  Department  is  a big 
help  to  beginners.  THE  CAMERA 
is  most  beautifully  illustrated  and 
printed. 


$1.50 

YEARLY ) 


MAIL  YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION 
TO-DAY.  SEND 
CHECK,  MONEY- 
ORDER  OR 
STAMPS. 


Sample  copies  are  not  sent,  but  a 
three  months’  trial  subscription  costs 
but  twenty-five  cents. 


THE  CAMERA 

214  North  13th  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
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PHOTOERA 

The  American  Journal  of  Photography 


JULY  1914  15  CENTS 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY 


BOSTON  • U S A. 


AN  EXACT 
REPRODUCTION 
OF  THE  ANSCO 
CATALOG  COVER, 

AN  INSIDE  PAGE 
OPPOSITE. 

YOURS  FOR 
THE  ASKING. 

ANSCO  COMPANY 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


1914 


15 
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PHOTO-ERA 

The  American  Journal  of  Photography 


1914 


15  CENTS 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY 


If  Louis  XIV  Had 
Owned  Y our  Camera 


probably  the  charms  of  every  beauty 
of  the  Grand  Monarch’s  days  would 
be  as  famous  as  those  of  fascinating 
Elizabeth  de  Bologne.  As  it  is,  only  a 
few  master  portraits  remain  to  immor- 
talize the  glories  of  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  century  femininity. 


But  you,  with  your  camera,  can  help 
perpetuate  the  charms  of  American 
womanhood.  Photograph  today  the 
“loveliest  woman’’  you  know  or  else 
have  her  picture  taken  so  as  to  enter  it  in 
the  Ansco  competition  for  photographs 
of  ‘America’s  50  loveliest  women.’’ 


$5,000  in  Cash  Prizes 


will  be  awarded  for  the  fifty  portraits  selected  as  “America’s  50  Loveliest  Women,’’  by 
Harrison  Fisher,  the  artist,  Minnie  Maddern  Fiske,  the  actress,  and  Alfred  Stieglitz,  the 
critic.  One  portrait  will  be  worth  $500 — no  winner  will  receive  less  than  $50. 


Ansco  Company  will  exhibit  this  gallery  of 
loveliness  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
which  opens  in  San  Francisco  next  February. 
Entries  have  been  pouring  in  for  three  months, 
but  we  are  still  awaiting  yours.  Call  on  your 
Ansco  dealer  for  the  very  simple  details  of  the 
contest,  or  else  drop  us  a line. 

This  Ansco  Contest  is  open  to  everyone  and 
there  are  no  restrictions  as  to  make  of  camera, 
film  or  paper. 

ANSCO  COMPANY  (Dept.  G) 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


ANSCO  COM. 

PANY , produ- 
cers of  A nsco,  the  ama- 
teur camera  of  profes- 
sional quality ; Ansco 
color-value  film;  Cyko, 
the  paper  that  gives 
prints  of  rich,  soft  qual- 
ity that  never  fade  .and 
A nsco  photochemicals. 
Their  value  in  produ- 
cing superior  results  has 
been  proven  many 
years. 


No.  3A  Ansco  Speedex. 
Send  tor  Ansco  Catalog. 
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PHOTOERA 

The  American  Journal  of  Photography 


SEPTEMBER 


1914 


15  CENTS 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY 


BOSTON 


U.S.A. 


If  Louis  XIV  Had 
Owned  Y our  Camera 


probably  the  charms  of  every  beauty 
of  the  Grand  Monarch’s  days  would 
be  as  famous  as  those  of  fascinating 
Elizabeth  de  Bologne.  As  it  is,  only  a 
few  master  portraits  remain  to  immor- 
talize the  glories  of  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  century  femininity. 


But  you,  with  your  camera,  can  help 
perpetuate  the  charms  of  American 
womanhood.  Photograph  today  the 
‘‘loveliest  woman”  you  know  or  else 
have  her  picture  taken  so  as  to  enter  it  in 
the  Ansco  competition  for  photographs 
of  “America’s  50  loveliest  women.” 


$5,000  in  Cash  Prizes 


will  be  awarded  for  the  fifty  portraits  selected  as  “America's  50  Loveliest  Women,’’  by 
Harrison  Fisher,  the  artist,  Minnie  Maddern  Fiske,  the  actress,  and  Alfred  Stieglitz,  the 
critic.  One  portrait  will  be  worth  $500 — no  winner  will  receive  less  than  $50. 


No.  3A  Ansco  Speedex. 
Send  for  Ansco  Catalog. 


Ansco  Company  will  exhibit  this  gallery  of 
loveliness  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
which  opens  in  San  Francisco  next  February. 
Entries  have  been  pouring  in  for  three  months, 
but  we  are  still  awaiting  yours.  Call  on  your 
Ansco  dealer  for  the  very  simple  details  of  the 
contest,  or  else  drop  us  a line. 

This  Ansco  Contest  is  open  to  everyone  and 
there  are  no  restrictions  as  to  make  of  camera, 
film  or  paper. 

ANSCO  COMPANY  (Dept.  G) 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


ANSCO  COM- 
■ri  PANY,  produ- 

cers  of  A nsco,  the  ama- 
teur camera  of  profes- 
sional quality ; Ansco 
color-value  film;  Cyko, 
the  paper  that  gives 
prints  of  rich,  soft  qual- 
ity that  never  fade, and 
A nsco  photochemicals. 
Their  value  in  produ- 
cing superior  results  has 
been  proven  many 
years. 
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The  American  Journal  of  Photography 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY 

BOSTON  • U.S.A. 


Elizabeth  de  Bologne 


If  Louis  XIV  Had 
Owned  Y our  Camera 


probably  the  charms  of  every  beauty 
of  the  Grand  Monarch’s  days  would 
be  as  famous  as  those  of  fascinating 
Elizabeth  de  Bologne.  As  it  is,  only  a 
few  master  portraits  remain  to  immor- 
talize the  glories  of  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  century  femininity. 


But  you,  with  your  camera,  can  help 
perpetuate  the  charms  of  American 
womanhood.  Photograph  today  the 
“loveliest  woman”  you  know  or  else 
have  her  picture  taken  so  as  to  enter  it  in 
the  Ansco  competition  for  photographs 
of  ‘America’s  50  loveliest  women.” 


$5,000  in  Cash  Prizes 


will  be  awarded  for  the  fifty  portraits  selected  as  “America's  50  Loveliest  Women,’’  by 
Harrison  Fisher,  the  artist,  Minnie  Maddern  Fiske,  the  actress,  and  Alfred  Stieglitz,  the 
critic.  One  portrait  will  be  worth  $500 — no  winner  will  receive  less  than  $50. 


No.  3A  Ansco  Speedex. 
Send  for  Ansco  Catalog. 


Ansco  Company  will  exhibit  this  gallery  of 
loveliness  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
which  opens  in  San  Francisco  next  February. 
Entries  have  been  pouring  in  for  three  months, 
but  we  are  still  awaiting  yours.  Call  on  your 
Ansco  dealer  for  the  very  simple  details  of  the 
contest,  or  else  drop  us  a line. 

This  Ansco  Contest  is  open  to  everyone  and 
there  are  no  restrictions  as  to  make  of  camera, 
film  or  paper. 

ANSCO  COMPANY  (Dept.  G) 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


ANSCO  COM- 
■ri  PANY,  produ- 

cers  of  A nsco,  the  ama- 
teur camera  of  profes- 
sional quality ; Ansco 
color-value  film;  Cyko, 
the  paper  that  gives 
prints  of  rich,  soft  qual- 
ity that  never  fade, and 
A nsco  photochemicals. 
Their  value  in  produ- 
cing superior  results  has 
been  proven  many 
years. 
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PHOTOERA 


The  American  Journal  of  Photography 


NOVEMBER  1914  15  CENTS 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY 

BOSTON  • U S A. 


■ Si 


pictures  beyond  the  range  of  the 
ordinary  camera. 


ANSCO  cameras  are  made  in  twenty- 
three  different  models  and  sizes. 

Ansco  catalog  with  e ‘ The  Dream  That  Caine  True 33 
yours  for  the  asking. 

Ansco  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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Ansco 

answers  most  Christmas  prob- 
lems. Nearly  everybody  wants 
a camera.  Give  him  or  her 
more  than  “a  camera” — give 
an  Ansco , the  amateur  camera 
of  professional  quality.  At 
$2.00  to  $55.00,  there  is  an 
Ansco  to  suit  every  purse,  per- 
son or  purpose. 

Loaded  with  Ansco  film  there 
is  no  question  about  results. 
Printed  on  prize-winning 
Cyko  paper,  the  pictures  will 
be  crisp,  clear  and  sharp. 

The  Ansco  Dealer  in  your  town 
has  now  on  display  the  many 
Ansco  models , and  he  will  he 
glad  to  demonstrate  them  to  you. 

Write  to  us  for  Holiday  booklet. 


ANSCO  COM  PANY 
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1 "■ — ^ Size  of  picture  made  with  Auto  Graflex  Junior 

Folmer  & Schwing  Division 

Eastman  Kodak  Company 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


With  f.  4.5  lens  (B.  & L.-Zeiss  Tessar  Series  Ic  or  Cooke  Series  II)  $66.00 
With  f.  6.3  lens  ( Zeiss  Kodak  Anastigmat ) 53.50 


With  this  camera  you  can  make  snap  shots  on  dark  or  cloudy  days, 
or  even  indoors.  On  bright  days,  when  the  sun  is  shining,  you  can  make 
exposures  as  short  as  l-1000th  of  a second,  if  you  wish.  And  there  is  no 
uncertainty.  When  you  look  into  the  focusing  hood  you  see  the  image 
right  side  up,  the  size 
it  will  appear  in  the 
finished  picture  up  to 
the  instant  of  exposure. 

There  is  neither  focus- 
ing scale  nor  finder. 


Our  64-page  illustrat- 
ed catalogue  shows  the 
way  to  better  pictures. 

May  we  send  you  a 
copy  ? 


The  Auto  Graflex  Junior 


is  a small,  high-grade, 
high-speed,  reflecting 
CAMKRA,  that  will 
make  the  kind  of 
pictures  you  have 
always  wanted. 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


Loads  in  day- 
light 


Weighs  only 
29  ounces 


D imensions 

2V&  x 45/*  x7Vs 

inches 


Covered  with 
genuine  grain 
leather 


An  ideal  vacation 
camera,  making 
3^  x 5/4  (post  card  size) 
pictures,  for 
$10.50 


Film  Premo  N9 1 

A remarkably  light,  compact  camera  for  pictures  of 
the  artistic  3 A proportion. 

Can  be  carried  and  used  anywhere,  and  is  so  easy  to 
operate  that  anyone  who  can  read  the  simple  instructions 
that  come  with  the  camera,  can  make  first-class  pictures 
from  the  very  start. 

To  load,  merely  open  back,  drop  in  Premo  Film  Pack, 
close  back  and  all  is  ready.  To  change  films  for  successive 
exposures  just  pull  out  successive  film  pack  tabs. 

This  model  is  fitted  with  a tested  meniscus  achromatic 
lens  of  the  highest  quality  obtainable.  The  shutter  is  the 
new  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  with  cable  release,  and  the  cam- 
era is  fitted  with  two  tripod  sockets,  reversible  brilliant 
finder,  and  is  made  throughout  of  the  best  of  materials, 
by  men  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  camera  making. 

Get  the  new  Premo  catalogue — a book  that  no  one  interested  in 
photography  should  be  without.  It  describes  the  many  Premo  advan- 
tages fully  — the  daylight  loading  Film  Premos,  the  Premos  that 
take  films  or  plates  with  equal  facility,  the  Premo  Film  Pack  and 
tank  developing  system.  It’s  free  at  the  dealer’s,  or  will  be  gladly 
mailed  to  any  address  on  request. 

Rochester  Optical  Division 

Eastman  Kodak  Company  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y..  The  Kodak  Cits ’■ 


THEVESTPOCKETKODAK 
WITH  FIXED  FOCUS 
KODAK  ANASTIG= 
MAT  LENS 

The  Vest  Pocket  Kodak  with  Kodak 
Anastigmat  Lens  is  the  very  essence  of 
mechanical  and  optical  perfection. 

So  small  and  smooth  that  it  slips  into 
the  pocket  without  annoyance,  it  has 
won  its  way  into  the  hearts  and  pockets 
of  thousands  of  amateurs  to  supplement 
their  larger  sized  Kodaks,  for  it  does 
not  necessarily  displace  them. 

It  is  the  convenience  of  the  Vest 
Pocket  Kodak  that  first  appeals  to  one, 
but  it  is  vest  pocket  results  that  clinch 
the  argument  for  the  small  camera  and 
makes  the  admirer  an  enthusiastic  own- 
er of  one  of  these  little  Kodaks. 

The  Kodak  Anastigmat  Lens  is  ground 
by  skilled  workmen  from  the  finest  Jena 
glass.  The  result  is  a lens  of  the  most 
perfect  optical  quality — a lens  that  has 
been  most  rigidly  tested  and  found  to 
be  free  from  astigmatism — to  give  per- 
fect flatness  of  field  and  microscopic 
definition.  And  these  are  the  most  es- 
sential and  desirable  qualities  of  a fixed 
focus  lens  for  a small  camera.  The 
little  negatives  show  that  perfect  defini- 
tion and  flatness  of  field  so  necessary  to 
the  making  of  good  enlargements. 


The  speed  of  the  Kodak  Anastigmat 
(_/! 8 ) is  extremely  high  for  a lens  used 
with  a fixed  focus  camera.  In  fact,  one 
can  hardly  take  speed  into  consideration 
in  selecting  the  ideal  lens  for  such  a 
camera,  because  the  larger  opening 
necessary  for  greater  speed  is  the  very 
thing  which  makes  the  lens  unfit  for 
fixed  focus  work. 

The  greater  the  speed  of  the  lens,  the 
less  will  be  its  depth  of  focus.  This  is 
an  unalterable  law  of  optics.  And  as 
depth  of  focus  is  more  essential  than 


extreme  speed  in 
the  lens  for  a fixed 
focus  camera,  the 
Kodak  Anastigmat 
is  the  ideal  one — 
the  one  which  will 
give  every  advan- 
tage of  the  best 
anastigmat  with 
out  the  loss  of  de- 
tail, whether  the 
object  be  at  8 feet 
or  100  feet  from  the 
camera. 

Aside  from  its 
most  excellentlens 
equipment,  this 
little  Kodak  is 
mechanically  “as 
right  as  a full 
jeweled  watch.” 
The  Kodak  Ball 
Bearing  shut  ter  has 
proved  itself  to  be 
most  reliable,  be- 
cause it  works  with 
such  smoothness 
and  precision  that 
it  does  not  throw 
itself  out  of  adjust- 
ment. It  has  in- 
stantaneous speeds 
of  1-25  and  1-50  of 
a second,  also  the 
time  action — open- 
ing at  one  pressure 
of  the  lever  and 


Actual  Size. 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y..  The  Kodak  City. 


closing  at  the  next,  and  the  so-called 
“bulb”  action  where  the  shutter  opens 
when  the  lever  is  pressed  and  closes  when 
it  is  released.  The  shutter  has  iris  dia- 
phragm stops  and  is  equipped  with  the 
Autotime  Scale  by  which  the  correct  ex- 
posure can  be  determined  at  a glance. 

The  camera  has  brilliant,  reversible 
finder,  and  uses  Kodak  film  cartridges 
of  eight  exposures.  The  little  pictures 
(1%  x 2Vi)  are  so  sharp  and  clear  that 
enlargements  can  be  made  to  any  reas- 
onable size. 

Working  with  mechanical  precision, 
affording  every  anastigmat  advantage 
without  complications  of  any  sort,  sim- 
ple in  every  detail,  instantly  ready  for 
business  without  focusing,  so  smooth 
and  small  that  it  is  pocketed  without  an- 
noyance— here  is  efficiency. 

THE  PRICE 

Vest  Pocket  Kodak  with  Kodak  Anas- 
tigmat Lens,  /- 8,  - $12.00 


TRIPOD  ADVANTAGES. 

For  all  ordinary  purposes  a tripod  is 
not  necessary  in  using  the  present  types 
of  hand  camera,  but  there  are  excep- 
tions, and  when  conditions  are  en- 
countered where  a tripod  can  be  used 
to  advantage,  the  result  is  often  worth 
the  price  of  the  tripod. 

For  any  ordinary  snap-shot  exposure 
under  good  conditions  of  light,  hold  the 
Kodak  in  your  hand  and  make  the  ex- 
posure, but  if  light  conditions  are  so 
poor  that  an  exposure  of  more  than  1-25 
of  a second  is  necessary,  don’t  take  a 
chance — use  a tripod. 

There  is  a satisfaction  in  using  a tripod 
under  all  conditions  in  making  group 
pictures.  The  softer  and  more  diffused 
the  light,  the  better  will  the  group  pic- 
ture be,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  better 
to  place  the  group  in  the  shade  where 
there  is  as  much  diffused  light  as  pos- 
sible, and  make  an  exposure  of,  say, 
1/5  of  a second. 

Another  good  reason  for  using  a 


tripod,  even  if  the  group  is  made  in 
sunlight,  is  because  once  the  Kodak  has 
been  placed  in  position  to  in- 
clude all  of  the  group,  the  atten- 
tion can  be  given  entirely  to 
those  you  are  photographing 
and  the  exposure  can  be  made 
at  the  instant  when  everyone  is 
in  the  desired  pose. 

Many  an  exposure  is  spoiled 
because  someone  is  tempted  to 
move  or  laugh  or  otherwise 
bubble  over  with  fun  just  as  the 
exposure  is  made  and  while  you 
have  your  attention  on  the 
finder.  But  with  a tripod,  you 
can  keep  your  attention  on  the 
subjects  and  make  the  exposure 
at  the  opportune  moment. 

This  is  especially  the  case  in 
using  a Kodak  Portrait  Attach- 
ment and  photographing  chil- 
dren— in  fact  there  are  dozens 
of  uses  for  a tripod.  And  there 
are  no  tripods  more  convenient, 
more  compact  and  at  the  same  time 
more  rigid  and  durable  than  the  Kodak 
Metal  Tripods. 

Your  dealer  has  them  in  the  various 
sizes  to  suit  your  needs,  and  at  prices 


to  suit  your  purse. 

THE  PRICE 

Kodak  Metal  Tripod  No.  0 — 3 sections  ; 
length  closed,  15 J4  inches,  extended, 

39  ’4  inches  ; weight,  15  ounces,  - - $1.60 

Kodak  Metal  Tripod  No.  1 — 4 sections  : 
length  closed,  15  inches,  extended,  48  j4 
inches  ; weight,  24>4  ounces,  - 2.50 

Kodak  Metal  Tripod  No.  2 — 5 sections  ; 
length  closed,  13 '4  inches,  extended, 

4914  inches  ; weight,  25  ounces,  - - 3.25 

Leatherette  Case  for  No.  0,  - - - .75 

Leather  Carrying  Case,  either  style,  - 1.50 


The  developer  that  fits — 

NEPERA  SOLUTION 

Compounded  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
chemicals  in  Velox  and  similar  papers,  it  pro- 
duces prints  of  unusual  snap  and  brilliancy — 
needs  only  the  addition  of  water  to  be  ready  for 
use. 
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ROUND-CORNERED  ALUMINUM  ANSCO  SERIES 


ANSCO  SPEEDEX 

Nos.  1A,  3 and  3A 


THE  Speedex  family  is  the  highly  efficient  and  de  luxe 
duplicate  of  the  round-cornered  aluminum  series.  It  is 
structurally  the  same,  and  the  Nos.  1A,  3 and  3A  Speedex 
correspond  to  the  Nos.  1A,  3 and  3A  Folding  Ansco.  They 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


MAKERS  OF  “PHOTOGRAPHS  THAT  LIVE” 


USE 


CRAMER  PLATES 

DO  YOU? 

PLATES  AND  COLOR-FILTERS  FOR  EVERY 
POSSIBLE  USE 


G.  CRAMER  DRY-PLATE  CO. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


“It  Stays  Stuck” 

STICK-EM-FLAT 


1 our  prints,  when  mounted  with  this  new 
photo-mounter,  will  stay  flat  and  will 
stay  stuck  on  a thin  or  a thick  mount. 
Or  you  can  give  the  back  of  the  print  a 
coat  of  STICK-EM-FLAT ; when  dry, 
mount  it  with  a hot  iron  and  it  will  stay 
flat,  too.  It  contains  no  ingredients 
which  can  harm  the  print. 


YOUR  DEALER  SHOULD  HAVE  IT,  OR  WE 
WILL  SEND  A FOUR-OUNCE  JAR  BY 
PARCEL-POST  FOR  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS 


Manufactured  only  by 

Charles  L.  Mitchell,  M.D. 

1016-1018  Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IT  IS  A JOY 

» 

to  work  in  the  open  with  Platino- 
type  and  Satista  papers.  If  you 
wish  to  do  better  work,  enjoy 
better  health  and  greater  happi- 
ness, give  up  your  stuffy  darkroom 
and  “ gaslight  ” papers,  and  send 
for  our  booklets  on 

Platinotype  and  Satista 

the  daylight,  fresh-air  papers. 

Sample  prints  on  either  paper 
on  receipt  of  your  name  and 
address 

N.B.  The  special  offer  on  Satista  continues 

WILLIS  & CLEMENTS 

1814  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA 


RODENSTOCK’S  THREE  GLASS  Color  Corrected  F/4.5  Anastigmats 

„ ..  ,.  ,.Wil*  ABSOLUTELY  STOP  any  subject  in  MOTION,  together  with 

Unquestionably  the  PEER  of  all  ULTRA  SPEED  Anastigmats.  Try  one.  Be  convinced. 


CRITICAL  DEFINITION. 


Our  F/6.8  and  F/5.4  Eurynars  are  also  worthy  of  consideration.  Send  for  descriptive  matter  and  prices 


W.  J.  LAFBURY  CO., 


Sole  American 
Agents 


305  N.  Fifth  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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SAME  DAY 
RECEIVED 


THE 


THE  EXACT  WORDS  of  A.  H.  Lesperance,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

“ I am  going  over  about  three  hundred  of  my  old  negatives 
and  making  prints  of  these  on  INSTANTO.  The  results  on 
INSTANTO  are  so  much  superior  to  those  on  all  other  papers 
that  I am  placing  same  in  a separate  book  and  do  not  show  the 
others  at  all.” 

PHOTO  PRODUCTS  CO.  (Dept.  L) 

6100  LA  SALLE  STREET,  CHICAGO 


FAMOUS  TRIAL-OFFER 

Three  full  dozen  INSTANTO  Postals  or  4 x G Paper,  25c.  pre- 
paid. Full  instructions,  prices,  etc.  Choice  of  semi-matte, 
glossy  or  dead  matte,  surfaces  in  hard,  soft  and  extra  hard 
grades.  THIS  SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER  CAN  BE  TAKEN 
ADVANTAGE  OF  BUT  ONCE. 


YOU’LL  DO  JUST  THE  SAME 


ilB 


Anti-Screen 


Yellows  and  Greens 

Correctly  rendered  in  monochrome  without  a 
color-screen.  Reflect  how  much  this  will  help 
you  to  make  successful  pictures  of  flowers  and 
landscapes  on  breezy  days. 

For  sale  by  leading  dealers  or  by  parcel-post. 

3V±  x 4M,  45c.  4x5,  65c.  5x7,  $1.10 

Send  for  complete  price-list  of  Wellington  plates  and  papers 
Manufactured  by 

WELLINGTON  & WARD,  Elstree,  England 

and  at  Montreal,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bombay  and  Calcutta 

Sole  United  States  Agents 

RALPH  HARRIS  & COMPANY 

26-30  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

New  York  Salesroom,  108  Fulton  Street 


POLYGON  CAMERAS 

with 

RIETZSCHEL  DOUBLE  ANASTIGMATS 

All  sizes  — all  prices,  but  only  one  quality  — the  highest. 

Miniature  size  with  F/4.5  “LINEAR” 

Lens  in  Compound  Shutter,  with  six  plateholders 
(clamped  on);  filmpack  adapter  and  carrying  case  $63.50 
(others  from  $17.00  up).  Many  time-saving  and  practical 
attachments  peculiar  to  the  POLYGON  CAMERAS  only. 
Write  for  circular;  complete  catalog  for  10c. (postage,  etc.). 
Imported  Photographic  Specialties,  as  Developing- 
Tanks,  Pocket  Ruby-Lamps,  Cane-Tripods,  Snap-Tripods. 

Meyer  Camera  & Instrument  Co.,  Inc. 

18  West  27th  Street,  New  York 


Just  a Little  Handful 


QPFNPE'P  PORTLAND 

jrLnL/£.IV  SOFT-FOCUS  LENS 

USED  BY  MOST  WELL-KNOWN  ARTISTIC  WORKERS 

BECAUSE 

It  possesses  such  an  extensive  range  of  control- 

Its  definition  is  clear  and  distinct,  but  soft,  not  “fuzzy.” 

It  holds  the  form  of  subject  when  diffused. 

It  is  free  from  halo  or  “ run-around,”  not  “ mushy.” 

ADAPTED  TO  MOST  C A M ERA  S — FITTED  TO  MOST  SHUTTERS 

Illustrated  booklet  No.  1 0E  free  on  reauest 


SPENCER  LENS  COMPANY,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


Telephoto-photography  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  fields  for  the  amateur.  It  opens  up 
possibilities  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
ordinary  lens.  Now,  as  to  the  best  lens  for 
telephoto-work.  It  is  unquestionably  a 

DALLMEYER  ADON 

These  famous  lenses  are  supplied  in  two  types. 
The  Regular  Adon  is  especially  adapted  to  hand- 
cameras  and  gives  from  2%  to  12  times  magnifi- 
cation, depending  on  the  focal-capacity  of  the 
camera  used. 

Tariff  Price,  $22.50 

The  New  Large  Adon  is  a wonderful  lens, 
giving  2%  times  magnification  and  is  supplied 
in  three  speeds,  F/4.5,  F/6  and  F/IO  in  the 
3 Vi  x 5Va  and  4x5  size. 


Series 

Speed 

Bellows 

Required 

Price 

XI 

F/4.5 

51/2 

$60.00 

X 

F/6 

5% 

45.00 

VII 

F/10 

6 

28.50 

Write  for  descriptive  literature  on  Dallmeyer  Telephoto- 
Lenses — the  world’s  leaders. 


BURKE  & JAMES,  Inc. 

242-244  E.  Ontario  Street 

CHICAGO 

New  York  Office  and  TRADEy^/^MARK 
225^FinIi  Avenue  fPHOTO ' SUPPpESl 


It  Takes  a Telephoto 
TO  DO  IT 


RICHARD 
VERASCOPE  I 


A MINIATURE  FIXED-FOCUS  I 
STEREOSCOPIC  CAMERA  I 

With  magazine  changeable  in  broad  j 
daylight,  containing  1 2 45  x 107  m/m  | 
(1%  X 4/4  in.)  ordinary  plates  or  8 I 
Autochroms.  Weighs  only  36  ozs.,  | 
with  magazine  loaded,  though  made  | 
entirely  of  metal.  | 

With  F/4.5  Zeiss  Tessar  Lenses;  | 
Autochrom  screen  for  color-photo-  | 
graphy ; shutter  working  at  from  Z4o  | 
to  x/i80  second ; Cunctator  or  clock-  | 
work  device,  readily  attached,  allow-  I 
ing  exact  time-exposures  up  to  60  | 
seconds.  | 

VERASCOPE  negatives  are  ex-  j 
tremely  sharp  and  may  be  enlarged  | 
up  to  30  diameters.  | 

VERASCOPE  stereographs  on  | 
Autochroms  are  the  most  realistic  re-  I 
productions  of  nature.  | 

The  GLYPHOSCOPE  is  a low-  | 
priced  model  of  Verascope,  which  | 
places  Stereoscopic  photography  | 
within  the  means  of  every  one. 

Ordinary  and  Autochrom  Stereo-  | 
graphs  may  be  viewed  with  the  | 

RICHARD’S  PRISMATIC  STEREOSCOPE  | 

without  previous  cutting  and  transpos-  | 
ing.  | 


LUMIERE  JOUGLA  CO.  | 

75  5th  Avenue  New  York  | 
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LEARN  PHOTOGRAPHY 


And  earn  $20  to  $50 
and  more  weekly  as  a 


Studio-Operator  Official  City  or  State  or  Government-Photographer  Motion-Picture  Photographer 
Newspaper  Staff-Photographer  Industrial  Photographer  Commercial  Photographer  War-Photographer 

Or  start  a paying  business  of  your  own  practically  without  capital.  Any  one  can  learn  — men  or  women. 
We  teach  all  branches  quickly.  Easy  terms  — $10.00  starts  you.  You  can  earn  while  you  learn.  No 
Book-Study  — all  practical  work  and  demonstrations. 


NEW  YORK  INSTITUTE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 

1269  BROADWAY.  NEAR  32d  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Founded  and  directed  by  Emile  Brunei,  the  sole  owner  and  operator  of  ten  successful  studios  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia  and  Paris.  The  largest  and  best-equipped  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  East,  occupying  the  entire  9th  floor, 
with  a space  of  10,000  square  feet,  extending  from  Broadway  to  Gth  Avenue. 

Visit  our  wonderfully-equipped  institution  and  laboratories  or  write  for  information 


AMATEURS  PERFECTED  IN  THEIR  WORK 


Eliminates  Guessing 
in  Photography!! 


The  simplest,  most  effective  and  most  accurate  instru- 
ment for  determining  correct  time  for  exposure. 

Easily  and  quickly  manipulated  ; compact  and  always 
ready  for  use. 


No  Sensitive  Paper  Used  for  Tinting. 


Exposure  Table  complete  on  dial. 

Essential  to  the  photographer  who  wants 
perfect  pictures. 

Order  by  mail  or  from  your  dealer. 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 

Model  2 $5.50 

Model  3....  7.50 

Dealers : — A postal 
will  bring  our 
special  offer. 


Korona  and  Pixie  Cameras 

for  plates,  film-packs  and  roll-films, 
Panoramic  View-Cameras,  Tumer- 
Reich  Anastigmat  Lenses  and  other 
lenses. 

Send  for  complete  catalog  and  obtain  free  copy  of 
textbook,  “ Telephotography  with  a Pancratic  Tele- 
photo-Lens. ” 

GUNDLACH-MANHATTAN  OPTICAL  CO. 

765  Clinton  Ave.,  So.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TO  IMPROVE  YOUR  PICTURES  \ 

try  a better  lens.  Cooke  anastigmat 
lenses  (series  II)  make  clear  sharp  pict- 
ures even  in  dull  lights.  The  brilliance 
of  the  image  is  phenomenal,  yet  they 
may  be  stopped  down  and  used  like 
other  lenses  for  ordinary  work. 

Write  today  for  our  fine  catalogue 
showing  reduced  prices. 

Thl^JAYIDI^I^IQ^Q^  (OMPAfJy  1133  Broadway,  New  York y 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


VERITO 

DIFFUSED  FOCUS  J'.A. 

TKg  lens  that  improves  with.  acquaintances''!^ 


A distinctive  tool  for  drtistic  portrait  and  landscape 
photography  used  by  such  well  known  artists  as  Garo, 
Goldensky,  Towels , Kelly  ,Phi  1 1 ip  s , Ellis,  Bradley  Clark, Weston, 
Kunz,  Porterfield, Ruzicka  and  many  others. 

A Copy  of  our  art  book  on  the  Yerito, printed  on  hand- 
madejapanesepaper,$ilktiedand  beautifully  illustrated  by 
leading  pidorialists  will  be  sent  gratis  upon  receipt  of 
request  and  your  photo  Supply  dealers  name. 

IShe  ~IV^ZZ<?TI  rycvYt 

Qp  i i c l C o mp  «a  tt  y 

O C H E S X E R NEW  YORK. 
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WHO’S  WHO?  AND  WHY? 

We  are  the  new  DRY- PLATE  COMPANY  that 
appeared  on  the  PHOTOGRAPHIC  HORIZON  a 
little  over  three  years  ago,  taking  rank  with  the  best  in 
an  incredible  short  space  of  time. 

WHY? 

A careful  trial  of  CENTRALS  will  give  you  the  answer. 

CENTRAL  DRY  PLATE  COMPANY 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

N.B.  — Write  for  “Darkroom-Pointers  ” 


A Remarkable  Advance  in 
Motion-Photography 

The  “Vista”  Motion- Picture 
Camera  and  Projector 

is  a high-class,  practical  and  simple  instrument,  excellently 
constructed. 

It  Takes  and  Shows  Motion- Pictures 

It  combines  a motion- picture  camera,  motion- picture  pro- 
jector and  still-camera  for  taking  from  1 to  1600  single 
exposures. 

It  is  an  instrument  of  precision  and  efficiency. 

Uses  Any  Standard  Motion-Picture  Film 

Adaptable  for  use  by  professional  and  amateur ; for  pleasure 
or  profit. 

Price  $39.00 

Not  a toy,  but  a scientifically-planned  machine 

Ask  y°ur  dealer  for  catalog  Y or  write  direct  to 

MOTION-PICTURE  CAMERA  COMPANY 

5 West  14th  Street  .*.  NEW  YORK 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


Nature’s  Art-Gallery 


NORTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND 

The  Place  for  YOUR  Vacation 


The  Photographer’s 
Paradise 


Mountains 

Seashore 

Lakes 


Plan  the  Trip  Now 

We  have  a Booklet  on  Your  Choice  of  Territory 
Write  to 

ROOM  15,  NORTH  STATION,  BOSTON,  U.S.A. 


Boston 

Maine 

* Railroad. 


POCKET-CAMERA  POSSIBILITIES 

were  hardly  realized  in  America 

until  the  arrival  of  the 
Vest-Pocket  Tenax 

The  Goerz 
Stereo-Pocket 
Tenax 

T O THE  ACME  of  Tenax  strength,  simplicity  and  efficiency.  Equipped  with  a pair  of  Goerz  Anastigmats  and  liigh- 
speed  Compound  Shutters,  it  records  instantly  any  event  from  a family  party  to  an  automobile  race  or  an  aviation 
meet.  Glass  positives  (made  as  easily  as  contact  paper  prints)  reproduce  the  scene  exactly  as  you  saw  it.  Send  for  our 
illustrated  folder  on  “ Photography  in  Three  Dimensions.”  Order  through  your  regular  dealer.  Our  68-page  catalog  of 
Goerz  Lenses  and  Cameras  may  be  obtained  from  your  dealer  or  direct  from 

C.  P,  GOERZ  AMERICAN  OPTICAL  COMPANY 

323%  East  34th  Street,  New  York  City 

Dealers’  Distributing-Agents  west  of  Ohio:  Burke  & James,  Inc.,  Chicago 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y..  The  Kodak  City. 


COLORED 

VACATION  POST  CARDS. 

The  greatest  pleasure  we  get  in  life 
is  in  making  those  about  us  happy. 
Probably  that  is  why  we  always  think 
of  sending  post  cards  to  those  at  home 
when  we  are  away  on  our  vacations. 
And  since  the  Kodak  Film  Tank  has 
eliminated  the  dark  room,  and  you 
can  develop  your  vacation  films  wher- 
ever you  may  happen  to  be,  it  has  come 
to  be  a common  thing  for  the  amateur 
to  finish  his  vacation  pictures  on  the 
spot  and  to  send  Velox  Post  Cards,  from 
his  own  negatives,  to  the  folks  at  home. 

But  there  is  a way  to  get  even  greater 
pleasure  out  of  a Kodak  vacation — 
especially  when  the  rainy  days  come. 


Slip  a book  of  Velox  Water  Color 
Stamps  into  your  outfit  and  color  the 
post  cards  on  the  spot. 

The  twelve  colors  in  the  book  of 
stamps,  and  the  many  combinations 
you  can  get  by  mixing  these  colors, 
will  give  you  any  shade  or  hue  you  may 
find  in  the  summer  landscape.  And  it’s 
great  fun  to  do  the  work  yourself — to 
see  the  picture  grow  in  brightness  under 
your  brush  and  to  feel  you  have  given 
a more  realistic  impression  of  what  you 
and  your  Kodak  have  seen  in  nature 
herself. 

The  complete  Velox  Transparent 
Water  Color  Stamp  Outfit  including 
book  of  color  stamps  (12  colors),  three 
brushes  and  mixing  palette,  may  be 
had  from  your  dealer  for  75  cents. 


. . 0 

Safe,  Inexpensive , Convenient 

The  KODAK  MAGNESIUM 
RIBBON  HOLDER 

An  ideal  printing  device  by  which  the  amount  of  light  for  printing 
Velox  and  other  gaslight  papers,  lantern  slides,  etc.,  may  be  accurately 
measured.  The  Kodak  Magnesium  Ribbon  Holder  is  a special  conven- 
ience where  gas  or  electric  light  is  not  available,  and  is  really  superior  to 
either  for  accurate  printing.  The  light  is  an  intense  white  of  great  actinic 
strength.  Take  one  with  you  on  your  vacation. 

20  cents,  at  jour  dealer's. 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


The  desire  to  make 
better  pictures  may  be 
satisfied  by  following 
the  teachings  in  the 
l6o  pages  of  this 
practical , interesting 
and  instructive  book . 


The  essentials  of  good  picture  making  are  made 
so  plain  and  are  illustrated  in  such  an  interesting 
and  understandable  manner  that  the  right  methods 
of  working  become  simple  from  the  start. 

The  elimination  of  technical  terms  and  the  great 
number  of  subjects  covered,  makes  it  a book  of 
value  to  either  the  beginner  or  advanced  amateur. 

How  to  Make  Good  Pictures,  paper  covers,  - - $ .25 

Do.,  Library  Edition,  cloth  covers,  - - - 1.00 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

At  your  Dealer's. 


How  to  make 

Good  Pictures 


A Book  for 
the  Amateur 
Photographer 


X uhlished 

Eastman  Kodak  Co 


WJCHE5TER.XY.  lhc  Kodak  th 


mpamj. 
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Development  Simplified 

The  Kodak  Film  Tank 


makes  developing  a part  of  the  pleasure  of  picture  making — 
insures  the  best  result  from  every  exposure — offers  the  conven- 
ience of  developing  anywhere  without  a dark-room. 

The  Film  Tank  takes  care  of  the  greatest  variation  in 
exposure,  yields  clean,  crisp  negatives  of  a printing  quality  not 
possible  to  obtain  by  hand  development. 

The  Rxperience  is  in  the  Tank . 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

At  yotir  dealer' s. 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


Place  your  camera 
close  to  your  subject , 
then  bring  the  lens  into 
focus  by  using  the 


MADE  WITH  KODAK  AND  KODAK  PO RTRAIT  ATTACHM ENT. 


KODAK  PORTRAIT 
ATTACHMENT 


The  result  is  an  enlargement  at  first  hand,  the  object  being 
much  larger  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  picture  than  is  pos- 
sible without  the  Portrait  Attachment. 

And  as  this  attachment  simply  brings  objects  close  by  into 
perfect  focus  at  given  distances,  without  making  it  necessary  to 
give  more  exposure,  it  may  be  readily  seen  that  with  the  Kodak 
Portrait  Attachment,  thousands  of  small  objects  become  inter- 
esting subjects  for  your  Kodak. 

yo  centSy  at  your  dealer  s. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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Think  of  Cyko 


and  you  think  of 


HE  successful  photographers  are 


Most  of  the  prize-winning  pictures  are 
made  on  CYKO. 

The  cheap  amateur  finisher  who  uses  cheap 
papers,  always  keeps  a little  CYKO  on  hand 
for  the  customer  “who  knows.” 

The  manufacturers  of  CYKO  have  won  out 
against  big  odds  in  everything  they  have 
undertaken: 


In  making  the  best  photo  print- 
ing mediums. 

In  constructing  the  best  cameras. 

In  producing  the  best  film,  and 
in  protecting  the  inventor  from 
film  substitutes  that  have  in- 
fringed his  rights. 


To  think  of  CYTKO  is  to  think  of  success,  of 
right  against  might,  of  the  triumph  of 
justice,  and  to  think  right  is  to  do  right. 


users  of  CYKO. 


Ansco  Company 


Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Si 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


THE  great  success  Cramer  Dry-Plate  Co. 

At  the  late  ATLANTA  CONVENTION 

Was  evidenced  by  the  Fact  that  the  Largest  Part  of  the  Best  Exhibits  Was  Made  on 

CRAMER  PLATES 

by  regular  users  of  the  same.  Think  this  over 


“It  Stays  Stuck ” 

STICK-EM-FLAT 

Your  prints,  when  mounted  with  this  new 
photo-mounter,  will  stay  flat  and  will 
stay  stuck  on  a thin  or  a thick  mount. 

Or  you  can  give  the  back  of  the  print  a 
coat  of  STICK-EM-FLAT ; when  dry, 
mount  it  with  a hot  iron  and  it  will  stay 
flat,  too.  It  contains  no  ingredients 
which  can  harm  the  print. 


YOUR  DEALER  SHOULD  HAVE  IT,  OR  WE 
WILL  SEND  A FOUR-OUNCE  JAR  BY 
PARCEL-POST  FOR  TWENTY- FIVE  CENTS 


Manufactured  only  by 

Charles  L.  Mitchell,  M.D. 

1016-1018  Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IT  IS  A JOY 

to  work  in  the  open  with  Platino- 
type  and  Satista  papers.  If  you 
wish  to  do  better  work,  enjoy 
better  health  and  greater  happi- 
ness, give  up  your  stuffy  darkroom 
and  “ gaslight  ” papers,  and  send 
for  our  booklets  on 

Platinotype  and  Satista 

the  daylight,  fresh-air  papers. 

Sample  prints  on  either  paper 
on  receipt  of  your  name  and 
address 

N.B.  The  special  offer  on  Satista  continues 

WILLIS  & CLEMENTS 

1814  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA 


RODENSTOCK’S  * 


CRITICAL  DEFINITION. 


THREE  GLASS  Color  Corrected  F/4.5  Anastigmats 

Will  ABSOLUTELY  STOP  any  subject  in  MOTION,  together  with 
Unquestionably  the  PEER  of  all  ULTRA  SPEED  Anastigmats.  Try  one.  Be  convinced. 


m2 

I 


Our  F/6.8  and  F/5.4  Eurynars  are  also  worthy  of  consideration.  Send  for  descriptive  matter  and  prices. 

W.  J.  LAFBURY  CO.,  SoleA^netfan  Dept.  E.,  305  N.  Fifth  Ave.,  CHSGAGO,  U. S.  A. 
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FROMFACTORT 
TO  YOU 
PREPAID 


SAME  DAY 
RECEIVED 


Three  full  dozen  INSTANTO  Postals  or  4 x G Paper,  25c.  pre- 
paid. Full  instructions,  prices,  etc.  Choice  of  semi-matte, 
glossy  or  dead  matte,  surfaces  in  hard,  soft  and  extra  hard 
grades.  THIS  SPECIAL  TRIAL-OFFER  CAN  BE  TAKEN 
ADVANTAGE  OF  BUT  ONCE. 

HE  THINKS  WE’RE  TOO  MODEST 

A.  M.  Woodhall.  Whiting,  Indiana 

“ I find  the  INSTANTO  to  be  not  only  what  you  say  it  is, 
but  more  than  what  you  say;  in  fact,  1 know  it  to  be  THE 
VERY  BEST  PAPER  I EVER  USED  and  I do  not  know  of 
any  make  I have  not  made  use  of  in  my  fifteen  years'  experience 
in  photography.*’ 


THE  PHOTO  PRODUCTS  CO.  (Dept.  L) 

6100  LA  SALLE  STREET,  CHICAGO 


Anti-Screen 

P|  ■ H.  & D.  300  Watkins  270 
■L  ld.l0h  Wynne  F 105 

The  Emulsion  makes  clogged  highlights  im- 
possible and  the  speed  fills  the  shadows  with 
printable  details.  Every  gradation  faithfully 
reproduced. 

For  sale  by  leading  dealers  or  by  parcel-post. 

3Ji  x 4Vi,  45c.  4x5,  65c.  5 x 7,  $1.10 

Send  for  complete  price-list  of  W ellinglon  plates  and  papers 
Manufactured  by 

WELLINGTON  & WARD,  Elstree,  England 

and  at  Montreal,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bombay  and  Calcutta 

Sole  United  States  Agents 

RALPH  HARRIS  & COMPANY 

26-30  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

New  York  Salesroom,  108  Fulton  Street 


Just  a Little  Handful 


POLYGON  CAMERAS 


with 

RIETZSCHEL  DOUBLE  ANASTIGMATS 


“ LINEAR  99  F/4.5  (8-Lens  Cemented) 

are  pre-eminently  the  outfits  for  Color-Photography  be- 
cause of  their  perfect  color-correction  and  for  Murine- 
Photography  because  of  their  extreme  speed. 

Camera  sizes  from  Miniature  up  to  5 x 7 inches 
Many  time-saving  and  practical  attachments  peculiar 
to  the  POLYGON  CAMERAS  only. 

Write  for  circular; complete  catalogfor  10c. (postage,  etc.). 
Imported  Photographic  Specialties,  as  Developing- 
Tanks,  Pocket  Ruby-Lamps,  Cane-Tripods,  Snap-Tripods. 


Meyer  Camera  & Instrument  Co.,  Inc. 

18  West  27th  Street,  New  York 


^PFNfFR  PORTLAND 

vjl  J_|I ld-ilA.  SOFT-FOCUS  LENS 

USED  BY  MOST  WELL=KNOWN  ARTISTIC  WORKERS 

BECAUSE 

It  possesses  such  an  extensive  range  of  control. 

Its  definition  is  clear  and  distinct,  but  soft,  not  “fuzzy.” 

It  holds  the  form  of  subject  when  diffused. 

It  is  free  from  halo  or  "run-around,”  not  "mushy.” 

ADAPTED  TO  MOST  C A M ERA  S — FITTED  TO  MOST  SHUTTERS 

Illustrated  booklet  No.  / Oil  free  on  request 


SPENCER  LENS  COMPANY,  BUFFALO,  N.  V. 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


The  Guide  to  Picture- Maying  by 
Photography 


“ Pictorial  Composition  and 
the  Critical  Judgment  of 
Pictures  ” 


By  HENRY  R.  POORE,  A.N.A. 

Seventh  Edition.  Revised,  1913 

CONTENTS 


I.  Introductory 
II.  The  Scientific  Sense 
in  Pictures 

III.  Balance 

IV.  Evolving  the  Picture 
V.  Entrance  and  Exit 

YI.  The  Circular  Obser- 
vation of  Pictures 
VII.  The  Line  of  Beauty 
and  the  Rectangle 
VIII.  The  Composition  of 
One  and  More  Units 

IX.  Groups 
X.  Light  and  Shade 


XI.  The  Place  of  Photo- 
graphy in  Fine  Art 

XII.  Breadth  v.  Detail 

XIII.  The  Man  in  Art 

XIV.  Specific  Qualities 
and  Faults 

XV.  The  Picture-Sense 

XVI.  Color,  Harmony, 
Tone-Values 

XVII.  Envelopment  and 
Color-Perspective 
XVIII.  The  Bias  of  Judg- 
ment 

XIX.  The  Living  Picture 
Appendix  and  Index 


The  book  is  profusely  illustrated 

Price,  cloth  - $2.00,  postpaid 


PHOTO-ERA,  Trade  Agent 

383  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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I RICHARD 
1 VERASCOPE  1 


A MINIATURE  FIXED-FOCUS 
STEREOSCOPIC  CAMERA 

With  magazine  changeable  in  broad  | 
| daylight,  containing  1 2 45  x 107  m/m  I 
| ( 1 % x 4 in.)  ordinary  plates  or  8 | 
| Autochroms.  Weighs  only  36  ozs.,  | 
| with  magazine  loaded,  though  made  | 
| entirely  of  metal.  § 

With  F/ 4.5  Zeiss  Tessar  Lenses;  | 
I Autochrom  screen  for  color-photo-  | 
| graphy ; shutter  working  at  from  %o  | 
1 to  %80  second ; Cunctator  or  clock-  | 
| work  device,  readily  attached,  allow-  | 
| ing  exact  time-exposures  up  to  60  | 
| seconds.  | 

| VERASCOPE  negatives  are  ex-  | 
| tremely  sharp  and  may  be  enlarged  | 
| up  to  30  diameters. 

VERASCOPE  stereographs  on  g 
| Autochroms  are  the  most  realistic  re-  | 
I productions  of  nature.  | 

1 The  GLYPHOSCOPE  is  a low-  | 
1 priced  model  of  Verascope,  which  | 
1 places  Stereoscopic  photography  | 
| within  the  means  of  every  one. 

Ordinary  and  Autochrom  Stereo-  | 
1 graphs  may  be  viewed  with  the  | 

| RICHARD’S  PRISMATIC  STEREOSCOPE  | 

1 without  previous  cutting  and  transpos-  I 

I in§-  I 


I LUMIERE  JOUGLA  CO.  I 


I 75  5th  Avenue  New  York  | 
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Know  the  Satisfaction  of 
Successful  Picture-Taking 


Almost  anybody  can  make  good  pictures 
when  all  the  conditions  are  right.  Equipped 
with  a 

Bergheil  Tourist 

(For  Pictures  3t4  x 4Vj  inches  or  9 x 12  cm.) 

you  are  no  longer  dependent  on  bright  days 
for  good  photographic  conditions.  This  beau- 
tiful camera  is  equipped  with  a rapid 

HIGH-GRADE  ANASTIGMAT  LENS 

and 

COMPOUND  SECTOR  SHUTTER 

which  means  that  you  can  do  as  good  work 
on  the  dull  winter-days  as  in  mid-summer. 
You  are  also  equipped  to  obtain  successful 
snap-shots  of  rapidly-moving  objects,  the 
Compound  Shutter  working  up  to  V200  second 
(with  Radiar  Lens). 

Write  for  our  booklet  “ Adventures  with  an  Alpine,"  which 
gives  a full  description  of  the  Bergheil,  Alpine  and  other  famous 
Voigtlander  Cameras.  Mention  this  ad.  These  cameras  repre- 
sent the  acme  of  perfection  in  camera-manufacture. 


REVISED  PRICES  — MODEL  A 


Camera,  complete  with  Radiar  Anastigmat  Lens  F/6.8 
,,  ,,  ,,  Heliar  ,,  ,,  F 4.5 

,,  ,,  ,,  Collinear  III  ,,  ,,  F/6.8 

Extra  Single  Metal  Plateholders,  each 
Film-Pack  Adapter,  each  ...... 


$40.00 

70.00 

55.00 
.50 

2.25 


Voigtlander  & Sohn 

242-244  E.  Ontario  Street,  Chicago 
225  Fifth  Avenue  - New  York 
Work*:  - Brunswick,  Germany 

Canadian  Agents:  Hupfeld.  Ludecking  fit  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 


IT  CAN  BE  DONE! 

and  we  have  done  it. 


Our  new  departure  of  printing  the  net  retail  selling- 
prices  on  the  back  of  each  box  of  Barnet  Dry-Plates  has 
proved  a success.  You  can  now  purchase  any  of  the  five 
popular  brands  of  Barnet  Dry-Plates  of  your  dealer  at 
the  prices  listed  on  the  reverse  side.  No  more  argu- 
ments witli  your  dealer.  A uniform  plate  at  a uniform 
price  ! One  of  the  most  popular  brands  is  the 


BARNET  SUPER-SPEED  ORTHO 


FINE 

GRAIN 


ORTHO 

EFFICIENCY 


The  Fastest  Orthochromatic  Plate  in  Existence  ! 

They  might  just  as  easily  have  named  it  the  Super-fine 
or  the  Super-natural,  but  they  simply  called  it  the  Super- 
Speed.  Its  great  speed  (400  H.  & D.),  its  double  ortho- 
efficiency,  its  richness  in  silver,  and  its  fine  grain  have 
placed  this  super-speed  in  a class  by  itself. 

NET  SELLING-PRICES,  PER  DOZEN 
3i/4  x 4*4..$  .38  3V4x5V2-  $.55  4x  5...  $.55 

5 x 7 .95  GVo  x 8V2--  1.40  8x  10 2.00 

4i/*>  x 6 cm.  .25  6%  x 9 cm.  .30  45  x 107  mm.  .30 

(See  back  of  each  box) 

“ Satisfaction  for  both  the  Consumer  and  Dealer  ” 

J.  L.  LEWIS  52M#\ov&w 

Sole  U.  S.  Agents 


The  New  and  Improved  Edition  of 
the  standard  work 

COMPOSITION 

By 

ARTHUR  WESLEY  DOW 

Professor  of  Fine  Arts,  Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 

Sumptuously  illustrated  in  colors  and  halftone. 
Deals  with  the  Principles  of  Composition,  Light 
and  Shade,  Harmony  and  Color. 

A valuable  aid  to  the  photographer  in  compos- 
ing his  pictures  in  the  studio  and  in  the  open, 
and  teaches  him  also  Harmony  of  Color. 

Price,  in  neat,  strong  binding,  $4.00  net 

(Note  review  of  the  work  in  April  Photo-Era,  1913) 

Send  your  orders,  including  22  cts.  postage,  to 

PHOTO- ERA,  Trade  Agent 
383  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  U.S.A. 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


THE  PHOTO-ERA  “BLUE-LIST” 

Reliable  Dealers  in  Your  City 


“YOU  WILL  NEVER  KNOW” 

What  fine  work  you  are  capable  of  making  until  you  have 
a good,  fast  anastigmat  lens.  We  have  some  excep- 
tional bargains  in  high-grade  lenses,  second-hand  but  in 
perfect  condition  and  guaranteed.  Send  for  Lens  Bargain- 
List.  Largest  photographic  stock  in  the  East. 
ROBEY-FRENCH  CO.,  34  Bromfield  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Eastman  Kodak  Co. 


QUALITY  - ENLARGEMENTS 

Roll-films  developed,  10  cents  per  roll.  Six-exposure 
rolls  developed,  with  one  print  from  each,  25  cents. 
Price-list  on  request.  Sample  prints,  1 0 cents 

T.  HAROLD  KNIGHT  (Dept.  I)  Racine,  Wis. 


SECOND-HAND  LENSES 

ALL  MAKES  AND  SIZES 

Work  just  as  well  as  new  ones.  Send  for  our  bargain-list 

St.  Louis-Hyatt  Photo-Supply  Co. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 


WRIGHT,  spuhp°pL°es  RACINE,  WIS. 

Will  save  money  on  your  new  camera  and 
take  your  old  one  in  exchange 

Here  are  a few  bargains — all  nice  condition 

AutoGraflex,  3*  x 4i,  Cooke  F/5. 6 lens,  case,  adapter  $75 
Century  Grand  Sr.  Spec.  5/7,  case,  6 holders,  also 
extra  Auto  Graflex  Rev.  back  focal  plane  shutter. 


no  lens 35 

5x7  Velostigmat,  Series  2,  F/4.5,  bbl.  mt 32 

5x7  Turner-Reich,  Series  2,  Optimo  shutter 38 

3*  x 5?  Velostigmat,  Multispeed  O shutter 35 

5x8  Zeiss  Protar,  Series  4,  wide  angle,  bbl.  mt.  ■ • • • 16 


Korona  & Seneca  catalogs  5 cents,  bargain-list  free 


PHOTOGRAPHS  WANTED 

First-Class  Landscapes  and  Marines 

Will  pay  $5.00  and  upward,  but  want  only 
unusual  and  distinctive  compositions. 

COULD  USE  GOOD  COLONIAL  SUBJECTS, 
INTERIOR  AND  EXTERIOR 

Send  finished  prints  only.  All  photographs  not  accepted 
will  be  returned  immediately. 

M.  T.  SHEAHAN 

286  CONGRESS  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


KODAKS  - IMPORTED  ICA 
AND  BUTCHER  CAMERAS 

Save  dollars  by  getting  my  proposition.  Complete 
stock  of  latest  creations.  It  costs  less  to  deal  with 
the  Logical  Photo-Clearing  House  of  America. 

WILLOUGHBY  AND  A SQUARE  DEAL 
810  Broadway,  New  York 


MOTION-PICTURE  FILM 

Headquarters  for  the  famous  Agfa  and  Gevaert  brands. 
Put  up  in  all  lengths  for  all  standard-size  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional machines.  Price  3 to  S1/? c.  per  foot,  perforated. 
25c.  instruction-book  free.  Get  one  to-day. 

WILLOUGHBY,  THE  PHOTO-BARGAIN  DISPENSER 
810  Broadway,  New  York 


FT*  T?  T?  SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW  POSTPAID 
XY  XL  Hj  mail-  order  cash  catalog 

Developing,  Printing,  Enlarging  a Specialty 

GEORGE  MURPHY,  Inc Retail  Dept. 
57  EAST  9th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Also  send  for  copy  of  our  new  RossLensand  camera  catalog 


GRAFLEX  and  KODAK  HEADQUARTERS 

Always  a few  used  or  shelf-worn  cameras  on  hand  at  very 
attractive  prices.  Bargain-List  No.  31  now  ready.  Send 
in  your  name. 

OBR1G  CAMERA  CO. 

A.  C.Wilmerding  147  Fulton  St.,  N.Y.  W.  E.Wilmerding 


BARGAINS 

Closing  out  our  slightly  shop-worn  and  other  cameras 
at  very  low  prices.  SEND  FOR  BIG  LIST 

THE  GLOECKNER  & NEWBY  CO. 

169-171  Broadway,  5 Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City 


BROME  BLACK 

The  only  special 

Amateur  Enlarging-Paper 

of  high  contrast  — will  surprise  you  with  most  excellent 
enlargements  from  even  your  thinnest  films.  Let  us 
prove  it.  Send  us  film  with  25c. ; will  send  you  postpaid 
8x10  (west  of  Rockies  and  Canada  add  5c.) 

Brome  Black  Enlargement 

or  8 x 10  sample  dozen  of  Brome  Black  paper 

ROCHESTER  PHOTO  WORKS,  INC. 

65  Atlantic  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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is  a small,  high-grade, 
high-speed,  reflecting 
CAMERA,  that  will 
make  the  kind  of 


pictures  you  have 
always  wanted. 


The  Auto  Graflex  Junior 

With  f.  4.5  lens  (B.  & L. -Zeiss  Tessar  Series  Ic  or  Cooke  Series  II)  $66.00 
With  f.  6.3  lens  < Zeiss  Kodak  Anastigmat ) 53.50 


* Size  of  picture  made  with  Auto  Graflex  Junior 

Folmer  & Schwing  Division 

Eastman  Kodak  Company 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Our  64-page  illustrat- 
ed catalogue  shows  the 
way  to  better  pictures. 

May  we  send  you  a 
copy  ? 


With,  this  camera  you  can  make  snap  shots  on  dark  or  cloudy  days, 
or  even  indoors.  On  bright  days,  when  the  sun  is  shining,  you  can  make 
exposures  as  short  as  l-1000th  of  a second,  if  you  wish.  And  there  is  no 
uncertainty.  When  you  look  into  the  focusing  hood  you  see  the  image 
right  side  up,  the  size 
it  will  appear  in  the 
finished  picture  up  to 
the  instant  of  exposure. 

There  is  neither  focus- 
ing scale  nor  finder. 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


Loads  in  day- 
light 


Weighs  only 
29  ounces 


D imensions 
2 K oc  4sA  x7Vs 

inches 


Covered  with 
genuine  grain 
leather 


An  ideal  vacation 
camera,  making 
3)4x5y2  (post  card  size) 
pictures,  for 
$10.50 


Film  Premo  N9 1 

A remarkably  light,  compact  camera  for  pictures  of 
the  artistic  3 A proportion. 

Can  be  carried  and  used  anywhere,  and  is  so  easy  to 
operate  that  anyone  who  can  read  the  simple  instructions 
that  come  with  the  camera,  can  make  first-class  pictures 
from  the  very  start. 

To  load,  merely  open  back,  drop  in  Premo  Film  Pack, 
close  back  and  all  is  ready.  To  change  films  for  successive 
exposures  just  pull  out  successive  film  pack  tabs. 

This  model  is  fitted  with  a tested  meniscus  achromatic 
lens  of  the  highest  quality  obtainable.  The  shutter  is  the 
new  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  with  cable  release,  and  the  cam- 
era is  fitted  with  two  tripod  sockets,  reversible  brilliant 
finder,  and  is  made  throughout  of  the  best  of  materials, 
by  men  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  camera  making. 

Get  the  new  Premo  catalogue  — a book  that  no  one  interested  in 
photography  should  be  without.  It  describes  the  many  Premo  advan- 
tages fully  — the  daylight  loading  Film  Premos,  the  Premos  that 
take  films  or  plates  with  equal  facility,  the  Premo  Film  Pack  and 
tank  developing  system.  It’s  free  at  the  dealer’s,  or  will  be  gladly 
mailed  to  any  address  on  request. 

Rochester  Optical  Division 

Eastman  Kodak  Company  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y..  The  Kodak  City . 


Enlargement  from  same  negative  as  print  below , showing  the  same  definition. 


THE,  ESSENTIALS  OF 
EFFICIENCY. 

The  Vest  Pocket  Kodak  with  Kodak 
Anastigmat  lens  has  all  the  efficiency 
of  much  larger  cameras,  and  in  addition, 
the  convenience  which  its  size  makes  so 
desirable.  Were  it  possible  to  make 
yourSA  Kodak  shrink  to  the  dimensions 
of  the  Vest  Pocket  for  the  time  it  is  not 
in  use  and  expand  at  will,  it  would 
have  no  greater  convenience  than  this 
little  camera  with  its  excellent  lens 
equipment. 

It  is  small  in  size — but  large  in  capa- 
bilities. Its  lens  is  especially  suited  to 
the  work  it  must  do,  because  it  is  ground 
for  the  purpose  by  skilled  workmen, 
from  the  finest  Jena  glass.  It  gives 
microscopic  definition,  is  free  from 
astigmatism  and  renders  perfect  flatness 
of  field.  These  are  the  qualities  of  the 
anastigmat  lens  that  are  of  special  value 


Made  with  Vest  Pocket  Kodak. 

Kodak  Anastigmat  Lens.  Actual  size. 


in  such  a camera — that  produce  nega- 
tives of  such  a nature  that  enlargements 
of  any  reasonable  size  retain  the  quality 
of  contact  prints.  And  the  speed  of 
this  lens  (/. 8)  is  extremely  high  for  a 
lens  used  only  with  a fixed  focus. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show- 
ing the  actual  size  of  the  Vest  Pocket 
print  and  the  excellent  definition  of  the 
enlargement  from  the  same  negative, 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


speak  volumes  for  the  work  of  this  little 
camera  with  its  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens. 

Regardless  of  what  camera  you  may 
own  or  the  nature  of  the  outings  you 
most  enjoy,  there  is  always  a time  when 
the  Vest  Pocket  Kodak,  for  its  small- 
ness, smoothness  and  readiness  for 
action,  will  prove  its  worth  in  supple- 
menting your  larger  camera.  When 
the  unexpected  opportunity  for  a pict- 
ure arises,  it  usually  demands  quick 
action — and  with  the  Vest  Pocket  Ko- 
dak you  can  get  it.  It  is  fixed  focus — 
may  be  whipped  out  of  your  pocket — 
opened,  and  an  exposure  made  instant- 
ly. The  result  is  always  assured,  if  the 
light  is  at  all  favorable. 

Most  amateurs  prefer  to  have  all  their 
pictures  of  a uniform  size,  the  3A  size 
being  one  of  the  most  popular  ones. 
The  V.  P.  Kodak  Enlarging  Camera 
permits  one  to  make  3/i  x 5/4  enlarge- 
ments from  V.  P.  Kodak  negatives 
with  almost  the  same  ease  as  making 
contact  prints. 

The  smoothness  and  compactness — 
the  mechanical  precision  and  optical 
correctness  of  this  little  camera  will 
appeal  to  you  for  its  ability  to  satisfac- 
torily meet  your  requirements  in  all 
emergencies. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  the 
Vest  Pocket  Kodak  with  Kodak  Anas- 
tigmat lens.  Look  it  over  critically, 
noting  these  points : It  goes  in  the 

vest  pocket  comfortably,  carries  film  for 
eight  exposures,  has  a perfect  anastig- 
mat lens,  a ball  bearing  shutter  that 
works  silently  and  accurately,  a revers- 
ible brilliant  view  finder,  a Kodak 
Autotime  Scale,  has  no  projecting  parts 
and  makes  negatives  1%  x 2V2  inches, 
so  sharp  and  clear  that  enlargements 
may  be  made  to  any  reasonable  size. 
Here  are  the  essentials  of  efficiency. 

The  Price. 

Vest  Pocket  Kodak  with  Kodak  Anas- 
tigmat Lens,  -----  $12.00 


THE  PORTRAIT 
ATTACHMENT  AFIELD. 

There  are  two  ways  to  enjoy  nature. 
You  would  almost  suspect  from  these 
opening  words  we  are  going  to  say  the 
two  ways  are  with  or  without  a Kodak, 
but  we  are  not — at  least,  not  so  abruptly. 

One  way  to  enjoy  nature  is  to  stroll 
out  into  the  woods  or  the  open  and  just 
breathe  in  the  pure  air  and  know  that 
you  are  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  sur- 
roundings, without  paying  any  particu- 
lar attention  to  which  flower  or  spray 
of  foliage  is  the  most  perfect  or  beauti- 
ful. You  realize  the  sense  of  pleasure 
afforded  by  things  in  general,  but  you 
are  overlooking  individual  things — are 
only  enjoying  nature  in  a broad,  care- 
less way. 

The  better  way  and  the  true  way  to 
enjoy  nature  is  to  observe  detail.  Every 
flower  or  spray  of  flowers — every  leaf  or 
spray  of  leaves  has  a separate  and  com- 
plete beauty  entirely  apart  from  the 
rest.  The  person  who  has  that  happy 
faculty  of  observation  sees  more  on  a 
day’s  outing — gets  more  real  enjoyment 
in  the  day  than  the  indifferent  one  does 
in  a dozen  outings. 

It  is  one  thing  to  observe  and  appre- 
ciate detail  and  another  thing  to  record 
what  you  have  seen  and  reproduce  the 
beauty  you  have  discovered  for  other 
eyes  to  see  and  enjoy.  You  may  as 
well  hunt  for  game  without  a gun  as  to 
search  fcr  the  beauties  of  nature  without 
a Kodak. 

The  Kodak,  however,  is  inclined  to 
observe  nature  broadly — to  look  at 
things  in  a general  way,  unless  it  is 
equipped  with  that  little  detail  absorber 
known  as  the  Kodak  Portrait  Attach- 
ment. This  is  a simple  little  device — 
an  extra  lens — which  slips  on  over  the 
regular  lens  and  makes  it  possible  to 
work  at  close  range  and  produce  sharply 
defined  pictures  that  would  be  impos- 
sible without  it.  The  object  at  close 
range  naturally  appears  larger  in  pro- 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


Made  at  2 ft  s in.  with  Kodak 
and  Kodak  Portrait  Attachment . 


portion  to  the  size  of  your  picture  than 
if  your  Kodak  were  used  at  six  feet — 
the  nearest  point  at  which  your  lens 
gives  sharp  definition  without  the  Por- 
trait Attachment. 

As  its  name  implies,  it  is  also  very 
desirable  for  making  head  and  shoulder 
portraits,  but  your  favorite  roses — a 
fern — the  spray  of  blossoms  at  the  end 
of  a low  hanging  bough — the  day’s 
catch  of  fish — are  but  a few  of  the  in- 
numerable objects,  all  of  which  are 
worthy  subjects. 

The  Kodak  is  a desirable  companion 
on  every  outing,  but  for  separating  the 
little  things  from  their  surroundings  and 
securing  their  full  detail  of  form,  there 
is  nothing  more  efficient  than  this  same 
Kodak  equipped  with  a Kodak  Portrait 
Attachment. 


A Portrait  Attachment  in  your 
pocket,  ready  for  instant  use,  will  in- 
crease your  power  of  observation — will 
make  you  see  more  of  the  beauty  of 
nature  and  enable  you  to  satisfactorily 
photograph  the  little  things  with  Kodak 
convenience. 

Your  dealer  will  furnish  you  with  a 
Kodak  Portrait  Attachment  to  fit  your 
Kodak  for  fifty  cents. 


You  can  make  enlarge- 
ments as  simply  as  you  make 
Velox  prints,  all-by-day- 
light, with  the 

V.  P.  KODAK 
or  BROWNIE 
ENLARGING 
CAMERAS 

The  enlargements  retain 
all  the  quality  of  the  small 
negatives;  the  results  are 
certain. 

V.  P.  Kodak  Enlarging  Camera  for  3% 
x 5 Enlargements  from  1 y%  x 2)4 
negatives,  ------  $1.75 

No.  2 Brownie  Enlarging  Camera  for 
5x7  Enlargements  from  2}i  x 3 )i 
negatives,  ------  2.00 

No.  3 ditto,  for  6)4  x 8'4  Enlargements 

from  3 )i  x 4 }i  negatives,  - - - 3.00 

No.  4 ditto,  for  8 x 10  Enlargements 
from  4x5  negatives,  (will  also  take 
3 )i  x 5)4  negatives),  - 4.00 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


The  Autographic  Kodaks 


You  can  now  date  and  title  your  negatives , permanently , 
and  almost  instantly  at  the  time  you  make  them. 


/"T“sOUCH  a spring  and  a little  door  opens  in  the  back  of  the  Kodak  ; 

write  with  pencil  or  stylus  on  the  red  paper  of  the  Autographic 
Film  Cartridge  ; expose  from  2 to  5 seconds  ; close  door.  When  your 
negatives  are  developed  a permanent  photographic  reproduction  of 
the  writing  will  appear  on  the  intersections  between  the  negatives. 
When  the  prints  are  made  you  can  have  this  writing  appear  upon 
them  or  not,  just  as  you  choose.  By  turning  the  winding  key  slightly 
and  advancing  the  paper  the  width  of  the  slot  you  can  have  the 
writing  appear  on  the  picture  itself  if  you  wish. 

Any  picture  that  is  worth  taking  is  worth  a title  and  date.  The  places  of  interest 
you  visit,  the  autographs  of  friends  you  photograph,  interesting  facts  about  the  children, 
their  age  at  the  time  the  picture  was  made — all  these  things  add  to  the  value  of  a 
picture.  Architects,  Engineers  and  Contractors  who  make  photographic  records  of 
their  work  can  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  such  records  by  adding  notes  and  dates 
permanently  on  the  negative.  The  careful  amateur  photographer  can  improve  the 
quality  of  his  work  by  noting,  by  means  of  the  Autographic  Kodak,  the  light  con- 
ditions, stop  and  exposure  for  every  negative. 

The  greatest  Photographic  advance  in  twenty  years. 


No.  3A  Autographic  Kodak,  pictures  3 X^  x 5%  in.,  . $22.50 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO., 

At  all  Kodak  T)ealer’s.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 
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I ?i  elude  a 

Kodak 

Film 

Tank 

in  your 
vacation  kit. 


Develop  your  films  on  the  spot — see  your 
results  before  you  leave  the  scene  of  your 
good  times. 

The  Film  Tank  assures  the  best  possible 
results — takes  care  of  any  reasonable  variation 
in  the  time  of  your  exposures — renders  clean, 
crisp,  snappy  negatives.  And  all  without  the 
fuss  of  a dark-room. 

The  Experience  is  in  the  Tank . 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

At  your  dealer' s. 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


Pictures  like  this  are 

all  about  you at  your 

very  feet — and  some  of 
them  are  even  more 
beautiful  than  the  land- 
scape of  which  they 
are  a part.  You  can 
make  them  with  the 


Made  at  2 ft.  8 in.  with  Kodak  and 
Kodak  Portrait  Attachment. 


KODAK  PORTRAIT 
ATTACHMENT 


With  the  regular  lens  equipment,  you  can  place  your  Kodak 
6 feet  from  your  subject  and  secure  a sharply  defined  picture.  With 
the  Kodak  Portrait  Attachment  slipped  over  the  lens,  fixed  focus 
Kodaks  and  Brownies  will  make  sharp  pictures  at  feet  while  the 
focusing  types  of  cameras  may  be  placed  as  near  to  the  subject 
as  2 feet  8 inches. 

Tou  practically  have  two  cameras  in  one  when  you  own  a Kodak 
Portrait  Attachment. 

yo  cents , at  your  dealer  s. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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For  summer  in  full  blos- 
som and  the  multi-colors 
of  the  changing  foliage  of 
fall,  that  will  soon  be  here, 


The  Camera  Book 

FREE 


do  not  forget  the 

IMPERIAL 


N.  F.  PLATES 

that  produce  negatives  of 
full  color-value  quality 
without  a Ray-filter.  Fast 
enough  for  snapshot-work. 

At  your  dealer’s. 

Send  for 

Imperial  Plate  Booklet 


G/^pmTifpnpp  24  East  13th  Street,  New  York 

. (jLJNNLK  1 30  S"  Wabasl1  Ave-»  Chicago 

682  Mission  St.,  Jsan  Francisco 


Put  your  name  and  address  in  the  coupon,  send 
it  in  to  us  and  get  “The  Camera  Book”  absolutely 
free.  Everybody  interested  in  photography  should  have 
it.  You  will  find  that  it  contains  a wealth  of  information 
and  a host  of  suggestions  that  you  cannot  afford  to  miss. 
Write  for  it  today.  It's  free.  Your  name  and  address  on 
the  coupon  or  on  a letter  or  a post  card  is  enough. 

Ingento  Cameras 

Are  truly  master  cameras  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  They  are  built  by  master  camera  builders 
and  are  the  result  of  25  years  of  research  and  study.  Now 
fitted  with  genuine  Acutic  lenses — so  simple  that  a child 
can  operate  them,  but  so  optically  perfect  that  skilled 
operators  prefer  them.  Every  Ingento  is  backed  by  an 
ironclad  unlimited  guarantee. 


$ 


.Q0  and  We  Will 


2^  Ship  You  the 
Great  Ingento 
Outfit  for  Per- 
sonal Examination. 

Just  think  of  it.  For  only 
$2.00  we  will  send  you  a 
genuine  Ingento  Outfit 
consisting  of  camera,  films, 
etc.,  etc.,  all  ready  to  take 

pictures  2H"x4'f"  for  only  a S2.00  deposit.  Satisfy  yourself 
that  the  Ingento  is  the  greatest  camera  value  in  the  country 
today  before  you  decide  to  buy.  Then  if  you  are  not  absolutely 
satisfied,  send  it  back  at  our  expense.  If  you  decide  to  keep  it, 
pay  only  the  balanceof  the  rock  bottom  price.  Send  the  coupon. 

Films  Developed  FREE 


On  this  great  special  offer  we  develop  the  films  J 
included  with  the  outfit  absolutely  free.  Send  S Burke  & James 
the  coupon  for  full  particulars.  j 


Send  the  Coupon  s “^pi  es 

Put  your  name  and  address  on  the  cou-  / 240-258  East  Ontario  St. 

pon  or  on  a letter  or  a post  card  now  ^ CHICAGO,  ILL. 

and  get  “The  Camera  Book”  abso-  *♦  cfntt  fmfn 

lately  free.  We  will  also  send  you  Please  send  me  tree  your  new 

full  _ particulars  Of  this  great  . Camera  Book  and  full  partic- 
special  offer  and  tell  you  exactly  .♦  uIars  of  special  ofTer  niadewhere. 
how  you  can  h*ive  an  Ingento  ♦ Also  tell  me  more  about  Ingento 
Or  your  own.  Act  now.  kend  ♦ Cameras  and  the  wonderful  Acutic 
the  coupon  while  this  Offer  ^ Lens.  It  is  distinctly  understood  that 
f I assume  no  obligations  of  any  kind. 

BURKE  & JAMES,  Inc.  / 

Mfrs.  Cameras  and  Supplies  .♦* 

n t J...  ♦ Name 

Dept.  4244  f 

242-244  E.  / 

Ontario  St.  V 

Address 

Chicago,  J 

in.  ♦♦ 

♦ 

• ■■■■»«■■■**  Dealer’?  Name 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


Learn  a Paying  Profession 

that  assures  you  a good  income  and  position  for  life.  For 
twenty  years  we  have  successfully  taught 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photo-Engraving  and  Three-Color  Work 
Our  graduates  earn  $20  to  $50  a week.  We  assist  them  to 
secure  these  positions.  Learn  how  you  can  become  suc- 
cessful. Terms  easy.  Living  inexpensive.  Write  for  cata- 
logue-NOW! 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
910  Wabash  Avenue,  Effingham,  Illinois 


Higgins’ 

Are  the  Finest  and  Best  Inks 
and  Adhesives 


Drawing-Inks 
Eternal  Writing-Ink 
Engrossing-Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo-Mounter  Paste 
Drawing-Board  Paste 
Liquid  Paste 
I Office  Paste 
\ Vegetable  Glue,  Etc. 

Emancipate  yourself  from  the  use  of  corrosive  and 
ill-smelling  inks  and  adhesives,  and  adopt  the 
..........pj™  Higgins’  Inks  and  Adhesives.  They  will  be 

a revelation  to  you,  they  are  so  sweet,  clean  and 
well  pUt  up,  and  withal  so  efficient. 

At  Dealers’  Generally 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  & CO. 

Manufacturers 

271  Ninth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Branches : Chicago,  London 


Plates  in 
this  issue 


were  made 
by  us 


PRICE  $4.50 


PRINTS  BY 
ELECTRICITY 

VELOX,  CYKO, 
KRUXO,  ETC., 
PAPERS 


V/61 


FOR  6i4XVA  IN.  AND  SMALLER  NEGATIVES. 


DESIGNERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF  SPECIAL  PRINTING  MACHINERY. 
5930  WEST  ERIE  ST..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


LEARN  PHOTOGRAPHY 

and  earn  $20  to  $50  and  more  weekly  as  a studio- 
operator  ; motion-picture  photographer  or  news- 
paper-photographer, war-photographer,  Govern- 
ment, city  or  State  photographer,  commercial- 
photographer,  or  start  your  own  business  practi- 
cally without  capital ; we  teach  you  quickly  all 
branches  of  photography ; easy  terms ; men  or 
women  ; amateurs  perfected  in  their  work. 

Write  or  call 

New  York  Institute  of  Photography 
1269  Broadway,  near  32d  St.,  New  York 

Founded  by  E.  Brunei,  now  operating  ten  successful 
studios 


High-Grade  Cameras  at  Reasonable  Prices 

We  manufacture  VIEW,  FOLDING  and  BOX  CAMERAS 
AND  PHOTO-ACCESSORIES,  with  the  purpose  that  they 
shall  be  the  best  in  their  respective  classes.  Ask  for  Catalog. 

CONLEY  CAMERA  COMPANY 

507  Main  St.t  Rochester,  Minnesota 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  RESEARCH 

We  are  prepared  to  do  any  kind  of  photographic  research  - 
work,  either  chemical,  optical  or  mechanical.  Shutters, 
plates,  and  apparatus  tested  ; formulae,  etc. 

Fees  reasonable 

The  Lovelace  Research  Laboratory*  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 


“SUN”  PHOTO-LIGHT 

IT’S  GREAT 

Latest,  cheapest,  most  efficient  light  for 
enlarging,  projection  and  printing. 
Actinic  value  far  superior  to  gas  or 
electricity.  Requires  less  attention  and 
costs  less  to  maintain  than  any  other 
photo-light. 

JjJQ  c A including  gauge,  pump,  heavy  stand, 
«/.DU  mantle — complete  as  illustrated  above 

Write  to-day  for  this  Real  Money-Maker 

SUN  LIGHT  CO. 

1536  MARKET  STREET,  CANTON,  OHIO 


Photo-Eua  the  Blue-Book  of  Photographic  Advertising 


ILEX  SHUTTERS  and  LENSES  j 

The  ILEX  shutters  are  the  only  shutters  on  the  market  I 
which  are  neither  operated  nor  controlled  by  air  cylin- 
ders, thus  eliminating  considerable  shutter  trouble.  A 
positive  action  under  all  conditions.  All  these  features 
paired  with  simplicity  of  construction  and  elegant  ap- 
pearance are  embodied  in  the  ILEX  shutters. 

I The  ILEX  ACME  is  designed  especially  to  meet  the 
demand  for  a high  grade  rapid  shutter.  The  speeds  are 
a from  1 second  to  one  300th,  including  time  and  bulb. 

j THE  ILEX  ANASTIGMAT  F6.3  and  THE 
ILEX  ACME  SHUTTER 

3Vi  x 4Vi  - $30.00  - 3Vi  X 5Vz 


ILEX  OPTICAL  COMPANY  \ 

556  Ilex  Circle  Rochester,  N.  Y.  ^ 


for 


COLORING  PHOTO -PAPERS 
TRANSPARENT  PERMANENT 

Removable  without  injury  to  the  photograph 


Box  No.  1,  $3.50 
Obtain  circular  from 

SCHERING  & GLATZ 

150  MAIDEN  LANE  NEW  YORK 


Korona  and  Pixie  Cameras 

for  plates,  film-packs  and  roll-films, 
Panoramic  View-Cameras,  Turner- 
Reich  Anastigmat  Lenses  and  other 
lenses. 

Send  for  complete  catalog  and  obtain  free  copy  of 
textbook,  “ Telephotography  with  a Pancratic  Tele- 
photo-Lens. ” 

GUNDLACH-MANHATTAN  OPTICAL  CO. 

765  Clinton  Ave.,  So.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


(Wt  [eNS  QUALITYX 

is  a peculiar  excellence  found  in  no  other  anastigmat.  The 
negative  shows  a certain  snap  and  brilliance  altogether  unique. 
Ask  anyone  who  really  knows  this  Cooke  lens  quality.  The 
1914  Catalog  is  free  for  the  asking,  and  shows  reduced  prices. 

It  contains  some  simple  facts  about  lenses, — facts  easily  under- 
stood and  very  useful.  Write  now  for  a copy. 

THE  TAYL0R-H0BS0N  COMPANY,  1133  Broadway,  New  York 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo- Era  Guaranty 


Highest  Hot  Weather  Efficiency 

in 

HAMMER  PLATES 

Hammer’s  Special  Extra  Fast  (red  label) 
and  Extra  Fast  (blue  label)  Plates  for 
all-around  work  and 

Hammer’s  Orthochromatic  Plates 

for  color-values 

Chemical  perfection  and  speed  in  exposure,  de- 
velopment and  drying,  give  negatives  full  of 
detail  with  firm,  tough  films  and  little  tendency 
to  frill. 


Hammer’s  little  book,  “ A Short  Talk 
on  Negative-Making,”  mailed  free 


HAMMER  DRY -PLATE 
COMPANY 

Ohio  Ave.  and  Miami  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THREE  NEW  SETS 

LIFE-STUDIES 

DRAPED  AND  IN  THE  NUDE 

The  first  two  sets  of  original  photographs,  A and  B, 
were  accorded  such  high  praise  for  beauty  of  pose,  excel- 
lence of  photographic  technique  and  sincerity  of  purpose 
that  three  new  sets,  C,  D and  E,  have  been  prepared. 
Each  subject  is  an  art-gem  and  the  variety  is  very  great. 

These  are  direct,  black  photographic  prints  on  double- 
weight paper  intended  for  the  exclusive  use  of  photo- 
graphers in  high  standing,  painters,  illustrators,  designers 
and  art-students.  There  is  no  catalog,  samples  are  not 
submitted  nor  are  the  sets  sent  on  approval;  but  they 
are  sold  under  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty,  which  every 
reader  knows  is  an  absolute  assurance  of  satisfaction 
in  every  respect.  In  neat  portfolio,  express-paid. 

Price,  $5.00  each 

A.  20 — 5x7  Prints  B.  12  — 8x10  Prints 

C.  20  — 5x7  Prints  D.  12-8x10  Prints 

E.  12  — 8x10  Prints 

PHOTO-ERA,  Trade  Agent,  383  Boylston  St.,  Boston 


PHOTO-ERA  Advertising-Requirements 

PHOTO-ERA  will  accept  no  advertising-copy  from  persons  unknown 
to  the  Publisher,  unless  it  be  accompanied  by  satisfactory 
endorsements  of  the  business-integrity  of  the  applicant,  and 
of  the  excellence  of  the  article  to  be  advertised. 

APPLICANTS  for  positions  as  operators,  salesmen  or  assistants  must 
furnish  evidence  of  their  efficiency  and  moral  character. 

PERSONS  offering  for  sale  studios,  or  cameras,  lenses  and  other 
photographic  articles,  must  furnish  proof  of  their  good 
standing  and  financial  responsibility;  for  obviously  PHOTO- 
ERA  will  not  be  the  medium  of  transactions  about  which 
there  is  likely  to  be  the  least  question. 

FURTHERMORE,  the  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  applica- 
tions for  space  without  giving  the  reason  for  so  doing. 

By  pursuing  this  policy  PHOTO-ERA  can  vouch  for  the  reliability 
of  all  its  advertisements 


Photo-Era  the  Blue-Book  of  Photographic  Advertising 


WHO’S  WHO?  AND  WHY? 

We  are  the  new  DRY- PLATE  COMPANY  that 
appeared  on  the  PHOTOGRAPHIC  HORIZON  a 
little  over  three  years  ago,  taking  rank  with  the  best  in 
an  incredible  short  space  of  time. 

WHY? 

A careful  trial  of  CENTRALS  will  give  you  the  answer. 

CENTRAL  DRY  PLATE  COMPANY 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

N.B.  — Write  for  “ Darkroom-Pointers  ,y 


PHOTO-ERA 

ARTIST-MOUNTS 

AMATEUR  photographers  in  towns  and  villages  often  find  it  impossible 
to  purchase  small  quantities  of  attractive  mounting-paper  of  various 
colors  and  surface-textures.  In  order  to  supply  this  demand,  and  to 
encourage  harmonious  treatment  of  prints  in  preference  to  the  fanciful  stock 
card-mount,  Photo-Era  offers  its  subscribers  a large  variety  of  heavy  cover- 
papers  suitable  for  photographic  purposes. 

These  papers  may  be  had  in  portfolios  of  24  sheets,  1 0 x 12%  inches. 
There  are  brown,  green  and  gray  assortments,  each  containing  several  shades 
and  surface-textures  ; also  portfolios  will  be  made  up  containing  24  sheets  of 
any  of  the  following  papers: 

Carbon  Black  Antique,  Light  Brownish-Gray  Antique,  Medium  Brownish-Gray  Antique 
Deckle-Edge,  Light  Bluish-Gray  Antique,  Heavy  Neutral-Gray  Antique. 

Medium  Brown  Antique,  Orange-Brown  Antique  Filter-Texture,  Heavy  Brownish-Black 
Camel-Hair,  Heavy  Sultan  Buff. 

Medium-Green  Antique,  Heavy  Sultan  Green,  Heavy  Sultan  Light  Green,  Heavy  Green- 
ish-Black Camel-Hair. 

Heavy  Sultan  Turkey  Red,  Brick-Red  Antique. 

Any  portfolio  of  24  sheets  will  be  sent  for  35  cents  postpaid 

PHOTO-ERA  ...  383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Eba  Guaranty 


_ |\ew England 

Conservatory* 


OF  MUSIC 


Year  opens 
September  17th,  1914 


Boston,  Mass. 

GEORGE  W.  CHADWICK.  DIRECTOR 

The  Largest  and  Best-Equipped  School  of  Music 

Located  in  the  music  center  of  America.  It  affords  pupils  the  environment  and  atmosphere  so 
necessary  to  a musical  education.  Its  complete  organization,  its  imposing  Conservatory  Building, 
splendid  equipment,  and  the  Residence  Building  offer  exceptional  facilities  for  students. 

Complete  Curriculum.  Courses  in  every  branch  of  Music,  applied  and  theoretical,  including  Opera. 
Owing  to  the  practical  training  in  our  Normal  Department,  graduates  are  much  in  demand  as 
teachers. 


The  free  privileges  of  lectures,  concerts  and  recitals,  the  opportunities  for  ensemble  practice  and 
appearance  before  audiences,  and  the  daily  associations,  are  invaluable  advantages  to  the  music- 
student. 


A Complete  Orchestra  offers  advanced  pupils  in  voice,  piano,  organ  and  violin  experience  in 
rehearsals  and  public  appearances  with  orchestral  accompaniment. 

Dramatic  Department.  Practical  training  in  acting. 

Scholarships.  A limited  number  of  scholarships  in  Composition  (Director’s  Class)  available  1914. 

Address  RALPH  L.  FLANDERS,  Manager 


DISTANT  BITS  OP  LANDSCAPE 

Architectural  Details,  etc.,  May  be  Photographed  Successfully  with  a 


GOERZ  TELEPHOTO-LENS 

rpTTTQ  T TPINTCI  can  usef^  'n  Connection  with  any  good  anastigmat ; but  as  the  degree  of 
JL  niO  0 success  depends  as  much  on  the  correction  of  the  anastigmat  as  on  the  telephoto 

we  especially  recommend  it  with  Goerz  Dagor,  Celor,  Dogntar  and  Syntor  Lenses.  Snapshots  of  three 
or  four  diameters  magnification  are  possible  under  good  conditions  of  light.  Higher  magnifications  up 
to  8X  or  9X  can  be  obtained  with  sufficient  bellows-extension.  Ray-screens  are  of  advantage  in  some 
kinds  of  telephoto-work,  and  our  Goerz  Compensating  Filters,  made  of  Jena  glass  and  requiring  only  a 
slight  increase  in  length  of  exposure,  afford  the  best  results. 

Lenses  for  special  purposes  — portraiture,  wide-angle  photography,  process-work, 
etc.  — as  well  as  our  famous  general-purpose  anastigmats,  are  fully  described  in 
our  illustrated  catalog.  Get  it  from  your  dealer  or  direct  from 


C.  P.  GOERZ  AMERICAN  OPTICAL  COMPANY 

Office  and  Factory:  323x2  East  34th  Street,  New  York 

Dealers’  Distributing  Agents  West  of  Ohio:  BURKE  & JAMES,  Inc.,  Chicago 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y..  The  Kodak  City. 


complete  diary  of  your  work  or  play 
with  a Kodak. 

Autographic  Kodaks  are  now  ready  in 
the  No.  3A  and  No.  3A  Special  Kodaks. 

Autographic  Film  Cartridges  are  sup- 
plied at  no  change  in  list  price  from  the 
former  cartridges  except  that  they  are 
not  furnished  in  the  “Double  Two.’’ 

Price  List. 

No.  3A  Autographic  Kodak,  with  R.  R. 

Lens  and  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  Shutter,  22.50 
Ditto,  with  Kodak  Automatic  Shutter,  27.50 
Ditto,  with  Cooke  Kodak  Anastigmat 


Lens  f.  6.3  and  Compound  Shutter,  . 50.50 

No.  3A  Special  Autographic  Kodak  with 
Zeiss  Kodak  Anastigmat  Lens  f.  6.3 
and  Compound  Shutter,  . . . 63.00 

Ditto,  with  Cooke  Series  IIIA  Anastig- 

Lens  f.  6.5 70.50 

Ditto,  with  B.  & L.  Zeiss  Tessar  Series 
IIB  Anastigmat  Lens  f.  6.  3,  . . 74.00 


You  can  make  enlargements  as 
simply  as  you  make  Velox  prints, 
all-by-daylight,  with  the 

V.  P.  KODAK 
or  BROWNIE 
ENLARGING 
CAM  ERAS 

The  enlargements  retain  all  the 
quality  of  the  small  negatives;  the 
results  are  certain. 


V.  P.  Kodak  Enlarging  Camera  tor  3%  x 5% 

Enlargements  from  Its  x 2%  negatives,  . . $1.75 

No.  2 Brownie  Enlarging  Camera  for  5x7  En- 
largements from  2'A  x 3Vi  negatives,  . . 2.00 

No.  3 ditto,  for  614  x85f  Enlargements  from  3% 

x4Sf  negatives, 3.00 

No.  4 ditto,  for  8 x 10  Enlargements  from  4x5 

negatives,  (will  also  take  3%  x 514  negatives),  4.00 


WHY  A VEST  POCKET 
KODAK  WITH  KODAK 
ANASTIGMAT  LENS 

The  advantage  of  its  smallness,  for  it 
does  fit  a vest  pocket  comfortably — the 
convenience  of  its  fixed  focus  feature, 
for  it  is  always  ready  for  business  in- 
stantly on  being  opened — the  efficiency 
of  its  anastigmat  lens  which  gives  micro- 
scopic definition,  flatness  of  field,  free- 
dom from  astigmatism  and  plenty  of 
speed  (f  8 being  extremely  fast  for  a 
lens  used  only  with  fixed  focus)  — these 
are  advantages  of  the  Vest  Pocket  Ko- 
dak with  Kodak  Anastigmat  lens. 

Its  wonderful  possibilities  are  readily 
apparent — its  possibilities  as  a small 
camera  making  small  pictures,  but  it  is 
its  anastigmat  lens  that  makes  it  the 
equal  of  larger  cameras.  You  can  en- 
large the  clean  cut  negatives  (1$4  x iVj 
inches)  made  with  this  little  camera  to 
Post  Card  size  and  retain  the  quality  of 
the  contact  print.  In  other  words,  it  is 
the  same  as  though  you  were  able  to 
carry  a 3A  Kodak  in  your  vest  pocket 
without  inconvenience,  for  with  the  V. 
P.  Kodak  Enlarging  Camera  it  is  almost 
as  simple  a matter  to  make  3A  size 
enlargements  from  Vest  Pocket  nega- 
tives as  to  make  contact  prints. 

THE  PRICE. 

Vest  Pocket  Kodak  with  Kodak  Anas- 
tigmat Lens,  - $12.00 


When  Ordering-  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Eha  Guaranty 


Emphasize  the  interesting  points  of  your 
vacation  story  with  enlargements  from 
your  best  negatives. 


You  can  make  them  yourself  with  a 


V.  P.  K.  Enlarging 
or  a Brownie 
Enlarging  Camera. 

Place  the  negative  in  one  end 
of  the  camera,  the  Velox  paper 
in  the  other,  expose  to  daylight, 
develop  and  fix.  No  focusing — 
No  dark-room — no  experience 
necessary. 


THE  PRICE. 

V.  P.  Kodak  Enlarging  Camera,  for  3)4  x 5 14  enlargements  from 


1 5/s  x 2'4  negatives,  - - - - - - - - - $1.75 

No.  2 Brownie  Enlarging  Camera,  for  5x7  enlargements  from  2 )4 

x 3)4  negatives,  - --  --  --  --  - 2.00 

No.  3 ditto,  for  61-2  x 8)4  enlargements,  from  3%  x 4X  negatives,  3.00 
No.  4 ditto,  for  8 x 10  enlargements,  from  4x5  negatives  (will  also 

take  3)4  x 5)4  negatives),  - --  --  --  - 4.00 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

At  Tour  Dealer’s.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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Think  of  Cyko 
and  you  think  of 
photographic  success 


T^HE  successful  photographers  are 
users  of  CYKO. 

Most  of  the  prize-winning  pictures  are 
made  on  CYKO. 


The  cheap  amateur  finisher  who  uses  cheap 
papers,  always  keeps  a little  C \ KO  on  hand 
for  the  customer  “who  knows.” 


The  manufacturers  of  CYKO  have  won  out 
against  big  odds  in  everything  they  have 
undertaken: 

In  making  the  best  photo  print- 
ing mediums. 

In  constructing  the  best  cameras. 

In  producing  the  best  film,  and 
in  protecting  the  inventor  from 
film  substitutes  that  have  in- 
fringed his  rights. 

To  think  of  CYKO  is  to  think  of  success,  of 
right  against  might,  of  the  triumph  of 
justice,  and  to  think  right  is  to  do  right. 


Ansco  Company 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


the  great  success  frame,-  Dry -Plate  Co. 

At  the  late  ATLANTA  CONVENTION 

Was  evidenced  by  the  Fact  that  the  Largest  Part  of  the  Best  Exhibits  Was  Made  on 

CRAMER  PLATES 

by  regular  users  of  the  same.  Think  this  over 


THREE  NEW  SETS 


LIFE-STUDIES 

DRAPED  AND  IN  THE  NUDE 

The  first  two  sets  of  original  photographs,  A and  B, 
were  accorded  such  high  praise  for  beauty  of  pose,  excel- 
lence of  photographic  technique  and  sincerity  of  purpose 
that  three  new  sets,  C,  D and  E,  have  been  prepared. 
Each  subject  is  an  art-gem  and  the  variety  is  very  great. 

These  are  direct,  black  photographic  prints  on  double- 
weight paper  intended  for  the  exclusive  use  of  photo- 
graphers in  high  standing,  painters,  illustrators,  designers 
and  art-students.  There  is  no  catalog,  samples  are  not 
submitted  nor  are  the  sets  sent  on  approval;  but  they 
are  sold  under  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty,  which  every 
reader  knows  is  an  absolute  assurance  of  satisfaction 
in  every  respect.  In  neat  portfolio,  express-paid. 

Price,  $5.00  each 

A.  20 — 5x7  Prints  B.  12  — 8x10  Prints 

C.  20  — 5x7  Prints  D.  12  — 8x10  Prints 

E.  12  — 8x  10  Prints 

PHOTO-ERA,  Trade  Agent,  383  Boylston  St.,  Boston 


“It  Stays  Stuck ” 

STICK-EM-FLAT 

Your  prints,  when  mounted  with  this  new 
photo-mounter,  will  stay  flat  and  will 
stay  stuck  on  a thin  or  a thick  mount. 

Or  you  can  give  the  back  of  the  print  a 
coat  of  STICK-EM-FLAT;  when  dry, 
mount  it  with  a hot  iron  and  it  will  stay 
flat,  too.  It  contains  no  ingredients 
which  can  harm  the  print. 

YOUR  DEALER  SHOULD  HAVE  IT,  OR  WE 
WILL  SEND  A FOUR-OUNCE  JAR  BY 
PARCEL-POST  FOR  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS 


Manufactured  only  by 

Charles  L.  Mitchell,  M.D. 

1016-1018  Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


QPFMPFP  PORTLAND 

or Hil lVxJLafX  SOFT-FOCUS  LENS 

USED  BY  MOST  WELL-KNOWN  ARTISTIC  WORKERS 

BECAUSE 

It  possesses  such  an  extensive  range  of  control. 

Its  definition  is  clear  and  distinct,  but  soft,  not  “fuzzy.” 

It  holds  the  form  of  subject  when  diffused. 

It  is  free  from  halo  or  “run-around,”  not  “mushy.” 

ADAPTED  TO  MOST  CAMERAS  -FITTED  TO  MOST  SHUTTERS 

Illustrated  booklet  A o . / OR  free  on  request 


SPENCER  LENS  COMPANY,  BUFFALO,  N.  V. 
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XX 


is  a small,  high-grade, 
high-speed,  reflecting 
CAMERA,  that  will 
make  the  kind  of 
pictures  you  have 
always  wanted. 


The  Auto  Graflex  Junior 

r 

With  f.  4.5  lens  <B.  & L.-Zeiss  Tessar  Series  Ic  or  Cooke  Series  II)  $66.00 
With  f.  6.3  lens  ( Zeiss  Kodak  Anastigmat ) 53.50 


Our  64-page  illustrat- 
ed catalogue  shows  the 
way  to  better  pictures. 

May  we  send  you  a 
copy  ? 


1 Size  of  picture  made  with  Auto  Graflex  Junior 

Folmer  & Schwing  Division 

Eastman  Kodak  Company 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


With  this  camera  you  can  make  snap  shots  on  dark  or  cloudy  days, 
or  even  indoors.  On  bright  days,  when  the  sun  is  shining,  you  can  make 
exposures  as  short  as  l-1000th  of  a second,  if  you  wish.  And  there  is  no 
uncertainty.  When  you  look  into  the  focusing  hood  you  see  the  image 
right  side  up,  the  size 
it  will  appear  in  the 
finished  picture  up  to 
the  instant  of  exposure. 

There  is  neither  focus- 
ing scale  nor  finder. 


XX 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


Loads  in  day- 
light 


Weighs  only 
29  ounces 


D imensions 
2 x X4%  oc7yi 
inches 


Covered  with 
genuine  grain 
leather 


An  ideal  vacation 
camera,  making 
3 % X 5 (post  card  size) 
pictures,  for 
$10.50 


Film  Premo  N9 1 

A remarkably  light,  compact  camera  for  pictures  of 
the  artistic  3 A proportion. 

Can  be  carried  and  used  anywhere,  and  is  so  easy  to 
operate  that  anyone  who  can  read  the  simple  instructions 
that  come  with  the  camera,  can  make  first-class  pictures 
from  the  very  start. 

To  load,  merely  open  back,  drop  in  Premo  Film  Pack, 
close  back  and  all  is  ready.  To  change  films  for  successive 
exposures  just  pull  out  successive  film  pack  tabs. 

This  model  is  fitted  with  a tested  meniscus  achromatic 
lens  of  the  highest  quality  obtainable.  The  shutter  is  the 
new  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  with  cable  release,  and  the  cam- 
era is  fitted  with  two  tripod  sockets,  reversible  brilliant 
finder,  and  is  made  throughout  of  the  best  of  materials, 
by  men  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  camera  making. 

Get  the  new  Premo  catalogue — a book  that  no  one  interested  in 
photography  should  be  without.  It  describes  the  many  Premo  advan- 
tages fully  — the  daylight  loading  Film  Premos,  the  Premos  that 
take  films  or  plates  with  equal  facility,  the  Premo  Film  Pack  and 
tank  developing  system.  It’s  free  at  the  dealer’s,  or  will  be  gladly 
mailed  to  any  address  on  request. 

Rochester  Optical  Division 

Eastman  Kodak  Company  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Negative  with  Autographic  Record. 


A DISTINCTIVE,  KODAK 
CONVENIENCE— MAKE 
YOUR  KODAK  AUTO= 
GRAPHIC. 

The  Kodak  and  Kodak  methods 
eliminated  the  bother — stripped  photo- 
graphy of  the  difficult  and  tediously 
acquired  skill  which  once  attended  the 
making  of  pictures. 

And  now  come  the  Autographic 
Kodaks — not  to  make  better  pictures  or 
further  simplify  a process  of  finishing, 
but  to  make  the  negatives  more  valu- 
able. With  the  Autographic  Kodaks 
and  Autographic  Film  you  write  on  the 
red  paper  which  protects  the  film  and 
the  writing  appears  on  the  film  itself  in 
the  spaces  between  the  exposures.  You 
make  hundreds  of  exposures  and  have 
the  information  necessary  for  the  iden- 
tification of  each  picture  appear  on  the 
negative  when  your  films  are  finally 
developed. 

Your  pictures  are  most  interesting  as 
they  recall  places,  dates  or  people — 
good  times  you  have  enjoyed  on  a cer- 
tain vacation,  interesting  incidents  of 
travel  or  the  casual  acquaintances  you 
meet;  but  you  can  seldom  recall  with 
accuracy  those  very  things  which  would 
make  your  picture  story  most  interest- 
ing. With  an  Autographic  Kodak  you 
can  title  and  date  each  negative  at  the 
time  it  is  made  and  retain  the  record 


permanently.  The  title 
may  be  made  part  of 
the  print  but  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Autographic 
Kodak  has  been  accom- 
plished when  the  record 
is  on  the  negative  where 
it  may  be  had  at  any 
time  to  place  on  the 
back  of  the  print  ; be- 
neath the  print  in  the 
album  or  made  a part  of 
the  message  of  the  Post 
Card  print.  Pictures  of 
the  children  will  be 
more  interesting  and 
valuable  in  after  years  if  you  know  the 
age  of  the  child  and  the  date  on  which 
the  picture  was  made.  An  accurate 
record  of  every  travel  picture  lends 
charm  to  the  picture  story,  while  to  men 
in  many  professions,  where  pictures 
showing  the  progress  of  work  are  essen- 
tial, the  record  on  the  film  is  indisputable 
evidence  that  the  picture  shows  con- 
ditions as  they  existed  at  a certain 
date. 

Then  there  is  the  careful  amateur 
who  profits  by  experience — who  makes 
notes  of  the  exposure  and  stop  and 
conditions  of  light,  that  he  may  be 
able  to  correct  his  mistakes  when  the 
same  conditions  are  again  encountered. 
To  him  the  Autographic  Kodak  does 
away  with  a separate  set  of  notes 
— permits  this  data  to  be  placed 
directly  on  the  negative  and  leaves 
room  for  a date  and  title  on  each 
negative. 

These  are  only  a few  examples  of 
Autographic  Kodak  advantages.  Doz- 
ens of  others  will  suggest  themselves 
to  every  user  of  a Kodak.  The  thing 
which  makes  a picture  interesting  to 
you  suggests  a title,  and  the  picture  is 
more  interesting  to  others  as  they  get 
your  point  of  view.  With  the  title  on 
the  negative  it  is  a simple  matter  to 
write  the  title  under  the  print  in  your 
Kodak  Album. 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y..  The  Kodak  City. 


The  picture  of  little  Mary  with  the 
doll  in  her  arms  is  interesting  at  the 
time,  but  if  the  title  informs  you  when 
the  picture  was  made,  it  doubles  the 
value  of  that  picture  a few  years  later. 

Make  Your  Kodak  Autographic. 

Autographic  Films  cost  no  more  than 
the  ordinary  Kodak  Film  you  have  al- 
ways used,  and  for  a small  amount  an 
Autographic  Back  may  be  had  from 
your  dealer,  and  your  Kodak  converted 
into  an  Autographic  Kodak. 

Autographic  Backs  are  furnished  for 
any  No.  3 or  3a  Folding  Pocket  Kodak, 
any  No.  1a  Folding  Pocket  Kodak,  R. 
R.  Type,  or  any  of  the  No.  1a,  No.  3 
or  No.  3a  Special  Kodaks  or  Six-Three 
Kodaks.  For  prices  see  page  adver- 
tisement in  this  magazine. 

The  Autographic  Back  is  identical 
with  the  ordinary  Kodak  Back  with 
the  exception  of  a narrow  spring  door 
at  one  end  which  is  closed  by  a sliding 
catch.  When  this  door  is  open,  a nar- 
row slot  in  the  back  permits  one  to 
write  on  the  thin  red  paper  covering  of 
the  Autographic  Film.  In  writing  on 
this  red  paper  the  pressure  of  the  pen- 
cil or  the  stylus,  which  is  furnished  for 
this  purpose,  makes  an  impression  on 
the  displacing  tissue  under  the  red 
paper  covering,  which  permits  light  to 
reach  the  film  and  to  reproduce  the 
writing  in  the  spaces  between  the  ex- 
posures. In  horizontal  pictures  the 
writing  comes  at  the  left  of  the  nega- 
tive, while  in  vertical  pictures  it  is 
below  the  negative.  A slight  turn  of 
the  winding  key  allows  a line  to  be 
written  on  the  negative  itself. 

Ordinary  film  may  be  used  with  Au- 
tographic Kodaks,  or  Autographic  Film 
may  be  used  with  ordinary  Kodaks,  but 
for  Autographic  results,  Autographic 
Film  must  be  used  with  Autographic 
Kodaks. 

Make  your  Kodak  Autographic.  The 
Autographic  Backs  or  Autographic 
Kodaks  may  be  had  from  your  dealer. 


A VEST  POCKET  KODAK 
EXPERIENCE. 

Since  I have  added  a Vest  Pocket 
Kodak  to  my  photographic  kit,  which 
included  a 3A  Folding  Pocket  Kodak 
and  the  necessary  accessories  for  doing 
my  own  work,  I have  been  astonished 
atthe  convenience  and  capabilityof  this 
smallest  of  the  Kodak  family.  It  was 
the  compactness  of  the  Vest  Pocket 
that  first  appealed  to  me — now  I have 
learned  to  appreciate  how  really  efficient 
it  is.  I have  always  wanted,  and  now 
have,  a little  camera  that  will  slip  into 
my  inside  vest  pocket,  my  hip  pocket, 
the  ball  pocket  of  my  golf  bag  or  into 
the  crevices  of  a lunch  basket. 

I have  tested  the  capabilities  of  the 
Vest  Pocket  in  every  way  I know.  I 
have  taken  flashlight  pictures,  pictures 
of  electrical  storms,  the  crowds  at  the 
opening  of  the  baseball  season,  a circus 
parade,  landscapes,  moonlight  effects 
and  portraits — and  on  every  occasion 
the  little  camera  has  responded  nobly, 

My  Vest  Pocket  is  fitted  with  a 
Kodak  Anastigmat  Lens,  working  at  f.  8, 
an  anastigmat  equipment  that  is  most 
reasonable  in  price  and  exceedingly 
satisfactory.  I have  made  several  at- 
tractive marine  views,  and  made  twelve 
inch  enlargements  from  the  little 
1/8x2 Yi  inch  negatives,  the  results 
being  exceptionally  good.  Portraits 
made  with  the  Vest  Pocket  and  the 
little  Kodak  Portrait  Attachment  have 
surprised  my  friends  as  well  as  myself. 
I have  a series  of  picnic  pictures,  some 
of  the  groups  including  as  many  as 
eleven  persons.  You  wouldn’t  think 
you  could  get  eleven  faces  on  a Vest 
Pocket  negative  and  have  each  one  dis- 
tinct, but  my  pictures  prove  you  can. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  this 
little  Kodak  is  its  readiness  for  action. 
You  have  but  to  open  the  Kodak  and  it 
is  instantly  ready  for  use  without  focus- 
ing. The  Autotime  scale  is  also  a help- 
ful feature.  Since  using  the  scale  on 
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Enlargement  from  same  negative  as  print  below,  showing  the  same  definition. 


my  Vest  Pocket,  I have  learned  the 
simple  rules  governing  the  stops  of  the 
diaphragm,  and  there  has  been  a de- 
cided improvement  in  the  quality  of  my 
negatives. 

And  by  no  means  least  of  the  advan- 
tages of  this  little  camera  is  the  ability 
of  its  anastigmat  lens  to  yield  sharp 
clear  negatives  of  ideal  quality  for  en- 
larging. I have  made  perfect  8P2  inch 
enlargements  from  some  of  my  nega- 
tives while  others  enlarged  to  post  card 
size  pass  readily  as  contact  prints. 
This  is  the  real  test  of  the  anastigmat 
lens. 

Then,  too,  I have  enjoyed  sending 
Vest  Pocket  pictures  to  my  friends, 
printed  on  Velox  Post  Cards.  The 
little  pictures  are  so  small,  that  by  using 
only  one  on  a card,  I have  plenty  of 
room  for  my  message.  Some  of  my 
friends  have  mailed  me  interesting  post 
cards  of  their  vacations,  having  two 


Made  with  Vest  Pocket  Kodak. 

Kodak  Anastigmat  Lens.  Actual  size. 


Vest  Pocket  pictures  printed  on  one 
card. 

I am  so  enthusiastic  about  my  Vest 
Pocket  that  I might  continue  indefinitely 
telling  of  its  many  advantages.  I con- 
sider it  just  as  important  a part  of  my 
photographic  kit  as  my  3A  Kodak,  and 
I am  never  out  in  the  open  these  days 
without  one  or  the  other  of  these 
cameras  as  my  companion. 
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ENLARGING  MADE  EASY 


It’s  as  simple  as  making  contact  prints — 
as  certain  of  results — and  all  by  daylight 
with  a 


V.  P.  K.  Enlarging 
or  a Brownie 
Enlarging  Camera. 

As  with  other  Kodak  conven- 
iences, no  experience  is  necessary. 
Place  the  negative  in  the  small 
end  of  the  camera,  the  Velox 
paper  in  the  other,  as  shown  in 
the  illustration,  expose  to  day- 
light, develop  and  fix. 


THE  PRICE. 

V.  P.  Kodak  Enlarging  Camera,  for  3%  x 5><  enlargements  from 

\y%  x 2j4  negatives,  - --  --  --  --  $1.75 

No.  2 Brownie  Enlarging  Camera,  for  5x7  enlargements  from  2 >4! 

x 3 X negatives,  - --  --  --  --  - 2.00 

No.  3 ditto,  for  6'4  x 8X  enlargements,  from  3X  x 4 % negatives,  3.00 
No.  4 ditto,  for  8x10  enlargements,  from  4x5  negatives  (will  also 

take  3X  x 5X  negatives) , - --  --  --  - 4.00 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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The  Film  Tank 
way  is  the 
simplest  way — 
the  best  way. 


Film  development  becomes  a pleasure — 
film  results  certain  with  a 

KODAK  FILM  TANK 

Negatives  developed  in  the  Film  Tank  have  an 
exceptional  snap  and  brilliancy  due  to  their  com- 
plete freedom  from  light  and  chemical  fog 

results  not  possible  by  the  old  methods. 

There  is  also  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
develop  your  films  at  home — on  your  vacation — 
anywhere  without  a dark  room. 

The  Experience  is  in  the  Tank. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

At  your  dealers' . 
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The  Charm  of 
Home  makes  the 
Charm  of  Home 
Photography . 

Every  phase  of  home 
life — each  nook  and 
corner  of  the  home 
itself  with  its  insepara- 
ble associations  are  sub- 
jects for  your  Kodak. 

And  with  the 

KODAK  PORTRAIT 
ATTACHMENT 

pictures  of  the  children  at  close  range — head  and 
shoulder  portraits  of  home  folks  or  friends  add 
human  interest  to  the  Kodak  album  of  home  or 
vacation  pictures.  A Kodak  Portrait  Attachment 
to  fit  your  Kodak — yo  cents  at  your  dealers'. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Made  with  Kodak  and  Kodak  Portrait  Attachment, 
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KORONA 

SERIES  V 

LONG-FOCUS 

A camera  for 
every  purpose 

Triple 

Extension-Bed 

Vertical  and 
Lateral  Front- 
Adjustments 

Centrally-Pivoted 
Swing-Back 

Equally  suitable  for  Plates  or  Film-Packs 

Into  the  Korona  V we  have  put  the  very  best  of  everything 
we  know  how  — material,  workmanship,  design  and  the 
knowledge  gained  by  thirty  years'  experience  as  the 
makers  of  high-grade  cameras.  Our  catalog  gives  a 
detailed  description  of  all  our  models,  and  your  dealer  is 
eager  to  show  you  the  cameras  themselves.  Drop  us  a 
postcard  and  we'll  send  you  the  catalog,  together  with  the 
name  of  your  nearest  dealer. 

Send  a card  now  before  you  forget  it 

GUNDLACH-MANHATTAN  OPTICAL  CO. 
765  Clinton  Ave„  So.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Bromides 

Prints  made  on  Wellington  Bromide  Paper 
always  attract  attention  because  they  have  a 
Distinctive  Quality. 

Sample  package  8x10  containing  15  different 
grades  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $1.00, 
with  new  Wellington  Bromide  Book. 

Complete  price-list  sent  on  request 
Manufactured  by 

WELLINGTON  & WARD,  Elstree,  Herts. 

and  at  Montreal,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bombay  and  Calcutta 

Sole  United  Slates  Agent* 

RALPH  HARRIS  & COMPANY 

26-30  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

New  York  Salesroom,  108  Fulton  Street 


THE  LENS  IS  THE  THING 


h 


Just  any  lens  won’t  take  pictures 
like  the  above.  It  requires  a rapid 
anastigmat  like  the  Dynar,  which 
has  twice  the  speed  of  a good  rec- 
tilinear, for  a very  short  exposure 
was  necessary  to  stop  the  motion, 
and  a slower  lens  would  have  given 
a hopelessly  undertimed  negative. 

When  you  purchase  a 

DYNAR 

you  buy  “speed,”  which  may  be  used  in  one  or 
two  ways  — just  for  rapidly-moving  objects, 
requiring  a very  short  exposure,  and  for  under 
adverse  light  conditions  which  would  pre- 
clude even  a slow  snapshot-exposure. 

In  choosing  a Dynar,  you  get  the  best  anas- 
tigmat for  the  money  on  the  market.  Sold  in 
cells  that  fit  all  modern  shutters,  saving  the 
time  and  expense  of  special  fitting. 

3lA  x 5Vi>  and  4x5  Dynar  Cells  . . $23.50 

Write  for  our  complete  lens  catalog  with 
revised  tariff  prices 

Voigtlander  & Sohn 

242-244  E.  Ontario  Street,  Chicago 
225  Fifth  Avenue  - New  York 
Works : - Brunswick,  Germany 

Canadian  Agent,:  Hupfeld,  Ludecking  & Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 
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THE 

PRINT- COLLECTOR’S 
QUARTERLY 

Edited  by  FitzRoy  Carrington 


CONTENTS  FOR  OCTOBER 

Some  Early  Drawings  by  Leonardo  da  Yinci 
By  Osvald  Siren 

Goethe  as  a Print-lover.  By  Gustav  Poliak 
Jacques  C allot  (1592-1635).  By  George  S.  Heilman 
Turner  and  His  Unpublished  Series  of  Mezzotints 
By  Emil  H.  Richter 

The  Print-Collector’s  Quarterly  is  published  in  Feb- 
ruary, April,  October  and  December  of  each  year. 
It  measures  7 x 4%  inches  and  is  bound  in  grey  paper 
covers.  Each  issue  contains  about  100  pages  of  text 
and  40  illustrations.  It  is  the  only  periodical  in 
English,  in  Europe  or  in  America,  devoted  exclusively 
to  etchings,  engravings  and  drawings. 

The  Price  of  The  Print-Collector’s  Quarterly  is  One 
Dollar  a Year.  An  additional  charge  of  12  cents  is 
made  for  postage  on  Canadian  subscriptions , and  of 
20  cents  on  European  subscriptions. 


published  for 

MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS,  BOSTON 

BY 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 

4 Park  St.,  Boston  16  East  40th  St.,  New  York 


The  Lure 
of  the  Camera 

By  Charles  S.  Olcott 

An  entertaining  account  of  the  author’s 
wanderings  with  his  camera  among  the  literary 
haunts  of  America  and  foreign  countries. 

With  forty-eight  superb  photographic  re- 
productions. 

At  all  bookstores,  $3.00  net 

Boston  HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  CO.  New  York 


HAMMER  PLATES 

are  always  dependable 

Quick,  clean,  brilliant,  with  firm,  tough 
films  that  dry  quickly  without  danger 
of  frilling.  They 

CAN’T  BE  BEATEN 

Hammer’s  Special  Extra  Fast  (red  label) 
and  Extra  Fast  (blue  label)  Plates  for 
all-around  work  and 

Hammer’s  Orthochromatic  Plates 

for  color-values 


REQ. TRADE  MARK 

Hammer’s  little  book,  “ A Short  Talk 
on  Negative-Making,”  mailed  free 

HAMMER  DRY -PLATE 
COMPANY 

Ohio  Ave.  and  Miami  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


LET« 

THEs’ 

USER 

JUDGE 


Tke  Keystone  in  the  Archway 

io  STUDIO  SUCCESS 


HIGH  SPEED 
MODERATE  PRJCED 

One  of  tlie  Compleie  Line 

Ask  us  or  your  dealer  for 
new  and  complete  catalog 

TTAe  IOoZZw 

Optical  (f  *♦ ))  Company 

Xn.  O C H E S T E"R.  new  YORK 


LET** 


THE* 

USER 

judge; 
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The  Film  Tank 
way  is  the 
simplest  way — 
the  best  way. 


Films  developed  in  the 

KODAK  FILM  TANK 

Have  a snap  and  brilliancy — a perfect  freedom 
from  fog  that  can  not  be  obtained  by  dark-room 
development.  1 he  air  tight,  light  tight  tank  pre- 
serves a perfect  developing  solution  at  an  even 
temperature  and  produces  negatives  remarkable 
for  their  fine  printing  quality.  And  there  is  the 
added  convenience  of  developing  anywhere,  all 
by  daylight. 

The  Experience  is  in  the  Tank. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

At  your  dealer' s. 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Eka  Guaranty 


'There  s an  added 
i?iterest  to  every 
flower  in  your 
garde?i — in  fact , 
to  every  small  hit 
of  nature — when  you 
picture  it  at  short 
range  with  the 


Made  at  2 ft.  8 in.  with  Autographic  Kodak 
and  Kodak  Portrait  Attachment. 


KODAK  PORTRAIT 
ATTACHMENT 


Slip  a Portrait  Attachment  over  the  Kodak  lens  and  your  Camera 
is  ready  for  short  range  pictures.  All  out-doors  is  filled  with 
material  for  Kodak  pictures  at  short  range,  while  the  charm  of 
home  surroundings  offers  a fitting  background  for  Kodak  home 
portraits. 

With  fixed  focus  Kodaks  and  Brownies,  the  Portrait  Attachment 
makes  objects  in  sharp  focus  at  exactly  3}4  feet,  while  with  the 
focusing  type  of  Kodaks,  objects  may  be  photographed  as  close  as 
2 feet  8 inches. 

yo  cents , at  your  dealer  s. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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JfieGonjjtby^^ 

FOR  TEN  YEARS  “SUBURBAN  LIFE” 

LIBERTY  H.  BAILEY,  Contributing  Editor 

PROFESSOR  BAILEY,  of  Cornell,  former  Director  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Roosevelt  Commission  on  Country  Life,  will  direct  our  editorial  policy 
the  coming  year.  He  is  the  ablest  man  in  this  special  field  today.  The  Countryside 
Magazine  will  contain  all  the  strong  features  which  have  appeared  in  Suburban  Life  the 
past  ten  years.  House  Building,  Horticulture,  House  Furnishing,  Landscape  Gardening,  Travel, 
Suburban  Problems,  etc.,  and,  in  addition,  the  broad  field  of  the  open  country,  including  stories  of 
human  interest  concerning  men  who  have  done  things  with  the  land;  live  discussions  of  national 
legislation  affecting  the  countryside;  the  conservation  of  forests  and  our  other  natural  resources; 
the  problems  of  the  rural  community;  the  farmer  who  is  making  good.  All  these  things,  and 
more,  handled  by  an  expert  editorial  staff,  and  written  in  a fascinating  manner.  The  Country- 
side Magazine  this  next  year  will  be  a magazine  of  value  to  the  city  man,  the  suburban  resident, 
the  prosperous  farmer,  the  man  in  national  politics,  the  horticulturist,  and  the  successful  business 
man  or  woman  everywhere.  The  price  wil!  remain  $3  a year,  25  cents  a copy. 

A Trial  Trip  with  Bailey 

This  will  be  a Bailey  year.  You  can’t  afford  to  miss  it.  Send  us  a $1  bill  at  our  risk,  pinned 
to  the  following  coupon,  and  we  will  give  you  a 7-Months  Trial  Trip  with  Bailey — October  to 
April — the  best  of  the  year,  and  including  all  the  special  issues.  Use  this  Coupon  Today. 


The  Suburban  Press,  Publishers  The  Countryside  Magazine 
334  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 

Gentlemen:  For  the  inclosed  One  Dollar,  enter  my  name  for  7-Months  Trial  Trip  with  Bailey — 
October  to  April. 

Name Street__ 

Nov.  “ M ” City State 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 
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| THE  OFFER  OF  THE  YEAR  I 

| Photo-Era,  one  year 

| Pictorial  Landscape-Photography 

| By  Paul  Lewis  Anderson 

| Pictorial  Landscape-Photography,  now  nearing  completion  serially  in  Photo-  | 
| Era  Magazine,  without  doubt  constitutes  the  most  important  of  recent  contri-  | 
| butions  to  the  literature  of  the  camera.  There  is  no  clearer  or  more  readable  | 

| statement  of  the  subjective  side,  subjective  technique  and  technical  methods  | 

| of  this  modern  trend  in  outdoor-photography.  The  manuscript  has  been  done  | 
| into  the  permanent  form  of  a book  which  every  camera-user  should  possess.  | 

| Large  octavo,  7 x 9M 2 inches,  cloth-bound,  printed  on  heavy  antique  | 

| paper  with  fourteen  superb  full-page  plates,  price  $1.50.  It  provides  | 

| a splendid  Christmas-gift.  | 

I SEND  ALL  ORDERS,  WITH  REMITTANCE,  DIRECT  TO  1 

I PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  383  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  U.S.A.  I 
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U'50  I BOTH  FOR  I 

$3.00 ^ $2.25  | 


I Leading  Magazines 


1 PHOTO-ERA 

. $1.50 ' 

1 All 

For 
1 $3.20 

i Everybody’ s 

1.50  1 

1 Delineator  . 

. 1.50| 

$4. 50 

1 PHOTO-ERA 

. $1.50 

i 

= Scribner’s 

. 3.001 

1 All 

= Everybody’s  . 

. 1.50 

For 

= Delineator 

. 1.501 

$7. 50  / 

| $5.15 

| PHOTO-ERA . 

. $1.50 

i 

= Scribner’s 

. 3.00| 

1 All 

| World’s  Work  . 

. 3.00 

For 

1 Outlook  . 

. 3.00 1 

$10.50 

| $7.20 

in  Special  Clubs  1 


PHOTO-ERA . . 

$1.50 

= 

American  Magazine 

1.50  i 

* All 

E 

Woman’s  Home 

( 

For 

= 

Companion  . 

1. 50  ( 

$3.20 

E 

$4.50 

) 

= 

PHOTO-ERA . . 

Life,  with  print, 
“ Where  Love  Is  ” 

^1  -50 
5.00  | 

| Both 
For 
1 $5.55 

1 

$6.50 

= 

PHOTO-ERA  . 

$1.50 

i 

Scientific  American  . 

3. 00  j 

1 All 

= 

American  Homes  and 

For 

E 

Gardens. 

3.00  ( 

i $6.20 

E 

$7.50 

) 

1 

SEND  ALL  ORDERS,  WITH  REMITTANCE,  DIRECT  TO 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  383  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  U.S.A. 
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The  Fastest  Plate  on  Farth 


Now  Comes  Into  Its  Own 

The  startling  announcement  made  early  in  the 
year , that  Marion  & Co.  ( London ) had  per- 
fected a new  plate-emulsion  of  extraordinary 
speed  (SOU  H.& D .),  with  good  keeping-quality , 
extremely  fine  grain  and  perfect  regularity , 
was  received  by  the  craft  with  enthusiasm. 

Tests  made  by  many  of  the  foremost 
professional , press , scientific,  astronomi- 
cal and  technical  workers  show  that  the 

A.  & H.  Importation  of 
Marion  & Co.’s  Record-Plates 

Is  the  Fast  and  Satisfactory  Plate 
Above  All  Others  on  the  American  Market 

As  Indian  summer  fades  into  fall  and  the  days 
grow  shorter,  figure  what  an  added  50%  of  speed 
means  to  you. 

Allison  & Hadaway 

Photos*  aphic  Manufacturer s and  Importers 

235  Fifth  Avenue , New  York 


A Well-Balanced 
Enlargement 

Is  obtained  only  by  choice 
of  a proper  medium 

Montauk  Bromide 
Paper 

Selected  by  leading  enlargers 
because  two  grades  of  con- 
trast are  to  be  had  in  the 
same  excellent  emulsion. 


SCOTT’S 

FULL  DRESS  SUITS 
$40  and  $50 

The  great  interest  every  man  is 
taking  in  the  modern  dances  has 
compelled  a close  study  of  correct 
evening  - clothes,  and  we  have 
solved  the  question  for  hundreds 
of  fashionable  men  with  our 
marvelous  dress-suits  ready  for 
immediate  use. 


340  Washington  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Equally  adapted  to  contact- 
printing 

Normal — Contrast 

9 Grades  9 Surfaces 


Including  single,  medium, 
double  weights  and  buff. 

Send  for  price-list  and  samples 

G.  GENNERT 

24-26  East  13th  Street  - - New  York 

320  S.  Wabash  Avenue  - Chicago 

682  Mission  Street  - - San  Francisco 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Thirty  Cents  per  Agate  Line.  Minimum  Four  Lines.  MONEY  MUST  ACCOMPANY 
ALL  ORDERS.  Forms  Close  the  Fifth  of  Each  Month  Preceding  the  Date  of  Issue 

PHOTO-ERA,  383  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON 


BOOKS  POSITIONS  WANTED 


BIND  PHOTO-ERA  YOURSELF  with  a Big  Ben  Binder,  the 
simplest  binder  made.  If  you  bind  your  magazines  every  month 
upon  receiving  them,  they  will  not  be  lost  or  mutilated.  You 
can  always  find  what  you  want  quickly.  Price  $1.00  net, 
postpaid. 


FOR  SALE 


PROSPEROUS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MANUFACTURING- 
BUSINESS.  Owner  has  other  and  more  important  interests 
requiring  his  undivided  attention.  Address  replies  to  S.  T.  A., 
care  Photo-Era. 


REQUESTS  for  Positions  as  Salesmen,  Operators,  etc.; 
also  studios,  photographic  apparatus,  etc.,  for  sale  or  exchange, 
cannot  be  advertised  in  Photo-Era,  unless  accompanied  by  con- 
vincing proofs  of  the  ability,  character  and  business-integrity  of 
advertisers  unknown  to  the  publisher. 


SPECIALTIES 


REMARKABLE  PHOTO=PRINT  ALBUM,  CAPACITY 
UNLIMITED.  Nothing  in  the  album-line  ever  conceived  that 
approaches  its  class.  Full  particulars  in  descriptive  pamphlet 
mailed  to  you  on  application.  U-File-M  Binder  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc., 
Syracuse, N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE.  Good  second-hand  Ernemann  Amateur  Motion- 
Picture  Camera,  Printer  and  Projector,  arc-lamp  and  lamp-house, 
supply  of  film,  ready  for  use,  cost  new  about  $250.  First  draft 
for  $100  takes  it.  New  Folmer  and  Schwing  Focal-Plane  Shutter, 
for  5x7  Century  View-Camera,  $10.  New  Bausch  & Lomb 
IIB  Tessar,  5x7,  with  Compound  Shutter  and  Telephoto-Attach- 
ment, $65.  New  Imported  Zeiss  Protar,  5 x 7,  F/9,  for  $35.  New 
x 5%  Speed  Graphic  with  Graflex  back,  six  plateholders  and 
plate-magazine,  $40.  W.  M.  Wilkes,  2331  No.  Meridian  Street, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PHOTO=ERA  ARTIST=MOUNTS  in  various  colors  and  tex- 
tures, 24  sheets  in  a portfolio  10  x 12y2  inches  sent  for  35  cents 
postpaid.  Detailed  description  on  another  page. 


WANTED 


WANTED.  11  x 14  Leather-covered  hand-camera,  similar  to 
standard  used  for  marine-work.  Manufactured  by  Folmer  & 
Schwing  Mfg.  Co.  A.  H.  H.,  Care  of  Photo-Era. 


COPIES  OF  PHOTO=ERA  in  good  condition,  both  text  and 
advertising,  to  complete  volumes  for  binding.  June,  July,  Sept., 
1905;  Jan.,  March,  June,  1907;  June,  1909;  Jan.,  Feb.,  July  and 
Sept.,  1910;  Jan.,  1912.  In  exchange  for  any  one  of  these  the 
publisher  will  send  Photo-Era  for  three  months  free.  Photo- 
Era,  383  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


POLYGON  CAMERAS 

With  Rietzschel  Double  Anastigmats 
Miniature  size  to  5 x 7 size  from  $17*00  up 

MEYER  CAMERA  & INSTRUMENT  CO.,  INC. 

18  West  27th  Street  New  York  City 


High-Grade  Cameras  at  Reasonable  Prices 

We  manufacture  VIEW,  FOLDING  and  BOX  CAMERAS 
AND  PHOTO- ACCESSORIES,  with  the  purpose  that  they 
shall  be  the  best  in  their  respective  classes.  Ask  for  Catalog. 

CONLEY  CAMERA  COMPANY 

507  Main  St.,  Rochester,  Minnesota 


EXTRAORDINARY  MAGAZINE  OPPORTUNITY 

One  of  the  leading,  long-established  architectural  monthlies,  the 
best  in  its  particular  field,  is  for  sale.  That  its  business-success  has 
not  been  greater  is  due  to  lack  of  capital  rather  than  of  patronage, 
either  of  subscribers  or  advertisers,  and  the  financial  prospect  is 
extremely  bright  for  the  right  man.  Price  $12,000.  Capital 
required  $25,000.  Particulars  of 

W M.  H.  BARTLETT,  394  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  RESEARCH 

We  are  prepared  to  do  any  kind  of  photographic  research- 
work,  either  chemical,  optical  or  mechanical.  Shutters, 
plates,  and  apparatus  tested  ; formulae,  etc. 

Fees  reasonable 

The  Lovelace  Research  Laboratory,  Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 


Motion  - Picture  Photography 

with  the  VISTA  MOTION-PICTURE  CAMERA  and  PRO- 
JECTOR is  as  simple  as  snapping  pictures  with  a Kodak 

Uses  EASTMAN  Standard  Motion-Picture  Film 

PRICE  OF  CAMERA  - $50.00 

Projecting-Attachment  Listed  Separately 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  direct  for  Catalog  Y 

MOTION-PICTURE  CAMERA  CO.,  5 West  14th  St.,  New  York 
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THE  PHOTO-ERA  “BLUE-LIST” 


Reliable  Dealers  in  Your  City 


“YOU  WILL  NEVER  KNOW” 

What  fine  work  you  are  capable  of  making  until  you  have 
a good,  fast  anastigmat  lens.  We  have  some  excep- 
tional bargains  in  high-grade  lenses,  second-hand  but  in 
perfect  condition  and  guaranteed.  Send  for  Lens  Bargain- 
List.  Largest  photographic  stock  in  the  East. 
ROBEY-FRENCH  CO.,  34  Bromfield  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

H 

gw 

1 

UNf 

ME?— 

WAR  PRICES  (Not) 

$12.50  $12.50  $12.50 

ji|  New  OA  x S.\  No.  1 Century  View 

■ latneia.  Former  price  $22.00.  No 

■ more  at  this  price  after  this  sule 
5j|  has  been  discontinued.  Price  in 
^ eludes  one  holder,  extension-bed 
f and  case.  Extra  holders  $1.00  ea. 

V WILLOUGHBY,  of  course 

810  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 

QUALITY  - ENLARGEMENTS 

Roll-films  developed,  10  cents  per  roll.  Six-exposure 
rolls  developed,  with  one  print  from  each,  25  cents. 
Price-list  on  request.  Sample  prints,  1 0 cents 

T.  HAROLD  KNIGHT  (Dept.  I)  Racine,  Wis. 

CLARENCE  M.  WHITE 
SCHOOL  OF 

MODERN  PHOTOGRAPHY 

For  information  address 

Clarence  H.  White,  230  East  11th  Street,  N.  Y.  City 

SECOND-HAND  LENSES 

ALL  MAKES  AND  SIZES 

Work  just  as  well  as  new  ones.  Send  for  our  bargain-list 

HYATT’S  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

417  North  Broadway  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

GRAFLEX  and  KODAK  HEADQUARTERS 

Always  a few  used  or  shelf-worn  cameras  on  hand  at  very 
attractive  prices.  Bargain-List  No.  32  now  ready.  Send 
in  your  name. 

OBRIG  CAMERA  CO. 

A.  C.Wilmerding  147  Fulton  St.,  N.Y.  W.  E.Wilmerding 

WRIGHT,  spuhp°pL°es  RACINE,  WIS. 

Will  save  money  on  your  new  camera  and 
take  your  old  one  in  exchange 

Here  are  a few  bargains  — all  nice  condition 
AutoGraflex,  3}  x 4i,  Cooke  F/5. 6 lens,  case,  adapter  $75 
Century  Grand  Sr.  Spec.  5/7,  case,  6 holders,  also 
extra  Auto  Graflex  Rev.  back  focal  plane  shutter, 

no  lens 35 

5x7  Velostigmat,  Series  2,  F/4.5,  bbl.  mt 32 

5x7  Tumer-Reich,  Series  2,  Optimo  shutter 38 

3i  x 5£  Velostigmat,  Multispeed  O shutter 35 

5x8  Zeiss  Protar,  Series  4,  wide  angle,  bbl.  mt.  - • • • 16 

Korona  & Seneca  catalogs  5 cents,  bargain-list  free 

DON’T  BOTHER  WITH  SCALES 

BUY  SCALOIDS 

These  convenient  developer  tablets  are  accurately 
weighed  for  you  by  Johnson  & Sons.  Just  drop  a pair 
into  the  required  amount  of  water,  crush  them  with  a 
rod,  stir,  and  you  have  a fresh,  active  solution. 

Sample  box  of  Amidol  or  M.-Q.  to  make  40  to  80  ounces  of 
solution  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  35c.,  stamps. 

Manufactured  by  JOHNSON  & SONS,  England 

Sole  Agents  for  the  United  States 

Ralph  Harris  & Co.,  26-30  Bromfield  St.,  Boston 
New  York  Salesroom,  108  Fulton  Street 

ILEX  ANASTIGMAT  F.6-3  and  ILEX  UNIVERSAL  SHUTTER 


The  fastest  Automatic  Shutter  on  the  Market,  with  all  the  famous 
ILEX  Features-  The  favorite  for  small  and  Compact  Cameras. 

31/4  X 4%  $23.00  - 3 Vi  x 51/2  $25.00 
ILEX  OPTICAL  COMPANY 
564  Ilex  Circle  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

All  Dealers  handle  ILEX  Goods 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


Learn  a Paying  Profession 

that  assures  you  a good  income  and  position  for  life.  For 
twenty  years  we  have  successfully  taught 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photo-Engraving  and  Three-Color  Work 
Our  graduates  earn  $20  to  $50  a week.  We  assist  them  to 
secure  these  positions.  Learn  how  you  can  become  suc- 
cessful. Terms  easy.  Living  inexpensive.  Write  for  cata- 
logue — NOW ! 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
910  Wabash  Avenue,  Effingham,  Illinois 


Higgins’ 

Are  the  Finest  and  Best  Inks  \ Photo-Mounter  Paste 
and  Adhesives  Drawing-Board  Paste 

/ Liquid  Paste 
[ Office  Paste 
\ Vegetable  Glue,  Etc. 
Emancipate  yourself  from  the  use  of  corrosive  and 
ill-smelling  inks  and  adhesives,  and  adopt  the 
Higgins’  Inks  and  Adhesives.  They  will  be 
a revelation  to  you,  they  are  so  sweet,  clean  and 
well  put  up,  and  withal  so  efficient. 

At  Dealers'  Generally 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  & CO. 

Manufacturers 

271  Ninth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Branches : Chicago,  London 


I Drawing-Inks 

Eternal  Writing-Ink 
Engrossing-Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 


Plates  in 
this  issue 


were  made 
by  us 


PLATINUM  PRINT 

November  issue  devoted  entirely  to  the  nude 
in  photography  as  expressed  by  Coburn, White, 
Dyer,  Hoppe,  Anderson,  Abbott,  Bennett, 
Whittemore.  Text  by  Dr.  Frank  Crane  and 
Coburn’s  interview  of  Bernard  Shaw. 

Price  15c.  $1.00  a year 

EDWARD  R.  DICKSON 

Editor  and  Publisher 

2 East  29th  Street  New  York 


Lea.r’ix 

Photography 


Earn  $50  to  $100  weekly  as 
a motion-picture  photograph- 
er. Earn  $20  to  $50  or  more 
weekly  as  a newspaper-  or  wa  r- 
photographer.  Official  Gov’t- 
photogi  apher,  Studio-opera- 
tor or  stai  t a business  of  \ our 
own  virtually  without  capital. 
We  teach  you  in  1 to 3 months. 
Practical  demonstrations. 

No  book-study.  We  help  to 
get  you  positions.  Easy  terms. 

Tuition  by  Mail.  Amateurs’ 
Course,  $25.  Call  or  write. 

New  York  Institute  of  Photography 
1269  Broadway,  New  York 
Founded  by  E.  Brunei,  owner 
of  10  Successful  Studios 


on  ; 

JRodenstock 

I ANAST1GMAT  LENSES 

I W.  J.tAFBURY  CO. 
305  N.5tb  Ave.-Chica^o 


NEW  FLASHLIGHT  APPARATUS 

Studio  and  Home-Portrait  Bag,  electrically 
operated  by  own  battery — use  cartridge  or 
loose  powder.  Simplest,  safest  and  lightest  bag 
made.  Complete  with  stand  $12.50. 

REDUCED  PRICES 

On  New  Style  magnesium  blow-lamps  and  hand-flash- 
bags.  Electric  bags  for  banquet  and  large  flashlight 
photos.  New  flash-attachment  for  speed  shutter-work  — 
a wonder.  Everything  for  flashlights — ask  your  dealer. 
Send  for  ne n>  price-list  and  catalog 

PROSCH  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

204  East  19th  Street  New  York 


200  PRINTS  AN  HOUR 


Can  be  made  easily  with 

THE  PHOTO- 
PRINTER 

for  everybody 
Prints  any  gaslight 
paper  by  electricity. 

Uniform  results. 
Evenly-lighted 
prints.  For  6/4  x 
8/4  and  smaller 
negatives. 

PRICE  $4.50 


PATENTS 
APPLIED  FOR 


at  your  dealer's  or  direct 
5930  WEST  ERIE  ST. 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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is  a small,  high-grade, 
high-speed,  reflecting 
CAMERA,  that  will 
make  the  kind  of 
pictures  you  have 
always  wanted. 


The  Auto  Graflex  Junior 


With  f.  4.5  lens  (B.  & L. -Zeiss  Tessar  Series  Ic  or  Cooke  Series  II)  566.00 
With  f.  6.3  lens  ( Zeiss  Kodak  Anastigmat ) . . 53.50 


Our  64-page  illustrat- 
ed catalogue  shows  the 
way  to  better  pictures. 

May  we  send  you  a 
copy  ? 


With  this  camera  you  can  make  snap  shots  on  dark  or  cloudy  days, 
or  even  indoors.  On  bright  days,  when  the  sun  is  shining,  you  can  make 
exposures  as  short  as  l-1000th  of  a second,  if  you  wish.  And  there  is  no 
uncertainty.  When  you  look  into  the  focusing  hood  you  see  the  image 
right  side  up,  the  size 
it  will  appear  in  the 
finished  picture  up  to 
the  instant  of  exposure. 

There  is  neither  focus- 
ing scale  nor  finder. 


Size  oi  picture  made  with  Auto  Grallex  Junior 


Folmer  & Schwing  Division 

Eastman  Kodak  Company 

Rochester,  N,  Y. 


XX 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


Loads  in  day- 
light 


Weighs  only 
29  ounces 


D imensions 
2%  x 45A  x 71/* 
inches 


Covered  with 
genuine  grain 
leather 


A remarkably  light,  compact  camera  for  pictures  of 
the  artistic  3 A proportion. 

Can  be  carried  and  used  anywhere,  and  is  so  easy  to 
operate  that  anyone  who  can  read  the  simple  instructions 
that  come  with  the  camera,  can  make  first-class  pictures 
from  the  very  start. 

To  load,  merely  open  back,  drop  in  Premo  Film  Pack, 
close  back  and  all  is  ready.  To  change  films  for  successive 
exposures  just  pull  out  successive  film  pack  tabs. 

This  model  is  fitted  with  a tested  meniscus  achromatic 
lens  of  the  highest  quality  obtainable.  The  shutter  is  the 
new  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  with  cable  release,  and  the  cam- 
era is  fitted  with  two  tripod  sockets,  reversible  brilliant 
finder,  and  is  made  throughout  of  the  best  of  materials, 
by  men  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  camera  making. 

Get.  the  new  Premo  catalogue  — a book  that  no  one  interested  in 
photography  should  be  without.  It  describes  the  many  Premo  advan- 
tages fully  — the  daylight  loading  Film  Premos,  the  Premos  that 
take  films  or  plates  with  equal  facility,  the  Premo  Film  Pack  and 
tank  developing  system.  It’s  free  at  the  dealer’s,  or  will  be  gladly 
mailed  to  any  address  on  request. 

Rochester  Optical  Division 

Eastman  Kodak  Company  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


An  ideal  vacation 
camera,  making 
3 X 5 Yi  (post  card  size) 
pictures,  for 
$10.50 


Film  Premo  N9 1 
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BACK  YOUR  MEMORY 
WITH  AN  AUTOGRAPHIC 
RECORD. 

Some  photographic  collections  might 
be  compared  to  the  office  of  a Lost  and 
Found  Bureau  where  article  after  article 
line  the  shelves  awaiting  identification. 
And  every  collection  contains  at  least 
a few  pictures  of  which  all  interesting 
data  as  to  time,  place,  stop,  exposure, 
etc.,  has  been  forgotten  entirely  or  re- 
called in  only  a hazy  sort  of  way. 
This  picture  of  Bob,  for  example,  was 
it  taken  six,  seven  or  eight  years  ago 
and  that  pretty  little  landscape,  did  we 
snap  that  near  Lake  George  or  on  our 
motor  trip  through  the  Catskills?  Such 
a collection  loses  much  of  its  value  as 
there  is  little  pleasure  to  be  derived 
from  nondescript  pictures  of  this  kind. 

And  now  comes  the  Autographic 
Kodak,  the  biggest  photographic  ad- 
vance in  twenty  years,  by  which  you 
can  date  and  title  your  negatives  per- 
manently as  you  make  them  and  have 
positive  identification  for  each  picture 
in  the  years  to  come.  Make  the  ex- 
posure in  the  regular  way,  open  the 
door  in  the  back  of  the  Kodak,  write 
what  data  you  choose,  expose  to  the 
light  of  the  sky,  and  upon  develop- 
ment, you  will  find  printed  on  the  film 
the  exact  identification  of  the  picture. 

When  you  print  your  picture,  you 
can  transfer  the  data  to  the  back  of  the 
print,  if  you  like,  or  below  the  mounted 
print  in  your  album,  but  the  negative  is 
always  your  best  source  of  absolute 
identification.  It  is  not  part  of  the 
Autographic  idea  that  the  writing,  it- 
self, should  appear  on  the  finished  print 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  notation,  as 
written  by  the  average  person,  is  quite 
apt  to  detract  from  the  beauty  of  the 
picture.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  it 
may  be  included  if  desired. 

If  you  already  own  a No.  3 or  3A 
Folding  Pocket  Kodak,  a No.  1A  Fold- 
ing Pocket  Kodak,  R.  R.  Type,  or  a 


Ca3$\JLnjjjU3~  AWv to- 


Negative  with  Autographic  Record. 


No.  1A,  No.  3 or  No.  3A  Special  Kodak 
or  a Six-Tliree  Kodak,  it  can  be  con- 
verted into  an  Autographic  Kodak,  by 
substituting  an  autographic  back  for  its 
present  back.  All  Kodak  dealers  now 
sell  them. 

THE  PRICE. 

^Autographic  Back,  for  No.  1A  F.  P.  K. 


R.  R.  Type,  -----  $3.50 
*Do.,  for  No.  3 F.  P.  K.,  - - - 3.50 

*Do.,  for  No.  3A  F.  P,  K.,  - - - 3.75 

Do.,  for  No.  1A  Special  Kodak,  - - 4.00 

Do.,  for  No.  3 “ “ - - 4.00 

Do.,  for  No.  3A  “ “ - - 4.25 


♦These  BACKS  also  fit  the  Six-  Three  Kodaks. 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 
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YOUR  GOOD  PICTURES 
WILL  MAKE  BETTER 
ENLARGEMENTS. 

Among  your  vacation  pictures,  there 
are  sure  to  be  a number  whose  value  to 
you  would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  en- 
larging. The  print  in  its  regular  size  is 
always  satisfactory  but  often  the  picture 
is  so  good,  or  so  valued  because  of 
associations,  that  you  would  like  to  have 
it  in  plain  view  constantly  where  you 
could  see  it  whenever  you  chose,  with- 
out effort.  It  is  here  that  the  large 
print  fulfills  its  mission.  It’s  size  makes 
it  suitable  for  framing  so  that  it  may  be 
hung  on  the  wall,  a source  of  continual 
pleasure  to  you  and  your  friends;  or  it 
may  be  given  a prominent  position  on 
your  desk  or  table,  a constant  reminder 
of  some  glorious  holiday  or  some  treas- 
ured friendship.  In  the  large  print, 
too,  the  detail  is  broadened,  released 
so  to  speak,  and  a more  beautiful  and 
often  a more  satisfying  picture  is  the 
result.  The  negatives  with  good  defini- 
tion and  detail,  the  ones  that  are  best 
defined  as  “snappy”  will  yield  enlarge- 
ments that  will  increase  the  value  of  the 
picture  to  you  many,  many  times. 

Kodak  simplicity  embraces  enlarging, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  veriest 
novice  should  not  make  splendid  en- 
largements from  his  better  negatives. 
This  may  be  accomplished  without  any 
purchased  apparatus,  whatever,  other 
than  the  Kodak,  as  fully  explained  in 
the  booklet,  “Bromide  Enlarging  with 
a Kodak;”  but  the  average  amateur 
will  find  it  more  convenient,  perhaps, 
to  use  the  Brownie  Enlarging  Camera, 
an  inexpensive  outfit  and  one  that  can 
be  depended  upon  to  give  results. 

The  Brownie  Enlarging  Camera  con- 
sists of  a cone-shaped  box  with  a nega- 
tive holder  at  one  end,  a paper  holder 
at  the  other,  and  a lens  mounted 
between  the  two.  This  lens  is  so  placed 
that  the  image  is  always  perfectly  sharp 
and,  for  this  reason,  focusing  is  unnec- 


essary. It  is  the  universal  focus  idea 
applied  to  enlarging.  To  make  the 
enlargement,  slip  the  negative  in  atone 
end  of  the  cone,  the  Velox  paper  at  the 
other,  expose  to  daylight  and  develop, 
fix,  and  wash  in  the  regular  way.  Could 
anything  be  simpler?  It  is  as  easy  to 
make  enlargements  with  the  Brownie 
Enlarging  Camera  as  it  is  to  make 
Velox  prints,  and  the  cost  is  slight. 

There  are  three  sizes  of  the  Brownie 
Enlarging  Camera,  the  No.  2 for  5x7 
enlargements  from  2V\  x ZV\  negatives, 
price  $2.00;  the  No.  3 for  6V2  x 8^2  en- 
largements from  3Ej.  x negatives, 
price  $3.00;  and  the  No.  4 for  8x10 
enlargements  from  4x5  negatives. 
This  last  size  will  also  accommodate 
2>V\  x 5V2  negatives  with  enlargements 
in  proportion.  The  Vest  Pocket  En- 
larging Camera  completes  the  list  by 
which  from  vest  pocket  negatives,  pic- 
tures can  be  enlarged  to  post-card  size. 
The  price,  $1.75. 

The  Brownie  Enlarging  Camera  may 
be  used  for  work  in  daylight,  exposing 
directly  to  the  sky,  or  may  be  used  in 
the  evening  if  a Brownie  Enlarging 
Camera  Illuminator  be  added  to  the 
outfit.  The  Illuminator,  the  price  of 
which  is  three  dollars,  and  which  may 
be  used  with  any  of  the  various  sizes  of 
the  Brownie  Enlarging  Camera  or  with 
the  Vest  Pocket  Enlarging  Camera,  as 
well  as  for  Velox  contact  printing,  gives 
a strong,  steady  light.  Very  little 
practice  will  enable  the  user  to  gauge 
accurately  the  necessary  exposure.  This 
is  the  big  advantage  which  the  Illumi- 
nator has  over  daylight  which  is  at  best 
variable;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
many  people  expose  by  the  Illuminator 
even  during  the  day.  In  construction, 
the  Illuminator  is,  if  possible,  even 
simpler  than  the  Enlarging  Camera  so 
that  it  never  gets  out  of  commission  and 
is  always  ready  for  business  just  as  soon 
as  the  electric  light  is  switched  on. 

The  ground  glass  for  diffusing  the 
light,  with  which  one  end  of  the  instru- 
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ment  is  fitted,  is  provided  with  a hinged 
protector  of  ruby  cloth  which  may  be 
closed  after  the  exposure.  The  Illumi- 
nator then  becomes  an  excellent  dark 
room  lamp  giving  sufficient  light  for 
the  subsequent  developing  and  fixing. 


IT’S  NEVER  TOO  LATE 
TO  KODAK 

Too  many  people  lay  aside  their 
Kodaks  as  soon  as  the  sun  sinks  below 
the  horizon,  heave  a sigh  of  regret,  and 
say  that  they  suppose  they  will  now 
have  to  wait  till  tomorrow.  These  same 
people  are  needlessly  depriving  them- 
selves of  a lot  of  pleasure.  Because  it 
happens  to  be  eight  o’clock  in  the 
evening  and  pitch  dark  is  no  adequate 
reason  for  laying  aside  the  Kodak.  It’s 
never  too  late  to  Kodak  if  you  use  an 
Eastman  Flash  Sheet  and  many  a 
coveted  picture  is  possible  only  at 
night.  Pictures  of  evening  parties  and 
gatherings  of  all  kinds,  fire-side  groups, 
pictures  of  the  children  asleep,  camp- 
fire pictures,  never  an  evening  passes 
but  what  contains  at  least  one  flash  light 
opportunity. 

The  Eastman  Flash  Sheet  gives  that 
broad,  soft  light  so  essential  to  por- 
traiture. When  instantaneous  exposures 
are  absolutely  necessary,  the  Eastman 
Spreader  Flash  Cartridge  for  use  with 
the  Spreader  Flash  Pistol  or  fuse  is 
recommended.  Instantaneous  expo- 
sures are  only  required,  however,  when 
pictures  are  to  be  taken  of  small  child- 
ren or  other  subjects  liable  to  move. 
The  Eastman  Flash  Sheet  will  meet 
every  other  requirement  of  the  amateur. 

The  most  convenient  method  of 
handling  the  Eastman  Flash  Sheet  is 
with  the  Kodak  Flash  Sheet  Holder. 
This  holder  is  simplicity  itself,  and,  as 
it  is  held  in  the  hand,  may  be  moved 
around  the  room  and  placed  exactly 
where  the  photographer  wills. 


Do  not  be  content  to  admire  other 
people’s  flash  light  pictures  when  you 
can  make  them  so  easily  yourself. 
Obtain  the  booklet  "By  Flashlight’’ 
either  from  your  dealer  or  from  us  and 
read  it  carefully.  After  reading  it  care- 
fully, digest  it,  as  it  contains  all  the 
information  necessary  for  successful 
flash  light  work  couched  in  simple, 
clear  language  and  illustrated  by  picture 
and  diagram.  Then  at  your  first  oppor- 
tunity, this  evening  perhaps,  try  a couple 
of  pictures  by  flash  light.  The  results 
will  gratify  you  and  a new,  alluring 
field  for  your  Kodak  will  stretch  out 
before  you. 

Safe,  Inexpensive,  Convenient. 

The 

Kodak  Magnesium 
Ribbon  Holder 

offers  a practical  printing  light  for  Velox  and 
other  gaslight  papers,  lantern  slides,  etc.  The 
Kodak  Magnesium  Ribbon  Holder  is  a special 
convenience  where  gas  or  electric  light  is  not 
available,  and  is  really  superior  to  either  for 
accurate  printing.  The  light  is  an  intense 
white  of  great  actinic  strength. 

The  magazine  contains  a roll  of  ribbon  suffi- 
cient for  300  or  more  exposures.  The  ribbon  is 
moved  forward  by  a pressure  of  the  thumb,  the 
length  of  ribbon  projected  from  the  holder  de- 
termining the  amount  of  light  produced  when 
the  ribbon  is  burned.  An  arrow  on  the  holder 
facilitates  measuring  the  ribbon  and  only  that 
part  projecting  can  be  burned. 

Kodak  Magnesium  Ribbon  Holder  con- 
taining roll  of  ribbon,  - - - $ .20 

Kodak  Alcohol  Lamp  for  burning  ribbon,  .20 

At  your  dealer  s. 
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H ow  to  Make 

Good 

Pictures 


Practical  instruction  cover- 
ing the  entire  field  of  amateur 
photographic  work  and  in- 
cluding such  subjects  as  the 
Selection  of  a Camera,  Lenses, 
Making  Exposures,  Outdoor 
Work,  Home  Portraiture, 
Flashlight  Work,  Development,  Printing,  Platinum  Papers, 
Enlarging,  Cloud  Printing,  Lantern  Slide  Making  and  a Glossary 
of  Photographic  Terms — all  these,  and  many  kindred  subjects 
are  found  in  the  160  pages  of  concise  and  understandable,  illus- 
trated information  of  this  most  practical  of  books  for  either  the 
beginner  or  advanced  amateur — and  the  price  has  been  made 
low  enough  so  that  every  amateur  with  a desire  to  make  good 
pictures  may  avail  himself  of  this  wealth  of  information. 


How  to  Make  Good  Pictures,  paper  covers,  $ .25 

Do.,  Library  Edition,  cloth  covers,  -----  1.00 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 


At  your  Dealer' s. 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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When  indoors  is  most  inviting — when  your 
fireside  draws  a company  of  friends  within  its 
circle  of  warmth,  make  this  the  occasion  for  a 
flashlight. 

EASTMAN 
FLASH  SHEETS 

Are  easier  to  handle  than  daylight — give  you 
perfect  control  of  your  illumination.  Place  a 
Flash  Sheet  in  the  Eastman  Flash  Sheet  Holder, 
hold  in  the  desired  position  to  properly  light  the 
subject,  ignite  from  the  back.  The  size  of  the 
Flash  Sheet  determines  the  amount  of  light. 

Ask  Jor  the  booklet  “ By  Flashlight 
Free  at  your  dealer  s or  hv  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

At  your  dealer’s. 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


The  one  consideration  which  outweighs  all 
others — results: 

KODAK  FILM  TANKS 

Produce  the  best  results. 

Develop  your  films  with  the  certainty,  simplicity  and  con- 
venience of  the  Kodak  Film  Tank  method. 


At  your  dealer' s. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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Do  You  Hunt? 

There  are  75  stories  and  articles  for  you  in 
November  All  Outdoors.  Guns.  Ammuni- 
tion. Equipment.  How  to  shoot  ducks 
and  quail.  Bully  stories. 

Have  You  a Dog? 

There’s  a department  devoted  to  the  care  of 
dogs.  The  November  issue  is  of  particular 
interest  to  owners  of  Airedales. 

Are  You  a Fisherman? 

The  condensed,  clear  suggestions  on  the 
care  and  use  of  tackle  will  fascinate  you. 
Several  pungent  fishing  anecdotes  are  in- 
cluded. 

Every  article  made  readable.  Short  and 
pithy.  Every  picture  specially  selected. 
If  you  enjoy  the  out-of-doors  you  will  like 
All  Outdoors.  Buy  a copy  at  the  nearest 
newstand,  or  better,  send  fifty  cents  for  a 
trial  subscription. 


ALL  OUTDOORS,  Inc., 

145  West  36th  St.,  New  York 

Send  me  ALL  OUTDOORS  for  six  months 
on  trial.  50  cents  is  enclosed. 

Name 

Address 


ENSIGN-POPULAR 

REFLEX-CAMERA 


SIZE  3Va  x 4V4 

A superior  Reflecting- Camera  at 
the  cost  of  an  ordinary  camera. 

Outside  dimensions  6V2  x 6V2  x 6% 
inches;  weight  under  4 lbs. 

Accurate  and  simple  to  operate. 
Choice  of  high  - grade  Anastigmat 
equipment. 

The  Ensign  Self-Capping  Focal- 
Plane  Shutter,  with  speeds  up  to  Vtooo 
part  of  a second,  assures  equality  with 
the  higher-priced  outfits. 

At  your  Dealer's  or  sent  for  inspection 
PRICE 

COMPLETE  OUTFIT : Camera,  6 in.  Anas- 
tigmat Lens  F/4.5,  6 plate-  $£*7  00 
holders,  from  - - - - 01 

G.  GENNERT 

24-26  East  13th  Street  - - New  York 

320  S.  Wabash  Avenue  - Chicago 

682  Mission  Street  - - San  Francisco 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Eba  Guaranty 


Steadman’s 
Unit  Photography 

UNIT  PHOTOGRAPHY  IS  A RATIONAL  COMBINATION  OF 
COMMON  SENSE  AND  SIMPLE  NUMBERS 

To  illust7-ate: — One  man  requires  256  days  to  do  a certain  job  of  work.  How  long 
will  it  take  a gang  of  4 men  to  do  it  ? How  long  will  16  such  gangs  require  ? 
The  table  will  show  the  solutions  : 


Men  in  Each 
Gang 

Number  of 
Gangs 

Days  to  Do  the 
Work 

i 

i 

256 

4 

i 

64 

4 

16 

4 

8 

128 

X 

Also:  — With  Unit  Stop  in  the  lens  a subject  of  average  contrast  having  Unit 
Actinicity  at  its  brightest  part  will  expose  a certain  plate  normally  in  256  seconds. 
What  exposure  will  be  required  for  brighter  subjects  and  larger  stops  ? 


Unit  Value  of 
Stop  Used 

Unit  Actinicity  of 
Subject 

The 

Exposure 

1 Unit 

1 “Actino  ” 

256  Seconds 

4 Units 

1 “Actino  ” 

64  Seconds 

4 Units 

16  “Actino” 

4 Seconds 

2 Units 

128  “Actino  ” 

1 Second 

32  Units 

64  “Actino  ” 

Xj  Second 

Fixing  the  necessary  units  makes  photographic  exposure  as  easy  to  analyze  as  any  other  simple 
cause  and  effect  problem.  It  is  found  in  UNIT  PHOTOGRAPHY  by  simple  mental  division. 

A faster  plate  would  expose  normally  under  the  above  conditions  in  128  or  64  seconds,  and  a 
slower  one  in  512  or  more  seconds.  The  “speed”  of  any  plate  or  film  is  known  by  the  time  it 
requires  to  expose  under  the  above  unit  conditions  of  actinicity  and  stop.  This  “ speed-time  ” of 
any  plate  divided  by  the  UNIT  ACTINICITY  of  the  subject  gives  the  exposure  with  the  UNIT 
STOP,  and  this  time  dividedby  the  UNIT  VALUE  of  the  stop  used  gives  the  exposure  with  that  stop. 

Directions  are  given  in  the  book  for  making  a crude  but  effective  UNIT  ACTINOMETER. 

The  method  is  adapted  to  all  cameras  and  to  photographic  practice  in  general.  The  book  is 
beautifully  illustrated  with  nearly  a dozen  photogravure  plates  and  various  photo-engravings, 
figures,  etc. 

Postpaid,  $2.00 


Steadman’s  Unit  Actinometer 

THE  PHOTOGRAPHER'S  “ FOOT-RULE  ” 

The  UNIT  ACTINIC  VALUE  of  any  surface  is  found  by  a single  short  exposure  of  the  meter 
to  the  light  coming  from  that  surface.  The  number  is  seen  directly  in  the  meter  without  working 
a sliding  scale  or  making  any  computations  whatsoever.  The  UNIT  ACTINOMETER  is 
adapted  to  all  stop-scales.  It  is  a nicely  finished  metal  pocket  piece  and  is  smaller  than  a watch. 

Postpaid  (loaded  with  a roll  of  meter-paper) $1.00 

A card  will  bring  descriptive  catalog  of  both  book  and  meter 

F.  M.  STEADMAN,  BOX  E,  CONCORD,  N.  H. 
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SPEED  - DEFINITION  - 
COVERING-POWER 


Are  the  Three  Cardinal  Qualities  of  the 

COLIMflR 

SERIES  II 
(F/4.5) 

This  is  the  lens  that  caught  the 
torpedo ; this  is  but  an  example  of 
the  wonderful  possibilities  which 
it  offers.  The  Collinear  is  not  only 
a very  rapid  lens,  but  it  is  also 
symmetrical,  making  it  really  two 
highly-corrected  anastigmats  in  one. 
The  back-combination  gives  an 
image  twice  the  size  of  the  complete 
lens.  The  larger  sizes  are  desira- 
ble for  the  discriminating  profes- 
sionals. 

A ten-day  trial  is  the  best  way  to 
prove  our  claims.  We  will  arrange 
it  through  your  dealer. 

Send  for  our  catalog  and  revised 
price-list. 

VoiGTlflnDERL50Hn 

242-244  E.  Ontario  Street,  Chicago 

225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Worlds  — Brunswick,  Germany 
Canadian  Agents 

Hupfeld,  Ludecking  & Co.,  Montreal,  Canada 


SNAP!  THEM  IN  THE  AIR 


All  four  wheels  off  the  ground 
— tremendous  speed  too  fast 
for  the  focal-plane  shutter,  but 
not  too  fast  for 

Imperial  Flashlight 
Plates 

The  Plate  ideal  for  all  speed 
and  flashlight-work 

Ultra-rapid,  fine-grained  with 
resulting  negatives  of  exqui- 
site printing-qualities 

AT  YOUR  DEALER’S  OR  DIRECT 

G.  GENNERT 

24-26  East  13th  Street  - - New  York 

320  S.  Wabash  Avenue  - Chicago 

682  Mission  Street  - San  Francisco 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


KEEP  OUT  OF  A RUT! 


Taken  with  the  Celor  by  George  Adams 

Why  not  try  Genre  Photography  with  a 

GOERZ  LENS 

A LUCKY  SNAPSHOT,  said  the  winner  of  a prize  in  a recent  newspaper  contest.  But 
it  wasn't  mere  luck;  he  had  provided  for  the  opportunity.  His  lens  and  shutter,  as 
well  as  his  brain,  had  the  quickness  of  perception  to  seize  it.  A slow  lens  is  like  a 
befuddled  brain.  By  the  time  it  has  recorded  the  main  outlines  of  the  scene,  the  figures 
have  moved  and  the  result  is  a hopeless  blur.  But  with  a folding  hand  or  pocket  camera 
equipped  with  a GOERZ  DAGOR  or  SYNTOR  lens,  you  can  snap  your  picture  at  the 
“ psychological  moment  ” and  in  a short  fraction  of  a second.  Simplicity,  sincerity,  anima- 
tion without  self-consciousness — such  are  the  elements  of  success  in  story-telling  pictures. 
To  be  sure  of  them,  take  advantage  of  the  speed  and  definition  of  your  GOERZ. 

THE  DAGOR  and  SYNTOR  can  be  fitted  to  any  camera  of  adjustable 
bellows  extension.  Reflecting  cameras  and  a few  folding  hand 
cameras  — e.g.,  the  GOERZ  ANGO — also  accommodate  the  DOGMAR 
and  CELOR  anastigmats,  which  are  especially  useful  for  indoor  snapshots. 

Order  through  your  regular  dealer.  Accept  no  substitute.  Goerz  reputa- 
tion is  the  result  of  a quarter-century  of  service. 

For  special  information  or  a 68-page  catalog  of  GOERZ  Lenses  and  Cameras,  apply  to  dealer  or  to 

C.  P.  GOERZ  AMERICAN  OPTICAL  CO. 

Office  and  Factory:  323 % EAST  34th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Dealers'  Distributing  Agents  west  of  Ohio  : Burke  & James,  Inc.,  Chicago 
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Save  Money  on  Your  Magazines 

BY  ORDERING  ALL  AT  ONE  TIME  IN  A CLUB 


Class  Publisher’s 

No.  Price 

25  Abel's  Photo.  Weekly  _ $1.50 


20  All  Outdoors 1.00 

73  Amateur  Photographer 
(w’kly)  London(postpaid)  3.65 
15  AmateurPhotographer’s 

Weekly  1.00 

17  American  Boy 1.00 

17  American  Cookery 1.00 

55  American  Homes  and 

Gardens  3.00 
25  American  Magazine 1.50 

24  American  Photography.  1.50 
15  Amer.  Poultry  Journal.  1.00 

55  Arts  and  Decoration 3.00 

SO  Atlantic  Monthly 4.00 

60  Automobile  (weekly)  ._  3.00 

25  Baseball  Magazine 1.50 

47  Bookman 2.50 

17  Boys’  Life 1.00 

17  Boy’s  Magazine 1.00 


64  British  Journal  of  Photo- 
graphy (weekly)  London 

(postpaid)  3.17 
30  Bulletin  of  Photography 


(weekly)  1.75 

23  Camera 1.50 

17  Camera  Craft  (new) 1.00 

20  Camera  Craft  (renewal)  1.00 
160  CameraWork(quarterly)  8.50 

70  Century  Magazine 4.00 

23  Christian  Herald  (w'kly)  1.50 

35  Collier’s  Weekly 2.50 

70  Country  Life  in  America  4.00 

40  Craftsman 3.00 

50  Current  Opinion 3.00 


Class  Publisher’s 

No.  Price 

23  Delineator $1.50 

12  Designer .75 

25  Etude  (for  music-lovers)  1.50 
25  Everybody’s  Magazine.  1.50 

23  Field  and  Stream 1.50 

47  Forest  and  Stream  (w)  . _ 3.00 

23  Garden  Magazine 1.50 

16  Gas  Engine 1.00 


70  Harper’s  Magazine 4.00 

80  Harper’s  Weekly 5.00 

12  Home  Needlework .75 

50  House  and  Garden 3.00 

30  House  Beautiful 2.00 

8 Housewife .50 

55  Independent  (weekly)  _ 3.00 

90  International  Studio 5.00 

40  Journal  of  Education  (w)  2.50 

100  Judge  (weekly) 5.00 

15  Ladies’  World 1.00 

60  L’Art  de  la  Mode 3.50 

100  Leslie’s  Weekly 5.00 

40  Lippincott’s  Magazine  _ 3.00 

60  Literary  Digest  (weekly)  3.00 

17  Little  Folks  (new) 1.00 

20  Little  Folks  (renewal).  1.00 

10  McCall’s  Magazine .50 

23  McClure’s  Magazine 1.50 

23  Metropolitan 1.50 

17  Modern  Priscilla 1.00 


23  Mother’s  Magazine 1.50 

35  Motor  Boat(s-m) 2.00 

90  Musical  Courier  (w’kly)  5.00 

23  Musician 1.50 

17  National  Sportsman  ...  1.00 

70  North  American  Review  4.00 


Class  Publisher’s 

No.  Price 

24  Outdoor  Life $1.50 

50  Outing 3.00 

60  Outlook  (weekly) 3.00 

20  Pearson’s  Magazine 1.50 

24  PHOTO-ERA 1.50 

20  Photographic  News 1.00 


80  Photographisehe  Rund- 
schau (semi-monthly) 

Halle  a.  S.  (postpaid)  4.00 
53  Photography  and  Focus 

( w’kly)London(postpaid)  2.65 


50  Photo-Miniature 2.50 

23  Physical  Culture 1.50 

20  Pictorial  Review 1.00 

25  Popular  Electricity  and 

Modern  Mechanics  1.50 

15  Popular  Photography 1.00 

30  Recreation 1.50 

35  Review  of  Reviews 3.00 

40  St.  Nicholas 3.00 

55  Scientific  American  ( w ) . 3.00 

50  Scribner’s  Magazine 3.00 

23  Short  Stories 1.50 

45  Smart  Set 3.00 

50  Suburban  Life 3.00 

35  Sunset  Magazine 2.50 

23  Technical  World ...  1.50 

65  Theatre  Magazine 3.50 

50  Travel 3.00 

25  Woman’s  Home 

Companion  1.50 

12  Woman’s  Magazine .75 

40  World’s  Work 3.00 

35  Yachting 2.00 

40  Youth’s  Companion  (w ) _ 2.00 


The  following  magazines  are  sold  only  at  the  regular  subscription-price : 


Adventure $1.50 

Ainslee’s  Magazine 1.50 

All-Story  Cavalier  (weekly)  4.00 

Argosy 1.50 

Cosmopolitan 1.50 

Country  Gentleman  (weekly)  1.50 

Fra 2.00 

Good  Housekeeping 1.50 

Harper's  Bazar 1.50 

Hearst’s  Magazine 1.50 

Ladies’  Home  Journal 1.50 

Life  (weekly) 5.00 


Motor $3.00 

Motor  Age  (weekly) 3.00 

Motor  Boating 1.00 

Munsey’s  Magazine 1.50 

Musical  America  (weekly)  _ 2.00 

National  Geographic 

Magazine  2.50 

New  Story  Magazine 1.50 

Pathfinder  (weekly) 1.00 

People’s  Magazine 1.50 

Philistine 1.00 

Photographic  Times 1.50 


Popular  Magazine  (s-m) $3.00 

Popular  Mechanics 1.50 

Railroad  Men’s  Magazine 1.50 

Saturday  Evening  Post 

(weekly)  1.50 

Smith’s  Magazine 1.50 

System 2.00 

Top  Notch  Magazine,  (tri-m)  3.00 

Vanity  Fair 3.00 

Vogue  (semi-monthly) 4.00 

Wilson’s  Photo.  Magazine 3.00 

Women’s  Stories 1.50 


HOW  TO  MAKE  UP  CLUBS 


To  obtain  the  club-price  of  any  combination  of  periodicals  from  the  list  given  above,  find  the  class-number  of 
each  of  the  magazines  in  the  left-hand  column,  add  them  together  and  multiply  the  sum  by  five  cents.  The  result 
is  the  club-price  in  the  United  States.  Canadian  or  foreign  postage  is  extra,  and  must  be  added  to  the  price  of  each 
magazine.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  furnish  quotations  of  either  Canadian  or  foreign  postage,  and  to  fill  orders 
for  any  magazines,  whether  listed  here  or  not.  These  prices,  in  effect  after  Nov.  10,  1914,  are  equal  to  the  lowest. 

Send  all  order*,  with  remittance,  direct  to 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Eka  Guaranty 


PIXIE 

Folding  Roll-Film 
Cameras 

No.  lA(21/ix4!4) 

$8-oo 


EFFICIENT  and  MODERATE-PRICED 

A neat  folding  Roll-Film  Camera  at  a very  moderate  price, 
the  Pixie  No.  1A  equipped  with  a Rapid  Achromatic  Fens 
and  selling  for  but  $8.00  represents  the  very  best  camera- 
value.  Every  cent  of  its  price  goes  to  pay  for  sound  picture- 
making qualities.  And  it’s  a handsome  little  camera,  too, 
one  that  you  will  be  proud  to  carry  about  and  show  to  your 

You  can  get  this  same  model  fitted  with  a brilliant  Rapid 
Rectilinear  Lens  at  a slight  additional  cost.  Other  models 
and  sizes  from  $2.50  to  $12.00.  Send  for  the  complete  Pixie 
catalog  and  receive  free  the  booklet,  “Telephotography 
with  a Pancratic  Telephoto-Lens.” 

GUNDLACH-MANHATTAN  OPTICAL  CO. 

765  Clinton  Ave.,  So.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


S.  C.  P. 

SLOW  CONTACT  PLATE 


LANTERN 

PLATE 


Simple  to  work  with  the  Wellington  Quality. 
No  darkroom  necessary.  The  exposure  and 
development  are  the  same  as  making  prints  on 
gaslight-paper. 

Sample  dozen  40c.  with  Wellington  Lantern- 
Slide  Booklet. 

Complete  Wellington  price-list  sent  on  request 

Manufactured  by 

WELLINGTON  & WARD,  Elstree,  Herts. 

and  at  Montreal,  Paris,  Berlin , Bombay  and  Calcutta 

Sole  United  States  Agents 

RALPH  HARRIS  & COMPANY 

26-30  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
New  York  Salesroom,  108  Fulton  Street 


THE  MUSICIAN 

The  Home-Music  Magazine 
$1.50  PER  YEAR 

With  the  great  premium  music-book 

“SOMETHING  TO  PLAY” 

45  pieces  for  the  Piano 

$1.60 

A YEAR’S  issues  contain 

584  pages  of  reading  about  the 
great  composers  of  the  classical 
and  modern  periods,  great 
players,  standard  and  classical 
music,  with  suggestions  for  teach- 
ing, study,  and  practice,  and  dis- 
cussions of  all  kinds  of  musical 
work. 

296  pages  of  music  ( 1 50  pieces) 
for  piano,  voice,  violin,  organ.  At 
an  average  net  price  of  25  cents 
per  piece,  the  value  of  this  music 
is  $37.50.  It  varies  from  easy  to 
moderately  difficult,  is  popular, 
standard,  and  classical  in  style, 
suitable  for  teaching  and  recital 
use,  for  playing  at  home  and  in 
the  social  circle. 

“ SOMETHING  TO  PLAY  ” contains 

45  pieces,  grading  from  easy  to 
moderately  difficult,  in  dance- 
rhythms,  marches,  descriptive  and 
poetic  melodies,  all  of  them  use- 
ful for  teaching.  The  music  in 
this  collection  would  cost  at 
teacher’s  net  prices  $1  1.00. 

This  gives  music  in  the  magazine  and 
the  book  of  a value  of  $48.50.  All 
for  $1.60,  to  any  address  in  the 
United  States. 

Ail  who  are  interested  in  PHOTO- 
GRAPHY should  also  be  interested 
in  the  sister  art,  MUSIC. 

Address  THE  MUSICIAN 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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ILEX  ANASTIGMAT  F.6-3  and  ILEX  UNIVERSAL  SHUTTER 


The  fastest  Automatic  Shutter  on  the  Market,  with  all  the  famous 
ILEX  Features.  The  favorite  for  small  and  Compact  Cameras. 

3 Vi  X 41/4  $23.00  - 3y4  X 51/2  $25.00 
ILEX  OPTICAL  COMPANY 
564  Ilex  Circle  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

All  Dealers  handle  ILEX  Goods 


D SELF. 

• W.  IT  • TONING 
PRINTING-OUT  PAPER 

\ ery  simple  to  work.  Produces  beautiful,  rich 
tones  and  permanent  prints  by  the  use  of  hypo 
only. 

FOlTR  GRADES  : 

Matt,  Gloss,  Thick  Matt  and  Thick  Gloss 

Send  20  cents  for  sample  dozen  4 x 5,  and  complete 
price-list  of  Wellington  Products 

Manufactured  by 

WELLINGTON  & WARD,  Elstree,  Herts. 

and  at  Montreal,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bombay  and  Calcutta 

Sole  United  States  Agents 

RALPH  HARRIS  & COMPANY 

26-30  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

New  York  Salesroom,  108  Fulton  Street 


PIXIE  JSS3&  cameras 

are  handsome  little  cameras  — ones  that  you  will  be  proud 
to  carry  about  and  show  to  your  friends.  But  that  isn’t 
all.  Pixies  are  not  toys  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  They 
are  perfect  miniature  cameras,  as  precise  and  reliable  as 
large,  expensive  machines.  And  their  operation  is  so 
simple  that  it  requires  but  a few  minutes  to  learn  all 
about  it. 

Pixies  are  fitted  with  first-class  Rapid  Rectilinear  Lenses 
made  in  our  own  complete  lens-factory  — an  important 
advantage  possessed  by  no  other  camera-maker.  These 
ensure  sharp,  clear  pictures. 

Send  for  our  complete  catalog.  It’s  free. 

GUNDLACH-MANHATTAN  OPTICAL  CO. 

765  Clinton  Ave.,  So.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


QUALITYl 


is  a peculiar  excellence  found  in  no  other  anastigmat.  The 
negative  shows  a certain  snap  and  brilliance  altogether  unique. 
Ask  anyone  who  really  knows  this  Cooke  lens  quality.  The 
1914  Catalog  is  free  for  the  asking,  and  shows  reduced  prices. 
It  contains  some  simple  facts  about  lenses, — facts  easily  under- 
stood and  very  useful.  Write  now  for  a copy. 

THE  TAYLOR -HOBSON  COMPANY,  1133  Broadway,  New  York 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


WHO’S  WHO?  AND  WHY? 

We  are  the  new  DRY- PLATE  COMPANY  that 
appeared  on  the  PHOTOGRAPHIC  HORIZON  a 
little  over  three  years  ago,  taking  rank  with  the  best  in 
an  incredible  short  space  of  time. 

WHY? 

A careful  trial  of  CENTRALS  will  give  you  the  answer. 

CENTRAL  DRY  PLATE  COMPANY 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

N.B.  — Write  for  “Darkroom-Pointers  ” 


Unmatched  for  Speed  and  Reliability 

under  all  climatic  conditions 

HAMMER  PLATES 

from  the  Polar  regions  to  the  Tropics, 
hold  the  record  of  superiority 

Hammer’s  Special  Extra  Fast  (red  label) 
and  Extra  Fast  (blue  label)  Plates  for 
all-around  work  and 

Hammer’s  Orthochromatic  Plates 

for  color-values 


REG. TRADE  MARK 

Hammer’s  little  book,  “ A Short  Talk 
on  Negative-Making,”  mailed  free 


HAMMER  DRY -PLATE 
COMPANY 

Ohio  Ave.  and  Miami  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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The  “SMITH”  Soft- 
Focus  Lens 

Semi-Achromat 

This,  the  father  of  Semi-Corrected 
lenses,  was  offered  for  use  years  before 
any  other.  We  evolved  the  idea  of 
accomplishing  diffusion  by  controlling 
chromatic  aberration,  rather  than  by 
correcting  it. 

This  lens  will  develop  an  instinct  for 
the  pictorial  side  of  photography  as  no 
corrected  lens  can,  as  proven  by  hun- 
dreds of  satisfied  users. 

IF  YOUR  AIM  IS  PICTURES  AND  NOT 
RECORDS,  WE  CAN  HELP  YOU 

A postcard  Will  bring  you  further  information 

PINKHAM  & SMITH  COMPANY 

Two  ( 288-290  Boylston  Street  ) Boston 
stores  ( 13y2  Bromfield  Street  j Mass. 


Shooting  with  the  Camera 

Many  a man  and  woman  would  shoot 
game  with  a camera  if  he  or  she 
knew  when  and  where  the  enjoyable 
sport  might  be  indulged  in.  Do  you 
want  to  know  something  about  this 
and  other  matters?  FOREST  AND 
STREAM  has  been  for  more  than 
forty  years  the  recognized  sportsman’s 
authority  in  America. 


“ Forest  and  Stream,”  one  year  ....  $3.00 

" With  Fly-Rod  and  Camera  ” (Samuels)  1 .73 

$4.75 

While  the  book  lasts 

BOTH  FOR 3.00 

Saving $1.75 


FOREST  AND  STREAM 

Edited  by  W.  G.  Beecroft 

22  Thames  Street,  New  York  City 


AN  IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT 

to  Every  Photo-Supply  Dealer  and 
Amateur  Photographer  in  America 

/^N  and  after  September  1,  1914, 
Burke  & James,  Inc.,  will  offer 
for  sale  a new,  rapid  and  reliable 
film  to  be  sold  under  the  trade 
name  of 

AtlaswollFIlm 

NON-CURLING  VERY  RAPID 

ORTHOCHROMATIC 
NON-HALATION 

Atlas  Films  possess  in  the  highest 
degree  every  quality  desirable  in  a 
roll-film.  They  are  non-curling,  ortho- 
chromatic  and  non-halation. 

One  film  exposed 
and  developed  will 
bear  out  our  claims 
that  Atlas  Roll-Films 
are  unsurpassed  in 
quality,  and  can  be 
relied  upon  to  pro- 
duce the  best  results 
under  all  conditions. 

This  film  is  manu- 
factured by  the  East- 
man  Kodak  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  On 
every  Atlas  Film  carton  is  stamped  the 
expiration-date.  Should  this  film,  prior 
to  that  date,  be  found  defective  through 
any  fault  of  manufacture,  it  will  be  re- 
placed without  charge. 

Descriptive  circulars  on  request. 

Representation  wanted  in  every  town  in 
America 

Burke  & James  Inc 

242-244  E.  Ontario  Street 
CHICAGO 

New  York  Office  and  TBADCy^j^MABK 

fPHOTO-SUpWsI 

Send  for  the  “ Camera  Book  ” 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


FINANCIAL  SAFETY  FIRST 


That  a trust  company  is  the  greatest  exponent  in  this  country  of  finan- 
cial safety  first  is  best  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  trust 
companies  of  America  guard  a treasure  conservatively 
estimated  at  Thirty-five  Billion  Dollars 

The  deposit's  of  the  Federal  Trust  Company  now  total  $8,069,834.92. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  How  is  it  that  the  Federal  Trust  Company  has  gone  ahead  so  fast  ? 

The  answer  is  that  people  are  giving  their  savings  into  the  care  of  this  great  institution  rather  than 
commit  them  to  the  hazard  of  individual  control. 


BECAUSE  IT’S  SAFE 


im~Not  one  dollar  held  in  trust  by  any  trust  company  in  America  has  ever  been  lost  through  the  dishonesty 
of  an  official.  Their  integrity  stands  unquestioned. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 


Albion  F.  Bemis 
Theodore  G.  Bremer 
John  T.  Burnett 
Charles  L.  Burrill 
Hiram  M.  Burton 
Timothy  E.  Byrnes 
William  J.  Carlin 


John  T.  Connor 
Peter  H.  Corr 
William  J.  Daly 
William  J.  Emerson 
Timothy  J.  Falvey 
John  H.  Gibbs 


John  C.  Heyer 
Samuel  Hobbs 
Timothy  E.  Hopkins 
Franklin  E.  Huntress 
Arthur  H.  James 
James  W.  Kenney 
John  S.  Kent 


John  C.  Kiley 
Frank  Leveroni 
Lawrence  J.  Logan 
James  Lumsden 
James  M.  Morrison 
Henry  P.  Nawn 


Charles  H.  Olmstead 
Joseph  H.  O’Neil 
Frederick  H.  Payne 
James  W.  Spence 
John  E.  Stanton 
George  HoldenTinkham 
Edwin  Wilcock 


President,  JOSEPH  H.  O’NEIL 
Vice-Presidents 

JAMES  W.  KENNEY 
JOHN  C.  HEYER 


OFFICERS 


Treasurer,  SAMUEL  A.  MERRILL 

Asst.  Treasurer,  E.  B.  LYNCH 
Actuary  and  Secretary,  DAVID  BATES 
Asst.  Secretary,  C.  B.  HOOD 


Federal  Trust  Company  Cor  D‘vT0h"„e»rM.T,:,erS"e'u 

Branch  Office,  Northern  Ave.  and  D Street,  South  Boston  Interest  Allowed  on  Deposits  Subject  to  Check 


Depth,  Texture  and  Brilliancy 

under  great  latitude  of  exposure, 
are  sure  with 

HAMMER  PLATES 

Hammer’s  Special  Extra  Fast  (red  label) 
and  Extra  Fast  (blue  label)  Plates 
are 


Quick,  Reliable  and  Uniform 


on  Negative-Making,”  mailed  free 

HAMMER  DRY -PLATE 
COMPANY 

Ohio  Ave,  and  Miami  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


“It  Stays  Stuck ” 

STICK-EM-FLAT 

Your  prints,  when  mounted  with  this  new 
photo-mounter,  will  stay  flat  and  will 
stay  stuck  on  a thin  or  a thick  mount. 

Or  you  can  give  the  back  of  the  print  a 
coat  of  STICK-EM-FLAT ; when  dry, 
mount  it  with  a hot  iron  and  it  will  stay 
flat,  too.  It  contains  no  ingredients 
which  can  harm  the  print. 

YOUR  DEALER  SHOULD  HAVE  IT,  OR  WE 
WILL  SEND  A FOUR-OUNCE  JAR  BY 
PARCEL-POST  FOR  TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS 


Manufactured  only  by 

Charles  L.  Mitchell,  M.D. 

1016-1018  Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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XX 


is  a small,  high-grade, 
high-speed,  reflecting 
CAMERA,  that  will 
make  the  kind  of 
pictures  you  have 
always  wanted. 


The  Auto  Graflex  Junior 

With  f.  4.5  lens  (B.  & L. -Zeiss  Tessar  Series  Ic  or  Cooke  Series  II)  $66.00 
With  /.  6.3  lens  (Zeiss  Kodak  Anastigmat) 53.50 


With  this  camera  you  can  make  snap  shots  on  dark  or  cloudy  days, 
or  even  indoors.  On  bright  days,  when  the  sun  is  shining,  you  can  make 
exposures  as  short  as  l-1000th  of  a second,  if  you  wish.  And  there  is  no 
uncertainty.  When  you  look  into  the  focusing  hood  you  see  the  image 
right  side  up,  the  size 
it  will  appear  in  the 
finished  picture  up  to 
the  instant  of  exposure. 

There  is  neither  focus- 
ing scale  nor  finder. 


Our  64-page  illustrat- 
ed catalogue  shows  the 
way  to  better  pictures. 

May  we  send  you  a 
copy  ? 


Size  of  picture  made  with  Auto  Graflex  Junior 


Folmer  & Schwing  Division 

Eastman  Kodak  Company 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


XX 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Eba  Guaranty 


Loads  in  day- 
light 


Weighs  only 
29  ounces 


D imensions 

23/s  x 4s/*  x7yi 

inches 


Covered  with 
genuine  grain 
leather 


A remarkably  light,  compact  camera  for  pictures  of 
the  artistic  3 A proportion. 

Can  be  carried  and  used  anywhere,  and  is  so  easy  to 
operate  that  anyone  who  can  read  the  simple  instructions 
that  come  with  the  camera,  can  make  first-class  pictures 
from  the  very  start. 

To  load,  merely  open  back,  drop  in  Premo  Film  Pack, 
close  back  and  all  is  ready.  To  change  films  for  successive 
exposures  just  pull  out  successive  film  pack  tabs. 

This  model  is  fitted  with  a tested  meniscus  achromatic 
lens  of  the  highest  quality  obtainable.  The  shutter  is  the 
new  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  with  cable  release,  and  the  cam- 
era is  fitted  with  two  tripod  sockets,  reversible  brilliant 
finder,  and  is  made  throughout  of  the  best  of  materials, 
by  men  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  camera  making. 

Get  the  new  Premo  catalogue — a book  that  no  one  interested  in 
photography  should  be  without.  It  describes  the  many  Premo  advan- 
tages fully — the  daylight  loading  Film  Premos,  the  Premos  that 
take  films  or  plates  with  equal  facility,  the  Premo  Film  Pack  and 
tank  developing  system.  It’s  free  at  the  dealer’s,  or  will  be  gladly 
mailed  to  any  address  on  request. 

Rochester  Optical  Division 

Eastman  Kodak  Company  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


An  ideal  vacation 
camera,  making 
3}£x  5}4  (post  card  size) 
pictures,  for 
$10.50 


Film  Premo  N9 1 
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“SAFETY  FIRST”  MEANS 
A TRIPOD. 

“ Safety  First  ” is  a slogan  that  can 
be  made  to  apply  to  photography  as 
well  as  to  almost  everything  else  and 
the  person  who  uses  the  tripod  when 
the  exposure  demands  it,  will  be 
"safe”  from  one  of  the  most  common 
causes  of  amateur  failures. 

The  blur  and  double  lines  which  spoil 
many  an  otherwise  valuable  negative 
caused  by  movement  of  the  Kodak  dur- 
ing exposure,  is  the  sort  of  failure  for 
which  there  is  always  the  same  explan- 
ation, " Didn’t  use  a tripod.”  Abso- 
lute rigidity  is  necessary  and  this  the 
hand  can  not  always  give.  Every  ex- 
posure over  one  twenty-fifth  of  a second 
requires  a tripod,  otherwise  the  photog- 
rapher is  taking  a risk,  and  a big  one. 

The  Kodak  Metal  Tripod  combines 
all  the  features  desirable  in  an  instru- 
ment of  this  kind.  It  is  so  compact 
that  it  may  be  carried  in  the  same  hand 
as  the  Kodak  without  inconvenience 
and  so  light  that  to  carry  it  means 
little  effort.  When  set  up,  which  oper- 
ation is  performed  easily  and  quickly, 
it  is  extremely  rigid  so  that  movement 
of  the  Kodak  during  exposure  is  prac- 
tically impossible.  There  are  three 
styles,  the  No.  0,  No.  1,  and  No.  2 of 
which  Nos.  1 and  2 have  the  added 
feature  of  a revolving  head  which  allows 
the  Kodak  to  be  swung  from  side  to 
side  without  moving  thetripod.  Thiswill 
be  found  a great  aid  in  the  speedy  and 
satisfactory  composing  of  the  picture. 

The  Price 

Kodak  MetalTripod  No.  0,  3 Sections,  Length 
Closed  15  54  inches.  Length  Extended  39 '4 
inches.  Weight  15  ounces,  - Price  $1.60 
Kodak  Metal  Tripod  No.  1,  4 Sections,  Length 
Closed  15  inches.  Length  Extended  48 '4 
inches,  Weight  2454  ounces,  - Price  $2.50 
Kodak  Metal  Tripod  No.  2,  5 Sections,  Length 
Closed  13  54  inches,  Length  Extended  49 '4 
inches,  Weight  25  ounces,  - - Price  $3.25 
Leatherette  Case  for  No.  0,  - - Price  $ .75 

Leather  Carrying  Case,  either  size, 
Price  - --  --  --  --  --$1.50 


THE  KODIOPTICON. 

The  Kodiopticon  is  the  sworn  enemy 
of  the  long  winter  evening.  Where 
this  ideal,  lantern  slide  projecting  ap- 
paratus is  installed,  the  minutes  fairly 

fly- 

Imagine,  if  you  please,  a wild  March 
night  with  the  rain  and  snow  beating 
against  the  windows  and  the  wind 
shrieking  and  howling  around  the  cor- 
ners of  the  house.  Imagine  dark,  slip- 
pery streets  lined  with  trees  whose 
branches  groan  mournfully  in  the  wind. 
Imagine  the  gloomiest  and  dreariest 
scene  of  which  you  are  capable  and 
then  look  in  at  the  Smith’s  library  for 
a minute  where  Mr.  Smith  is  running 
the  Kodiopticon  for  the  pleasure  of  his 
family  and  a few  friends  in  for  the 
evening.  Everybody  is  enjoying  him- 
self, the  gathering  is  a very  merry  one. 
Mr.  Smith  is  throwing  on  the  screen 
some  of  the  Kodak  pictures  taken  last 
summer  and  their  appearance  recalls  a 
hundred  memories  of  good  times  to 
each  of  the  little  group.  " There’s  the 
only  fish  ‘pop’  caught  all  last  season,” 
volunteers  Billy  Smith,  aged  seven,  as  a 
slide  picturing  Mr.  Smith  gazing  fondly 
at  a nice  bass  appears  on  the  screen, 
"and  it  wasn’t  half  so  big  as  that 
either,”  continues  the  youngster,  "You 
got’em  to  take  the  picture  so — ” Mrs. 
Smith  puts  her  hand  over  Billy’s  mouth 
and  the  slide  is  hurriedly  withdrawn 
amid  general  laughter.  Each  picture 
provokes  some  remark,  either  of  delight 
or  amusement,  delight  at  some  of  the 
scenic  views  which  seem  even  more 
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realistic  in  the  enlargements  than  they 
had  in  the  original  prints  and  amuse- 
ment at  some  of  the  informal  pictures 
snapped  at  the  camp  or  along  the  shore. 
Pictures  of  the  camp  surroundings,  of 
the  various  side  excursions,  of  the  canoe 
trip,  of  the  new  friends  made,  pass 
before  the  eyes  of  the  delighted  group 
in  steady  review  until,  for  the  time 
being,  the  howling  wind  outside  melts 
into  the  gentle  breeze  of  summer  and 
the  rattle  of  the  rain  at  the  windows 
swells  into  the  distant  boom  of  the  surf. 

There  never  was  a more  enjoyable 
means  of  entertainment  than  the  Kodi- 
opticon,  nor  a more  simple.  The  illumi- 
nation is  furnished  by  a Mazda  electric 
lamp  and  the  entire  operation  of  the 
apparatus  is  so  simple  that  anybody  can 
perform  it. 

Besides  being  a projecting  apparatus 
for  the  home,  the  Kodiopticon  may 
also  be  used  for  enlarging  from  Kodak 
negatives  2V\yJ>V\  or  smaller  and  really 
the  essential  portion  of  many  larger 
negatives  may  be  masked  down  to  this 
size. 

It  is  the  Velox  Lantern  Slide  F'ilm 
that  makes  the  Kodiopticon  so  desir- 
able in  every  home,  because  by  this 
means  you  can  make  your  own  lantern 
slides  from  your  own  Kodak  negatives. 
And  many  of  these  pictures  will  be  even 
more  pleasing  in  the  enlargement  on  the 
screen  than  in  the  original.  Much  of 
the  detail  which  is  lost  in  the  smaller 
print  will  show  plainly  on  the  curtain, 
for  the  image  will  measure  about  thirty- 
six  inches  with  the  Kodiopticon  ten  feet 
away,  the  most  satisfactury  distance. 
The  image  may  be  made  even  larger, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
greater  the  distance  between  the  Kodi- 
opticon and  the  screen,  the  less  the 
illumination. 

To  make  lantern  slides  on  Velox 
Lantern  Slide  Film  is  simplicity  itself. 
The  film  is  handled  almost  exactly  like 
Velox,  the  simplest  and  surest  of  photo- 
graphic papers. 


The  Price. 


Kodiopticon , complete,  with  Mazda 
Lamp,  ......  $18.00 

Ditto,  with  Hand-feed  Arc  Lamp  and  4 
ampere  Rheostat,  accommodating  110 
volts,  .......  27.00 

Ditto,  accommodating  220  volts,  . . 28.50 

100  Watt  Mazda  (Tungsten)  Lamp,  Con- 
centrated Filament,  ....  3.00 

Eastman  Portable  Background  Carrier,  3.00 
Eastman  Portable  Background,  plain, 

4x5  feet,  ......  1.50 

Lantern  Slide  Plates,  3 % x4,  per  dozen,  .45 
Lantern  Slide  Cover  Glass,  per  dozen,  . .20 

Lantern  Slide  Binders,  per  package  50 

strips,  .......  .10 

Velox  Lantern  Slide  Films,  2 ^ x 3X, 
per  dozen,  ......  .30 

Velox  Lantern  Slide  Frames,  per  dozen,  .20 
Velox  Lantern  Slide  Mats,  27/s  x 3 A, 
per  2 dozen, 05 


ARTISTIC  EFFECTS 
WITH  VELOX 
WATER  COLORS. 

Color  some  of  your  favorite  enlarge- 
ments or  prints.  A properly  colored 
print  makes  the  prettiest  kind  of  a 
mural  decoration  and,  at  the  same  time, 
gives  a truer  rendering  of  the  original 
of  the  picture.  Your  eye  does  not  see 
a landscape  in  black  and  white.  It  sees 
green  trees,  blue  skies,  red  sunsets.  A 
picture  containing  a stretch  of  lawn, 
for  example,  in  the  ordinary  colors  of 
the  print  can  never  give  the  touch  of 
realism  that  is  secured  in  the  colored 
print  with  the  grass  tinted  its  natural 
shade  of  green. 

Velox  Transparent  Water  Color 
Stamps  are  a simple,  inexpensive,  and 
highly  satisfactory  medium  for  coloring 
prints  whether  you  are  a novice  with 
the  brush  or  whether  you  have  a natural 
bent  along  this  line.  Their  use  takes 
no  native  skill,  nor  any  knowledge  of 
art.  Simply  follow  directions  and  the 
prints  almost  color  themselves.  The 
fact  that  the  colors  are  self-blending 
makes  it  simple  to  secure  pleasing 
effects. 
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Perhaps  it  is  a landscape  that  you 
wish  to  color,  a scene  taken  last  summer 
during  your  vacation.  Slightly  moisten 
the  surface  of  the  print  in  order  that 
the  colors  may  blend  easily  and  then, 
on  the  mixing  palette,  prepare  the 
colors  you  wish  to  use  by  dissolving  the 
various  stamps  in  water.  Begin  your 
coloring  with  the  sky.  Dipping  one  of 
the  flat  brushes  in  the  Light  Blue  Solu- 
tion, start  at  the  top  of  the  print  and, 
with  wide  sweeps  of  the  brush,  convert 
the  white  sky  into  a real  one  of  blue. 
By  combining  Light  Blue  and  dilute 
Brilliant  Red,  a purplish  hue  results 
which  is  just  the  thing  for  those 
distant  hills.  Somehow  they  look  al- 
most too  near  in  the  print  but  the  pur- 
plish tint  gives  just  the  right  effect  of 
distance.  Then  the  foliage  in  the  fore- 
ground requires  only  a light  wash  of 
Foliage  Green  with  a touching  up  of  the 
shadows  with  deeper  green  ; and  the 
roadway,  successive  washes  of  Warm 
Brown  and  Light  Yellow. 


Now  survey  the  result  of  your  work. 
Before  coloring  you  had  a good  print, 
true  enough,  but  you  wanted  something 
more.  You  wanted  more  life,  more 
realism  — and  it  is  just  these  two  quali- 
ties that  the  Velox  Water  Color  Stamps 
contribute. 

You  can  do  beautiful  work  with  Velox 
Water  Colors  — only  it  won’t  be  work, 
just  pure,  unadulterated  fun. 

A booklet  of  Velox  Transparent 
Water  Color  Stamps,  containing  twelve 
colors  with  twenty-four  stamps  of  each 
color,  costs  only  twenty-five  cents  and 
may  be  purchased  from  your  Kodak 
dealer.  The  complete  outfit,  consisting 
of  Artist’s  Mixing  Palette,  three  Camel’s 
Hair  Brushes,  two  flat  and  one  round, 
and  the  book  of  stamps  cost  but  seventy- 
five  cents  and  will  be  found  a great  con- 
venience. The  brushes  are  an  absolute 
necessity  and  the  mixing  palette  elim- 
inates muss  and  bother. 


How  fo  make 

Good  Piciures 


'A  Book  for 
ikeAm&ieur 
Lkotograpker 


Eastman  Kodak  Compare 


A practical  and  instructive  book  in 
which  the  essentials  of  good  picture 
making  are  given  in  such  a clear  way 
and  illustrated  in  such  an  interesting 
and  understandable  manner  that  the 
right  methods  of  working  become  sim- 
ple from  the  start. 

The  wide  variety  of  subjects  treated 
and  the  dependable  information  given 
under  each  subject  makes  it  a book  of 
value  either  to  the  beginner  or  the  ad- 
vanced amateur. 

H ow  To  Make  Good  Pictures,  paper  covers,  $ .25 
Do.,  Library  Edition,  cloth  covers,  - - 1.00 

A t your  dealer' t. 
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Almost  another 
camera  for 
fifty  cents . 


Made  with  Kodak  and  Kodak  Portrait  Attachment. 

The  regular  Kodak  lens  equipment  brings  you  six  feet  from 
your  subject 

The  Kodak  Portrait  Attachment 

slipped  on  over  the  regular  lens,  brings  you  as  near  as  2 ft.  8 
inches  unless  you  are  working  with  a fixed  focus  Kodak  or 
Brownie  when  Afi  ft.,  an  ideal  distance,  by  the  way,  for  por- 
traiture, becomes  the  shortest  range. 

By  reason  of  this  decreased  distance,  you  may  take  head  and 
shoulder  portraits  of  good  proportions,  pictures  of  household 
pets,  flowers,  favorite  articles  of  furniture  — heirlooms  perhaps, 
that,  with  the  regular  lens  equipment,  would  appear  too  small 
in  the  print  to  give  the  desired  effect. 

And  for  fifty  cents. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

At  your  dealer' s. 
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The  big 
link  in  the 

all  the  way 


THE  KODAK  FILM  TANK 

Film  development  becomes  a delight — satis- 
factory results  a certainty  with  the  Kodak  Film 
Tank. 

No  dark  room  and  better  quality  in  the  neg- 
atives— there’s  the  argument. 

The  experience  is  in  the  Tank. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

At  your  dealer's. 
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The 

Autographic 

Kodak 

The  autographic  negative 
furnishes  you  permanent 
and  positive  identification. 


Date  and  title  your  nega- 
tives at  the  time  you  make 
them.  There  can  then  be  no 
doubt  in  the  years  to  come  as 
to  when,  where  or  under  what 
conditions  such  and  such  a 
picture  was  taken. 

Open  the  door  at  the  back 
of  the  Kodak,  write  what  data 
you  choose,  expose  to  the  light  of  the  sky  and,  after  development, 
you  will  find  printed  on  the  film  the  exact  identification  of  the 
picture — a record  that  will  add  immeasurably  to  its  interest  and 
value. 

Facts  concerning  the  children  and  their  age  when  the  picture 
was  taken,  interesting  places  you  visit,  a friend’s  autograph  below 
his  portrait,  the  stop,  exposure  and  date — the  possibilities  of  the 
Autographic  Record  are  endless. 

THE  PRICE. 


No.  3A  Autographic  Kodak,  pictures  3%  x 5lA  in.,  -----  $22.50 

No.  3 do.,  3%  x 4%  in.. 20.00 

No.  1A  do.,  2%  x 4K  in.,  17.50 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

At  four  dealer’s. 


ft*  ' K 


13,  S MU tyf/if. 

Negative  with  Autographic  Record. 
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Ansco  Film 


The  article  and  invention  for  which 
many  millions  were  paid  as  a result  of  the 
decision  handed  down  by  Judge  Hazel,  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  of  Buffalo, 
which  decision  was  affirmed  by  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 


The  Ansco  non -curling  color  value  film  costs  no 
more  than  ordinary  film. 

Be  sure  to  load  your  camera  with  the  original,  gen- 
uine and  perfect  film. 


Ansco  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


HIM 


m 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


CRAMER  PLATES 

MEAN 

SUCCESSFUL  NEGATIVES  and 
PLEASED  PATRONS 

G.  CRAMER^DRY-PLATE  CO.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


THREE  NEW  SETS 


LIFE-STUDIES 

DRAPED  AND  IN  THE  NUDE 

The  first  two  sets  of  original  photographs,  A and  B, 
were  accorded  such  high  praise  for  beauty  of  pose,  excel- 
lence of  photographic  technique  and  sincerity  of  purpose 
that  three  new  sets,  C,  D and  E,  have  been  prepared. 
Each  subject  is  an  art-gem  and  the  variety  is  very  great. 

These  are  direct,  black  photographic  prints  on  double- 
weight paper  intended  for  the  exclusive  use  of  photo- 
graphers in  high  standing,  painters,  illustrators,  designers 
and  art-students.  There  is  no  catalog,  samples  are  not 
submitted  nor  are  the  sets  sent  on  approval;  but  they 
are  sold  under  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty,  which  every 
reader  knows  is  an  absolute  assurance  of  satisfaction 
in  every  respect.  In  neat  portfolio , express-paid. 

Price,  $5.00  each 

A.  20 — 5x7  Prints  B.  12  — 8x10  Prints 

C.  20  — 5x7  Prints  D.  12  — 8x10  Prints 

E.  12  — 8x10  Prints 

PHOTO-ERA,  Trade  Agent,  383  Boylston  St.,  Boston 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

To  prepare  against  the  loss  of  time,  profits  and  patience,  occasioned  by 
dark  operating-days 

The  Victor  Studio  Flash-Cabinet 

“ The  Light  for  All  Studio  Portrait-Work  ” 

furnishes  at  all  times  an  absolutely  dependable  source  of  light,  of  any 
desired  intensity  or  direction.  Every  exposure  is  made  in  second. 

WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLET  AND  TESTIMONIAL-SHEET 

J.  H.  SMITH  & SONS  CO.,  3542  Cottage  Grove  Avenue,  CHICAGO 
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This  Magazine— 1 Year 


The  Magazine 
and  the  Books 

A 

Six-Dollar  Value 


FOR 


$3. 


oo 


The  Countryside  Library — 3 volumes 


The  Countryside  Combination 


The  Countryside  Magazine 

ONE  YEAR 

(For  Ten  Years , Suburban  Life ) 

L.  H.  BAILEY,  Contributing  Editor 

All  of  the  above  delivered  prepaid  to  any  point  in 
NOT  SATISFACTORY. 


The  Countryside  Library 

THREE  VOLUMES  BY  L.  H.  BAILEY 
as  follows  : 

The  Principles  of  Agriculture.  336  pages.  Ulus. 
The  Pruning  Book.  545  pages.  Illus . 

The  Outlook  to  Nature— Revised  Edition. 

the  United  States  for  S3.00,  and  MONEY  BACK  IF 
(50  cents  extra  to  Canada.) 


THE  COUNTRYSIDE  MAGAZINE  for  1915  will  be  a continuation  of  Suburban  Life  along 
broader  lines.  The  articles  from  our  Contributing  Editor,  L.  H.  Bailey,  will  alone  be  worth 
the  subscription  price.  The  three  books  above  mentioned  are  among  the  best  Professor 
Bailey  has  ever  produced,  and  are  offered  in  combination  for  the  first  time.  A special  edition 
has  been  printed  to  make  this  possible. 


Your  Money  Back  If  Not  Satisfactory 

Send  us  $3.00,  wait  until  the  books  and  first  copy  of  the  magazine  reach  you,  then  if  you  are 
not  satisfied,  you  can  return  the  books  at  our  expense  and  we  will  refund  the  money. 

Use  this  coupon  today.  This  order  not  good  if  sent  through  an  agent. 


The  Suburban  Press  Publishers 

THE  COUNTRYSIDE  MAGAZINE,  334  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 

For  the  inclosed  S3.00  enter  my  name  for  THE  COUNTRYSIDE  MAGAZINE  one  year,  and  the 
Countryside  Library  in  three  volumes.  It  is  understood  that  if  I am  not  satisfied  after  the  books  arrive, 
I can  return  them  at  your  expense  and  my  money  will  be  refunded. 

Name 


Street 


Dec.  M.  Town 


State 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 
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A BOOK 
YOU  OUGHT  | 
TO  HAVE  | 

I Pictorial  Landscape -Photography  - 

I By  Paul  Lewis  Anderson  | 

| This  constitutes  the  most  important  of  recent  contributions  to  the  literature  | 

| of  the  camera.  There  is  no  clearer  or  more  readable  statement  of  the  subjective 
; side,  subjective  technique  and  technical  methods  of  this  modern  trend  in  outdoor-  | 
| photography.  The  manuscript  complete,  as  it  appeared  serially  in  Photo-Era, 

| has  been  done  into  the  permanent  form  of  a book  which  every  camera-user  § 
| should  possess.  | 

| Large  octavo,  7 x % inches,  cloth -bound,  printed  on  | 

| heavy  antique  paper  with  fourteen  superb  full-page  plates.  | 

| THE  OFFER  OF  THE  YEAR 

1 Photo-Era,  one  year  ....  $ 1.50 

| Pictorial  Landscape-Photography  . 1.50 

| By  Paul  Lewis  Anderson  

| $ 3.00 

I SEND  ALL  ORDERS,  WITH  REMITTANCE,  DIRECT  TO  | 

PHOTO -ERA  MAGAZINE,  383  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 
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BOTH  FOR 

$2.25 
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Save  Money  on  Your  Magazines 

BY  ORDERING  ALL  AT  ONE  TIME  IN  A CLUB 


Class 

Publisher’s 

Class 

Publisher’s 

Class  Publisher’s 

No. 

Price 

No. 

Price 

No. 

Price 

25  Abel’s  Photo.  Weekly  _ 

$1.50 

23 

Delineator  ... 

$1.50 

24 

Outdoor  Life  . . 

$1.50 

20 

All  Outdoors  . 

1.00 

12 

Designer 

.75 

50  Outing 

3.00 

73  Amateur  Photographer 

25 

Etude  (for  music-lovers) 

1.50 

60  Outlook  (weekly), _ 

3.00 

(w’kly)  London(postpaid) 

3.65 

25 

Everybody’s  Magazine, 

1.50 

20  Pearson’s  Magazine 

1.50 

15 

Amateur  Photographer’s 

23 

Field  and  Stream 

1.50 

24 

PHOTO-ERA 

1.50 

Weekly 

1.00 

47 

Forest  and  Stream  (w)  __ 

3.00 

20  Photographic  News 

1.00 

17 

American  Bov 

1.00 

23 

Garden  Magazine  . 

1.50 

80  Photographische  Rund- 

17 

American  Cookery 

1.00 

16 

Gas  Engine 

1.00 

schau  (semi-monthly) 

55 

American  Homes  and 

70 

Harper’s  Magazine 

4.00 

Halle  a.  S.  ( postpaid ) 

4.00 

Gardens 

3.00 

80 

Harper’s  Weekly 

5.00 

53  Photography  and  Focus 

25 

American  Magazine 

1.50 

12 

Home  Needlework 

.75 

(w’kly)  London  ( postpaid  ) 

2.65 

24 

American  Photography, 

1.50 

50 

House  and  Garden  _ 

3.00 

50 

Photo-Mi  niature 

2.50 

15 

Amer.  Poultry  Journal, 

1.00 

30 

House  Beautiful  .. 

2.00 

23 

Physical  Culture  . 

1.50 

55 

Arts  and  Decoration  _ _ 

3.00 

8 

Housewife 

.50 

20 

Pictorial  Review 

1.00 

80 

Atlantic  Monthly  _ , , 

4.00 

55 

Independent  (weekly)  _ 

3.00 

25 

Popular  Electricity  and 

60 

Automobile  (weekly)  _ _ 

3.00 

90 

International  Studio  , _ 

5.00 

Modern  Mechanics 

1.50 

25 

Baseball  Magazine 

1.50 

40 

Journal  of  Education  ( w) 

2.50 

15 

Popular  Photography . _ 

1.00 

47 

Bookman 

2.50 

100 

Judge  (weekly) 

5.00 

30 

Recreation  , 

1.50 

17 

Boys’  Life  . 

1.00 

15 

Ladies’  World 

1.00 

35 

Review  of  Reviews 

3.00 

17 

Boy’s  Magazine 

1.00 

60 

L’Art  de  la  Mode 

3.50 

40 

St.  Nicholas  _ 

3.00 

64 

British  Journal  of  Photo- 

100 

Leslie’s  Weekly  _ 

5.00 

55 

Scientific  American  (w) 

3.00 

graphy  (weekly)  London 

40 

Lippincott’s  Magazine  , 

3.00 

50 

Scribner’s  Magazine 

3.00 

(postpaid) 

3.17 

60 

Literary  Digest  ( weekly) 

3.00 

23 

Short  Stories 

1.50 

30 

Bulletin  of  Photography 

17 

Little  Folks  (new) 

1.00 

45 

Smart  Set . _ 

3.00 

(weekly) 

1.75 

20 

Little  Folks  (renewal). 

1.00 

50 

Suburban  Life  _ 

3.00 

23 

Camera  _ 

1.50 

10 

McCall’s  Magazine  . . 

.50 

35 

Sunset  Magazine 

2.50 

17 

Camera  Craft  (new) 

1.00 

23 

McClure’s  Magazine  _ _ 

1.50 

23 

Technical  World 

1.50 

20 

Camera  Craft  (renewal) 

1.00 

23 

Metropolitan 

1.50 

65 

Theatre  Magazine 

3.50 

160 

CameraW  ork  (quarterly) 

8.50 

17 

Modern  Priscilla  _ 

1.00 

50 

Travel  

3.00 

70 

Century  Magazine 

4.00 

23 

Mother’s  Magazine 

1.50 

25 

Woman’s  Home 

23 

Christian  Herald  (w’kly) 

1.50 

35 

Motor  Boat  (s-m)  _ . 

2.00 

Companion 

1.50 

35 

Collier’s  Weekly 

2.50 

90 

Musical  Courier  (w’kly) 

5.00 

12 

Woman’s  Magazine 

.75 

70 

Country  Life  in  America 

4.00 

23 

Musician  . 

1.50 

40 

World’s  Work  

3.00 

40 

Craftsman 

3.00 

17 

National  Sportsman 

1.00 

35 

Yachting  .. 

2.00 

50 

Current  Opinion 

3.00 

70 

.North  American  Review 

4.00 

40 

Youth’s  Companion  ( w ) _ 

2.00 

The  following  magazines  are  sold  only  at  the  regular  subscription-price : 


Adventure $1.50 

Ainslee’s  Magazine 1.50 

All-Story  Cavalier  (weekly)  4.00 

Argosy 1.50 

Cosmopolitan 1.50 

Country  Gentleman  (weekly)  1.50 

Fra 2.00- 

Good  Housekeeping 1.50 

Harper's  Bazar 1.50 

Hearst’s  Magazine 1.50 

Ladies’  Home  Journal 1.50 

Life  (weekly) 5.00 


Motor $3.00 

Motor  Age  (weekly) 3.00 

Motor  Boating 1.00 

Munsey’s  Magazine 1.50 

Musical  America  (weekly)  _ 2.00 

National  Geographic 

Magazine  2.50 

New  Story  Magazine 1.50 

Pathfinder  (weekly) 1.00 

People’s  Magazine 1.50 

Philistine 1.00 

Photographic  Times 1.50 


Popular  Magazine (s-m) $3.00 

Popular  Mechanics 1.50 

Railroad  Men’s  Magazine 1.50 

Saturday  Evening  Post 

(weekly)  1.50 

Smith’s  Magazine 1.50 

System 2.00 

Top  Notch  Magazine,  (tri-m)  3.00 

Vanity  Fair 3.00 

Vogue  (semi-monthly) 4.00 

Wilson’s  Photo.  Magazine 3.00 

Women’s  Stories 1.50 


HOW  TO  MAKE  UP  CLUBS 


To  obtain  the  club-price  of  any  combination  of  periodicals  from  the  list  given  above,  find  the  class-number  of 
each  of  the  magazines  in  the  left-hand  column,  add  them  together  and  multiply  the  sum  by  five  cents.  The  result 
is  the  club-price  in  the  United  States.  Canadian  or  foreign  postage  is  extra,  and  must  be  added  to  the  price  of  each 
magazine.  We  shall  he  very  glad  to  furnish  quotations  of  either  Canadian  or  foreign  postage,  and  to  fill  orders 
for  any  magazines,  whether  listed  here  or  not.  These  prices,  in  effect  after  Nov.  10,  1914,  are  equal  to  the  lowest. 

Send  all  orders,  with  remittance,  direct  to 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  383  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


ECONOMY 

Our  Processes  of 

CLEANING  AND  DYEING 

are  extremely  useful  these  times  when  almost  everybody  is  thinking 
of  economy  Look  thru  your  closets  and  wardrobes  and  see  what 
will  make  over  after  cleaning  or  dyeing  or  do  to  wear  as  it  is  after 
either  process 

LEWA  Xl)OS 


17  Temple  Place 

Telephone  Oxford  555 


BOSTON  SHOPS 

248  Huntington  Avenue  284  Boylston  Street 

Telephone  Back  Bay  3881  Telephone  Back  Bay  3900 


WATERTOWN 
1 Galen  Street 
(Newton  Deliveries) 
Telephone  Newton  North  300 

WALTHAM 
193  Moody  Street 
Telephone  1519 


ROXBURY 
2206  Washington  Street 
Telephone  Roxbury  92 

BROOKLINE 
1310  Beacon  Street 
Telephone  Brookline  5030 


DORCHESTER 
319  Washington  Street 
Telephone  Dorchester  4700 

MALDEN 
30  Pleasant  Street 

Telephone  13 


CAMBRIDGE 
1274  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Telephone  Cambridge  945 

SALEM 
187  Essex  Street 
Telephone  Salem  1800 


LYNN 

70  Market  Street 
Telephone  Lynn  1860 


BRIDGEPORT  WATERBURY  HARTFORD 
NEW  HAVEN  SPRINGFIELD 

WORCESTER  FALL  RIVER 


LOWELL 
37  Merrimac  Square 
Telephone  Lowell  1648 


PORTLAND  NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  ROCHESTER  ALBANY 

WASHINGTON  PROVIDENCE  NEWPORT  FITCHBURG 

“YOU  CAN  RELY  ON  LEWANDOS  ” 


¥ V ¥ f?  FOLDING 

K I A 1 r,  ROLL-FILM 

J.  A 1 Ik  M*  J-d  CAMERAS 
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CREAM-  D - • 1 

crayon  Bromides 

For  Distinctive  Enlargements 

Four  Surfaces:  Cream  Crayon  Smooth,  Cream 

Crayon  Rough,  Cream  Crayon  Extra  Rough 

YU 

and  Canvas  Cream.  Yield  rich  sepia  tones  in  a 

sulphide  or  hypo-alum  bath. 

Sample  dozen  8 x 10  of  any  of  the  above 

FOR  CHRISTMAS 

grades  mailed  on  receipt  of  80c.  with  Wel- 
lington Bromide  Booklet. 

Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  than  a Pixie, 
and  few  articles  like  it  would  be  equally 

Complete  price-list  of  Wellington  products  sent  on 
request 

prized  by  either  boy,  girl  or  grown-up.  Write 

Manufactured  by 

for  our  free,  new  catalog  of  cameras,  and  we’ll 

WELLINlil'uN  & WARD,  Llstree,  Herts. 

tell  you  the  name  of  your  nearest  dealer,  or 

and  at  Montreal,  Paris,  Berlin,  Bombay  and  Calcutta 

send  you  a Pixie  on  approval. 

Sole  United  States  Agents 

RALPH  HARRIS  & COMPANY 

The  liundlach-Manhattan  Optical  to. 

26-30  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

765  Clinton  Avenue,  So.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Salesroom,  108  Fulton  Street 

Photo-Era  the  Blue-Book  of  Photographic  Advertising 


200  PRINTS  AN  HOUR 


Can  be  made  easily  with 

THE  PHOTO- 
PRINTER 

for  everybody 
Prints  any  gaslight 
paper  by  electricity. 

Uniform  results. 
Evenly-lighted 
prints.  For  6J4  x 
8J4  and  smaller 
negatives. 

PRICE  $4.50 


PATENTS 
APPLIED  FOR 


at  your  dealer’s  or  direct 
5930  WEST  ERIE  5T. 
CHICAGO.  ILL 


$11.25  VALUE  FOR  $7.50  CASH 

Portfolio  of  63  halftones  of 
Aurora  Life-Studies,  $7.50, 
both  draped  and  in  the 
nude ; and  print-set  No. 
300,  consisting  of  12  6 x 10 
original  nude  photographs, 
full  - figure  statuary  - poses, 
$3.75.  Sent  express -paid 
on  receipt  of  price,  $7.50 

PHOTO-ERA,  383  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  U.S.A. 


Shooting  with  the  Camera 

Many  a man  and  woman  would  shoot 
game  with  a camera  if  he  or  she 
knew  when  and  where  the  enjoyable 
sport  might  be  indulged  in.  Do  you 
want  to  know  something  about  this 
and  other  matters?  FOREST  AND 
STREAM  has  been  for  more  than 
forty  years  the  recognized  sportsman’s 
authority  in  America. 

“ Forest  and  Stream,”  one  year  ....  $3.00 

" With  Fly-Rod  and  Camera  " (Samuels)  1 .73 

$4.75 

While  the  book  lasts 


BOTH  FOR 3.00 

Saving $1.75 


FOREST  AND  STREAM 

Edited  by  W.  G.  Beecroft 

22  Thames  Street,  New  York  City 


TRY  THIS 

New  Paper  Free 


The  New  Rapid  Developing=Paper 
of  Distinguished  Quality 


Three  Grades  Three  Surfaces 

Rexo  Hard  — Blue  Seal  Rexo  Matte  ( No.  2) 

Rexo  Normal  — Yellow  Seal  Rexo  Semi-Matte  (No.  3) 
Rexo  Soft — Red  Seal  Rexo  Glossy  (No.  4) 

A grade  for  every  negative  A surface  for  every  subject 

Rexo  is  a new  discovery  in  Developing-Papers.  It 
possesses  marvelous  latitude  in  exposure  and  develop- 
ment. 1 1 will  stand  over-development  without  fogging 
and  will  give  good  prints  even  when  the  exposure  is 
even  25%  greater  than  normal.  These  features  elimi- 
nate waste  and  make  Rexo  the  logical  choice  of  both 
amateur,  commercial  and  professional  photographer. 

Always  Uniform 

Rexo  is  uniform  in  quality.  Every  emulsion  of  Rexo 
is  scientifically  tested  and  must  measure  up  to  the 
adopted  standard  before  a run  is  made,  with  the  result 
that  the  user  can  always  be  sure  of  turning  out  prints 
of  uniformly  high  quality. 

Sample  Package  Sent  Free 

In  order  that  you  may  prove  the  quality  of  Rexo,  may 
see  for  yourself  the  wonderful  range  of  tone-gradations, 
and  be  convinced  that  it  is  the  paper  you  have  long 
sought,  we  will  send  you  a sample  package  without  cost 
or  obligation. 

Send  the  Coupon  To-day 

Fill  out  the  coupon  and  mail  it  to-day.  Try  out  Rexo 
for  yourself. 

Manufactured  and  Guaranteed  by 

Burke  & James  Inc 

242-244  E.  Ontario  St. 

CHICAGO 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Dept.  4244  BURKE  & JAMES,  Inc. 

Please  send  me  without  obligation  and  prepaid  a 
sample  package  of  Rexo  Paper.  I am  an  Amateur- 
Professional  Photographer. 

Name 

Address 


My  Dealer  is. 


TBAOEy^i  ^HARK 

l?HOTO-SUPmES 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


TO  ALL  LOVERS  OF  ENGRAV- 
INGS AND  ETCHINGS 

C.  WHETHER  YOU  COLLECT  PRINTS  or  only  look  at 
them,  you  will  find  an  added  zest  in  your  enjoyment  of  them 
after  reading  THE  PRINT-COLLECTOR’S  QUARTERLY. 
This  magazine  covers  the  whole  field  of  old  and  modern  etch- 
ings, engravings  and  drawings  in  articles  that  are  both  stimulating 
and  authoritative,  and  numbers  among  its  contributors  the  leading 
experts  of  this  country  and  of  Europe. 

d EACH  NUMBER  OF  THE  QUARTERLY  contains  about 
forty  full-page  illustrations  and  one  hundred  pages  of  text,  repro- 
duced and  printed  with  a perfection  that  makes  the  magazine  a 
typographical  as  well  as  an  artistic  triumph.  Your  subscription 
for  one  year,  therefore,  will  bring  you  between  150  and  200 
prints,  at  the  rate  of  only  a little  more  than  a cent  apiece. 

The  Print-Collector’s  Quarterly 

Published  in  February,  April,  October  and  December 
Subscription  price,  Two  Dollars  a year 


HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY 

4 Park  Street,  Boston 
16  East  40th  Street,  New  York 


The 
Lure 

of  the 

Camera 

By 

Charles  S.  Olcott 

“ The  author  has  rambled  far  and  wide  with 
his  camera  ; perhaps  rambled  is  not  just  the 
word,  for  more  often  than  not  his  journeys 
have  had  a specific  object.  The  illustrations 
amply  justify  his  love  for  photography;  many 
of  them  are  extremely  beautiful  specimens  of 
the  art  — and  they  are  finely  printed  with 
special  choice  of  ink-tints  to  bring  out  the 
varied  individual  qualities.  Admirers  of 
photography  will  find  book  and  pictures  full 
of  suggestion  and  interest.” — The  Outlook. 

At  all  bookstores,  $3.00  net 

Boston  HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  CO.  New  York 


Plates  that  excel  in  speed,  vigor  and 
detail  with  widest  color-range  and 
latitude  of  exposure  are  indispensable 
for  winter  use. 

HAMMER  PLATES 

ARE  SUCH 

Hammer’s  Special  Extra  Fast  (red  label) 
and  Extra  Fast  (blue  label)  Plates  for  all- 
around  work  and 
Hammer’s  Orthochromatic  Plates 
for  color-values 


Hammer’s  little  book,  “ A Short  Talk 
on  Negative-Making,”  mailed  free 


HAMMER  DRY -PLATE 
COMPANY 

Ohio  Ave.  and  Miami  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


We  can  make  prompt  deliveries  of 


POLYGON  DAMERAS 

“ The  Cameras  of  Quality  ” 


with  RIETZSCHEL  DOUBLE  ANASTIGMATS 

from  F/4.5  down 

From  Miniature  size  up  to  5 x 7 inches 
Prices  from  $17.00  up 

All  built  entirely  of  metal,  leather-covered  leather- 
bellows;  all  have  Double  Anastigmats  on  detachable  lens- 
boards.  quickly  reversible  ground -glasses,  brilliant 
finders  ; rise,  fall  and  cross-movements. 

Developing  Tanks,  Printing  Frames,  Pocket  Ruby 
Lamps,  Cane  Tripods,  etc. 

Meyer  Camera  & Instrument  Co.,  Inc. 

18  West  27th  Street,  New  York 

Catalog  for  / 0c.  postage  Dealers  well  protected 
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